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SPEECHES 


OF   THE 


HIOHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


Me.  Pitt's  Biix  for  the  Govi5bnm3b»t  of  Iitoia, 

•     'Jidy  i5,  ^784. 

ON  the  6th  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  llsave  to  bKing  in  a  bfll 
for  the  better  regulation  and  management  of  the  affiiirg  of 
tihe  East  India  company,  >  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
This  act,  though  framed  upon  the  same  model  with  that  brought 
Sn  \yy  Mr.  Pitt  in  die  last  pariiament,  yet  differed  from  it  coii-» 
jnderably  in  several  material  points.  The  powers  of  the  boatd 
of  controul,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  plan  of  the  late  ministry, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  temper  of  Aose  times,  was  kept  as  sub- 
ordinate as  possible,  were  now  greatly  enlan^.  In  cases  of 
urgency,  which  might  not  admit  the  delays  or  consultation,  and 
in  cases  of  secrecy,  which  might  not  adiiitt  of  previous  comma* 
nication,  they  were  enabled  to  issue  and  transmit  their  own 
orders  to  India,  wifhout  their  being  subject  to  the  revision  of 
jthe  court  of  directors.  It  also  vested  in  the  governor  geneifd 
^md  council  an  absolute  power  over  the  other  presidencies  in  all 
points  relative  to  transactions  with  the  country  powers^  and  in 
^11  applications  of  the  revenues  and  forces  in  time  of  war,  with 
a  power  of  suspension  in  case  of  disobedience.  —  The  second  part 
of  the  bill  contained  a  variety  of  internal  regulations  respecting 
,the  affairs  of  India.  The  clauses  relative  to  ihe  debts  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  to  the  disputes  between  him  and  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  to  the  relief  of  dispossessed  zemindars,  ^d  other  native 
howdlders,  were  adoj^ted  from  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  with  some 
exceptions  and  limitations.  Various  restrictions  were  also  laid 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  directors,  and  retrenchments  directed 
to  be  made  in  the  company's  establishments.  The  third  part 
of  the  bill  related  to  the  punishment  of  Indian  delinquency.  All 
iSritish  subjects  were  made  .amenable  to  the  court^s,  of  justice  i;^ 
vox.  m,  J» 
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England  for  all  acts  done  in  India.  The  receiving  of  presents  vaa 
•declared  to  be  extortion,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  and  all  cor- 
rupt bargains  to  be  misdemeanors,  and  punishftble  as  such.  Power 
was  given  to  the  governors  of  the  several  settlements  to  seize  all 
persons  suspected  ofcarrying  on  illicit  correspondence,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  send  them  to  England.  Every  company's  servant  was 
required,  within  two  months  afler  his  return  to  England,  to  deliver 
in  upon  oath  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  an  inventory  of  his  real  and 
personal  estates^  and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  court  of  directors  for  the 
inspection  of  the  proprietors ;  and,  in  case  any  complaint  should 
be  made  thereupon  by  the  board  of  controul,  the.court  of  directors* 
or  any  three  proprietors  possessing  stock  to  the  amount  conjunc- 
tively  of  io,c<>o/.  the  court  of  exchequer  were  required  to  examine 
the  person  complained  of  upon  oath,  and  to  imprison  him  until  he 
should  have  answered  the  interrogatories  put  to  him  to  their  satis* 
faction ;  and  any  neglect  or  concealment  herein  was  punished  by 
imprisonment,  rorfeiture  of  all  his  estates,  both  real  and  personal, 
and  an  incapacity  of  ever  serving  the  company  again.— -Lastly;  for 
the  more  speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  committed  in  the  East  Indies,  a  new  court  of  justice  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  three  courts, 
four  peers,  and  six  members  of  me  House  of  Commons :  the  four 
peers  to  be  taken  by  lot .  out  of  a  list  of  26,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
at  the  commencement  of  every  session  of  parliament,  and  the  six 
.  commoners  out  of  a  list  of  40  members,  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
;Der ;  liberty  being  given  to  the  party  accused,  and  to  the  prose- 
cutor, to  challenge  a  certain  number  of  the  same.  The  act  also  di- 
rects, that  all  depositions  of  witnesses  taken  in  India^  and  aU  writ- 
mgs  received  by  die  court  of  direetors^  and  copies  of  thofle  sent  cmt 
by  them,  shall  be  received  as  legal  evidence.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  is  made  iiiml,  and  to  extend  to  fine  and  imprisimment,  and  to 
declaring  the  party  incapable,  of  ^er  serving  the  compwiy  in  any 
capacity  whatever.  The  bill  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  in  al- 
most every  stage.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  upon  the  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  aiid  discussed  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He 
began  with  saying,  that  he  tose  in  the  present  stage  to  object  fo 
the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  because  he  found  himself  undcf 
the  necessity  of  objecting  to  the  bill  toto  calo  —  in  all  its  parts,^ 
and  in  its  fundamental  principles.  He  had  flattered  himself 
that  the  right  honourable  genUeman's  second  and  third  propo- 
sitions, namely,  those  relating  to  thie  regulations,  and  the  new 
*  judicature  to  be  appointed  for  India,  would  be  so  far  conform* 
«ble  to  the  opinions  which  he  held  on  the  subject,  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  have  gone  into  the  committee,  and 
for  this  reason  he  had  forebome  to  say  any  thing  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill;  but  now  that  the  fcill  was  printed,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  examine  the  two  latter  parts  as  well  as  the 
firstj  he  must  freely  and  explicitly  declare,  that  he  objected  to 
the  wholje-    He  thought  the  principles  of  the  bill  the  direct  op* 
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podte  of  what  tbey  ought  to  hd  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
as  well  as  the  government;  and  he  could  never  consent  to  the 
institution  of  the  sort  of  tribunal  stated  in  the  bill,  without 
giving  up  every  principle  on  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ap- 
prove of  the  criminal  judicature  of  England. 

As  he  objected,  therefore,  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the 
present  w^  the  stage  in  which  he  must  deliver  his  opinions* 
He  b^geid  the  House,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  distinctions  which  it  was  now  the  incessant  practice  to 
make,  between  the  principles  and  the  objects  of  a  bill.  It  was 
lately  become  the  practice  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
It  was  often  said  to  them,  **  What !  would  you  refuse  to  go  into 
the  committee  on  a  bill  which  has  for  its  principle  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  India?  Would  you  object  to  a  bill  which  is  to 
restore  the  zemindars  to  their  possessions,  and  which  isto 
punish  delinquents?"  They  thus  artfully  confounded  the 
matter;  for  these  were  not  the  principles,  but  the  objects  of 
the  bill.  The  principles  were  very  different ;  and,  to  the  prin- 
ciples, that  was,  to  the  foundaticms  of  the  bill,  the  House 
W€3*e  ever  to  look ;  and  when  these  were  not  good,  they  were 
not  justifiable  in  going  to  a  committee,  merely  because  the  eiid 
was  desirable.  No  man  upon, earth  acknowledged  with  more 
readiness  than  he  did,  the  necessity  of  the  object  of  the  present 
biU;  no  man  would  go  greater  lengths  to  accomplish  it;  but 
lie  could  not  accept  of  the  principles  of  this  bill  as  the  means ; 
much  less  could  he  beUeve  that  those  means,  if  accepted^  wou^d 
be  efkctosi* 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  namdiy,  the  set- 
tlement of  me  government  of  India,  he  must  observe,  that  dur- 
ing the  discussions  on  the  bill  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
propose  to  the  last  parliament,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  vio- 
lated the  chartered  rights  of  the  company  —  and  chartered  i 
rights  were  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity  could  justify  their  violation.  The  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made  the  confession,  that 
necessities  might  arise  to  justify  the  rescinding  of  a  charter ; 
.  and  it  was  wdQ  he  did  so ;  for  if  ever  a  charter  was  completely 
.and  totally  annulled,  it^  was  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  present  bill.  He  by  no  mean  brought  this 
;a8  a  charge  against  the  right  hopourable  gentleman :  it  was 
]}i3  opinion  that  the  charter  of  the  company  ought  to  be  an- 
nulled: it  had  alwajFS  l^n  his  opinion,  tnat*^no  cnarter  ought 
to  exist  pernicious  to  the  community  whom  it  affected,  "and 
that  the  rights  of  a  few  ought  not  to  stand  in  competition  with 
the  weil-he«pg  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  This  had  always 
been  his.opmipn,  a^id  the  chancellor  yf  the  exchequer  had  come 
over  to  it,   /He  hg^^^andp  former  opinion  on  this 
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subject  He  repeated,  that  he  by  no  means  brought  this 
against  him  as  a  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  God 
he  had  abandoned  all  his  other  opinions,  and  all  the  principles 
on  which  he  came  into  office  —  he  should  like  him  and  his 
rainistiy  the  better. 

When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  brought  i<i  his  for- 
mer bill,  he  said  that  his  entrenchment  on  the  charter  of  the 
company  was  not  a  violation,  because  he  had  the  consent  of 
the  company.     On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  House 
had  heard  of  no  consent.     The  consent,  indeed,  which  the 
right  honourable  gentlemjm  then  stood  upon  was  a  fallacy; 
because  in  a  community  like  the  East  India  company,  the  con* 
sentof  every  individual  proprietor  was  necessary  to  a  surren- 
der, and  could  only  m^e  it  legal  t  for  where  every  individual 
proprietor  of  stock  was  concerned  and  involved,  it  was  a  &)-  ' 
lacy  to  say  that  a  resolution  of  the  general  court,  hastily  con- 
vened, poorly  attended,  or  even  consisting  of  a  majority, 
could  make  a  surrender  of  the  properties  oi  those  who  were 
absent.     Tlien  it  was  a  delusion;  but  here  this  circumstance 
was  wanting :  there  was  no  consent  even  hinted  at,  and  in 
reality  none  had  been  given.     He  begged,  then,  tliat  they 
might  hear  no  more  of  his  bill  having  violated  chartered 
rights,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  borne :  the  present 
but  was  guilty,  if  it  was  guilt,  of  equal  violation;  and  it  bad 
this  peculiar  quality,  that  it  violated  the  charters  of  the  com^ 
'  pany  without  promising,  to  amend  the  general  tnt^ests  of  the 
empire. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  abandoned  his  ground 
with  respect  to  commissioners.  He  had  adopted  the  notion 
contained  in  his  bill,  of  vesting'  the  powers  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners ;  and  he  must  again  repeat,  that  he  wished  to 
God  he  had  abandoned  all  his  other  principles.  He  wisk> 
ed  he  had  abandoned  the  principles  on  which  he  came 
into  power  —  principles  which  were  neither  honourable  to 
liimself  nor  safe  for  the  country.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  continued  Mr,  Fox,  has  tnken  notice  of  what  my 
honourable  friend,  Mr.  Francis,  has  said  respecting  the  pre- 
*amble  of  the  bill.  In  my  mind,  the  observation  of  my  ho- 
nourable friend  is  perfectly  just ;  but  the  omission  of  the  abuses 
by  the  framers  pf  the  bill  has  been  very  artful  If  they  had 
stated  the  grievances  of  the  East  Indies,  they  would  have  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  bill;  for  th^  would  have  shewn^ 
ik^thot  one  of  its  provisions  was  calculated  to  redress  the 
grievances  which  the  preamble  would  have  stated  to  exist 
This  is  iny  idea,  ahd  I  trust  I  jBhall  be  able  to  "shew  the  House, 
that  jt  iK-a  bill  calculated  to  ioci^ase  every  principle  that  has 
m^ym  tothecsisisimes  of  India ;  that  instead  of  reforming, 
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it  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  which  exist^  and  to 
put  the  conclusive  seal  to  the  miserable  system  of  that  country^ 

What,  Sir,  are  the  principles  of  the  calamities  in  India? 
Are  they,  that  worse  men  have  been  sent  to  India  in  the 
government  of  our  affairs,  than  those  who  go  elsewhere,  or 
who  stay  at  home  ?  No :  the  men  are  not  worse,  but  the 
temptations  to  delinquency  have  been  greater,  and  the  greater 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  has  given  impunity  to 
abuse.  If  this  is  the  source  of  the  calamity,  which  I  contend 
it  is,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Surely,  that  the  power  shall  in 
future  be  given  to  persons  on  the  spot  here,  who  consequently 
will  neither  have  the  temptations  nor  the  impunity.  Instead 
of  which  the  bill  befor-e  us  gives  mor^  temptation  and  power 
to  the  governor  in  India.  He  is  rendered  infinitely  more 
capablie  of  abuse,  and  he  is  set  more  above  the  reach  of 
punishment.  What  has  been  declared  as  the  next  principle 
of  our  calamities?  That  orders  from  home  have  been  dis« 
obeyed  in  India,  and  that  no  instructions  which  have  been 
sent  out  have  at  any  time  been  regarded.  What  is  the  evi?* 
dent  remedy  for  this  evil  ?  Surely,  to  make  the  chief  officer 
in  India  so  directly  dependant  on  the  source  of  government 
at  home,  that  he  shall  not  have  it  in  his  power,  whatever  may 
be  his  inclination,  to  disobey  the  orders  which  he  may  receive. 
Instead  of  which,  the  bill  adds  so  considerably  to  the  powers 
of  the  governor  there,  that  he  has  no  check  upon  his  am* 
bition.  If  the  bill  had  been  fram^  by  the  delinquents  them-^ 
selves,  it  could  not,  in  my  mind,  have  been  more  directly 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  abuses.  Whether  the  bill  may 
not  have  been  framed  by  those  delinquents,  or  at  least  by  their 
emissaries,  is  a  matter  which' it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss^ 
whatever  may  be  our  suspicions* 

My  next  priticiple,  continued  MnFox,  with  regard  to 
India,  always  has  been,  that  whoever  has  the  government 
ought  also  to  have  the  patronage.  The  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  may  talk  speciously  in  this 
I^ouse  about  the  division  of  the  power  and  the  patronage; 
but  in  my  mind,  if  there  be  a  receipt^  a  nostrum  for  the 
making  of  a  weak  government,  it  is  by  giving  the  power  of 
contriving  measures  to  x>ne,  and  the  nomination  of  the  per*- 
sons  who  are  to  carry  those  measures  into  execution  to 
another. 

Nothing,  in  my  mind^  can  be  more  clear  than  this  pro- 
position, that  the  concerting  of  the  measure,  and  the  ap- 
panting  of  the  officer,  ought  to  be  in  the  same  breast.  In^- 
stance  a  great  army  :  If  a  plan  of  operations  fc^  an  important 
campaign  was  concerted  by  one  board,  would  it  not  be  the 
height  of  madness  and  absurdity  that  the  power  of  nominate 
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iiig  the  general  who  was  to  carry  that  plan  into  effect  should 
be  trusted  to  another?  In  such  a  ridiculous  system,  where 
would  be  the  responsibility  ?  The  authors  of  tne  plan,  if  it 
miscarried,  would  say  the  fault  was  in  the  officer.  The  no- 
minators of  th«  officer  would  say  it  was  in  the  plan.  Oh  but, 
say  the  ministers,  we  know  that  such  a  system  would  be  too 
absurd  to  last,  and  therefore,  you  see,  we  have  the  power  oC 
a  negative.  I  am  pleased  that«,they  have  any  thing  that  looks 
like  unity;  for  surely  nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous,  and 
nothing  so  childish,  as  to  disjoin  the  patronage  from  the 
government. 

If,  for  instance,  the  new  commissioners  should  send  put 
instructions  to   check  all  farther   accession  of  territory,  ell 
future  sanguinary  measures,  all  rapaciousness  and  bloodshed, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  court  of  directors  should  appoint, 
which  it  is  very  probable  they  would  do,  Mr.  jFIastings  to 
carry  their  instruction's  into  execution — does  not  the  bare 
statement  of  the  case  shew  the  complete  absurdity  of  the 
idea  ?     Theories  which  do  not  connect  measures  with  men 
are  not  theoriesi  for  this  world ;  they  are  the  chimeras  with 
which  a  recluse  may  divert  his  fancy,  but  they  are  not  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  statesman  would  found  his  system.     Mr. 
Hastings,  for  intance,  has  declared  his  inind^     He  has  shewn 
us,  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  he  determined  to 
disobey  orders  which  tend  to  peace*      But  what  are  aU  the 
instances,  compared  to  that  daring  act  of  disobedience,  his 
not  carrying  into  execution  the  orders  for  the  restoration  of 
Cheyt  Sing?    [Here  Major  S^ott  said  across  the  table,  "  No 
''  such  orders  were  ever  sent."]    Mr.  Fox  M'^fit  on.     He 
thought  there  were;  but  should  he  be  ordered  to  replace 
Cheyt  Sing,  after  he  has  declared  that  he  will  tiever  consent 
to  so  degrading  an  instruction,  what  must  be' the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  India  on  the  occasion  ?     Would  they  not  say, 
these  are  pompous  words ;  you  preach  out  charity  to  the  ear ; 
you  say  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace;  you  tell  us  that 
the  sanguinary  system  shall  be  no  longer  pursued,  and  in  the 
same  breath  you  continue  a  person   in  power,  of  whom  a 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  some  time  ago,  said,  '^  that 
he  never  went  out  of  Bengal  without  carrying  blood  and 
devastation  in  his  train:  that  he  never  paid  a  visit  to  fhe 
borders  but  for  the  imprisonment  of  some  prince,  or  the  ex* 
termination  of  a  people.'*     What  other  can  we  conceive  of 
such  inconsistency,  but  that  you  design  to  cheat  us  ?    We 
can  liave  no  opinion  that  you  are  serious.   You  have  all  along 
given  the  same  instructions  to  the  same  man ;  he  has  ialways 
disobeyed  them,  and  we,  therefore,  have  no  longer  confidence 
-in  your  sincerity. 
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But  the  negative  provides  against  the  appointment  of  ink- 
proper  ofRcers.  The  commissioners  have  a  negative,  and 
therefore  they  have  full  power.  Here,  then,  is  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  company.  Ministers  take 
the  complete  government  into  their  hands,  and  here  is  a  full 
and  direct  violation  of  chartered  rights.  That  the  bill  origi- 
nated in  India,  or  that  it  was  in  all  its  parts  suggested  by  men 
who  had  imbibed  the  politics  of  India,  he  veri^  believed.  It 
was  a  scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and  seemed  to  be  built 
.  on  the  model  of  the  attack  made  on  the  great  mogul  an4  the 
king  of  Bengal.  It  worked  upon  the  company's  rights  by 
slow  and  gradual  sap*  The  first  assumption  made  by  the 
minister  was  the  power  of  superintendence  and  controL 
What  he  means  by  this  power  I  cannot  easily  imagine.  Does 
he  mean  such  a  superintendence  and  control  as  this  House 
has  over  ministers  ?  No ;  for  this  House  has  not  the  power 
of  giving  official  instructions.  It  is  to  be  an  "  active  con- 
trol:"  and  this  is  the  next  step.  An  active  control  is  not  a  very 
dear  species  of  authority,  and  may  be  earned  to  a  very  great 
](ength,  until  at  last  they  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  views, 
fitiid  seize  upon  every  thing  but  the  shew  of  authority.  $uch» 
exactly,  I  am  informed,  was  the  plan  by  which  the  great 
mogul  and  the  king  of  Bengal  were  reduced  to  what  they 
|iow  are. 

To  this  artful  and  progressive  scheme  I  peremptorily 
object.  If  it  be  right  to  vest  the  powers  of  the  court  of 
directors  in  a  board  of  privy  counsellors,  to  which  however  I 
should  object,  it  should,  at  any  rate,  be  done  openly.  A 
great  nation  ought  never  to  descend  to  gradual  and  insidious 
incroachment.  Do  what  you  wish  for  openly ;  and  shew  the 
company  that  what  you  dared  to  do^  you  dare  to  justify.  If 
the  question  were  merely,  whether  the  powers  ought  to  b^ 
continued  in  tlie  hands  of  the  directors,  or  nut  Into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  privy  counsellors,  I  shoula  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  give  it  to  the  latter ;  but,  imquestionably,  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  id^  of  giving  it  to  a  board  of  privy 
counsellors. 

The  great  object  in  settling  the  government  of  India  is  to 
contrive  the  means  of  separating  the  commerce  from  the 
revenue.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer,  who  is  infinitely  more  fond  of  talking  about  looking 
our  situation  in  the  face  than  he  is  of  realfy  doing  so,  has 
not  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  this  instance,  looked  our  sttu- 
]^ttpn  in  the  face.  I  took  much  pains  in  my  enquiry  ooncern* 
ing  the  commerce  and  the  revenue.  I  consulted  with  every 
OPe  capable  of  giving  me  instruction,  or  of  suggesting  the 
jheans;  but  I  could  not  devise  the  means  of  really  and  bene* 
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ficially  separating  the  eommerce  from,  the  fereime*  1  found 
that  th^  were  so  involved,  as  to  be  for  a  time  at  least  inse- 
parable, I  found  that  the  revenue  was  absolutely  necessary  ta 
the  cohducting  of  the  commerce,  and  that  the  commerce  wa» 
essential  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  I  felt  the  difficulty « 
1  agreed  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men,  that  a  sepa-^ 
ration  might  be  ejffected  by  time,  but  I  looked  our  situation  in 
the  face,  and  finding  the  necessity  of  the  state  called  for  the  go** 
Vernment  of  India,  I  took  the  comn^rce  as  well  as  the  govern- 
m^it.  This  was  my  measure,  and  the  House  knows  the  cry 
which  was  circulated  throughout  the  country.  What  is  themea^ 
sure  of  the  right  honouraUe  gentleman?  The  board  may  send 
instructions  to  India  in  commercial  matters,  where  they  think 
the  revenue  is  concerned.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  may  do  this*  But  if  the 
(company  should  conceive  that  the  subject  of  the  instructions 
Is  merely  commercial,  they  may  appeal — appeal  to  whom, 
from  whom?  Appeal  from  the  chancdior  of  the  exchequer^ 
and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  king  in  his  council?  What,  will  not  the  king 
in  his  council  advise  and  take  the  opinion  of  the  chancelloif 
of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  of  state?  Or  is  it  insi- 
nuated by  the  bill,  that  the  security  of  the  company  consists 
in  the  appeal  being  from  the  ostensible  advisers  of  the  king 
to  the  secret  junto^  who  ate  really  the  efficient  ministers  of  Ae 
fcoimtry?  Is  this,  which  has  been  with  so  much  probability 
Suspected  to  be  the  case,  now  to  be  acknowledged  ?  Or  is 
the  ^peal  any  thing  more 'than  a  fidlacy  and  a  farce  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between  my  abominable  bill 
and  the  bill  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  between  my 
bill,  which  has  excited  so  much  clamour,  but  upon  which  I 
am  ready  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  to  appeal  from  the  public 
to  the  public;  not  doubting  but  that,  However  they  were  de- 
luded by  the  nonsense  of  epithetis  for  a  time,  they  will  form 
a  true  judgment  at  last  By  my  wicked  bill  the  commerce 
wa$  taken  as  well  -as  the  government  By  this  bill,  if  die 
commissioners  do  meddle  with  the  commerce,  the  directors 
have  the  glorious  privilege  of  appealing  from  the  minister  to 
the  minister.  My  bill  paced  the  commerce  in  the  hands  of 
!lFiine  gentlemen,  who  either  were  at  that  time,  or  had  beei> 
formerly,  in  the  direction,  and  who  consequently  were  com- 
petent to  the  care  of  it  This  bill  gives  government,  terri* 
tory,  revenue,  and  commerce,  to  a  board  of  privy  counselors.- 
This  is  a  bill,  in  my  mind,  calculated  to  perpetuate  weakness«^ 
It  p^:petuates  weakness  by  dividing  the  powen  Leave  the 
entire  powers  -Witli  the  directors,  ot  tak«  them  entirely  awrty^ 
iSieite  IS  xio  puddkcGurseto  be  runr 
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I  have  hem  told  dince  I  came  into  the  House  this  day^. 
tibat  the  clause  of  secrecy  is  to  be  withdrawn.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  if  it  is  meant  fairly.  It  would  have  been  highly  ab* 
sard  that  such  a  contradictory  system  should  have  b^  esta- 
blii^ed  under  the  name  of  a  government,  where  orders  might 
secretly  be  conveyed  to  India  by  the  commissioners,  at  the 
Very  moment  when  they  were  giving  their  open  countenance 
to  instructions  to  be  sent  from  the  directors  of  a  quite  con- 
trary tendency*  It  would  have  been  a  farce,  a  child's  play, 
rather  than  a  government,  to  suffer  such  a  scheme  of  dark 
mtrtgne. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  influence  which  has  been  made 
so  much  a  to|Uc  of  declamation  and  of  clamour.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  I  would  infinitely  rather  see  the  influence 
erected  at  home  than  abroad,  because  I  am  sure  that  at  home 
it  would  be  much  less  than  abroad.  Will  any  man  tell  me, 
that  if  Mn  Hastings  had  been  at  home  he  would  have  been 
able  to  do  the  same  things  which,  with  his  long  arm,  he  has 
been  able  to  do  in  India  r  Could  he  have  withstood  die  reso- 
lutions which  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  so  much 
to  his  honour,  moved  against  him  two  years  ago  ?  Or  could 
he  have  had  such  influence  as  to  have  worked  upon  the  same 
le&med  gentleman,  after  he  had  made  the  declaration  which 
I  have  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  House,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  never  went  to  the  borders  of  Bengal,  without 
having  in  view  the  imprisonment  of  a  prince,  or  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  people,  to  state  to  the  House  much  in  his  praise^ 
and  very  little  in  his  dis&vour,  and  to  say,  that  his  recal  was 
only  a  matter  of  expediency  at  the  time?  Could  such  a  con"> 
version  have  been  accomplished  by  any  person  in  England? 
No,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  India  governor  at  Calcutta  whose  in- 
fluence I  dread. 

But,  say  ministers,  the  plan  of  succession  by  seniority  and 
gradation  will  destroy  the  great  Influence  of  the  chief  goverr 
not  in  India.  Is  this  truer  Are  all  captains  alike ?  allma-^ 
jors,  all  colonels,  all  appointments  of  the  same  rank,  civil 
and  military?  No,  the  source  of  influence  in  India  is  the 
service  on  which  they  are  sent.  One  captain  may  be  sent  to 
one  place,  and  anothei'  to  another ;  one  to  Benares,  another 
to  GKide  5  and  the  great  object  is  to  procure  the  lucrative  in- 
stead of  the  valueless  destination.  Hence,  then,  the  absur* 
dity  of  the  projected  scheme  of  seniority  and  gradation.  By 
such  a  scheme  you  take  from  the  power  at  home  the  means 
of  securing  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  inferior.  Com- 
pare it  again  to  an  army.  The  general  must  undoubtedly  be 
invested  with  powers  sufficient  to  the  executioil  of  the  mea- 
sures intrusted  to  him;  but  at  the  came  time  he  should  con* 
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stantly  know,  that  his  authority  is  derived  from  a  source  to 
which  all  his  army  look  up  for  prefennent,  and  from  which 
alone  he  can  draw  security  for  himself.  Establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  his  officers  and  men  should  be  advanced  ae* 
cording  to  seniority  and  gradation,  leaving  to  him  the  sole 
authority  of  sending  this  colonel  to  one  service  and  that  to 
another,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  That  the  army  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  general  more  than  the  kin^.  Just 
so  of  the  company.  If  the  civil  and  military  officers  do  not 
look  to  home  for  preferment,  if  their  fortunes  are  to  depend 
solely  on  the. chief  governor,  what  more  have  tliey  to.do  than 
to  court  his  favour,  by  entering  into  his  views.  If  he  should* 
desire  to  disobey  the  instructions,  his  army  is  ready  to  support 
him,  for  the  parent  power  has  yielded  up  the  means  of  draw- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  body  to  itself.  Unhappy  land  I 
thus  art  thou  devoted  to  the  continuance  of  that  pernicious 
system  which  has  devastated  thy  fields,  which  has  dr^idied 
itself  in  thy  blood,  and  fattened  on  thy  spoils !  Thusi,  mi- 
serable people,  are  you  to  be  abandoned  to  the  merciless  and 
insatiable  lusts  of  a  successive  band  of  sanguinary  adventurers, 
before  whose  eyes  no  punishment  is  set  up  ^cfusd  to  tlie  temp- 
tations which  the  luxuries  of  your  land  present  to  them  ! 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  to  the '  governor  which  you 
shall  send  out,  act  as  you  please  in  Hindostan  for  these 
four  years  to  come?  Do  as  you  like;  all  I  shall  require  from 
you  is  to  give  me  an  account  of  your  transacticHis  when  you 
return  V 

My  bill  was  charged  with  erecting  a  fourth  estate  in  the 
legislature.  Did  it  erect  any  estate  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  time?  The  court  of  directors  was  the  fourth  estate,  and 
my  bill  only  changed  the  nature  of  that  estate.  It  changed  . 
it  from  an  estate  without  efficacy,  to  one  which  promised  to 
have  it.  It  changed  it  froni  one  which,  from  its  quality,  was 
liable  to  much  delusion,  to'  one  which,  by  being  incessantly 
under  the  eye  and  inspection  of  parliament,  was  less  lial)le  to 
imposition,  or  to  misconduct.  It  changed  it  from  one  not 
controlable,  to  one  constantly  under  chepk,  and  removeable 
by  address  from  either  House.  Could  the  commissioners 
have  continued  in  6ffice  one  moinent  after  an  address  ?  They 
could  not,  like  the  present  ministers  in  the  last  parliament, 
come  to  reason  against  the  address,  Tl^Jy  mw?t  have  re- 
tired. If  that  board  had  been  nominated  and  removeable  by 
the  crown,  I  may  venture  to  suspect  that  the  bill  wpi^ld  not 
have  been  so  harshly  treated  in  another  House. 

Had  I  made  the  board  removeable  by  the  crown,  it  might 

not  have  been  so  palatable  to  the  last  House  of  Commons;  hut 

I  to  tlie  other  bnmcbea  of  the  l^gislatare^  I  think  I  may  ven-^ 
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ture  to  suspect  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable.  I  have 
been  accused  of  grasping  at  power*  Did  I  shew  such  a  dispo* 
sitioa  ?  The  road  was  open.  I  had  only  to  be  instrumental  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown^  to  the  increase  of  that  influence 
which  I  had  contributed  to  diminish^  und  the  road  to  power 
was  open.  But  it  would  neither  have  been  honourable  to 
myself,  nor  safe  for  the  people.  I  chose  my  course ;  and  I  do 
not  regret  the  personal  consequences.  This  biH,  on  the  con- 
trary, increases  the  influence  of  the  crown,  without  reform- 
ing the  abuses  of  India;  it  goes  a  length  which  mine  never 
presumed  to  go ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  too  much  the  character  of 
the  present  ministry  to  subject  the  countiy  to  very  great  and 
^alarming  inoonveniencies,  for  very  uncertain)  and,  at  best,  but 
very  slender  good. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations  which  are  proposed  with 
respect  to  presents,  I  think  that  in  the  year  1784  they  ar^ 
idle  and  ridiculous.  They  were  made  in  the  year  1773. 
They  were  then  made  as  strong  as  they  can  be  now,  and  they 
have  been  of  no  avail.  The  only  eflicacious  plaq  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  and  every  other  abuse  is,  by  the  institution  of  a 
vigorous  govtrnuient.  Place  vigorous  powei^  in  the  hands  of 
men  constantly  under  the  eye  of  parliament,  and  what  are  the 
consequences  ?  If  they  should  come  down  and  say,  "  We  sent 
out  sti'ict  injonctions,  but  they  have  be€»n  disobeyetl,'*  the  an- 
swer would  be  apt  and  conclusive,  "  Why  do  you  not  remove 
the  disobedient  officer  ?  Instantly  appoint  his  successor,  and 
bring  home  the  delinquent."  Such  was  the  prospect  which  I 
had  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners ;  and  so  &r  am  I 
from  thinking  that  the  institution  of  such  a  board  would  have 
given  immense  influence  to  the  ministers  who  should  appoint, 
that  even  now,  when  I  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishing 
permanency  to  the  ministers  in  being,  I  am  most  earnestly  de- 
sirous that  they  should  invest  conunissioners  with  the  complete 
power  of  the  Indian  aftairs ;  so  anxious  am  I  for  the  perma- 
nency 6f  the  Indian  government. 

But  I  was  asked,  why  sliould  the  Indian  government,  be 
rendered  more  permanent  than  tlie  British?  It  is  more  neces- 
sary, in  my  opinion,  tliat  thete  should  be  more  pemianency 
in  a  distant  government  than  in  a  near  one.  Shocks  in  the 
one  cannot  be  observed  when  they  happen,  and  the  efiect  of 
changes,  might  not  be  seen  in  time  to  be  remedied.  My 
board  had  not  complete  permanency,  but  it  had  a  chance  for 
permanency  by  its  ccmstitution.  From  what  source  has  all 
the  weakness  of  the  Indian  government  sprung  ?  From  the 
variations  whi^  happened  in  our  government  at  home.  Why 
has  Mr.  Haatlngs  presume  to  disobey  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment ?  Because  he  bm  d^endence  op  a  party,  which^  in  the 
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chance  of  changes  may  be  able  to  protect  him  by  the  time  that 
his  disobedience  is  known.  I  see  an  honourable  gentleman 
(Major  Scott)  smile.  Perhaps  that  honourable  gentleman's 
smile  means  to  insinuate  that  his  great  friend's  dependence  is 
on  a  power  not  liable  to  the  changes  of  party,  and  from  which 
all  the  csilamities  of  the  reign  have  originated.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  true^  and  too  visible^  that  the  present  bill  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  fountain.  The  time  may  come,  and  I  trust 
it  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  eyes  of  uiat  quarter  will  be 
opened  to  the  true  interests  of  the  crown  and  the  people. 

To  sum  up  my  objections  to  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  they 
are  these.  It  provides  for  a  weak  government  at  home  by  the 
division  of  the  power ;  and  it  perpetuates  the  abuses  in  India, 
by  giving  additional  authority  to  the  officers  abrpad.  It  is 
linstatesman-like  in  its  principles;  for  it  absurdly  gives. the 
power  of  originating  measures  to  one  board,  and  the  nomi^ 
nation  of  oflicers  for  the  execution  of  those  measures  to  ano- 
ther. It  increases  influence  without  vesting  responsibility; 
and  it  operates  by  dark  intrigue,  rather  than  by  avowed 
authority. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  the 
regulations,  I  think,  and  always  did,  that  the  zemindars 
and  polygars  ought  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions,  and 
that  the  rents  should  be  fixed  and  settled  by  a  rule  of  past 
periods,  and  not  of  future  inquiry.  Begin  fresh  inquiries 
and  assessments,  and  you  give. authority  to  the  very  evils 
which  you  profess  to  remove.  I  consider  all  the  prohibitory 
clauses  against  presents,  as  mere  words,  and  must  do  so  in 
recollecting  how  much  has  already  been .  tried,  and  to  how- 
little  effect. 

Mr.  Fox  here  referred  to  the  conduct  of  General  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr^  Francis,  of  which  he  spoke  in  the 
most  handsome  terms ;  he  alluded  to  the  memorable  express- 
B!on  of  Lord  Thurlow,  *^  that  he  wished  the  ship  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  that  conveyed  them  to  India;"  an  expression  which 
he  sofi;ened,  by  saying,  that  he  made  the  wish  ^\  because  he 
could  spare  them  out  <?  the  world.*'  He  treated  this  language 
in  terms  of  strong  indignation. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill,  which  he  should  take  notice  of^ 
was  that  which  related  to  the  mode  of  trial  intended  to  be 
adopted,  instead  of  a  trial  by  jury.  He  had  no  objection  to 
that  part  which  legalized  evidence  to  be  taken  in  ln()ia,  and 
properly  transmitted  here;  but  what  he  never  could  give  his 
assent  to,  was  the  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury ;  for  although  it 
was  equally  necessary  for  both  judge  and  jury  to  possess  a 
sound  head,  good  sense,  and  an  honest  heart,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  stations  were  widely  different,  one  was  to  judge  of  the 
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matter  of  fact,  the  other  of  the  law;  the' jury  had  merely  to 
consider  of  the  evidence  before  them :  and  thp  only  similar 
trial  to  the  one  in  question  that  he  knew  of»  was  that  of  a/ 
xourt-martial ;  but  that  materially  differed,  as  every  soldier 
at  the  time  of  his  enlisting  knew  what  tribunal  he  must  submit 
to;  but  in  the  present  instance^  persons  gone  out  to  India 
went  out  on  the  faith  of  being  tried,  if  occasion  oflfered,  by 
the  then  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary 
mode  that  might  be  afterwards  adopted ;  and  if  the  present; 
bill  was  not  to  affect  any  that  were  already  gone  abroad*  it 
was,  in  fact,  doing  nothing.  In  a  court  martial  a  man 
was  tried  by  his  peers,  by  n^en  brought  up  in  the  same  sdbool,, 
in  the  same  profession,  with  the  same  notions  of  honour  and 
discipline;  but  here  was  a  material  difference,  and  as  the 
clauses  were  framed,  it  appeared  to  him  intended  more  as  a 
screen  for  delinquents,  than  as  a  punishment;  for  there  were 
but  two  kind  of  accusers,  and  who  were  they  ?  Why,  the 
company  or  the  crown.  Now,  supposing  Mr.  Hastings  com- 
ing home;  would  the  attorney  general  accuse  him  ?  No ;  cer* 
tamly  he  would  not,  for  the  grave  chancellor  liad  declared 
the  man  innocent  already.  Well,  then,  would  the  company 
accuse  him  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  the  company  who  were  his  ^servants,  his  domes- 
tics, would  dare  to  accuse  him;  therefore  the  tribunal  might 
Airly  be  called  a  bed  of  justice  for  justice  would  sleep  upon 
it. 

The  India  compa|iy  would  be  sure  not  to  accuse  him,  for  at 
the  time  he  was  committing  the  depredations  in  Oude^  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  company,  he  sent  them  home  an  in- 
vestment; aiid  to  curry  favour,  employed  the  son  (^  the 
chairman^  in  direct  oppositicm  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  home ;  of  course  he  was  secure  from  the  company,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  his  peace  with  government ;  for 
lie  certainly  was  as  much  at  their  mercy  as  he  would  be  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  country  that  ever  was  formed; 
for  the  mockery  of  three  peers  to  be  chosen,  and  aix  com- 
moners, was  absurd  to  a  d^^ree,  as  every  person  must  know  that 
Ih^  crown  would  have  the  appointment  of  the  whole,  and. 
what  chance  did  an  individual  stand  who  was  to  have  the  crown 
for  his  accuser,  and  to  chuse  the  judges,  to  try  and  deter- 
mine? He  was  extremely  severe  on  the  refiectiond  that  had 
been  cast  on  him,  relative  to  invading  the  charter,  and  pointed 
put  by  what  means  it  would  now  entirelv  be  taken  away  from 
tiie  inroprietors ;  therefore  he  cautionea  them  to  be  careful, 
jiot  in  die  blindness  of  their  zeal  for  a  man,  however  fair  his 
character  might  be,  to  stdFer  him  to  do  that  which  they  would 
*  h^ei^r  be  sorry  fof,  when  too  late.     He  concluded  by^  say- 
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ing,  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  any  more  at  present,  as 
he  should  hare  an  opportunity  in  the  committee,  and  he  hoped 
several  times  before  the  bill  passed,  of  pointing  out  to  the 
country  the  danger  there  was  in  passing  this  bill,  and  the 
mortal  stab  it  would  give  to  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  House  divided  on  the  question,  That 
the  speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 

Tetters.  Tellers. 

Y"*    iMr.R.SmitIi  r^i— Noes  {^^  g^^^.^^    j6o. 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Bill  won  the  Restoration  op  the  Estates  Forpeitep 
IN  THE  Rebellion  op  1745- 

August  2. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Dundas  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  en- 
able his  majesty  to  grant  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  proprietors, 
upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  the  Forfeited  Estates  m  Scot- 
land, which  were  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  25th  of  George  the  second,  and  to  repeal  the  said  act.  Mr. 
Pitt  seconded  this  motion* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  proposition  had  his  most  hearty  appro- 
bation. The  execution  of  some,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  others,  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  their  crimes ;  and 
thcdr  descendants  had  been  punished  by  forty  years  deprfva- 
tion  of  their  fortunes  tor  the  faults  of  their  ancestors.  TUb 
{mnciple  of  restoration  was  just,  generous,  politic,  and  hu- 
nume,  and  he  did  not  see  that  any  one  could  form  an  ol^ection 
to  JU  He  approved  so  mudi  of  the  principle^  that  he  thought 
the  proposition  ought  not  to  stop  where  it  did ;  if  the  princi- 
ple was  goody,  it  ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  extend  to  aU  forfeitures  of  estates  in 
England,  as  wdl  as  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  the  same 
rebellion.  Gentlemen  would  feel,  that  he  alluded  particu- 
larly to  the  case  of  a  noble  lord,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  related,  he  meant  the  £arl  of  Newburgh,  the  preset 
representative  of  the  Derwcntwater  &mily.  He  did  not  witJ> 
to  speak  of  crimes  long  since  committed,  and  long  since  atonod 
for;  nor  did  hei  mean  %o  justify  rebeUion;  but  Uus  i6licb'be 
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Wiild  say,  that  there  were  circamstances  in  tiie  case  of  the 
Derwentwater  &mily,  which  palliated,  excused,  ziay,  did 
every  thing  but  justify,  the  treason  committed  by  it  He  was 
aware,  that  with  respect  to  the  Derwentwater  estate,  there 
were  difficulties,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  cases  then  before 
the  House,  as  the  former  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
Greenwich  hospital;  but  he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whether  some  means  might 
not  be  devised  to  extend  the  munificence  of  parliament  to  Lord 
Newburgb,  to  which  he  had  as  good  a  claim  as  those  who  were 
now  about  to  enjoy  it ;  the  principle  was  equally  applicable  to 
all;  and  though  he  was  convinced  np  partiality  existed  in  the 
jninds  of  those  who  patronised  the  present  measure,  still  it 
would  be  more  complete  and  free  from  cavil,  if  the  English 
estates  were  restored  as  well  as  Xhe  Scots.  He  did  not  expect 
thatany  thing  would  be  done  in  this  session  for  Lord  Newburgh; 
but  he  hcp^  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  turn 
the  case  of  that  noble  lord  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  tp 
propose  something  on  that  head  next  year. 

As  this  measure  had  for  its  object  the  relief  of  individuals,  whose 
uneauivocal  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty  and  his 
finmiy  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  tainted  or  affected  by  the 
envies  of  their  ancestors,  it  met  with  the  perfect  approbatum  of 
Ae  commons. 


Commutation  Act* 
August  10. 


/*^N  the  aist  of  June,  Mr.  Chancellor  Ktt  moved  several  reso*. 
^^  lutions,  as  the  foundation  of  the  act,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Commutation  Act.  He  stated  to  the  House,  that  the 
Hlieit  trade  of  the  country  had  of  late  increased  to  so  alarmiiig.i^ 

-  height,  asto  endimger  almopt  the  very  existence  of  several  branches 
of  the  revenue,  a^  more  particularly  that  of  tea.  It  had  ap* 
peiured  before  the  committee  on  smuggling,  that  only  5,500,000  u>« 
weight  of  tea  was  sold  annually  by  the  East  India  company, 
whereas  the  annual  consumption  of -the  kingdom  was  supj^osed 
from  good  authority,  to  exceed  twelve  millions,  so  that  the  illicit 
trade  m  this  article  was  more  than  double  the  legal.    The  only 

"  remedy  he  could  devise  for  this  evil  was,  to  lower  the  duties  oA 
tea  to  so  Bmall  an  amount,  as  to  make  the  profit  on  the  illicit  trade 
not  adequate  to  the  risk.    It  was  well  known,  that  in  this  trade  the 

.  price  of  freight  and  insurance  to  the  shore  was  about  25  per  cent., 
;aj)d  thf  jivBOranof  on  the  bland  carriage  about  iq  per  cent  more. 
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The  duty  &tk  tea,  as  it  then  fetoed,  was  about  50  par  cent.,  sb  that 
the  smuggler  had  an  advantage  over  the  fair  dealer  of  15  per  cent, 
98  the  voyage  from  England  to  the  continent  might  be  easily  re- 
peated four  or  ^\Q  times  in  the  year ;  he  therefore  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  tea  to  12  J  per  cent.  As  this  regulation  would 
-cause  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about  600,000 1.  per  annun^ 
he  proposed  to  make  good  the  same  by  an  additional  window  tax. 
This  tax,  he  said,  would  not  be  felt  as  an  additional  burthen,  but 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  commutation,  and  would  in  fact  prove 
favourable  to  the  suUect :  a  house,  for  instance  of  nine  windows^ 
which  would  be  rated  at  los.  6d.  might  be  sup{)osed  to  consume 
7 lb.  of  tea ;  the  difference  between  the  old  duties  on  which,  and 
the  new  duty  proposed,  might,  at  an  average,  amount  to  il.  5s,  loc^ 
go  that  such  ia  family  would  gain  by  the  commutation  15s.  4d.  But 
the  prinetpal  benefit  he  expected  from  this  measure  was  the  abso- 
lute roin  of  the  smuggling  trade,  which,  he  said,  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  the  profit  of  their  teas.  Another  benefit  would  be, 
the  timely  and  necessary  relief  it  would  afford  the  East  India  com« 
pany.  By  this  regulation  they  would  find  a  vent  for  thirteen,,  in- 
«tead  of  five  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
take  twenty  more  large  ships  into  their  service.  The  resolution8> 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  agreed  toi 
4n  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
which  met  with  a  warm  opposition.  On  the  loth  of  August,  uno^ 
'B  motion  for  taking  the  report  from  the  committee  on  the  bJll  mto 
consideration} 

Mr.  Fox  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  ^s  well  as  to 
many  parts  of  its  detail,  because  it,  was  founded  on  a  deception, 
and  held  that  out  as  a  commutation,  which  was  no  commutes 
tion  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  taking  off  a  tax  upon  a 
luxury,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  a  necessary,  ^nd  not  only  laying  » 
tax  on  a  necessary,  but  laying  it  in  a  way,  at  once  partial,  un-> 
equal,  and  oppressive,  by  making  the  poor  pay  for  the  rich, 
and  taxing  those  that  did  not  drink  tea,  in  order  to  acconouno- 
date  those  who  did,  and  to  enable  them  to  drink  their  te^  |tt 
a  cheaper  rate.    The  bill,  to  have  come  before  the  public 
fairly,  ought  to  have  been  divided,  and  brought  in  as  two  bill$; 
the  one,  a  bill  declaring,  that,  for  the  better  prev^tion  pf 
smuggling,  parliament  found  it  expedient  to  take  off  the  sub? 
Vsisting  high  duties  on  teas,  and  in  their  stead  to  lay  a  duty  of 
1 2*.  per  cent,  only ;  and  the  other,    a  bill  to   lay  certain 
additional  duties  on  windows.      Had  the  two  bills  ^  been  so 
brought  in,  they  would  have  stood  upon  their  separate  prin- 
ciples, and  might  have  been  separately  examined  and  dis* 
cussed.     There  would  theft  have  been  no  fallacy,  no  decep- 
tion, nor  any  ground  for  (he  objection  he  was  now  stating, 
namely,  that  the  bill  as  it  stood^  tended  to  deceive  and  to  mis- 
lead; that  it  told  the  public  it  did  <Mie  thing,  while  in  feet  it 
did  another^  directly  thereverse  of  what  it  ^See^  to  do*  The 
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new  ta^  on  windows,  proposed  by  the  present  bill,  was  an  es> 
ceeding  heavy  burden  laid  upon  the  public :  he  was  fer  from 
saying  that  heavy  burdens  were  not  actually  necessary :  h^ 
knew  they  were,  and  however  other  gentlemen  might  think, 
he  was  convinced,  that  still  heavier  burdens  were  necessary 
and  must  be  imposed  before  the  country  could  be  retrieved  ; 
but  what  he  meant  to  contend  for  was,  that  when  burdens 
'Were  laid  upon  the  people,  there  sliould  never  be  practised  the 
smallest  attempt  to  deceive  them ;  they  should  be  dealt  with 
lionestly  and  openly,  and  not  blinded  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  tax,  which  undoubtedly  they  were  on  the  present  occasion, 
since  windows  had  no  more  necessary  relation  to  tea,  than 
bricks,  or  hats,  or  horses,  or  any  other  of  the  objects  selected 
for  taxation  this  year. 

From  this  remark,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
as  to  its  object;  and  he  said  upon  this  head,  undoubtedly 
smuggling  could  not  be  prevented  efFectiially  by  merely  lower- 
ing the  duty  upon  teas;  spirits,  as  an  honourable  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  his,  had  well  remarked,  were  an  article  of  smug« 
gling  equally  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  but  no  man  could 
look  at  the  idea  of  extending  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  spirits, 
without  feeling  even  more  horror  than  they  felt  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  it  was  not  to  be  borne,  that  men  should  be 
called  on  to  pay  a  tax  upon  their  houses  for  drinking  spirits 
in  them.     Spirits,  he  observed,  were  a  species  of  luxury  still 
more  than  tea,  and  to  tax  all  descriptions  (^  men  as  the  pre- 
sent bill  did,  in  respect  to  the  pretence  that  they  might  drink 
spirits  in  their  houses  if  they  chose  it,  was  something  too 
bad  to  be  thought  on  for  a  moment.     His  grand  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was,  that  it  was  compulsory,  and  not 
optional.     This  was,  to  the  highest  degree,  unjust  and  op* 
.pressive;  and  this  it  was  that  took  from  it  the  semblance  as 
well  as  the  reality  of  its  being  a  commutation.     As  the  com-^ 
mencement  of  a  system  of  regulation  of  finance,  it  might  hav© 
been  unobjectionable^  had  it  not  been  compidsory.     If,  for  in- 
stance, it  had  been  enacted,  that  the  occupiers  of  such  houses 
as  chose  to  drink  tea  were  obliged  to  take  out  licenses  annu^ 
ally,  after  a  rate  proportionable  to  the  size  of  their  houses,  ia 
that  case  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  commutation  and  an 
optional  tax;  and  had  persons  convicted  of  drinking  tea  in  their 
houses,  without  having  taken  out  such  a  license,  been  subject  to 
a  heavy  penalty,  he  should  have  thought  it  perfectly  fair  and 
per&cdy  reasonable.    Such  a  system  of  regulation  might  haye 
be^i  af^rwards  followed  by  other  licenses  for  wine,  &c.,  but 
as  the  tax  stood  in  the  biU,  the  drinkers  of  tea  and  those  who 
never  drank  tea,  were  confounded  together;  and  in  order  to 
l^hten  the  burdens  which  ought  to  have  been  borne  by  th« 
TOL.  la.  c 
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Somer,  the  latter  w^ra  tiuced,  and  the  poor^  who  had  been 
too  much  pressed  upon  already  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  were 
to  be  ground  down,  and  severely  oppressed.    Tea,  Mr.  Fox 
iMod,  was,  of  all  commodities,    one  of  the  best  objects    of 
twation,  because  the  best  possible  recommendation  of  any 
tax  was,  that  it   would  be  equally  beneficial,    whether   it 
|>roved  productive  or  not     What  he  meant  by  this,  was^ 
that  if  the  tax  proved  productive,    it  answered   that   way; 
ftnd,  if  it  did  not,  in  that  ca^e  the  consumption  was  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  check  the  consumption  of  some  other  article^ 
the  manufacture  or  the  growth  of  our  own  country,  from 
wrhlch  a  revenue  equally  large,  might  be  derived.     If,   not- 
Irithstanding  th^t  the  duties  hitherto  paid  on  teas  produced 
poojoool.  it  was  really  wiser  to  raise  that  money  in  another 
sway,  we  had  not,  he  said,  heretofore  been  so  much  obliged  to 
the  East  India  company,  as  had  been  thought ;  because  that 
position  being  admitted,  it  followed,  that  without  having  re- 
course to  the  company,  the  same  revenue  might  have  been 
iibtained  at  home  upon  our  own  houses,  and  our  own  windows. 
He  took  notice  of  the  minister's  readiness  to  concede  on 
any  point  that  concerned  himself  and  his  own  opinion  merely^ 
4ind  of  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  concede  in  the  least,  where 
the  benefit  of  the  East  India  company  was  the  object.     It  had 
of  late  been  the  practice  to  cry  up  the  great  importance  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  to  contend,  that  every  thing  ought 
IQ  be  sacrificed  to  the  benefit  of  that  company ;  he  supposed, 
therefore,  that  as  the  present  bill  had,  for  one  of  its  great  ob- 
jects, the  assistance  of  the  East  India  company,  the  minister, 
xeady  as  he  had  been  on  a  late  occasion  to  concede  his  ownopi- 
siion  tp  claipour  and  to  the  arguments  of  opposition,  would  not 
on  the  present  concede  in  the  least,  or  consent  to  filter  in  any 
.inateriid  respect,  a  bill^  equally  unwarrantable  in  its  principle 
aad  defective  in  the  detail  of  its  clauses.     At  times,  hie  said,  he 
had  heard  taxes  for  luxuries  called  for  in  his  mind  very  idly, 
because  many  such  taxe?,  however  popular  they  might  sound 
when  pr^qx>sed9  would  have  tendea  to  detriment  the  revenue 
by  provipg  unproductive.     He  was  not,  therefore,  for  having 
the  idea  of  taxmg  luxuries  carried  to  the  extent  that  some  gen- 
tlemen wished,  but  when  a  fax  was  laid  upon  tea,  which  un- 
doiibtedly  was  a  luxury,  but  a  luxury  so  much  in  use,  that  it 
came  near  to  be  ^  necessary,  and  when  that  tax  was  so  &r  ef- 
ificient  as  to  produce  new  a  million  yearly,  he  ^as  not  for  aban- 
doning that  U^  to  lay  a  tax  on  an  absolute  necessary,  which 
houses  undoubt^ly  were.     Nor  was  he  quite  so  sure,  di.  t  this 
ta^  upon  windows  would  prove  ^  productive  as  was  expected, 
c^  th^  the  old  window  tax  woi^  continue  as  efficient  as  it 
fa£ld  been  hitherto  found  to  be.    Let  gentlemen  remember, 
that  when  the  window  tax  as  it  $tood  at  that  dajy  had  beat 
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last  augmentedand  regulated,  many  persmis  blodced  up  seireral 
of  their  windows,  to  avoid  paying  it;  now  a  tax  on  window^ 
so  much  heavier  was  impeded,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
they  would  block  up  more,  by  which  means,  not  only  the  dt 
ficiency  and  productiveness  of  the  new  tax  would  be  checked) 
but  the  productiveness  of  the  old  window  tax  would  be  di» 
minished. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  various  arguments  against  the  general  prin- 
ciple and  the  probable  operation  of  the  bill,  spwe  to  several 
of  the  clauses,  and  animaverted  on  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Rose 
had  answered  Mr.  Eden's  remarks.  The  general  reply,  he 
said,  had  been,  «  Oh,  we  shaU  bring  up  a  clause  for  that,"  and 
this  had  been  repeated  several  times,  which  was  a  pretty  strong 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  re-committing  the  bill.  His  right 
honourable  friend  had  contended  very  wisely  and  ably,  that  if 
gentlemen  having  three  houses  were  not  to  pay  for  vaore  than 
two,  that  by  a  parity  of  argument,  those  who  had  two  houses 
ought  not  to  pay  for  more  than  one.  This  was  undoubtedly 
fair  reasoning,  and  the  fact  was,  that  if  the  present  were  a  tax 
<m  houses,  and  were  meant  to  be  such,  every  house  in  the 
possession  of  any  person  ought  to  pay ;  if  he  had  three,  allthreei 
if  four,  all  four :  on  the  contraiy,  if  it  was  really  designed  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  the  tea  tax,  in  that  case,  only  one  housd 
bdonging  to  any  gentleman  ought  to  pay  it,  and  that  thehousi^ 
where  he  himself  resided,  as  that  would  be  the  house  undoubt* 
ediy  in  which  tea  would  be  drunk.  He  declared,  the  only 
reason  that  struck  his  mind,  that  could  be  urged  against  charg* 
ing  every  house  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  had  several,  waS| 
that  it  was  recollected  Uie  right  honourable  gentleman,  ia 
opening  the  proposition  originally,  had  stated,  that  individuals 
would  save  by  paying  the  tax  instead  of  paying  the  high  pricey 
upon  teas,  and  it  was  thought  that  after  such  a  decwation,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  pay  for  four  houses^ 
for  the  privilege  of  drinking  tea  in  one  of  them.  He  adverted 
to  tne  question  about  minors  and  guardians,  and  said  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman  had  not  answered  that,  by  asking  whether 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ought  not  to  pay  the  tax  ?  Undoubtedly 
he  ought;  but  as  the  bill  stood,  the  mischief  was,  Aait  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  a  minor  of  a  certain  description,  who  had  a 
fortune,  not  only  far  inferior,  but  scarcely  equal  to  his  support, 
were  to  pay  the  same  exactly.  Mr.  Fox  dwelt  on  this  fot 
some  time,  and  pohited  out,  that  by  the  inaccuracy  of  wordi]^ 
one  of  the  clauses,  if  a  person  possessed  a  thousand,  or  asuf 
great  ntotiber  of  houses,  let  out  to  more  than  one  fisinrily  eacl^ 
lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  pay  the  tax  upon  no  more  than  two 
of  them.  He  explained  this,  by  shewing,  that  the  bill  stated, 
Afat  where  two  houses  were  let  to  more  than,  one  flunify,  the 
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faoidlord  should)  in  that  case,  be  taken  to  be  the  occupier ;  and 
m  another  part  of  the  bill  it  provided,  that  any  person  occu- 
pying more  than  two  houses,  should  pay  only  for  two.  This,. 
liowever,  he  stated  rather  as  a  proof  that  the  bill  wanted  ver- 
bal correction  and  amendment,  than  as  a  serious  objection 
to  it 

An  honourable  gentleman  had  compared  the  present  pro- 
position, which  compelled  all  persons,  whether  they  drank  tea 
or  not,  to  pay  a  tax  for  it,  to  the  custom  of  obliging  every 
person  in  France  to  pay  a  tax  on  salt,  but  greatly  in  his  mind 
to  the  injury  of  the  mild  spirit  of  French  taxation.     There 
was,  he  said,  no  degree  of  comparison  on  the  score  of  necessity 
between  the  use  of  salt  and  of  tea.     The  latter  was  clearly  a 
luxury,  and  no  way  conducive  to  health,  perhaps  far  other- 
wise, as  many  had  thought.     Salt,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  ne- 
cessary, and,  therefore,  it  was  far  less  oppressive  to  oblige  all 
the  subjects  in  France  to  purchase  as  much  salt  as  it  was  sup- 
posed a  person  of  any  given  description  in  life  would  have  oc- 
casion for.     Mr.  Fox  reprobated  Mr.  Rose's  expression,  that 
he  had  a  clause  to  bring  up  as  a  rider,  at  the  third  reading. 
He  declared,  he  never  had  heard  such  a  reply  come  from  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  when  a  bill  was  in  progress.     Bring- 
ing up  clauses  by  way  of  rider,  was  not  a  regular  matter,  but 
a  mere  matter  of  resort,  when  any  material  circumstance  had^ 
through  inadvertency,  escaped  notice,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
insert  it  in  the  body  of  a  bill ;  it  was  therefore  ail  additional 
reason  why  they  ought  to  re-commit  the  bill.     He  said,  the 
great  amendment  he  wished  for  was,  that  total  and  material 
alteration  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the  making  it  optional, 
and  not  compulsory.     That  aloncj  in  his  mind,  could  cure 
the  defects  of  it;  but  as  he  did  not  imagine  he  could  prevail 
on  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  make  that  alteration,  he 
must  join  issue  with  the  honourable  baronet,  who  had  said  he 
hoped,  as  the  present  was  a  bill  of  experiment,  it  would  bemade 
only  a  temporary  bill.  He  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  rendere4 
permanent,  and  indeed  he  heartily  wished  the  right  hondura-^ 
ble  gentleman  would  consent  to  postpone  going  on  with  l;be 
bill  till  the  next  session.     A  few  months  cotud  make  no  great 
difference,  and  the  matter  did  not  press  in  point  of  revenue. 
The  whole  of  the  bill  might  be  re-considered  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  during  the  rec^s,  and  be  brought  forward 
next  year  under  considerable  improvements.    Mr.  Fox  reca- 
pitulated his  several  objections,  viz.  that  the  bill  held  out  a  de- 
ception to  the  public  on  a  subject  on  which  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  plain  dealing  and  with  confidence;  that  it  was 
compulsory  when  it  ought  to  be  optional;  that  it  ground  the 
^ce  of  the  poor,  and  imposed  a  general  tax  lon  all  persoas^  m 
'  •       .  '19  .        ' 
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well  those  who  drank  tea,  as  those  who  did  not  drink  it,  and 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  likely  to  put  an  effectual  end  to 
smuggling.  Were  he  certain  that  it  would  operate  as  a  mate- 
rial check  upon  smuggling,  he  owned  he  should  like  it  much 
better;  but  he  fearea  it  would  not«  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Fox  often  glanced  at  the  East  India  company ; 
and  before  he  sat  down,  he  reminded  gentlemen,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  House  the  motion  must  be  negatived 
before  they  could  re-commit  Ihe  bill;  all  those,  therefore, 
who  thought  as  he  di^,  would  join  in  attempting  to  negative 
the  proposition* 


Address  ok  the  King's  Speech,  at  the  Opening  of 
THE  Session. 

January  25, 1785. 
T^HE  king  opened  the  session,  with  the  following  speech : 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen ; 
^'  After  the  laborious  attendance  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
it  has  given  me  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  situation  of  public  affistirs 
iias  admitted  of  so  long  a  recess.  Among  the  objects  which  now 
require  consideration,  I  must  particularly  recommend  to  your 
earnest  ajttention  the  adjustment  of  such  points  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are  not  yet  finally 
arranged  \  the  system  which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  most 
closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage,  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
best  ensure  the  general  prosperity  of  my  dominions.  I  have  th« 
«atisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  notwithstanding  any  appearance 
of  differences  on  the  continent,  I  continue  uniformly  to  receive 
ifirom  all  foreign  powers  the.stronge8t  assurances  of  their  good  dis* 
positions  towards  this  country. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  I  have  ordered  the  es* 
timates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you ;  I  confide  in  your 
liberality  and  zeal  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies,  with  a  just  re« 
gard,  as  well  to  the  oeconomy  requisite  in  every  department,  a9 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  and  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  public  service. 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  thie  success  which  has  attended  th^ 
measures  taken  in  the  last  sessioh  towards  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling, and  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  will  encourage  you 
to  apply  yourselves  with  continued  assiduity  to  those  important  ob* 
jects.  You  will,  I  trust,  also  take  into  early  consideration  the  mattery 
^u^ested  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
and  such  farther  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the 
different  D&fie^  of  &  kii^dom.     I  have  the  fullest  reliance  on  the 
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eontiiuiance  of  your  faithful  and  diligent  exertions  in  every  part  of 
your  public  duty.  You  may  at  au  times  depend  on  my  hearty 
concurrence  in  every  measure  which  can  tend  to  alleviate  our  na- 
tional burdens,  to  secure  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  my  people." 

An  address,  which,  as  usual,  was  an  echo  to  the  speech,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Philips  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  Edwards. 
*The  total  silence  which  the  king's  speech  observed,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  India,  called  up  Mr.  Burke ;  who  adverted  to  what  he 
considered  as  an  unpardonable  omission  therein.  This  silence, 
said  Mr.  Burke,  is  indeed  an  alarming  confession  of  that  distress 
which  it  forbears  to  mention.  AfVer  dwelling  for  some  time  on 
the  enormous  degree  of  profusion  and  peculation  prevalent  in  our 
government  in  the  East  Indies,  he  pledged  himself  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  to  support  his  assertions  with  proofs  the  most  irre- 
fragable ;  and  concluded  by  moving  the  following  amendment  to 
the  address  proposed :  "  Convinced,  as  we  are,  by  the  most  deci- 
sive and  most  melancholy  experience,  that  all  waste  of  the  public 
treasure,  in  the  East  Indies,  immediately  or  mediately  applicable 
to  the  company's  use,  and  all  division  of  that  treasure  from  public 
service  to  the  private  emolument  of  individuals,  must  not  only  bring 
an  unsupportable  burthen  on  the  natives  of  those  countries  (mul- 
titudes of  whom  are  our  fellow  citizens,  and  ought  to  be  the  objects 
of  our  most  tender  concern),  but  'has  a  tendency  to  bring  home 
the  same  burthens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  we  will,  with 
a  care  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  such  an  abuse 
may  effect,  employ  our  most  diligent  researches  to  discover, 
and  our  best  endeavours  to  bring  to  condign  punishment,  the 
authors  of  such  misdemeanors,  if  they  shall  be  found  to  exist." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  next,  and  began  with  declaring,  that  though 
he  most  cordially  concurred  in  every  thing  that  bis  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  Uiought 
it  highly  necessary  that  some  notice  should  have  been  taken 
of  it  in  his  majesty's  speech,  nevertheless  he  should  give  the 
address  his  assent;  and  that  he  should  do  so,  whemer  the 
amendment  was  carried  or  not.  He  then  went  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  Indian  affairs,  declaring  that  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  East  India  directors  for  having  supposed  that  no  sys- 
tem of  government  for  India  could  he  so  bad  as  that  carried 
on  under  their  direction.  Experience  had  shewn,  that  undet 
the  present  absurd  and  miserable  board  of  control  as  much 
peculation  and  corruption  was  carried  on  in  India  as  ever. 
But  as  this  subject  would  soon  be  brought  forward  in  the 
House,,  either  for  advice  or  crimination,  he  would  dismiss  it 
for  the  present. 

He  desired  not  to  be  widerstood  as  pledging  himself  to 
any  particular  measure,  by  giving  his  consent  to  the  present 
address.  As  far  as  what  was  in  it  went  towards  a  declara- 
tion that  the  me^ures  lately  pursued  for  the  prevention  qf 
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Bmuggling  had  been  effectual,  he  had  no  objection,  becatM 
he  hSi  been  told  they  had ;  but  if  any  thing  Kke  an  appro-* 
bation  of  that  wild,  unjust,  oppressive  and  severe  burden  on 
the  public,  the  commutation  tax,  as  it  was  called,  was  im- 
plied under  the  approbation  of  the  measures  against  smug- 
gling, to  that  he  did  not  assent,  because  he  held  it  in  utter  ab- 
horrence. It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a  language  that 
had  been  held  during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  SheK 
bume,  of  increasing  the  revenue  by  taking  off  taxes;  an  idea 
as  absurd  as  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  The  com- 
mutation tax  had  acted  exactly  in  the  contrary  way;  it  had* 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  pfeople,  without  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  country. 

Having  stated  the  hardship  put  upon  the  public  by  the 
commutation  tax,  and  particularly  reprobated  it  as  a  most 
ill«-timed  measure,  it  being  suggested  and  carried  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  public  were  unavoidably  to  be  galled  by  new 
and  burdensome  taxes,  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  unanimity 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  mentioned  with  so  much  satisfaction  as 
iharking  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  advised  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  not  to  draw  too  flattering  a  presage 
from  the  circumstance.  He  put  him  in  remembrance  that 
the  two  last  addresses  at  the  opening  of  the  two  last  sessions 
of  the  old  parliament,  had  been  carried  unanimously,  and 
that  nevertheless  the  two  administrations  then  respectively  in 
office,  had  been  speedily  afterwjffds  overthrown ;  a  circum- 
stance as  little  to  be  expected  by  them,  and  as  little  probable 
at  the  time,  as  a  sudden  overthrow  of  the  present  adminis- 
tralion  was  or  could  be.  —  With  regard  to  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clared himself  a  fast  friend  to  a  measure  of  that  tendency^ 
but  he  could  not  but  conceive  that  the  minister's  proposing 
a  specific  proposition  was  the  most  unlikely  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  end.  He  proceeded  to  remark  on  a  letter  circulated  by 
the  reverend  Mr.  Wyvill,  wherein  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  said  to  have  promised  his  support  to  the  mea-^ 
sure  <^  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister."  *  —  Of  this  he  required 


*  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  circular  letter  sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wyvill,  to  the  chairmen  of  tne  several  committees  of  the  counties  and' 
cities  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  representa* 
don  of  the  people. 

**  Nerot's  Hotel,  King  Street,  St.  Jamef^'«» 

"  Sir,  "  December  %j,  1784. 

^  I  am  authorised  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  declare,  that  he  will  bring  the  subject 

of  ^  parliamentary  reformation  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as 

possible  in  the  next  session ;  that  he  will  supporl  his  intended  propod^ 
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aa  explanation;  to  support  as  a  minister,  could  lito*a]lv  but 
mean,  as  a  servant  of  die  king;  nor  could  it  be  tortured  into 
any  other  sense,  unless  it^^lied  to  the  exertion  of  an  undue 
influence,  which  the  constitution  did  not  acknowledge,  and 
which,  therefor^  he  hoped  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  disavow,  •—  He  then  alludea  to  the  Westminster  scru* 
tiny,  of  which,  he  said,  he  would  not  at  present  anticipate  » 
future  discussion;  but  surely  every  pretension  to  reform 
was  in  itself  a  mockery,  when  such  a  power  was  permitted  in 
a  returning  officer,  as  to  delay  the  return,  for  years  perhapi^ 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

,  He  then  took  notice  of  the  reduction  of  the  anny>  an4 
said,  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  assurances  his  ma- 
jesty received  from  all  foreign  powers  of  their  -good  dispo- 
sition towards  Great  Britain,  administration  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  something  would,  or  only  imagined  that  some- 
thing might  arise  upon  the  continent,  likely  to  aiFect  the 
interests  of  this  countiy,  they  would  do  wisely  not  to  reduce 
the  army  any  lower.  He  reminded  ministers  of  the  necessity 
for  their  keeping  a  wary  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  and  bid  them  look  to  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  had  ever  been  thought 
material  to  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  management  of  the  military  force,  he  observed,  was 
no  part  of  ~the  privilege  of  that  House,  but  rested  in  the 
king  and  his  prerogative.  In  fact,  the  army  was  altogether 
in  uie  hands  of  the  executive  government,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  conduct  must  be  entrusted  to  the  executive 
government.  His  majesty  came  to  that  House  to  ask  a 
supply  for  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  army,  and  that  House 


tions  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  and  that  he  will  exert  his  whole  power 
and  credit,  as  a  man,  and  at  a  mnider,  honestly  and  boldly,  to  carry  such  a 
meliorated  system  of  representation  as  may  place  the  constitution  on  a 
footing  of  permanent  security.  I,  am  happy  to  communicate  this  in* 
telligence,  which,  I  trust,  wiU  give  pleasure  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  every  firm 
and  unquestionable  friend  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  And  from  recent 
communication  in  Yorkshire,  I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  if  the  borough  of  ,  and  other  resi>ectable  bodies,  should 

be  heartily  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  testier  their  sentiments  in  favour 
of  political  reformation,  a  vigorous  efibrt  would  be  made  in  Yorkshire,  in 
concurrence  with  them,  to  give  eSbctual  support  to  the  necessary  measure 
^—  the  improvement  of  our  representation. 

^  1  am,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«  C.  Wyvill." 

'  "^  As  the  ^pearance  of  this  intelligence  in  the  newspapers,  for  some 
^i»e,  would  do  infinite  cSsservice  to  the  cause,  I  would  request  you  to  avoid 
that  with  caution ;  though  sh<Nrt  of  publication,  I  think  it  cannot  be  to* 
jieoerallj  known."  ,      ^ 
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kad  it  tlieD  in  its  power  to  check  any  abase  tbe  executive 
goTemmait  might  commit  in  that  respect:  but  if  it  were 
possible  that  a  King  of  Great  Britain  could  be  imprudent 
enough  to  heep  up  too  small  a  military  force,  in  a  moment 
of  alarm  (which  certainly  was  not  very  probable,  as  kings 
were  generally  inclined  to  maintain  as  large  an  army  as 
their  subjects  would  pay  for),  he  for  one  should  think  it 
expedient  that  the  House  should  address  the  crown,  and  ad- 
vise the  having  a  larger  army;   he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
administration  would  not,  if  they  saw  occasion  to  the  con- 
trary, think  of  making  a  further  reduction  of  the  army.     Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  hoped  also^  that  administration  would  have  the 
firmness,  if  additional  burdens  were  necessary  for  funding 
the  refmainder  of  the  national  debt,   and  for  providing  an 
annual  surplus  of  the  nature  of  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  that  debt,  to  propose  such  measures  as 
were  necessary.     £et  administration  be  composed  of  irhat 
men  it  might,  however  opposite  their  political  opinions,  they 
might  rest  assured  of  his  hearty  support     The  objects  were 
great  national  objects,  and  in  all  such  he  was  ready  to  agree. 
Mr.  Fox  commended    that   part  of  the   speech,  which 
advised  the  con^deration  of  the  matters  suggested  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  and  said,  he  hoped 
the  consolidating  the  duties  of  the  custmns  would  be  amone 
the  matters  so  taken  under  consideration.     He  commended 
also  Mr.  Pltf  s  intention  of  moving  for  a  call  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  procure  a  full  attendance,  when  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform  should  be  brought  under  discussion, 
and  said,  he  had  it  in  his  intention  to  propose  various  motions 
relative  to  India  and  other  topics,  which  deserved  thema- 
tnrest  consideration.     He  therefore  should  take  advantage  of 
the  proposed  call  of  the  House,  although  the  business  of  the 
session  was  likely  to  be  so  extremely  important,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  every  gentleman  who  had  any  regard  for  the  public 
interests,  any  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  country,  ought 
to  need  no  greater  stimulative^  to  attend  constantly,  than  the 
reflection  of  the  magnitude  and  multitude  of  the  objects  that 
must  necessarilv  be  submitted  to  parliamentary  debate  and 
deliberation,     fie  reprobated  the  issuing  attachments  from 
the  court  of  king^s  bench  in  Ireland.     If,  said  he,  the  pil- 
lars of  the  constitution  are  to  be  sapped,  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  juries  are  to  be  invaded,  our  experted  reform  is  frivoTdus 
and  futile.     I  will  not  s^  that  the  measure  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary here^  which  in  Ireland  circumstances  may  render 
inexpedient;  but  I  must  insist,  that  in  bqth  cases,  the  meet- 
ings .are  precisely  the  same.     There  cannot  possibly  be  guilt 
in  on^  and  innocence  in  the  other  ;^aBd  from  this  truth. 
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what  alarming  ififerencefi;  are  not  to  be  drawn!  We  know 
the  minister  not  to  be  hostile  to  the  measure;  w^  can  there- 
fore only  argue,  that  in  the  violence  of  this  procedure,  he 
seeks  to  establish  a  precedent  which  he  may  find  nseful.  He 
concluded  with  saving,  that  to  the  address  he  gave  a  qualified 
consent  He  had  interpreted  it  according  to  his  own  ideas ; 
but  when  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  <<  true  principles  of  the 
constitution  were  to  be  secured,"  no  person,  in  his  opinion, 
could  vote  as  he  did,  unless  convinced  with  him^  that  causes 
of  danger  did  then  exist 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr,  Burke  was  rejected  without 
a  division ;  after  which,  the  ordinal  address  was  agreed  to. 


Westminster  ScKumnr. 
February^ 


AGREEABLY  to  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  House  cm  the 
8th  of  June  last,  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  jH^oceeded 
with  the  scrutiny  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  also 
during  the  recess.  Not  quite  two  parishes  out  of  the  seven,  into 
which  Westminster  is  divided,  were  finished,  when  the  parliament 
met  the  second  time,  and  yet  the  scrutiny  had  then  continued  for 
eight  months.  It  was  calculated  (taking  into  consideration  that 
one  of  the  parishes  already  scrutinized  was  comparatively  small) 
that  the  ttusmess  already  gone  through  was  not  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  whole.  Of  the  votes  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  seventy  one 
had  been  objected  to  in  the  first  parish,  and  the  objections  made 
good  only  against  twenty-five :  in  the  same  parish,  out  of  thirty- 
two  of  the  votes  for  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  which  were  objected  to, 
twenty  seven  were  declared  illegal. 

In  the  second  parish,  out  of  two  hundred  objected  to,  Mr.  Fox 
lost  eighty:  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  out  of  seventy  five,  at  that  time  ob- 
jected to  (for  the  examination  was  not  closed),  had  sixty  struck 
off. 

In  this  state  did  the  Westminster  scrutiny  again  come  before  the 
House,  upon  a  petition  from  several  of  the  electors,  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  high  bailiff,  and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Hargrave  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  underwent  a  long  examination  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  touching  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  the  scrutiny, 
and  the  difficulties  and  delays  attending  the  same.  The  high 
bailiff  gave  in  evidence,  that,  calculating  firom  what  had  been  2- 
ready  done,  it  would  take  certainly  not  less,  but  probably  a  much 
longer  time,  than  two  years,  to  finish  the  scrutiny.    The  day  fol* 
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lowing  Mu  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  "  That  it  appearing  to  this  House 
that  'Diomas  Corbett,  esquire,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  having 
received  a  precept  from  the  dieriff  of  Middlesex,  for  electing  two 
citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  city,  and  having  taken 
and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  17th  day  of  May  last,  being  the 
day  next  before  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now 
directed  forthwith  to  make  return  of  his  precept  of  members  chosen 
in  pursuance  thereof."  To  this  motion  Lord  Mulgrave  moved  an 
amendment,  by  leaving  out  from  the  word  "  That,"  to  the  end  of 
the  question,  and  inserting,  **  The  speaker  do  acquaint  the  high 
bailiff,  first,  that  he  is  not  precluded  by  the  resolution  of  this  House^ 
communicated  to  him  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  from  making  a 
return,  whenever  he,  shall  be  satisfied,  in  his  own  judgment,  that 
he  can  so  do :  and  secondly,  that  this  House  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  scrutiny  has  been  proceeded  in  as  expeditiously  as  it  might 
have  been :  that  it  is  his  duty  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  just  and 
reasonable  regulations  as  shall  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delay  in  future ;  that  he  is  not  precluded  from  so  doing 
by  the  want  of  consent  of  either  party,  and  that  he  may  be  assured 
of  the  support  of  this  House  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  The 
amendment  was  supported  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Bear^ 
croft,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Dimdas :  the  original  motion  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Pelham,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Mr.  Lee, 
Lord  North,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  William  Windham, 
who  upon  this  occasion  addressed  the  House  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Windham.  He  began  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  with  congratulating  the  House  on 
the  accession  of  abilities  they  had  found  in  the  honouraUe 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  before  him.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  various  speakers  a^inst  the  motion,  and  answered 
their  several  arguments.  He  reprobated  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Mulgrave,  that  the  Westminster  scrutiny  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  reform  in  parliament.  It  had  to  do,  he  said^.with 
the  reform  of  parliament,  and  was  a  subject  which  every 
real  lover  of  re&rm  must  countenance,  since  it  amounted  in 
xeality  to  the  disfranchisement  of  tlie  city  of  Westminster, 
and  with  that  of  every  other  popular  place  in  the  kingdcHn. 
He  observed,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  very 
dogmatically  declared,  that  every  one  who  went  before  him 
had  spoken  to  every  thing  but  to  the  question  really  before 
the  House ;  he  would  not  dispute  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman's  splendid  abilities ;  he  never  did  it,  he  never  would  do 
it;  indeed^  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  to  dispute  what  be  him* 
iself  had  always  acknowledged,  what  the  whole  House  ad- 
mitted; indeed  it  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  dispute  the 
iri?ht  honourable  gentleman^s  confidence  in  those  abilities; 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  sat  out  with  saying,  that  he 
was  too  much  upon  his  guard  to  suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed 
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by  any  temptatk)!!,  to  use  personal  asperity  to  any  one :  he 
wished  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  protestations 
and  his  observations  upon  other  men  had  been  a  little  less  at 
variance ;  for  he  was  sure  every  one  who  had  heard  the  right 
honourable  gentleman'^  remarks  upon  Mn  Hargrave,  would 
ihink  that  he  absolutely  forgot  his  resolution  not  to  use  as- 
perity towards  any  man.     For  his  own  part,  he  would  say^ 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  more  unmerited  attack  upon  any 
one :  that  gentleman  had  been  praised,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  l^med,  the  most  able,  the  most  indefatigable  and  la- 
borious persons  of  his  profession;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
ability,  learning,  and  diligence,  were  not  the  requisites  for 
an  assessor ;  for  the  House  had  been  told  that  other  persons 
would  be  found  much  better  qualified  for  the  office.     Their 
qualifications  not  being  founded  on  equality  of  professional 
knowledge,  learning,  and  industry  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  peo- 
ple would  be  apt  to  inquire  in  what  those  qualifications  might 
consist.     In  his  opinion,  integrity  was  one  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary in  a  judge,  and  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Hargrave  pos- 
sessed it  in  an  eminent  degree;  he  believed,  also,  that  Mr. 
Murphy  was  a  man  of  integrity ;  but  who  could  tell  that 
he  would  long  continue  in  his  present  office?  And  what  a 
lesson  would  t£e  minister's  speech  of  that  day  be  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  advising  the  high  bailiff?  Would  it  not  say  to  him 
in  plain  terms,  tiiat  one  assessor  of  inflexible  integrity  had 
been  removed ;  his  situation  had  been  previously  rendered  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
own  dignity,  remain  any  longer  in  his  office,  and  to  crown 
all,  having  resigned,  he  was  hdd  up  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous 
light,  by  the  minister?  Was  not  this  as  much  as  to  say,  if  an 
assessor  shall  presume  to  think  for  himself,  he  shall  be  pub- 
licly ridiculed,  reviled,  and  reprimanded ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  courtly,  the  complaisant  assessor,  who  may  come 
hereafter,  may  learn  the  way  to  gain  the  favour,  the  countenance, 
and  the  smiles  of  the  minister — no  trifling  considerations  with 
men  who  must  look  up  to  government  for  advancement  or 
promotion  in  their  profession.     Mr.  Hargrave  was  charged 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  having  been  himself 
vcry**instrumental  in  causing  the  delay  of  which  there  had 
hem  such  complaint     He  would  ask,  if  smce  Mr.  Murphy 
had  taken  his  place,  tlie  scrutiny  had  been  conducted  with 
greater  dispatdi  ?   The  contrary  was  notoriously  the  truth. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  could  free  the  high  bailiff 
from  the  supposed  necessity  by  which  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  no  new  regulation  that  should  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  both  parties.     Now  he 
voold  be  bound  to  say,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  pro- 
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cure  dispatch,  would  be .  to  induce  the  parties  mutually  to 
agree  to  regulations ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Hargrave  was  extreme!  j 
useful,  as  both  parties  had  been  ofteit  induced  to  concur  in 
resolutions,  to  which  they  previously  had  entertmned  strong 
objections,  but  which  they  were  persuaded  to  relinquish,  by 
the  engaging  and  soothing  manners  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  £t 
had  been  said  last  year,  and  had  been  repeated  that  night, 
that  non-entities  had  been  admitted  to  poll ;  and  that  the 
supposed  or  ostensible  inhabitants,  if  the  expression  might  be 
used,  of  persons  not  in  existence,  had  been  stated  to  be  prin- 
cipally in  St  John's  and  St  Margaret's.  To  the  first  part 
of  this  he  would  reply,  that  they  must  be  credulous  in- 
deed who  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  with 
the  idea,  that  puppets  or  figures  stuffed  with  straw  had 
been  produced  and  admitted  to  poll  at  the  hustings;  for 
without  this,  the  idea  of  non-entities  polling  was  nonsense^ 
for  it  must  be  supposed,  that  for  every  name  set  down  in  the 
poll  books,  some  entity  had  actually  appeared  at  the  hustings. 
Now,  he  thought  it  might  be  very  easy  to  account  for  the 
notion  that  had  got  abro^  relative  to  non-entities  having  been 
polled.  When  a  great  many  persons  were  assembled  at  once 
to  vote,  more  than  one  at  a  time  mi^ht  give  in  their  names 
and  places  of  abode ;  and  in  the  confusion  the  name  of  the 
voter  mi^ht  have  been  set  down  right,  but  the  habitation  of 
one  might  be  set  down  in  the  books  as  if  it  were  that  of 
another :  and,  therefore,  when  inquiries  were  made  for  Peter 
in  a  street,  of  which,  by  mistake,  he  was  in  the  poll  books  set 
down  as  an  inhabitant,  and  was  not  found  there,  it  was  the 
&shion  of  the  day  to  call  him  a  non-entity ;  but  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  he  had  not  a  good  vote,  because  by  a  mistake 
he  was  set  down  as  an  inhabitant  of  one  street,  when  hereaDy 
kept  a  house  in  another :  and,  indeed,  this  was  not  an  ima* 
ginary  case,  for  it  had  actually  happened ;  and  a  vote  was 
struck  off  from  tlie  poll,  because  he  could  not  be  found  in  the 
street  set^opposite  to  his  name  in  the  book ;  and  yet  he  made 
It  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  high  bailiff  himself,  that  he 
had  as  good  a  vote  as  any  man  in  Westminster. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  he  begged  leave  to  say  some- 
thing upon  the  law  of  the  question,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
not  leave  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  liberty  to  say 
with  truth,  when  h^  should  have  concluded,  that  the  legality 
of  the  scrutiny  stood  unimpeached.  What  he  had  to  say  was 
reducible  to  the  following  heads :  Statute  law — the  practice 
of  parliament — and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  He  contended 
thjen,  first,  that  by  statute,  the  writ  was  returnable  on  the 
day  specified  in  it ;  and  this  would  appear  clearly  fi*om  the  act 
of  Henry  (Sth,  by  which  an  action  of  debt  was  given  to  a  jper^ 
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son  aggrieved  by  any  return ;  the  act  prcyyided  tbat  sach  ac- 
tion however  should  be  brought  within  three  months  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  Our  ancestors,  who  formed  that  act, 
must  have  looked  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  as  convertible  propositions :  or  it  would  have 
been  absurd  in  them  to  give  a  man  an  action  which  could  be 
so  easily  defeated,  if  ther  practice  introduced  by  the  present 
parliament  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  6th ;  for 
the  sheriff  not  making  any  return  till  three  months,  or  as  it 
might  be  in  the  present  case,  three  years  after  the  meeting, 
no  action  could  be  brought  against  him,  because  by  law  it  must 
be  brought  within  three  months  after  the  meeting,  or  not  at 
all.  The  next  statute  he  would  mention,  was  thatof^  Wil- 
liam III.  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sheriff 
should  make  his  return  on  or  brfore  the  day  of  meeting. '  In 
this,  stirely,  was  virtually  included  every,  inferior  returning 
officer,  who,  by  making  their  returns  to  the  sherifi^  must  en- 
able him  to  obey  his  writ^  and  transmit  it  to  the  crown  office 
in  due  time  bemre  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  learned  master  of  the  rolls,  that  a  writ  fo9 
the  election  of  a  burgess  during  the  sitting  of  pariiament  was 
not  returnable  within  any  limited  time.  The  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  present  case  was  very  striking :  the  king 
was  supposed  to  know  best  whm  a  new  parliament  ought  to 
meet,  and,  therefore,  he  summoned  it  to  meet  on  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  most  proper;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Commons  should  be  fully  represented  before  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  make  ktws ;  but  it  was  different  with  re« 
spect  to  a  vacancy  made  by  death  in  a  House  of  Commons 
already  sitting ;  for  the  same  reason  for  dii^atch  not  prevtul* 
ing,  the  act  of  William  IIL  required  only  that  the  return 
should  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  election :  but 
by  the  new  mode  lately  introduced,  a  scrutiny  might  be  de- 
manded or  ordered,  md  as  it  was  ihe  continuation  of  the  poll 
or  election,  the  actual  close  of  the  poll  not  being  deemed  a 
conclusion  of  the  election,  the  precept  might  be  held  even 
for  years  by  the  returning  officer,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
William  IIL 

He  next  maintained,  that  a  scrutiny,  protracted  beyond 
the  exigency  of  the  writ,  was  contrary  to  the  uniform  and  in^ 
variable  practice  of  parliament.  In  the  great  Oxforddiire 
election,  the  sheriff  granted  a  scrutiny,  imich  lasted  till  the 
day  before  his  writ  was  retumaUe^  and  then  closed  it,  coti-^ 
trary  to  the  wishes  and  intreaties  of  the  parties  diat  had  de- 
'mandedit:  he  then  returned  all  the  four  candidates:  the 
House  was  not  angry  with  the  sheriff;  on  the  contrary,  it  sat 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  who  ought  to  have  been  retuxneci 
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«s  the  sitting  members,  and  pronoiuiced  in  favour  of  Parkec 
and  Turner,  and  against  Dashwood  and  Wenman. 

Lastly,  he  said  it  was  contrary,  to  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
£>r  it  was  left  in  the  potrer  of  returning  officers  to  proti'act  the 
return  as  they  pleased  (and  who  could  find  &ult  with  or  punish 
them,  when  they  declared  inexorable  conscience  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  delay?)  a  packed  parliament  might  meet  for 
shameful  purposes ;  the  members  of  Old  Sarum,  Midhurst^ 
Thirske^  Knaresborough,  and  0ie  like^  might  take  their 
seats,  whilst  the  r^resentatiyes  of  Westminster,  Liverpool^ 
Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  every  populous  places  were  not  yet 
dLected! 

A  scrutiny  in  itself  was  not  a  measure  into  which  a  return* 
ing  officer  was  bound  to  go,  except  in  the  city  of  London^ 
where,  a  provision  was  made  for  it  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  if  he  was,  why  was  not  the  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  pu« 
nished  by  the  House  for  refusing  it;  why  did  not  the  House 
c^  to  account  the  returning  officer  of  Southwark,  Lancaster, 
&c  who  had  also  refused  to  grant  a  scrutiny  ?  And  here  he 
bagged  leave  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  broached  by  the 
ri^t  honourable  gentLeman  (the  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer)^ 
that  let  the  bad  votes  be  on  which  side  they  might,  a  scrutiny 
ought  to  be  granted,  was  truly  dan^rous ;  for  in  cases  where 
the  majorit;!^  were  very  smaU,  as  in  Bedfordshirej^  where  it 
was  only  of  one^  apd  in  Southwark  where  it  consisted  of  eleven^ 
&c  a  scrutiny  demanded  by  the  person  who  had  the  minority|, 
and  granted,  would  keep  the  legal  members  out  of  their  seatsL 
the  dectors  unrepresented,  and  leave  the  members  of  decayed 
boroughs  to  transact  the  business^  fi>r  which  such  a  parlia-r 
ment  might  have  been  packed. 

He  had  not  a  doubt,  then,  that  as  this  scrutiny  was  con« 
trary  to  statute  law,  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Conunon^ 
inunemorially,  and  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  only  object 
that  the  minister  could  have  in  view  was,  to  harass  and  per- 
secute an  individual,  whom  he  had  honoured,  by  distinguish* 
iiig  him  from  among  a  number  of  others,  to  make  the  victim 
oihis  resentment.  He  had  always  wished  to  stand  well  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman :  he  remembered  the  dm  he 
had  first  congratulated  the  House  on  the  acquisition  of  his 
aibilities;  it  1^  been  his  pride  to  fight  side  by  side  with  him 
0ie  battles  of  the  constitutian,  little  thinking  that  he  would 
one  day  desert  his  principles,  and  lend  himself  to  be  the  in* 
fitrument  of  that  secret  influence,  which  they  had  both  cooi'- 
hated  so  suocessfully.  He  might  have  been  prepared  to  find 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  a  rival 
that  would  leave  him  far  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  hat 
lie  never  oould  haipe  eiipected  that  he  isreuld  have  deiceDded 
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SO  low,  as  to  be  the  persecutor  of  any  man.  I  fimcied,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  I  saw  in  him  so  much  generosity  of  soul,  so  much 
elevation  of  mind,  that  so  groveling  a  passion  as  malice 
could  not  have  found  an  asylum  in  his  breast.  If  he  thinks 
that  it  is  merely  for  a  seat  in  parliament  that  I  am  contending, 
he  knows  me  not ;  but  I  was  willing  to  take  the  hard  task  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  misrepresentation,  that  had  artfully  and 
studiously  been  disseminated  through  the  kingdom.  I  was  de- 
sirous that  the  citizens  of  Westminster,  to  whom  my  public 
measures  were  best  known,  who  knew  even  my  private  foibles, 
as  I  had  been  bred,  and  had  always  lived  among  thern^  should 
pass  the  judgment  on  my  political  conduct,  and  proud  I  am 
Df  the  issue,  which  has  taught  the  more  distant  parts  of  th^ 
kingdom  that  they  were  misled.  4 

y'^  As  to  the  election  for  Kirkwall,  it  was  owing,  he  said,  to  • 
an  accident ;  and  he  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  after  he 
had  heard  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  country  had  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  popular  prgudices,  when  he  heard  that  Lord 
John  Cavendish  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  citizens  of  York^ 
that  General  Conway  and  Mr.  Coke  had  lost  their  elections',  he 
was  sorry  that,  by  an  election  for  any  other  place  than  West- 
minster, he  had  been  robbed  of  the  glory  of  suflfering  in  such 
company.  He  saw  plainly,  he  said,  that  it  was  a  pecuniary 
contest,  and  that  his  friends  were  to  be  tired  out  by  expences; 
The  scrutiny  on  both  sides  could  not  cost  less  than  3  0,000  L 
a-year :  this  was  enough  to  shake  the  best  fortunes.  His  own 
last  shilling  might  be  easily  got  at,  as  he  was  poor  %  but  still, 
little  as  he  had,  he  would  spend  to  the  last  shilling :  if,  in  the 
end,  he  should  lose  his  flection,  it  would  not  be,  he  well  knew, 
for  want  of  a  legal  majority,  but  for  want  of  money ;  and  thus 
should  he,  perhaps,  be  deprived  of  his  right,  and  the  electors 
of  Westminster  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  because  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  on  a  pecuniary  contest  with  the  treasury.  He 
would  not,  however,  withhold  from  them  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  however  zealous  he  and  his  friends  might  be, 
protraction  must  overcome  them.  His  persecutors  had  only 
to  be  stubborn,  and  they  must  succeed. 

He  said  that  he  considered  the  present  measure,  with  re- 
spect to  Westminster,  {as  a  succedaneum  to  expulsion.  The 
case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  had  been  so  much  re^ 
probated,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  more  manly;  for 
here  they  accomplished  the  same  end  of  expulsion,  witliout 
daring  to  exhibit  any  charge  against  the  person  whom  they 
expelled.  It  had  been  alleged  mat  the  bad  votes  had,  on  his 
part,  been  poured  forth  from  the  parishes  of  St  Margaret  and 
St.  John.  Without  dwelling  on  the  circumstance,  that  this 
had  l>een  said  of  every  padi£  in  Us  toris^  Ji^  would  appeal  ta 
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the  good  sense  of  the  House,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
thought  him  or  his  agents  so  absurd  and  impolitic  as,  even  in 
the  supposition  of  their  using  such  means,  that  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  one  parish  only  ?  Would  they  not  at 
least  have  mixed  their  votes,  and  spread  them  over  all  the 
parishes,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  pass  unnoticed  ? 
Those  who  were  willing  to  charge  his  agents  with  the  iniquity 
of  such  means,  would  hardly  suspect  them  of  the  folly  of  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  plan.     Supposing  that  by  the  calcula* 
tion  of  there  being  two  hundred  bad  votes  in  the  one»fourth 
part  scrutinised,  that  in  the  end  there  would  be  eight  hundred 
bad;  was  that  any  proof  that  his  opponent  would  have  a  ma- 
jority ?  Had  any  01  the  proceedings  warranted  such  a  belief? 
Certainly  they  had  not;  and  when  the  minister,   who,  in- 
stead of  an  advocate,  should  have  acted  as  a  judge,  mentioned 
iSt  Anne's  parish,  he  should  also  have  mentioned  St. Martin's; 
but  that  he  purposely  forgot,  because  it  would  make  against  bis 
calculation.     In  St.  Anne's,  where  he  stated  the  difierenc^  to 
be  as  five  to  three  ba^on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  easily  cal- 
culated, and  would  be  found  to  be  as  seven  to  five ;  therefore, 
even  supposing  that  Sir  Cecil  should  strike  off  seven  in  evepy 
hundred  of  what  he  had  polled,  and  he  only  five  out  of  every 
hundred  of  his  opponent's,  still  he  should  haVe  a  majority  of 
one  hundred;  for  by  that  mode  Sir  Cecil  would  strike  off  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  he  should  strike  oft'  three  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  St.  Martin's  parish  the  difference,  on  the  gross 
amount  of  the  poll,  was  not  more  than  thirty,  and  the  number 
disqualified  on  each  side  would  be  equal.     But  if  the  doctrine 
was  suffered  of  returning  ofticers  having  a  right  tp  make  no 
return,  on  a  scrutiny  bemg  demanded,  and  the  appearance  of 
bad  votes  would  be  suflicient  ground^  to  demand  a  scrutiny, 
it  would  be  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  or  any  losing 
candidate,  to  poip:  in  bad  votes,  on  purpose  to  give  a  colour  for 
a  scrutiny,  apd  by  that  means  keep  a  gentleman  out  of  his  seat 
for  three  or  four  years.    A.mong  the  various  reforms,  which 
the  minister  wa^  pledged  to  bring  forward,  was  one  for  short- 
ening the  duration  of  parliament ;  but  by  the  maxim  adopted, 
the  election  would   last  longer  than  the  parliament     The 
committee  who  tried  the   Bedford  petition,   di4  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  go  into  the  merit  of  the  petition,  but 
decided  the  oi^e  vote  in  dispute, .  aa^  m^e  their  ofiicer  make 
bis  return;  so  in  every  case  diat  ever  came  before  parlia- 
ment, the  hke  custom  had  been  pursued.     The  right  honour- 
able the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been,  he  said,  arguing 
<»i  false  fact»  4nd  absurd  hypotheses,  and  had  not  chosen  to 
mention  the  delays  occasioned  by  Sir  Cecil's  making  wanton 
voi^  HI,  j> 
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objections  to  votes  that  he  could  not  sustain.  And  he  must 
say  of  Lord  Hood,  that  he  had  been  rather  patient  and  sub- 
missive, if  not  negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  city  which  Wd 
so  handsomely  honoured  him  with  their  choice,  in  not  striv- 
ing to  do  them  justice  in  so  far  at  least  as  his  own  seat  was 
concerned.  His  election  was  unquestioned  by  all  sides,  and 
yet,  under  the  same  ridiculous  and  unwarrantable  measure,  he 
also  was  kept  out  of  his  seat,  and  Westminster  continued  to- 
tally unrepresented. 

He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  if,  to  his  astonishment^ 
the  House  should  be  so  far  in&tuated  by  party  as  to  forget 
this  night  what  was  due  to  the  rights  of  election,  and  the  purity 
of  representation,  the  question  would  not  sleep»  He  assured 
them  it  should  be  brought  oh  in  one  shape  or  another  again 
and  again ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  ultimately  of  seeing  tnem 
come  to  a  determination  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  first  moved  by  Mr.  Wei-  ' 
bore  Ellis,  the  House  divided: 

'    Tellers.  Tellers. 

V  .      f  Lord Maitland \  ,^^        xr«^o  I I-^rd Mulgrave  7  •  ^ , 
Y^^*  iMr.  Sheridan  } '35— Noes  JMr.R.  Smith     } '74- 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.     The  amei^dment  moved  by  Lord 
.  Mulgrave  was  put  and  carried;  'after  which  the  high  bauitPwas 
called  in  and  made  acquainted  with  the  said  resolution. 


February  21. 

It  appeared  from  this  last  division,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
scrutiny  was  not  defended  by  any  thing  like  so  numerous  a  majo- 
rity as  during  the  preceding  session.  Ine  novelty  of  the  case,  the 
fear  ofitsbemg  drawn  into  a  precedent,  the  difficulties  and  delays 
attending  it,  and  the  appearance,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
it  exhibited' of  a  personal  persecution,  began  to  have  their  effect  in 
the  House.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  a  contest, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  opposition  under  the  most  discou- 
raging circumstances,  should  be  abandoned  at  the  moment  when 
it  began  to  take  a  turn  in  their  favour.  Accordingly  another  pe- 
tition, on  the  1 8th  of  February,  w^  presented  by  Colonel  Fitz- 
patrick  from  the  electors,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar,  in  defence  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  state  new 
facts,  which  they  were  not  apprized  of  at  the  time  of  presenting 
their  former  petition.  The  new  facts,  mentioned  in  the  petition, 
related  to  an  offer  which  was  made  hy  Mr.  Fox's  counsel,  whilst 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  to  go  next  intp  the  parishes* of  Saint 
Margaret  and  Saint  John  (wherein  Mr.  Fox  was  stated  to  be 
most  vuhi^able),  but  this  proposition  was  refused  by  the  counsel 
for  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 
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On  the  motion  made  by  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  for  calimg  in  ^he 
counsel  to  be  heard,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  JLord  Frederick 
Campbell,  "  that  the  counsel  be  restrained  from  going  into  anj^ 
other  matter  than  such  as  may  prove  the  evidence  offered  at  this 
bar  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  defective  and  incom- 
plete; or  into  such  other  matters  as  may  have  arisen  subse- 
quent to  the-  order  oif  the  House  on  the  said  day."  This  amend- 
ment his  lordship  propoded^  he  said,  to  chedc  the  counsel  fVom 
arguii^  against  the  legality  of  the  scrutiny,  utrhiph  ought  not  now 
to  be  impeached,  as  vie  House  had  already  given  judgment  on 
that  head.  Lord  Muncaster  concurred  very  much  with  3io&e  who 
wished  to  see  an  end  of  the  scrutiny,  and  of  the  expences  with 
which  the  parties  concerned  were  borne  down ;  and  he' believed 
it  was  then  in  his  power  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  these  de- 
sirable objects  might  be  attained.  It  had  been  said  within  these 
few  days,  "  that  Mr.  Fox  had  proposed  that  the  scrutiny  should 
be  carried  into  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  :'^  if  this 
was  true,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  what  he  had  so  much  at  heart; 
for  he  had  then  in  his  power  to  make  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Sir  CecU  Wray,  to  the  right .  honourable  gentleman,  which  he 
would  read  as  part  of  his  speech.  It  was  m  substance,  that  Sir 
Cecil  wished  the  scrutiny  should  immediately  be  adjourned  to  the 
parishes  of  St,  Margaret  and  St,  John ;  that  Sir  Cecil  would  then 
object  to  four  hundred  votes,  given  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man by  persons,  stating  themselves  to  be  resident  householders  of 
this  united  parish,  that  he  would  object  to  them,  not  as  paupers, 
or  persons  not  rated  in  the  parish  books,  but  merely  as  not  resi- 
dent housekeepers,  as  non-entities ;  that  if  he  should  disqualify  so 
many  as  that  he  should  obtain  a  majority  on  the  poll,  he  should 
then  be  returned,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  the  liberty  to  petition  the  House ;  that  if  Sir  Cecil  should 
not  disqualify  these  votes,  he  would  then  give  up  both  the  scrutiny 
and  the  right  of  petitioning  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  so  personally 
pointed  to  him,  he  presumed  it  would  be  expected  he  should 
immediately  say  something  in  reply  to  $0  singular  a  proposi- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  very  singular  indeed,  that  though 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  himself  were  frequently  together,  he  had 
not  thought  prop(^  tQ  communicate  ta  him  in  private,  or  in 
the  vestry  room,  the  extraordinary  proposal  that  had  been 
lust  read  by  the  hoble  lord :  it  was  also  very  singulai?,  that 
le  should  have  thotight  proper  to  have  it  communicated  to 
him  publicly  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  proceeding 
he  conceived  to  be  very  disrespectful ;  and  were  he  inclined 
to  inake  a  compromise  on  the  occasion,,  he  woidd  not  treat 
the  House  with'  so  niuch  indignity  as  to  ipake  it  a  party 
to  i4^  A&  to  the  pr([^osal  itsel^lie  mnst  ^y  he  w$s  astonished 
l4;.the  junpudeiice  of  it,  and  wa«  really  a^  a  loss  how  to  treat 
it.     Sir  Cecil  proposed  thai  the  scrutiny  should  be  immedi* 
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ately adjourned  to  St  Margaret's  and  St.  Jdhn's.  Amasdng 
good  nature !  After  his  opponent  bad  disqualified  as  many 
votes  in  St.  Martin's  as  he  could,  and  finding  it  was  likely 
there  would  be,  after  all,  a  majority  against  him  there,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  scrutiny  stoppra  in  St.  Martin's,  and 
transferred  tb  St.  Margaret's  I  Here,  again,  he  seemed  to  make 
a  candid  offer,  by  confining  his  objections  to  those  voters  only 
whom  he  should  be  able  to  disqualify,  as  not  being  resident 
householders :  but  there  was  more  the  appearance  than  the 
reality  of  good  nature  and  candour  in  this  proceeding;  for  it 
was  very  well  known  that  the  principal  objections  on  both 
sides  were  to  yotes  given,  not  by  paupers,  or  non-entities,  but 
by  those  who  were  not  such  resident  householders  as  to  be 
entitled  to  a  vote.  But  what  was  transcendently  candid  and 
.good-natured  in  Sir  Cecil  was,  that,  beginning  the  scrutiny 
Himself  in  St.  Margaret's,  he  should  be  returned,  if  hq  should 
disqualify  such  a  number  in  that  parish  as  would  give  him  a 
majority  over  Mr.  Fox  in  the  numbers  as  they  stood  at  the 
close  of  the  poll;  and  this,  too,  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Fox 
to  disqualify  in  return  the  objectionable  votes  that  Sir  Cecil 
should  have  in  the  same  parish*  But,  come  what  would,  he 
would  never  consent  to  so  base  a  compromise :  he  would  never 
give  up  the  right  he  had  to  have  determined,  by  a  Com- 
mittee under  Mr.  Grenville's  bill,  the  question  of  the  return 
on  the  day  on  which  the  writ,  fi*om  which  the  high  bailifi^'s 
precept  derived  its  authority,  was  returnable;  and  until 
he  should  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  a  resolution,  he 
would  not  believe  that  fift;een  gentlemen  could  be  found  in 
that  House,  who,  upon  their  oaths,  would  not  determine  that 
the  power  of  the  precept  expired  the  pnoment  the  writ  for 
Middlesex  was  returned,  and  consequently  that  the  high 
bailiff"  ought  to  have  returned  him  to  that  House  on  me 
iSthof  Maylast. 

Mr.  Bankes  approved  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  con- 
duct»  in  not  listening  to  any  compromise  in  the  House,  whatever 
hemightdooutofit.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  scrutiny,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  House  had 
engaged,  and  out  of  which  he  wished  his  right  honourable  friend 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fiurly  extricated.  As  to  himself, 
he  had  opposed  the  scrutiny  both  in  the  last  and  the  {>resent  ses- 
sion; he  condemned  it  stifl,  and.he  would  always  maintain  it  as 
his  opinion,  however  he  mieht  differ  from  those  whom  be  most 
esteemed,  that  the  return  curat  to  have  been  made  for  Westmin- 
ster, together  with  the  wnt  for  Middlesex.  However,  as  the 
House  had  ordered  the  high  bailiff  to  proceed  in  the  scrutiny,  as 
the  end  of  such  a  proceedmg  was  most  desirable,  and  as  gentle- 
iae«3i  caemed  to  wish  only  for  evidence  that  wotdd  justify  Uiem  in 
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ordering  a  return,  he  would  wiidi  the  amendmoit  carried,  in  hopes 
Ihat  proofs  would  be  brought  to  shew,  that  the  evidence  on  wlucb 
the  scrutiny  had  been  continued,  by  order  of  the  House,  was  de- 
fective and  incomplete.  These  new  proofs  would,  perhaps,  have 
the  desired  effects ;  and  then  the  business  of  the  nation  would  no 
longer  be  interrupted  and  impeded  by  debates  on  the  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  it  was  very  far  from  his  inclination,  to 
impede  the  public  business  of  the  nation;  and  assured  gentle- 
men they  had  misunderstood  him,  when  they  imagined  he  had 
said,  that  there  should  be  applications  made  to  parliament 
every  week  on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster  election.  He 
had  never  said  any  such  thing ;  but  this  he  had  said,  that  at 
every  turn  ministers  would  meet  this  scrutiny ;  they  would  find 
it  standing  in  the  way  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  defeat- 
ing all  its  purposes ;  they  would  feel  that  it  had  raised  suspi- 
cions of  the  minister's  sincerity,  in  declaring  himself  the  friend 
and  patron  of  reform.  It  had  been  remarked  by  a  learned 
gentleman,  that  there  were  only  a  few  names  to  the  Westmin- 
ster petition:  he  did  not  expect  to  have  heard  such  are- 
mark;  for  though  he  might  have  procured  thousands  of 
signatures,  if  he  had  invited  the  electors  to  public  meetings 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  present  a  petition  with 
a  few  names,  than  to  distjurb  the  quiet  of  the  city  by  a  meeting 
in  Westminster  Hall.  But  should  such  remarks  be  repeated 
again,  such  a  meeting  might  possibly  be  thought  necessary. 
He  was  not  at  all  durprised  that  ministers  should  wish  to  be 
&irly  rid  of  the  scrutiny;  it  was  high  time  for  them  to  blush 
at  it,  when  they  found  themselves  deserted  on  that  question  by 
the  most  respectable  of  their  friends,  and  by  none  more  re- 
spectable than  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  A 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  ^^  that  the  House  was  to  be  haunted 
day  and  night  by  the  ghost  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny." 
The  learned  gentleman  had,  probably,  assisted  at  some  splen*- 
did  representations  of  late  in  which  the  ghost  of  a  guilty  con*- 
science  haunted  the  misdoer;  he  might  well  catch  the  idea, 
and  tremble  for  his  House  of  Commons  that  had  murdered 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  left  them  aerial  jEbrms  and 
spiritual  essences,  without  representatives ;  well  might  he  fear 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  scrutiny;  well  might  he  fear 
it  would  push  him  ^id  his  friend  from  uieir  stool!  Where 
eonld  he  find  a  man  who  would  not  tell  him  he  was  sick  of  bis 
scrutiny?  Were  not  aU  the  minister's  friends  tired  of  it?  Did 
not  their  stomachs  turn  at  it,  not  because  it  was  nauseous 
from  excessive  sweetness,  but  from  its  extreme  bittemeiss? 
Was  there  a  learned  man  connected  with  the  minister,  who, 
out  of  that  House»  did  not  condemn,  in  the  most  pointed 
terms,  the  beginning  and  prosecution  of  the  scrutiny  ?  He  him* 
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self  had  heard  a  few  days  ago,  in  aaiather  place,  (the  court  of 
king's  bench)  a  learned  gentleman,  who  knew  now  to  trcmt 
with  invective  in  the  House  the  declared  enemies  of  the  scru- 
tiny,, speak  of  that  proceeding  with  greater  disapprobation  than 
he  could  well  have  conceived;  for  he  there  heard  him  say,  that 
all  law  and  sense  were  confounded  in  the  scrutiny :  in  this  the 
learned  gentleman  was  right;  he  could  wish  only  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  be  right  always  and  uniformly,  and  not  find 
one  doctrine  for  the  bar  and  another  for  the  senate.  There  ' 
was  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  House  most  heartily 
wished  for  the  end  of  a  proceeding  that  disgraced  it;  but  how 
was  that  to  he  accompushed  ?  Was  it  by  rejecting  both  law 
and  reason  ?  By  refusing  to  hear  arguments  that  would  make 
the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  appear  in  glaring  colours  ? 
The  poor  expedient  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  would  be  found  truly  futile,  if  the  learned  gentlem^  - 
who  were  to  appear  at  the  bar,  had  a  mind  to  evade  it ;  and 
they  would  be  able  so  to  connect  the  evidence  they  had  now 
to  adduce  with  that  which  had  been  already  given,  as  to  in- 
troduce the  one  whilst  they  were  seemingly  urging  only  the 
other.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  see  any  expedient  short  of  re- 
scinding the  resolutions  already  passed,  to  cure  the  wound 
that  had  been  given  to  the  constitution ;  for  if  the  scrutiny 
was  to  be  continued  ta  the  same  length  that  the  principles 
would  go  on  which  it  was  ordered,  it  would  last  for  ever.  In 
discussing  this  point,  two  great  general  propositions  would  be 
found  to  create  insurmountable  difficulties.  One  was  the  uni- 
versal affirmative,  that*in  every  possible  case  whatever  the 
House  was  justifiable  in  granting  and  carrying  on  a  scrutiny, 
when  the  returning  officer's  conscience  required  it.  The  other 
was  the  universal  negative,  that  in  no  case  whatever  had  the 
House  a.  power  to  order  a  returning  officer  to  ma^e  a  return 
until  his  conscience  should  be  satisfied.  If  the  latter  should 
be  denied,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  that  the 
former  must  stand  impeached;  for  if  the  House  must  order  a 
scrutiny  whenever  the  conscience  of  a  returning  officer  called 
for  it,  it  would  follow,  that  the  House  could  not,  consistently 
with  this  delicate  regard  for  conscience,  compel  the  man  to  re-* 
turn  the  members  as  long  as  his  conscience  was  undetermined  > 
and  therefore  a -scrutiny  might  last  as  long  as  a  parliament. 
From  this  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  the  past  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  the  wounded  constitution  of  the  country ; 
and  none  could  be  effectual  but  the  expunging  the  past  resolu- 
tions, and  entering  another  upon  the  journals,  passing  upon  the  * 
doctrines  contained  in  them  th^  most  unreserved  censure.  As 
to  the  motion  of  amendment  made  by  the  noble  lord,  he  hoped 
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itwottldberejected;  and  that  should  a  motion  be  made  that 
the  high  bailHF  do  make  his  return,  it  would  meet  with  no 
opposition;  if  it  should,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  say  what 
farther  applieations  the  electors  of  Westminster  would  make 
to  that  House. 

After  much  debate,  the  House  divided  on  the  amendment: 
Tellers.  '  TeUers. 

Vr.  A  c    I  Mr.  Elliot  7  ^^^ xr^,„  ("Lord  Maitlandl  ^  ^  ^ 

Y^^'    lMr.Roser°3 ^^oes  |j^^  gj^^^^^^^  1 145. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  The  counsel,  Mr.  Erskine 
and  Mr.Piggott,  being  then  called  to  the  bar,  and,acquaintedby  the 
speaker  with  the  said  resolution,  Mr.  Erskine  addressed  himself  to 
the  House  as  follows : 

^  Mr.  Speaker ;  as  my  learned  friend  and  I  cannot  submit  to  the 

*  restraint  which  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  im- 

*  pose  upon  us,  without  departing  from  the  positive  instructions  of 
'  the  electors  of  Westminster,  whose  rights,  under  the  law,  we  are 
'  engaged  and  prepared,  as  lawyers,  to  assert  and  support,  ^e  must 

*  beg  leave  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  bar.' 

They  accordingly  retired,  and  the  high  bailiff  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  examined  as  to  the  offer  made  by  Mr. Fox's  counsel- 
to  go  immediately  into  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John. 
The  high  bailiff  gave  in  evidence,  that  such  an  offer  was  made,  and 
not  accepted  by  the  other  party ;  and  after  being  examined  to  some 
other  points,  he  was  taken  very  ill  and  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick  then  moved,  ''  That  it  appearing  to  this  House 
that  Thomas  Cqrbett,  Esq.,  hijgh  bailiff  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
having  received  a  precept  from  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  elect- 
ins  two  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  city,  and  having  ^ 
t&kn  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  fyth  day  of  May  last, 
being  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  ri6turn  of  the  said  writ, 
he  be  now  directed  forthwith  to  make  return  of  his  precept  of 
members  chosen  in  pursuance  thereof."  This  motion  was  opposed 
by  Mr.Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  supported  by  Lord  North.  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  that  if  the  new  evidence  was  true,  it  certainly  was  imma- 
terial ;  but  he  muQh  dcrabted  its  authenticity ;  and  as  the  scrutiny 
was  now  near  coming  to  the  parishes  that  were  so  ardently  wished 
for,  he  thought  it  ought  to  proceed :  if  it  appeared  otherwbe  to  the 
House,  they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  different  ideas ;  but  the  mat-« 
ter  appeared  so  plain  to  him,  that  he  should  think  himself  culpa- 
ble u  ne  took  up  much  of  their  time  in  pointing  put  so  clear  a 
proposition. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  full 
and  ample  manner  in  which  his  noble  friend  Lord  North  had 
discussed  the  subject^  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  but 
few  words.  How  any  gentleman  could  disbelieve  the  evidence 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know ;  or  how  any  person  could  say  it  had 
fidl^i  short  of  expectation)  was  strange;  for  it  was  a  plain^ 
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simple  fact  that  was  not  to  be  oontroverted;  and  as  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  not  being  present  when  the  proposal  was 
made,  it  was  well  known  that  both  Sir  Cecil  and  himself, 
when  they  went  out  of  town,  left  their  causes  in  the  hands  of 
their  counsel ;  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  certainly  given  a  clear, 
positive  answer,  when  he  said  he  was  not  prepared.  Yet  it 
was  to  be  laid  down  that  it  could  not  be  possible  for  Mr,  Fox 
to  be  unprepared  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  ready  on  the  loth 
of  July ;  but  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Morgan  mi^ht  be  pre- 
pared On  the  loth  of  June,  and  not  ready  on  me  loth  of 
July !  That  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  high  bailiff 
that  the  proposal  was  refused  was  plain,  for  he  declared  that 
he  had  often  since  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Grojan.  But  it  surely 
was  imagined  that  he  must  be  an  ideot,  or  such  an  indecent 
proposal  as  that  exhibited  by  Sir  Cecil,  through  the  hands  of 
the  noble  lord,  could  never  have  been  made.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  this — Let  the  high  bailiff  make  a  partial 
investigation  ih  one  parish-:— strike  off  as  many  votes  as  would 
give  him  a  majority — make  ah  instant  return,  and  leave  Mn 
Fox  to  petition  against  the  merits.  No :  whilst  he  had  a  ma- 
jority on  the  ppllj  he  never  would  submit  to  such  an  indecent 
and  unconstitutional  measure;  nor  could  he  by  any  means 
consider  that  House  as  a  fit  party  to  make  a  compromise  on 
a  business  which,  agreeably  to  law,  ought  to  be  decided  in 
his  favour;  for  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  that  he  who 
had  the  majority  on  the  poll  should  be  returned,  and  he  who, 
on  investigation,  had  the  most  legal  votes  should  be  the  sit- 
ting member.  He  had  observed,  by  the  questions  put  from 
the  opposite  side,  that  the  high  bailifPs  conduct  had  not 
pleased  them;  he  was  rather  too  conscientious  for  them,  and 
not*willing  to  proceed  in  the  partial  manner  they  wished  for; 
it  was  plain  that  they  had  given  him  some  broad  hmts  to  pro^ 
ceed  in  a  manner  that  they  were  afraid  to  avow,  and  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in.  With  respect  t;o  the  finishing 
the  next  parish  in  eight  days,  let  them  do  it  as  they  wishec^ 
aiid,  by  striking  off  a  number,  partially  make  a  return.  Bvit 
hardy  and  desperate  as  they  were,  he  trusted  they  had  not , 
courage  sufficient  to  do  that. 

The  House  divided  on  Colonel  Fitzpatrick's  motion : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  same  motion  was  again  brought  forward,  on  the  jd  of 
March,  by  Mr,  Alderman  Sawbridge,  and  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment was  moved  on  it  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  passed  in  the  negative, 
the  numbers  for  the  adjournment  being  124,  against  it  162*    The 
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nuan  question  was  then  put  and  carried ;  and  the;  high  bailiff  oa 
the  foUowing  day  made  a  return  of  Mr«  Fox  and  LorclHood. 


March  9. 

As  soon  as  the  above  question  had  been  carried,  Mr.  Fox^ose 
and  moved,  '^  That  the  entries  in  the  journal  of  the  House/  of 
the  8th  of  June,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  last  election  for  the  city  of 
Westminster,  be  expunged  from  the  said  journal.**  The  debate 
upon  this  motion  was  adjourned  to  the  9th,  on  which  day  it  was 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Bastard,  Mr.  We'lbore 
Ellis,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Scott,  the  Earl  of  Surry, 
Mr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  opposed  by  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  James  Johnstone^ 
Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  Mr.  Rolle,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Lord  Galway.  The  noble  lord  reprobated  the  Westminster 
election,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  the  legal  member,  for 
he  was  chosen  by  a  mob ;  he  had,  he  said,  by  means  of  a  mob, 
prevented  the  legal  constituents  from  polling,  and  suffered  that 
mob  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  poll.  His  lordship  spoke  in 
such  heat,  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand  him ;  the  House  were 
out  of'  all  patience,  and  at  last  his  lordship  sat  down,  anSidst  the 
disorder  of  the  moment*  Mr.  Fox  rose  three  times  to  begin  his 
speech,  and  was  as  often  interrupted  by  Lord  Galwsty,  who  com-* 
plained  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  House  in  not  being 
permitted  to  finish  what  he  had  to  say.  He  was  checked  by  the 
chair,  who  told  him  that  he  was  disorderly. 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  got  possession  of  the  House,  and  began 
with  observing,  that  be  was  particularly  pleased  when  he  saw 
the  noble  lord  rise ;  for  as  the  city  of  York  had  that  day  sent 
up  instructions  to  their  members  to  vote  for  rescinding  those 
resolutions,  he  was  in  hopes  his  lordship  rose  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  his  constituents.  He  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
finding  the  electors  ^of  the  city  of  York  had  not  changed 
their  principles  with  their  representative ;  they  had  felt  like 
Englishmen  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster  scru- 
tiny, and  had  instructed  their  representatives  to  vote  against 
it.  One  of  them,  he  said,  from  a  natural  love  of  equity,  and 
a  due  sense  of  the  illegality  of  that  House  taking  upon  itself 
to  direct  that  the  scrutiny  should  be  proceeded  in,  afler  the 
return  of  the  writ,  had  uniformly  voted  with  him  on  every 

auestion  respecting  it.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
[arm  of  establishing  so  fatal  a  precedent  had  extended  itself 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  though  the  city  of  York  had 
been  the  first  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  instruct  their  mem- 
bers to  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  scrutiny,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  a  similar  disapprobation  of  it  prevailed  in  other 
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places,  because  he  was  sure  that  all  but  those  who  were  led 
away  by  motives  of  personal  pique  and  party  prejudice  could 
be  but  of  one  opinion  upon  it,   ^That  it  was  illegal,  that  it 
was  unconstitutional,  that  it  was  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
election,  and  injurious  to  that  House,  were  facts  so  broad, 
so  plain,  so  immoveable,  that  all  the  art,  all  the  ingenuity, 
'  all  the  legal  quibbles,  and  all  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
statute  and  the  common  law,  that  had  peculiarly  marked  and 
distinguished  the  debate  of  that  day,  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
guise or  to  conceal.     The  right  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  first  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  (the 
attorney-general)  had,  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented manner,  endeavoured  to  supply  his  lack  of  argument 
with  the  weight  of  authority.     He  had  begged  the  House  to 
believe  that  the  proceedings  upon  their  journal^  were  legal. 
Why  ?  Because  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  because  others  in  high  departments  of  the  law,  had  thought 
proper  to  say  they  were  so.     This  mode  of  appealing  to  a 
man's  own  authority,  in  confirmation  of  the  assertions  he  was 
using  for  want  of  argument,  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  equally  new 
and  unprecedented ;  but  it  was  surely  a  pitiful  resort  for  any 
man  to  fly  to  for  shelter.     When  the  business  of  the  Middle* 
sex  election,  Vas  moved  to  be  rescinded,  and  erased  from  their 
journals,  he,  and  those  who  with  him  had  voted  in  support  of 
it,  had  not  acted  in  so  paltry  a  manner.     That  business  had 
been  honoured  with  the  support  of  the  present  Lord  Thurlow, 
the  late  Lord  Walsingham,  and  all  the  lawyers  of  those  days, 
who,  at  least,  were  as  good  authorities  as  the  right  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  and  those  who  sat  on  the  same 
bench  with  him;  but  they  never  dreamt  when  a  proposition 
for  expunging  the  proceedings  on  the  Middlesex  election  from 
their  journals  was  in  agitation,  of  bidding  the  House  consider 
what  high  authorities  had  pronounced  in  their  approbation ; 
had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  thought  they  acted  in  a 
mean  and  pitiful  way.     Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  dark  in- 
sinuations the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
chosen  to  throw  out,  and  complained  of  the  extreme  unfair- 
ness of  his  charging  him  with  having  protracted  the  poll,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  still  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
In  this  assCTtion  he  would  not  take  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  word.    The  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  well  knew  that  he  had  no  more  protracted  the  poll 
than  Sir  CecU  Wray  had  protracted  the  poll,  excepting  only 
the  three  last  days,  when  unquestionably  he  had  not  yielded 
to  the  application  that  was  made  to  him,  of  concluding  the 
poll  for  the  direct  purpose  of  instituting  a  scrutiny.     He 
knew  also  that  diere  was  no  ground  whatevet  for  his  insinua- 
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tions  that  there  could  still  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  quarter 
from  whence  delay  came.  He  knew  that  as  fewer  of  his  ob- 
jections had  &iled  than  of  the  objections  of  the  other  party, 
he  had  not  added  to  the  delay  of  the  scrutiny.  If,  after  all 
that  had  passed  upon  the  subject,  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  still  opinions  of  his  own,  what  sort  of 
principles  would  he  carry  to  the  bench  with  him,  .when  he 
should  be  made  a  judge ;  and  what  security  could  there  be  had 
in  his  administration  of  justice,  who  presumed  to  suggest  and 
insinuate  opinions  contrary  to  all  they  had  heard  at  their  bar, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidentia  ret  P 

Having  expressed  this  with  some  warmth,  Mr.  Fox  men^ 
ticHied  the  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  relative  to  the  bad 
votes  stated  to  hav^  been  discovered  in  the  parishes  of  Sir 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  and  argued  upon  that  publication  as 
a  publication  carrying  upon  the  face  of  it  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fallacious  pretences  that  had  been  urged  for  carrying 
on  the  scrutiny.     He  also  mentioned  that  there  were  but  nine 
days  more  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  carry  the  election 
to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  investigate  it,  and  give 
an  honest  and  just > judgment;  a  tribunal,  the  members  of 
which  were  themselves  bound  to  decide  upon  their  oaths,  and 
upon  evidence  deUvered  upon  oath.     He  said,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expence  alone  excepted,  he  heartily  wished  for  a 
petition,  were  it  only  that  such  dark  and  injuriQ^s  insinuations 
as  the  right  hono'Urable  and   learned   gentleman  had  sug' 
gested,  might  be  for  ever  wiped  away,  and  their  truth  or  false- 
hood demonstrated  beyond  all  contradiction.     With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as  to  the  law 
puzzling  the  plain  sense  of  the  argument,  and  leaving  him  an 
ample  field  to  enter  upon,  he  declared  the  reverse  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  case ;  his  learned  friends  had  argued  the  whole 
of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution  and  common  sense  of  the 
question  so  fuUy,  that  they  had  scarcely  left  him  any  thins  to 
say.     One  learned  gentleman  in  particular  (Mr.  Scott)  had 
entered  into  the  whole  of  the  case  with  a  soundness  of-  argu- 
ment, and  a  depth  and  closeness  of  reasoning,   that  perhaps 
had  scarcely  been  equalled  in   the  discussion   of  any  topic 
within  those  walls  that  turned  at  all  on  the  statute  and  com- 
mon law,  on  the  analogy  of  writs,  and  the  sort  of  legal  re- 
feraices  that  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate :  so 
well  and  so  ably,  indeed,  had  that  learned  gentleman  argued  it, 
that  nothing  like  an  answer  had  been  offered  to  any  one  of 
his  appeals  to  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe,  or  any  one  of 
lais  doctrines.     In  truth,  he  was  convinced,  it  was  out  of  the 
power  oi  ingenuity  itself  to  overthrow  the  positions  laid  down 
by  that  learned  gentlemani  to  whom  he  would  offer  no  apo- 
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logy  for  any  allusion  he  might  have  made  to  him  on  a  for^ 
mer  day,  since  having  drawn  forth  so  masterly  and  instnic 
live  a  speech,  he  considered  himself  as  peculiarly  happy  in 
having  been  able  to  say  any  thing  that  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  productive  of  such  consequences.  The  only  attempt 
that  liad  been  made  to  reply  to  the  learned  gentleman  had 
been  by  his  majesty's  solicitor-general,  who,  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  stated  clearly  and  unanswerably  that  the  writ 
carried  on  the  face  of  it  its  object  and  its  end,  had  said,  that 
the  writ  had  a  third,  as  well  as  the  former  two  orders  to  the 
sheriff.  It  not  only  directed  him  to  chuse  a  persbn  at  such  a 
place  to  serve  in  parliament  by  such  a  time,  but  to  take  care  that 
the  person  returned  had  the  majority  of  legal  votes  at  the  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  this  argument,  and  contended  that  it 
was  equally  weak  and  absurd. 

He  answered  some  parts  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  of 
Mr.  Bearcroft's  arguments;  and  took  notice  of  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Bastard  early  in  the  debate,  who  had  expressed  his 
wishes  that  an  act  had  been  resorted  to,  rather  than  a  mo- 
tion  to  reschid  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  take  that  method  was,  his  extreme  difficulty 
what  sort  of  bill  to  frame  for  the  purpose,  and  the  risque  that 
must  necessarily  be  run  as  to  the  getting  such  a  bill  tfirough 
the  three  estates.  If  a  declaratory  bill  were  brought  in,  it 
would  be  liable  to  every  objection  to  Which  the  present  motion 
was  liable ;  and  if  he  were  to  bring  in  an  enacting  bill,  perhaps 
it  would  be  said  by  the  first  law  authorities  in  die  other 
House,  (Lord  Thurlow,  for  instance)  "  Why  do  you  send 
your  useless  bills  here?  To  what  end  cram  your  status  books 
with  acts  of  parliament,  pronouncing  that  to  be  law,  which 
every  body  knows  is  law  already,"  fhis,  he  thought,  as  it 
had  been  said  on  one  occasion  already,  might  be  said  again; 
and  he  was  sure,  it  could  not  be*  said  on  any  occasion  more 
truly,  than  if  lie  were  to  bring  in  an  enacting  bill  of  the  nar 
ture  in  question,  and  that  House  were  to  pass  it,  and  send  it 
to  the  lords.  Mr.  Fox  paid  Lord  Thurlow  great  compliments 
on  his  abilities,  and  said,  there  was  also  in  die  other  House  a 
professional  peer,  venerable  for  his  years,  venerable  for  his 
learning,  his  talents,  and  his  integrity,  he  meant  his  majesty's 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  whose  opinions,  he 
believed,  were  the  same  as  his  own  upon  the  subject,  though 
he  did  not  speak  from  any  secret  communication.  He  rested 
bis  belief  that  they  were  so,  firom  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  who  was  many  years  since  a  practical  lawyer,  hav*' 
ing  at  that  time  uniformly «  acted  upon  the  same  ideas. 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the 
House,  to  do  away  the  errors  the^  had  committed,  and  re- 
i6 
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probated  the  idea  of  its  being  derogatory  to  their  honour  to 
confess  their  mistake* 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were, 

TeUeri.  Tetters. 

V-  *  -  f  Lord  Maitland        I    ^ ^     xr^,.  C  Mr.Eliot        1  ^  ^  ^ 
^"^»  {sir  James  Erskine  T^y—NoEs  {  ^^  j^  g^j^  j  242, 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Fox,  as  soon  as  the  mvision 
was  over,  urged  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  any  such  business  as  the  Westminster  scrutiny.  That 
was  now,  he  said,  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  bad  precedent 
of  the  Sth  of  June  last  being  acted  upon.  Mr.  Pitt  assured  him,  it 
was  his  intention  early  after  the  holidays  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpose ;  but  he  feared  it  would  be  a  bill  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  oppose,  as  he  certainly  should  not  be  for  a  de« 
plaratory  but  an  enacting  biU. 


Nabob  of  Argot's  Debts. 
Febnuny  ^8. 


¥N  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  the  new  commissioners  were  directed^ 
.^  without  delay,  to  examine  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  the 
claims  made  upon  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  a  cautionary  clause 
was  inserted  to  forbid  in  future  any  of  the  company's  servants  to 
acquire  mortgages,  or  have  any  pecuniary  transactions  with  th^ 
native  princes  of  India.  In  the  regulating  bill  of  the  last  session, 
the  cautionary  clause  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  the  examina- 
tion into  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  debt  is  referred  to 
the  court  of  directors,  <<  as  far  as  the  materials  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  shall  enable  them  to  do;"  and  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  tiiey 
shall  rive  such  orders  to  their  presidencies  and  servants  abroad,  for 
completing  the  investigation  thereof,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
shall  require,  and  for  establishing  in  concert  with  the  said  nabob, 
such  funds  for  the  discharge  of  those  debts  which  shall  appear  to 
be  justly  due,  according  to  their  respective  rights  of  priority,  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  said  united  company,  the 
security  of  the  creditors,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  said 
nabob.^  The  court  of  directors,  in  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
In  them,  prepared  orders  to  be  sent  to  their  council  at  Madras,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  suspicious  circumstances  under  which 
many  of  the  debts  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  contracted,  they 
direct  them,  in  obedience  to  the  postive  injunctions  of  the  act,  to 
proceed  to  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  and  origin 
thereof.  These  orders  being  communicated  to  the  board  of  cpn- 
trol,  were  Rejected  by  them,  and  a  new  letter  drawn  up,  in  which 
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the  daims  of  the  creditors  were  all,  with  some  little  limitatioii, 
established,  and  a  fund  for  their  discharge  assigned  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  priority  of  payment  settled 
amongst  the  several  classes  of  creditors.  At  a  meeting  of  such 
of  the  nabob's  creditors  as  were  in  Endand,  these  orders  were 
publicly  read ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  proceeding,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February,  «  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House,  copies  or 
extracts  of  all  letters  or  orders  issued  by  the  court  of  directors,  in 
pursuance  of  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  37th  and  38th  clauses 
of  the  regulating  act  of  the  last  session/'  This  motion,  after  a 
long  debate,  w6s  rejected  by  the  lords  without  a  division.  On  the 
s8th,  a  motion  to  the  same  effect  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    Upon  which  occasion, 

Mr.  Fox  said  the  House  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tion which  he  was  now  about  to  propose.  The  public  were 
also  apprised,  in  some  measure,  of  its  intent  and  conse- 
quences. Whether  the  papers  he  meant  to  call  foi^  would 
be  granted  or  not,  he  would  not  determine ;  but  it  was  pretty 
obvious  how  the  denial  would  be  relished  by  thfe  people  in 
"*  general.  It  seemed  to  be  a  maxim  with  his  majest/s  mi- 
nisters to  grant  no  species  of  information  which  the  House 
had  any  right  or  reason  for  ur^ng.  An  honourable  friend 
of  his  had  moved  for  a  letter,  in  which  it  was  roundly  as- 
serted, or  rather  avowed,  that  a  conduct  had  been  lately 
preferred  by  the  .company's  servants  abroad,  which  was  in 
direct  defiance  of  all  die  acts  of  parliament  which  had  been 
enacted  on  the  subject.  Here  was  not  only  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  I^slature,  but  an  unequivocal 
avowal  of  that  violation.  When,  therefore,  a  paper  of 
such  an  extraordinary  tendency  was  thus  foimally  demanded, 
bis  majesty's  servants  would  not  grant  it  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  the  substance  of  tfiat  letter  was  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  board  of  control.  Whatever  weight 
this  might  have  with  the  House  in  that  instance^  it  could 
have  none  in  the  present.  For  the  object  ^f  his  motion  was 
specifically  different,  as  it  r^rded  papers,  which  recorded  not 
any  thing  under  contemplatioi^  but  that  which  was  finished 
and  complete.  He  augured  ill  of  the  board  of  control,  fi'om 
the  moment  th^  appeared  thus  peculiarly  shy  of  their  com- 
munications; and  every  ill  omen  which  had  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  thdr  conduct  had  literally  justified.  Why  this 
aversion  to  submit  their  actions  to  the  inspection  of  theii 
countrymen  ?  Why  thus  treat  the  House,  who  hiidi  treated 
*them  with  so  much  distinction,  as  to  place  the  Vhol^  of  this 
trust  unconditionally  in  them  ?  Did  such  a  pjroceecling  tend 
to  conciliate  attachment,  or  promote  confidence?  Or,  was 
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it  not  natural  to  all  honest  men,  from  the  aspect  which  marked 
tiie  whole  of  their  co]|duct,  that  something  was  wrong,  or  at 
least  doubtful?     Thi^no  intelligence  of  any  kind  whatever, 
relating  to  the  state  of  a  country  so  remote,  and  so  momentous 
to  the  British  empire,  had  transpired  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  had  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  and  marked  strongly 
the  tenor  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  board  of  control,  and  the 
servants  of  the  crown.     IIow  such  a  mo^e  of  secreting  from 
the  Hation  an  object  thus  important,  would  suit  the  humour 
of  the  House^  he  would  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  he  saw  it 
would  produce  infinite  trouble  to  individuals,  as  wdl  as  much 
general  peculation.     Within  these  few  years  the  public  atten- 
tion had  naturally  been  much  turned  to  the  affairs  of  Ifidia, 
which  were  so   mvolved  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that 
whoevet  felt  an  interest  in  the  former,  could  not  regard  the 
latter  with  indifference ;    in  consequence   therefore   of  this 
general  curiosity  and  interest,  three  different  plans  had  been 
proposed  for  better  regulating  the  affairs  of  India.     These 
plans  he  specified  as  having  Mr.  Dunjias,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  him- 
self, for  their  respective  authors.     The  one  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  alone 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.     But  he  mentioned 
them  only,  to  remark  this  circumstance  to  the  House,  that 
.  materially  as  all  of  them  differed  in  most  of  the  topics,  and 
cliiefly  in  the  principle  to  which  they  were  directed,  yet  on 
the  subject  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  they  so  far  coin- 
cided as  to  express  almost  the  same  language,  the  same  ideas. 
The  bill  brought  in  by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  provided,  that  whatever  debts  were  due 
to  the  servants  of  the  company  by  any  of  the  Indian  piincesi 
should  be  investigated,  and  made  an  ODJect  of  special  inquiry, 
prior  to  any  step  whatever  being  taken  to  effect  payment. 
The  whole  provision  to  this  purpose  was  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

He  then  said,  that  the  motion  he  was  now  about  to  urge^ 
went  to  a  direct  crimination  of  the  new  board  of  com- 
missioners, as  acting  in  flat  opposition  to  the  late  act  of  par- 
liament, which,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  whatever  otherwise 
he  might  think  of  the  bill,  was  wise  and  unexceptionable. 
It  was  calculated  to  put  a  check  where  it  was  most  wanted, 
and  where  it  would  certainly  operate  to  most  advantage.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessair  to  state  for  the  information  of  those 
who  knew  the  history  of  India,  what  however  would  ^surprise 
those  who  did  not.  Nothing  was  more  common,  than  for 
many  persons  who  left  this  country,  when  neither  in  a  con- 
dition to  borrow  great  sums  nor  lend  them,  on  their  arrival  in 
India,  to  become  all  at  once  creditors  to  the  first  princes  in 
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that  country,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  This 
well-known  fact  would  naturally  lead  to  many  conjectures. 
Thus  much,  at  least,  was  obvious  and  indisputable ;  that  such 
pecuniary  oUigations  could  not  take  place,  but  on  the  sup- 
position, that  some  services  were  thus  hirec^  which  it  was  not 
the  fashion,  or  convenient,  to  own.  ' 

He  next  went  into  a  statement  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot^s 
debt,  with  a  view,  by  illustrating  the  several  articles  of  which 
it  consisted,  separately  to  shew  which  of  these  were  most  in- 
titled  to  immediate  payment.  This,  he  contended,  was  in 
perfect  confoimity  to  the  spirit  of  the  late  act,  which  instituted 
that  inquiry  should  precede  pa)nnent.  And  whatever  should 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  motion,  or  the  complaisance  of  the 
minister  to  the  requisition,  and*  the  necessity  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  information  required,  he  was  happy,  as  he 
trusted  every  member  who  wished  well  to  the  public  would  be, 
that  a  copy  of  the  identical  papers  which  he  called  for  was 
before  the  public,  and  that  Mr.  Debrett  had  done  that  for  the 
public  which  the  board  of  control,  as  well  as  his  majesty's 
ministers,  had  refused,  though  urged  with  great  propriety 
and  from  motives  of  necessity,  to  do  either  for  tlie  company 
or  parliament.  To  this  publication  he  referred,  as  containing  an 
accurate  and  systematic  view  of  the  subject  It  was  an  inquiry, 
he  said,  to  which  every  well-principled  mind  would  unavoidably 
press  to  discover  the  origin,  occasion  andjustice  of  those  debts 
which  were  due  to  individuals  ftom  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The 
board  of  directors,  as  they  had  often  done,  had  ordered  9, 
strict  inquisition  to  be  made;  and  from  the&cts  which  should 
be  brought  forward,  in  consequence  of  that  inquisition,  som^ 
plan  of  arrangement  miffht  take  place.  But  this  new  board 
of  control  had  over-ruled  the  resolution  of  the  directors ;  and 
in  flat  defiance  of  what  the  directors  had  thus  formally  enacted, 
had  resolved  forthwith  to  admit  that  the  claims,  which  were 
at  best  suspicious,  or  unknown,  should  supersede  those  which 
were  known  and  valid.  This  was  the  great  question  to  which 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  also  to  the  various 
papers  which  he  should  read  on  .this  subject.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  the 
House,  that  many  of  these  debts  bore  date  from  the  time 
when  the  presidency  of  Madras  entered  the  Camatic  by  an 
army,  and  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  as  it  was  well 
known,  and  at  the  express  instance  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
He  desired  this  fact  might  be  seriously  considered ;  he  de- 
dred  that  it  might  be  coupled  with  a  variety  of  things  which 
had  since  taken  place,  and  especially  with  the  order  of  the 
new.  board  of  commissioners,  which  bis  motion  was  intended 
to  bring  under  the  cognisance  of  the  public  and  of  the  House. 
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It  had  always  appeared  to  him,  and  he  had  always  stated  it 
36  one  of  the  greatest  preventives  to  the  authority  of  the 
fMrection  operating  with  dignity  and  effect,  that  the  servants 
had,  by  peculation  and  intrigue,  acquired  a  sovereignty  over 
their  inasters.  Here,  then,  was  the  same  dreadful  and  pre- 
vailing evil  still  predominating;  and  this  additional  board, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  old  government,  enfeebled  it,  by 
relapsing  into  the  only  radical  flaw  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion ;  for  he  was  aware  no  man  would  stand  up  in  his  place, 
and  give  such  an  account  of  these  debts  as  womd  correspond 
with  principles  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  Yet.  such 
were  the  debts  which  the  new  board  among  its  first  acts, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  debts  actually  due,  had  put  in  a 
train  of  payment  J  So  that  unless  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  legidature,  interfered,  and  set  aside  the  order,  it  would 
inevitably  become  final. 

In  urging  this  question,  therefore,  he  was  not  hastily  attacking 
either  individuals,  the  nabdt>  of  Arcot,  or  the  commissioners, 
but  pleading  the  cause  of  the  public.     Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
debts  due  to  individuals  he  selected  chiefly  under  those  of  the 
old  debts,  the  new  debts,  and  the  debts  of  the  company.    With 
the  first  of  these  he  agreed  in  substance,    and  should  not 
make  any  animadversions  on  that  part  of  the  matter.     He  was 
more  peculiarly  interested  in  those  which  were  denominated 
the  new  consolidated  debt,  and  the  pretensions  on  which  the 
payment  of  them  was  demanded.     He  concurred  with  all  who 
had  given  any  deliberation  to  the  subject,  in  thinking  some- 
thing doubtiul  or  unaccountable  in   the  accruing  of  them. 
He  mentioned  tl^e  directors  and  the  board  ef  commissioners 
pai*ticularly,  as  holding  the  same  language;  it  struck  him 
forcibly  that,  after  stating  their  reasons  for  hesitating  on  the 
matter  with  great  plausibility,  and  laying  down  a  variety  of 
premises,,  which  led  to  quite  an  opposite  conclusion,  they  came 
aJl  at  once  to  the  absurd,  or  at  least  most  unexpected  one, 
^ifffaich  he  trusted  this  House  would  reprobate.     They  allowed 
that  those  debts  were  not  recommended  by  the  same  forcible 
Teasons,   which  operated  in  the  other  case.      They  owned 
Ibemselves  much    at  a  loss   concerning  their  authenticity. 
They  stated  strong  dislike,  as  if  truth  extorted  it  from  them, 
urbeneva*  these  debts  were  mentioned ;  but  what  would  the 
House  expect  should  be  the  result  of  all  this?     That  they 
<^Qsequently  inclined  to  defer  the  settlement   of  debts  thus 
hypothetical  only,  till  such  as  were  not  could  be  fully  and 
aatis&ctorily  discharged.     This,  one  might   imagine,  would 
have  been  the  conclusion  of  their  statement.     But  it  was  quite 
^ilie  reverse.     They  ordered  indiscriminate  payment  of  i^ll, 
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The  motives  for  such  a  dedsion  were  sii^gukr  ,and  v^riotis* 
One  was»  that  the  nabob's  debts  mignt  be  no  loiter  kept  a-iloat. 
But  how  this  dischu*^  would  prevent  that  consequ^ice^  he 
was  at'  a  loss  to  conceive.     However,  he  owned  humself  struck 
by  what  fc^ows :     ^^  When  we  consider  how  miich  the  final 
conclusion  of  this  business  will  tend  to  promote  tranquillity, 
credit,  and  circulation  of  property  in  the  Camatic :"     AH  this 
he  perfectly  understood.     It  was  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
general  character  which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the 
company's  servants  in  the  Asiatic  settlements.     This  order 
would  naturally  prove  to  them  satisfactory,   and  consequently 
promote  tranquillity.     It  would  have  a  similar  effect,  he  pre* 
sumed,   on  circulation,  in  the  Carnatic,  as  it  would  take  out 
of  the  nabob's  pocket,  and  put  into  that  of  the  company'ii 
servants.     They  added,  <<  When  we  consider  that  the  debtor 
concurs  with  the  creditor  in  establishing  the  justice  of  these 
debts  consolidated   in  the  year   1777,  into  gross  suras,  for 
which  bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred,  different  from 
the  original  creditors."     On  this  it  was  concluded,  that  no 
good  can  result  from,  an  unlimited  investigation.      This  was 
dispatching  the  wisdom  of  the  l^islature  in  a  very  summmy 
way,  as  it  was  saying  in  effect  —  We  know  the  act  of  par- 
liament says  so  and  so ;  but  this  also  we  know,  that  the  pro*' 
vision  is  useless  and  imnecessary.     At  the  same  time  ihej 
order  that  complaints  which  they  limit,  be  admitted,  these  are 
directed  to  originate  only  with  the  nabob  himself  or  such  of 
his  other  creditors  as  by  this  arrangement  may  deem  them* 
selves  injured.     These  were  substantial  reasons  in  abundaoice, 
which  would  always  render  the  nabob's  complaints  sufficiently^ 
accommodating,  not  to  create  any  alarm  or  uneasiness  what* 
ever ;  but  the  creditor  who  was  most  injured,  and  who  had 
actually  preferred  her  complaint,  was  the  East-India  company*^ 
Her  case  was  wdl  known  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  every 
individual  who  had  made  her  afiairs  any  object  of  his  attenfticm; 
and  he  virtually  barred  the  daim  of  these  debtSy  even  suppoab^ 
it  valid. 

This  was  the  purport  of  the  motion,  to  impress  the  House 
with  the  absurdity  and  ii^uBtice  of  thepreferenee  which  had 
been  given  to  {nrivate^  where  public  interest  was  so  notorious 
and  urgent.  He  thra  stated  the  consequences  of  this  fidse 
step;  it  went  to  an  implicit  acquiescence  with  all  the  fraodo* 
lent  conduct  which  had  brought  so  much  disgrace.i^KHi  dus 
country  in  diat  part  of  the  world  t  he  would  not  impute  any 
bad  intmtion  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bofurd;  but  the  deeisioH 
which,  on  this  very  pressing  matter,  had  be^i  coBie  into, 
filled  him  with  astonishment  and  concern :  he  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  it;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
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abroad  as  encoui^ng  and  patroniskig  all  those  nial-practice$ 
and  peealationft  for  vmidn  toe  servaots  of  the  company  have 
been  so  much  blamed.  It  did  not  adopt  the  maxim  in  so 
many  words,  bat,  however,  indulged  the  principle :  it  would 
prove  the  truth  g(  his  obs^rvaiioiis  by  its  future  operations^ 
B»  it  would  furnish  a  precedent  to  men  of  a  certain  descrtpt 
tion,  which  would  have  all  the  force  of  a  statute,  and  which 
it  would  not  be  veiy  easy  ftwr  any  boar4  of  direction  or  ooitr 
trol  heiltceforth  to  dispute.  Such,  he  said,  werp  the  conse^ 
quences  which  this  inauspicious  measure,  both  for  India  and 
Great  Britain,  seemed  calculated  to  effect;  it  therefore  seeined^ 
In  his  mind,  a  very  proper  su^^t  for  the  interference  of  th^ 
House;  it  was  an  instance  whioi  plainly  shewed  how  Wisely 
the  power  of  cognizance  was  lodged  by  die  coi^s^itution  in  the 
House  of  Commons* 

Ck)ncerning  that  part  which  respected  the  crop  of  1775, 
$t  was  evident  that  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  paid  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  the  arrears  and  the  tribute,  with  the  interest  due 
thereon;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  justice,  that  the  man  wh^ 
Bowed  i^ould  reap,  or  that  he  should  have  the  profits  of  his 
0wn  harvest.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  entered 
again  on  the  first  topic  of  his  argument,  and  added  a  farther 
observation  on  the  <lel^  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  He  said, 
ifaait  the  faction,  though  sometim^^i  supported  by  the  direo^ 
t€»*s,  and  sometimes  by  the  proprietors,  yet  still  kept  up 
thdir  friendship  for  him;  perhaps  it  might  be  their  fear  of 
him,  or  of  the  servants  in  India;  for  it  was  clearly  evident^ 
that  the  orders  of  the  company  were  never  enforced,  and 
that  the  culprits  were  not  brought  to  justice,  ey^  by  the 
most  factious  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  most  daring  of  the 
directors;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  have  any  legal  authority 
whatsoever,  under  which  it  was  their  duty  to  act.  The 
board  of  control  was  now  suspected,  and  there  were  certain 
papers  in  the  possession  of  his  majes^s  ministers,  which 
would  either  luring  home  the  criminality^  or  exculpate  those 
suspected  persons.  The  poii^t  thus  lying  between  the  di- 
reetors  and  the  board,  it  wiui  certainly  b^spme  an  ea^  mat- 
ter for  government  to  prove  to  the  House  whether  those 
chai^e#  were  founded  in  fsJsehood  or  in  truth,  aud  wh^er 
liie  spirit  of  the  act  of  parliacment  had  keen  attended  to^  «nd 
its  letter  obeyed.  It  was,  in  feet,  the  only  mode  by  whi^h 
die  legislature  could  arrive  at  an  authenticated  infonnatioiif 
wrhether  those  into  uriiose  hands  ^y  had  given  the  bosbawss 
ef  India  had  betri^d  ^eir  trust 'C^^not  It  was  the  du^  of 
the  HMse  to  watdb  thoas^^c^vants  whom  they  had  employed^ 
and  to  jtidge  of  the  matsures jsslitdi  w^re  adc^ted  by  %h^  £mit 
they  ^odiioed;iis  it  was  evident,  that  nothmg  kmt  diie  wist 
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effectual  and  coercive  acts  would  tend  to  do  any  service  in 
India.  The  gentlemen  in  administration  knew  this  to  be 
the  fact,  and  they  confessed  it  when  their  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament.  He  begged,  therefore,  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  to  come  forward  and  defend 
his  measures,  on  producing  the  papers  called  for.  But  he 
trusted  that,  as  the  subject  was  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
the  kingdom,  he  should  not  be  answered  by  invective,  and 
told,  "  that  which  you  have  done  is  worse  than  what  we 
liave  done." 

He  requested  the  House  to  consider,  that  if  his  bill  had* 
any  merit,  which  could  not  be  controverted  even  by  sophistry 
itself,  it  was  the  merit  of  making  the  House  judges  in  all  cases, 
%md  hiding  no  transaction  whatever  from  the  view  of  the 
public:  this  undoubtedly  was,  and  in  the  end  it  woi^d  be 
found  so,  the  only  way  of  truly  governing  the  people  of 
India.  Darkness  was  the  shelter  under  whidi  all  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  servants  of  the  company  were  hid ;  and  to  m^ake 
visible  the  conduct  was  the  true  method  of  correcting  their 
vices,  and  doing  justice  to  the  puUic.  A  detail  of  India 
business,  it  was  true,  came  but  with  a  bad  prospect  of  atten- 
tion at  present.  Men's  minds  were  taken  up  on  much  more 
important  subjects.  Their  dearest  interests,  their  most  va- 
luable privileges  were  now  at  stake,  and  engrossed  their 
principal  thoughts;  but  still  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
India,  though  removed  at  a  great  distance,  yet,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  from  the  late  alarming  accounts  of  the  system 
of  plunder,  peculation,  and  resistance  to  legislative  authority 
continuing,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance.  If  the  pa* 
pers  which  he  should  call  for  were  produced,  he  pledged 
himself  not  to  shrink  from  the  inquiry;  and  that  he  would 

*  so  far  <  do  justice  to  the  public,  to  the  directors,  to  the  board 
»of  control,  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  the  servants 
iof  the  company,  as  to  obtain  frpm  the  House  a  decision 

*  which  should  either  exculpate  or  criminate.  Should  it  prove 
'  an  acquittal,  then  all  the  glory,  and  let  them  have  it,  would 
'  be  to  the  framers  of  the  late  bill;  and  surely  if  the  inquiry 

*  was  not  dreaded,  the  motion  he  intended  to  make  would  be 
acceded  to.  There  was  a  large  arrear  of  authentic  intelli- 
g(^oe  due  tathe  House,  and  the  public  looked  for  it.     They 

*  fooked  fcft  it,  because  a  kind  of  jealousy,  arose  on  accojmt 
of  the  many  eager,  warm,  anxious,  and  zealous  supporters 
<)f  the  servants  of  the  company  in  India,  who  siat  in  parlia- 
ment. But  this  phalanx  did  not  deter  him,  nor  was  Jbe  afraid 
W  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Five  huhdred  and  fifty- 
.^igbt  gentlemen  would  not  be  deaf  to  reason,  nor  shut  their 
«^  and  their  ear«  to  truth.     They  would  listen  to  tibe  voice 
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of  till  til ;  they  hati  done  so  on  a  late  occasion,  and  be  "had  no* 
fears  for  their  determination  on  the  present.  However  par- 
tial they  might  be  to  the  general  politics  of  the  minister,  yet 
mi  particular  occasions,  they  would  not  fail  to  recollect  that 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

He  again  repeated  his  intreaties  that  ministers  would  open 
their*^  minds,  judge  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  ind  therefore 
not  withhold  that  information  from  the  House,  which  it  was , 
so  very  requisite  the  House  should  have.  /  There  was  a  con- 
nection between  the  public  revenue  of  this  country  and  the 
India  company,  which  bound  us  in  such  a  manner  to  pay 
their  debts,  that  common  honesty  required  ministers  not  to 
deny  those  papers,  which  were  necessary  to  prove  what  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  the  act  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament.     He  begged  that  the  House  would  look  to 
the  debt  of  two  million  and  a  half,  due  to  the  Bon^bay  pre- 
sidency, which  at  present  was  not  put  into  any  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  bonds  in  consequence  were  so  reduced,  that 
they  sold  at  6oL  per  cent,   discpunt;   districts  indeed  had 
been  given  as  security,  but  those  districts,  by  the  hand  of 
power,  were  taken  away ;  and  the  claim  of  a  number  of  sus* 
picious  private  creditors  were  preferred  to  the  public  debt; 
against  which  there  was  not  any  proof  whatever,    nor  even 
the  smallest  idea  of  fraud.     This  surely  was  a  most  serious 
object  of  inquiiy,  and  it  was  a  matter  which  he  wished  the 
whole  court  of  directors  to  hear.     The  chairman,   he  ob- 
,  served,  was  behind  him,  and  it  made  him  happy  to  find  him 
there,  because  he  could  give  his  opinion  whether  he  thought 
this  new  board  of  control  had  acted  with  fidelity  or  not,  to 
that  trust  which  the  House  had  so  confidentially  committed 
to  their  care.     Matters  of  accounts  could  not  be  made  too 
public ;  and  this  was  an  apEorism  well  known  to  the  House. 
There  were  two  purposes  to  which  his  motion  tended,  andt 
he  wished  the  House  to  consider  them  well  —  The  crimina- 
tion of  the  board  of  control,  or  an  amendment  of  the  acjt 
of  parliament.     He  then  moved,  **  That  the  proper  officer 
do  lay  before  this  House,  copies  or  extracts  of  all  letters  and 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  united  East  Indin 
company,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  contained  in  the 
37|h  and  38th  clauses  of  the  act  passed  in  the  la^  session  of 
parliament,  for  the  better  regulation  of  India."  , 

'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  supported  hy 
'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  speech,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising 
nature  of  the  subject,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  elo-^ 
quent  that  was  ever  made  in  either  House  of  parliament.  The 
task  of  opposing  the  motion  and  defending  the  board  of  control^ 
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iras  undertaken  by  Mr.Dundas.    On  n  divirion/  die  iinmbeii» 

Were, 

Tetters.  Tetters. 

V»A«  JLordMaidand       1,         v^,o  I-^f^- EH^t        X^^^ 
^^^*  iSirJamesErskine  i^— NoESJj^^^^  g^j^  |i644 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  negadve^ 
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t'ebruaty  22. 

t)REVIOUS  to  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  January 
jL  1785,  the  Bridsh  cabinet,  in  concert  with  commissioners 
appointed  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  had  formed  a. plan  for  regulat-^ 
ing  and  finally  a^usdng  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  kingdoms*  On  the  7  th  of  February,  Mn  Orde,  the  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  announced  this  system  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  nth,  a  set  of  resoltidons,  which  he, had 
before  laid  on  their  table,  were  moved  and  agreed  to  by  the  House 
without  much  discussion,  ahd  without  any  material  alterations; 
The  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Peers  being  soon  after  obtained, 
these  resolutions  were  immediately  transmitted  to  England,  as  the 
proposed  basis,  on  the  part  of  diat  country,  for  an  equitable  and 
final  adjustment;  £i— Almost  immediately  after  their  arrival,  the 
business  was  ojpened  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  who,  on  tne  22d  of  February,  moved,  "  That  the  House  will 
Jnaaediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  majesty's  speech  to  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  upon  the  25th  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the  ad-< 
^istment  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland/*  This  motion  being  carried,  the  various  papers  on 
die  table  relative  to  Ireland,  were  referred  to  the  committee ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Gilbert  took  his  seat  at  the 
table.  I'he  eleven  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Irish  parHameiit 
were  then  read  as  follow : 

**  Resolved,  i.  That  it  is  kighljr  important  to  the  general  in<» 
terest  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  encouraged  and  extended  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  be  finally  set-> 
ded  and  regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles  fbr  die 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.  « 

2«  ^'  That  towards  carrying  into  iuD  effect  so  de^rable  a  settle*^ 
ment,  it  is  fit  and  proper,  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  ma^ 
nufacture  of  Great  Britain  <)r  Irelabd,  should  be  imported  into 
each  kingdom  from  the  other,  reci{>rocaIiy,  under  the  same  re- 
gulation, and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to  whidL 
they  are  liable  when  imported  direcdy  from  the  place  of  the 
growth,  product)  or  manufacture ;  and  that  all  4«(ties  originally  paid 
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fBEk  importatiou  into  either  country  respectivelyi  shall  be  full/ 
dniwn  baek  on  exportation  to  the  other. 

3.  *^  That  forvthe  same  purpose,  it  is  proper  that  no  prohibition 
should  exist  in  either  country,  against  the  importation,  use,  or  sale 
«f  any  article,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  sUch  article,  if  sub* 
ject  to  duty,  in  either  country,  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  addition  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  duty  on 
any  such  article  of  its  own  consumption. 

4.  ^*  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  are  different  on  the 
importation  into  the  other,  it  would  be  expedient  that  they  should 
be  reduced  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest,  to  the 
amount  payable  in  the  other,  and  that  all  such  articles  should  be 
exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be  imported, 
«s  free  from  duty  as  the  similar  commodities  or  home  manufactures 
of  the  same  kingdom. 

5*  'VThat  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  also  proper,  that  in  all  cases 
where  either  kingdom  shall  charge  articles  of  its  own  consumption, 
with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  a  duty  on  the  mate- 
rial, the  same  mani&cture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may 
be  charged  with  a  farther  duty  on  importation,  to  the  same  amount 
AS  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  to  an  amount  adequate 
to  countervail  the  duty  on  the  material,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation,  as  may  leave  the  same 
subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture ; 
sucn  farther  duty  to  continue  so  loiig  only  as  the  internal  consump- 
tion shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance  which  it 
shall  be  imposed,  or  until  the  manufacture,  coming  from  the  other 
kinffdonif  shall  be  subjected  there  to  an  equal  burden,  not  drawn 
back  or  compensated  on  expoHation. 

6.  "  That  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now 
intended  to  be  established,  it  is  necessary,  that  no  prohibition,  or 
new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed  in  either 
kingdom,  on  die  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  tne  other,  except  such  additional  duties  as  may 
be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption,  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

7.  **  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  necessary  farther,  that  no 
prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  im- 
posed in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  na- 
tive growth,  product,  or  manu&cture  from  thence  to  the  other, 
except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to 
t^e,  upon>  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits ;  and  also  ex- 
cept where  there  now  exists  any  prohibition  which  is  not  reci- 
jurocal,  or  any  duty  which  is  not  equal  in  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  which  case  me  prohibition  may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the 
duties  raised  so  as  to  make  them  equal. 

&  **  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  no  boun- 
ties whatsoever  should  be  paid,  or  payable,  in  eiliier  kingdom,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to 
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corn,  mea],  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks  or  compensations  for  duties  pald^  and  that  no 
duty  should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  imported  from  the  British  plantations,  or  any  manufacture 
made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is  pay-* 
able  in  Britain,  on  exportation  from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty 
is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback  or  compensation  of,  oi  for 
duties  paid  over  and  above  any  duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

9.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British 
empire,  that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign  states  should 
be  regulated  from  time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms 
as  may  afford  an  effectual  preference  to  the  importation  of  similar 
articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other* 

io»  "  I'hat  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  an  accumulation  of  na- 
tional debt,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  annual 
revenues  of  this  kingdom  should  be  made  equal  to  its  annuAl 
expences. 

II,  "  That  for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  whatever  sum  the 
gross  hereditary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties,  granted  in  the  nature  of  draw- 
backs) shall  produce,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  656,000/.  in  each 
year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual  revenues  shall  be  equal  to 
the  annual  expences,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  without  regard  to 
such  equality,  should  be  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  the 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  this 
kingdom  shall  direct,"         ' 

As  soon  as  the  above  resolutions  had  been  read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose, 
and  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  moving  "  That 
it  i^  the  opinion  of  this  committee^  that  it  is  highly  important  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  empire,  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  finally  adjusted;  ahd 
that  Ireland  should  be  admitted  to  a  permanent  and  irrevocable 
participation  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  country,  when 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  shall  permanently  and  irrevocably  se- 
cure an  aid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  that 
kingdom  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  protecting  the  generd 
commerce  cf  the  empire  in  time  of  peace."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  review  of  what  had  already  been  granted 
to  Ireland  by  the  British  parliiament,  and  observed,  that  the  con- 
cessions now  proposed  to  be  made  to  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  put 
the  two  countries  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing,  he  should  reduce  to 
two  heads  :  First,  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  our  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  and  America  through  Ireland  into  breat  Britain. 
Second,  a  mutual  exchange  between  the  two  countries  of  their  re- 
spective productions  and  manufactures,  upon  equal  terms.  W^th 
regard  to  the  first,  he  allowed  it  had  the  appearance  of  militating 
against  the  navigation  laws,  for  which  England  had  ever  had  t& 
greatest  partiality.  But  ss  she  had  already  allowed  Ireland  totrade 
immediately  and  directly  with  the  colonies,  he  could  not  see  how 
the  importing  of  the  produce  of  those  colonies  circuitously  through 
Ireland  into  Great  Britain  could  injure  the  colonial  trade  of  this 
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x^ountry,  which  was  a  direct  one,  and  therefore  to  be  made  at  a 
less  expenoe  and  risque,  than  that  which  was  circuitous.  In  re^^ 
turn  for  thpse  concessions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  pro- 
posed that  Ireland  should  agree  to  the  payment  of  a  certain 
stipulated  sum,  yearly,  out  of  the  surplus  of  her  hereditary  re- 
Venue,  towards  defraying  the  general  expences  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  the  committee,  as  he  meant  not  in  that  stage  of  the 
business  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  propositions,  a  matter 
that  would  unavoidably  lead  him  into  great  length ;  nor  would 
he  debate  the  general  resolution  before  the  committee,  which 
he  was  glad  they  wei'e  not  called  upon  that  day  to  decide  by 
vote,  since  it  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  that 
had  been  read,  and  comprehended  the  extreme  of  the  extra- 
ordinary system,  the  outiines  of  which  had  been  explained  to 
the  committee.  He  rose,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  some  al- 
lusions -which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made,  he 
supposed,  to  what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  propositions  having  been  stated  to  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  before  they  v^^ere  opened  to  that  House.  No  man, 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  thought  more  highly  of  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman's  abilities  than  he  did ;  but  nothing^  he  had 
said  that  day  had  in  the  least  altered  his  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter he  had  just  alluded  to.  He  thought  it  not  ortly  highly  in- 
decent and  disrespectful  that  the  propositions  had  not  been 
first  opened  to  that  House,  but  a  circumstance  that  might 
produce  consequences  of  the  most  'mischievous  nature.  As 
the  business  had  been  managed,  there  might  be,  indeed  it  Was 
true,  there  would  be,  some  mischief  arise  if  that  House  did 
^not  agree  to  the  propositions ;  and  yet,  mischievous  as  he  was 
free  to  acknowledge  it  would  be,  he,  for  oiie^  was  afraid  that 
he  should  not  be  'able  to  give  them  iis  consent.  Convert* 
the  order  of  the  proceeding,  and  then  let  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  see  how  the  matter  would  have  stood.  Had 
the  proceeding  originated  in  that  House,  and  had  they  agreed 
on  any  propositions  as  the  basis  ofa  system  of  intercourse  with 
Ireland,  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  afterwards  refused 
its  concurrence  in  those  propositions,  they  would  have  been 
then  but  where  they  were  when  they  set  out,  and  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done.     The  case  was  far  otherwise  at  present. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  this  remark,  said,  it  had  struck  him  as  a 
lingular  instance  of  ingenuity,  that,  in  opening  the  outlines  o( 
the  system  of  intercourse  wnth  Ireland  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
contrived  to  do  away  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been  said  upon 
the  subject  in  another  speech,  delivered  in  another  assembly,* 
indeed,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech,  by  far  the 
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greater  part  of  it,  had  been  little  else  than  an  answer  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.Orde  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  but, 
after  having  read  the  one,  4md  heard  the  other,  he  must  do 
Mn  Orde  the  justice  to  sa3r,  that  he  thought  he  had  de- 
fended the  propositions,  and  argued  upon  them  infinitely 
better  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman^  It  was  not, 
however,  a  little  curious  to  observe,  in  how^different  a  manner 
the  minister  in  Ireland  and  the  minister  in  England  had  re- 
commended the  same  propositions  to  two  di&rent  parlia- 
ments. In  Ireland  they  had  been  stated  as  highly  advanta- 
geous to  that  country,  as  putting  it  upon  the  same  footing 
with  Great  Britain,  and  rendering  it  an  emporium  of  trade, 
and  the  source  and  supply  of  the  jBritish  markets.  In  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  House,  they  had  been  told,  the  system  was 
advisable,  and  the  propositions  were  such  as  this  country 
might  gladly  accede  to  -^  why?  "  Because  it  gives  Ireland  no- 
thing but  what  it  had  before;  beeause  Ireland  cannot  rival 
you;  because  Ireland  is  poor  and  feeble;  and  because  Ire- 
land must  remain  so,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.'* 

Having  urged  this,  Mr.  Fox  said|  he  was  not  c^rtamly  pre- 
pared, nor  was  that  a  fit  moment  for  him  to  enter  at  large 
into  his  objections  to  the  several  propositions,  but  he  enter- 
tained many,  and  those  of  a  nature  not  very  easy  to  be  re- 
*  iftoved.  Some,  in  fidmess  and  in  xuuidour,  he  would  hint  at* 
Among  othersi  the  fifth  proposition  struck  him  as  liable  to 
great  otgection,  and  as  likely,  in  its  operation,  to  contradict 
and  destroy  the  very  principle  that  had  been  stated  to  be  that 
on  which  all  the  propositions  were  founded.  He  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  what  was  termed  the  countervail'- 
ing  duties,  aiid  put  the  case  of  a  piece  of  broad  cloth  about 
to  be  imported  from  the  country  in  which  it  was  made.  This 
he  argued  to  its  conclusion,  and  urged  that  its  result  would  be 
a  direct  contravention  of  the  principle  of  all  the  resolutions, 
and  a  conversion  of  an  established  maxim  of  commercial  po- 
licy. Mr.  Fox  also  asked  how,  if  the  propositions  were 
adoptedj  they  were  to  guard  against  the  produce  of  the  colo- 
nies of  foreign  states  bein^  first  smuggled  into  Ireland,  there 
put  on  board  Irish  or  British  bottoms,  and  so  brought  into 
the  ports  of  this  kingdom  ?  He  said  that  large  quantities  of 
rums,  sugars,  and  much  other  produce  of  foreign  powers 
Slight  thus  be  smuggled  into  Great  Britain.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  propositions  appeared  to  him  to  tfo  the  length  of 
aiQMunting  Ireland  the  sole  ffuardian  of  the  Taws  of  naviga- 
tion, and  grand  arbitress  of  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  empire;  a  trust  which  he  felt  no  sort  of  inclination  to 
part  with  out  of  our  own  hands;  not  even  to  Ireland,  of  whose 
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generosity^  loyally,  andgradtade  no  man  entertained  a  higher 
opinion. 

Having  mV€»ii,  what  he  Called,  hintd  of  sevei'al  of  his  objec- 
tions, Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  Lord  North  and 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  score  of  the  con- 
cessions they  had  severally  made  to  Ireland  formerly.  He  said, 
when  the  right  honourable  gentlenum  opened  his  speech,  he  had 
given  him'  Very  greiat  pleasure ;  but  he  soon  took  care  effectu* 
ally  to  remove  that  satis&ction.  When  he  had  heard  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  solemnly  express  a  hope  that  there  was 
a  disposition  ia  all  parts  of  the  House  to  unite  in  a  business  of 
so  much  serious  importance,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  he 
should  not  have  heard  any  thing  like  personal  attack  and  per-  ^ 
sonal  provocation  from  him  that  day;  but  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  bad  soon  undecdved  him,  by  talking  of  ca^* 
lummatory  publications  industriously  circulated,  and  by  mak^* 
ii^  a  most  uncalled-for  attack  upon  his  noble  friend.  At  the 
same  time  that  his  noble  friend  had  made  the  propositions  to 
the  committee  in  1779^  undoubtedly  he  had  himself  thoaght 
^eat  Uame  was  due  tor  the  having  suffered  the  afbirs  of  Ire« 
hod  to  lemain  unadjusted  thus  long,  and  a  share  of  that  blame 
he  had  thexk  said,  and  always  would  say,  was  imputable  to  the 
noble  lord ;  but  by  no  means  was  the  noble  lord  alone  to 
faJame.  There  were  those  now  sitting  near  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  who,  at  that  time,  liv^  in  confidence  with'  the 
noble  lord,  and  supported  his  measures ;  to  them  he  appealed 
for  their  opinions  of  his  noble  friend's  conduct,  atid  whether 
they  had  not  approved  of  the  ooncessions  he  had  proposed  to 
that  House  as  proper  to  be  made  to  Ireland  ?  The  House 
in  general  had  approved  of  them,  and  he  himself  among 
others.  With  r^ard  to  the  resolution  he  had- brought  into 
the  House,  to  which  the  i^ht  honourable  gentleman  oad  ad^ 
verted,  that  resolution,  if  he  did  not  quite  forget  the  ci^cum^ 
stance,  did  not  originate  with  his  majesty's  minister,  but 
was  the  consequence  of  an  address  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords,  either  here  or  in  Ireland.  There  were 
those  now  in  office  who  were  at  that  time  in  office  with  him, 
and  he  perfectly  recollected  that  the  resolution  was  shewn  to 
the  whole  administration,  who,  at  the  time,  approved  of  iL 
Those  to  whom  he  alluded  were  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Sidney^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  but  sure  he  was,  at  that  time^ 
not  one  of  them  had  it  in  contemplation  to  proceed  to  any 
wth  ^ctra^agant  length  of  concession  to  Ireland  as  the  system 
opened  to  tte  H^mse  that  day  would  go.  Mr.Fox  said  Su^- 
tber,  in  defence  of  Lord  North's  concessions,  that  the  first 
secular  officer  of  the  crown  at  that  time  had  also  been  in  the 
tame  situation  when  his  noble  friend  came  forward  with  the 
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resolutions  of  1779,  and  they  had  his  approbation  and  con^ 
sent. 

I  Before  he  concluded,  he  referred  to  what  Mr.  Dempster^ 
had  said,  declaring,  that  he  Koped  the  House  would  not  be 
so  disgraced  as  to  hav^  the  doctrine  of  his  honourable  friend 
avowed  by  any  minister,  namely,  that  the  dissentions  in  Ire- 
land rendered  such  an  extent  of  concession,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  necessary.     He  regarded  the  late  pfoceedings 
there  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  meetings 
of  the  delegates  as  highly  unconstitutional.  He  said  he  should 
consider  it  as  no  answer  to  hear  it  said,  **  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land are  not  the  same  with  those  of  this  country.'*     The  sta- 
tute law  might  differ  in  particular  cases,  but  the  common 
law  was  the  same  in  both  countries,  springing  from  the  same 
source,  governed  by  the  same  precedents  and  the  same  usages^ 
bearing  the  same  analogy,  and  administered  in  courts  pre- 
cisely similar  in  their  constitution  to  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster hall.      What  the  common  law  of  England,  therefore^ 
would  not  countenance   and  warrant,   the  common  law  of 
Ireland,  he  was  persuaded,  would  neither  countenance  nor 
warrant :  but  be  that  as  it  might,  he  hoped  that  House  was 
not  to  be  told,  that,  from  motives  of  apprehension  and  timi- 
dity, on  account  of  the  feuds  and  dissentions  in  Ireland,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  her  tranquilli^ 
at  the  expence  of  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and  her  navigar 
tion.     He  declared  he  differed  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  toto  ccelo^^  as  to  the  points  in  which  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  had  said  he  would   trust  Ireland,  and 
those  in  which  he  chose  to  "  make  assurance  double  sure  :'* 
Mr.  Fox  said  he  would  trust  every  thing  to  her  generosity, 
but  not  much  to  her  prudence,     Ireland  would  always  give 
Great  Britain  every  possible  assistance  when  she  had  it  in  net 
power;  but  she  might  not  act  in  moments  of  diflRculty  with 
a  degree  of  wisdom  equal  to  the  exuberant  gratitude  of  her 
nature.     He  said  he  would  not  challenge  tlie  truth  of  the 
declaration   of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,    that  Ire^ 
land  would  be  perfectfy  satisfied,  and  would  ask  no  more  of 
tMs  country,  alter  the  proposed  concessions  were  made ;  this 
might  be  true,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  &c.  because 
this  country  would  have  nothing  lefl  to  concede.     He  re- 
peated, that  he  believed  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  propositions,   but  he  did  most  earnestly  de^ 
precate  the  idea,  that  because  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
agreed  to  the  propositions,  and  because  the  rejecting  them    - 
would  be  productive  of  some  mischief,  that  House  was  to  be 
precluded  from  freely  debating  them,  and  exercising  their 
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opinions  as  became  them  as  members  of  parliament  to  exer- 
cise them  for  the  good  of  their  constituents. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Resolution  was  postponed.  The 
chairman  was  desired  to  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  subject  again  made  its  appearance ; 
during  which  interim  a  r^ort,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations,  was  laid  b;|^  the  minister  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  assist  its  deliberations.    This 
report  was  stated  to  be  founded  upon  the  declarations  and  opinions 
of  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  king* 
dom,  who  had  been  examined  by  the  above-mentioned  committee ; 
and  its  particular  object  was  to  prove  the  expediency  of  that  part 
of  the  system  which  related  to  reducing  the  duties  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  m  Great  Bri- 
tain,  to  what  the  same  sort  of  articles  were  charged  with  in  this 
country.    In  the  mean  time,  the  merchants  and  manu^EkCturers 
who  had  been  examined  before  the  committeei  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  others  from  every  part  of  the  nation,  met  together  for 
thepurposeof  taking  the  Irisirpropositions  into  their  consideration. 
During  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  it  appeared,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  former  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  inferences- 
winch  had  been  drawn  upon  their  examination  in  the  report  laid 
before  parliament.     Whether  this  was  occasioned  by  any  change 
which,  upon  a  fuller  consideration,  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  themselves,  or  whether  the  com- 
mittee of  the  boanl  of  trade  and  plantations  had  strained  and  per* 
verted  their  declarations,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  However,  the 
consequence  was,  that  it  threw  a  considerable  degree  of  discredit 
upon  me  rqport  itself^  and  seemed  to  point  out  the  necessity  therQ 
was  for  the  IJouse  of  Commons  to  examine  the  different  com- 
mercisJ  and  manufacturing  bodies  concerned,  at  their  own  bar. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  gave  the  first  check  to  the  system  in  its 
progress  through  the  House,  whilst  without  doors  it  became  more 
unpopular,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  thoroughly  inves* 
tinted. 

♦ 

March  2* 

Mr.  Ktt  observed  to  the  House,  that  anxious  as  he  was  that  th^ 
should  proceed  in  settling  the  commercial  intercourse  between  th« 
two  kingdoms,  he  would  not  press  the  business  forward  with  indis^ 

-creet  haste.  At  that  moment  he  was  unapprized  of  any  applica* 
titm  that  was  intended  to  be  made  from  any  quarter  to  be  heard  by 

,  oc^gu^sel  at  the  bar>  or  to  produce  any  evidence,  that  might  state 
to  the  House  facts  and  circumstances,  which  had  relation  to  the 

'system,  an  outline  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  open  to  them  on 

'Tuesday  se'nnisht;  he  should  therefore  name  some  day  in  the 
next  week  for  the  committee  to  sit  again,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

'iceivtng  information,    examining  witnesses,    or  hearing  counsel^ 
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shoald  any  be  offered ;  and  when  that  day  came,  if  no  implication 
should  be  made  to  desire  l;hat  counsel  might  be  heard,  or  witnesses 
examined,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  some  resolution  upon  the 
business.  He  concluded  with  moving,  That  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
whole  House  do  sit  again  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  declare^  that  should  it  happen  that  no  ap^ 
plication  was  made  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  or  to  ofier  evi- 
dence of  facts  at  the  bar,  he  ibr  one  should  object  to  the  right 
Konottrable  gentleman's  pressing  the   House    to  come   to 
any  vote  respecting   the    propositions  that  had  been  laid 
upon   the  table,    as  resolutions  voted  by  the  Irish  parlia-* 
ment  J  nor  should  he  object  to  such  a  motion  only  on  Tuesday 
next,  but  on  that  day  week,  or  even  that  day  nionth,  should 
they  not  have  by  that  time  lizard  something  more  of  what  had 
been  done  upon  the  subject  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland.    Cir-  * 
cunntanced  as  they  were,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to  v<^ 
any  pr(^>osition  whatever,  befwe  they  knew  the  whcde  that 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  done  upon  the  sut^ct,  without 
getting  into  a  situation  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  parv 
Mament  put  a  country  into.     He  begged  gentlemen  most  se« 
riously  U>  revolve  in  their  minds  the  very  singular  predicament 
in  which  the  parliament  of  England  and  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  would  stand,  should  that  House,  either  on  Tuesday 
next,  or  en  any  subsequent  day,  come  to  a  decisive  vote  ypop 
the  subject  without  previously  knowing  what  was  ^  ultima^ 
turn  of  the  parliaxuent  of  Ireland.    Tne  right  honoonible  gen^ 
deman  had  stated  it  as  the  great  good  pf  his  system,  and  as 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  mid 
to  himself  and  to  such  other  persons  as  had  ever  proposed  any 
jthing  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  that  they  had  not  taken  care  to 
obtam  a  return  on  the  part  of  Irelana  for  what  this  country 
granted  hen     Now,  as  matters  stood,  the  House  was  i^o- 
rant  what  that  return,  what  that  something,  what  that  quia  pro 
quo  was.   By  slight  conjecture  only  had  he  any  idea  what  it  was^ 
and  his  conjecture  was  grounded  upon  the  resolution  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireknd,  which  Mr.  Orde  had  proposed  on  the  Mon« 
chi^Mbseqpient  tothevote  of  the  foitner  ten  resolutions  on  th^ 
Ptidgy,  He  (Supposed,  therefiMre,  that  kwaa  that  resolution  tba^ 
was  to  be  the  return;  but  tiH  the  House  knew  it,  they  coiiI4 
not  Yote  a  decisive  resolution  of  Aelr  <mn  without  precipi- 
tating themselves  into  a  dilemma.    The  situation  of  ihi^  two 
countries  would  thai  be  this :  on  die  Journals  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  andontheJoornals  of  the  parliament  of  Irdand, 
would  stand  resolutions  crimbatin^  each  other.     When  h^ 
on  a  former  occasion,  reprobated  the  business  being  first  opened, 
m  Ireland,  as  a  matter  equally  indecent  and  inccmvenient,  and 
as  a  matter  that  would  be  attended  with  serious  ill  conse- 
i6 
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quenees,  he  had  been  answered  by  its  being  md,  that  if  the 
parliament  of  England  had  first  voted  resolutiORs,  and  the 
parliament  of  Irdand  should  refuse  to  agree  to  them,  it  would 
be  A  circumstance  (Hsgraceful  to  this  countnr,  and  perfecdy 
nugatory.  Now,  this  very  disgrace  would  the  House  incur^^ 
should  it  proceed  to  a  vote^  before  the  parliament  of  Irekod 
had  come  to  its  ultimatum.  It  would  be  liable  also  to  all  the 
other  inconveniencies  that  he  had  himself  stated.  Mr.  Fox 
rqpeated  his  determination  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  press  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  the  subject,  so  early  as  Tuesday,  de* 
siring  gentlemeD  to  hold  it  in  thdr  minds,  that  they  would 
have  daae  nothing  but  sow  the  seeds  of  future  ill  blood  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  should  they  vote  a  resolution,  befora 
they  were  infimned  of  the  ultimate  determination  of  IrdoQd. 
* 

In  reply  to  some  reflections  cast  on  him  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  wish  pre- 
maturely, and  at  an  improper  time,  to  eo  into  a  general  dis-r 
cussion  c^the  affiurs  of  Ireland,  but  had  thought  it  candid  to 
say  fairly  and  plainly  what  his  intentions  were,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  next  Tuesday  press  the  House 
to  a  decisive  vote  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  busiv 
ness.  Theright  honourable  gentlemanhad  charged  him  with  in- 
consistency, but  in  &ct  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  having 
said,  he  disapproved  of  the  business  having  been  opened  to  the 
parliament  of  IrdUuid  before  itwas  stated  in  that  House,  and  his 
havii^  that  day  declared,  he  would  object  to  any  proposition 
that  House  nught  be  called  upon  to  decide^  bdTore  they  had 
heard  the  ultimatum  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland.    He  ha4 
said,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  have  been  more  handsomip 
and  more  decent  to  have  b^ffun  the  business  within  those 
walls;  but  the  other  method  having  been  taken,  the  case  was 
so  altered,  that  it  should  be  known  entirely  and  completely 
what  the  wishes  of  Ireland  were,  before  that  House  proceeded 
to  take  any  dedsive  step  in  the  business.   For  his  part,  he  dis* 
approved  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner^  of  making  thf 
pr<^)ositions;  a  free  grant  on  the  {Murt  of  each  country  struck 
1dm  as  the  properest  mode  of  coming  to  an  adjustment  satis- 
&0tory  to  both.    Butt  at  any  rate»  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  two  parliaments  to  have  separately  resolved  what  eadi 
was  disposed  to  give.    Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  the  extreme  di^ 
jference  between  Ireland  declaring  voltmtarily,  and  on  her 
own  mere  motive^  what  ber  wishes  were;  and  the  busiiiesalie^ 
ing  opened. there  by  an  Englishman,  a  member  of  the  Britii^ 
parliament,  who  went  over  to  Irelandj  procured  a  seat  in  th^ 
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Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  or,  as  it  would,  unconstitutionally  speak* 
ingji  be  called,  acting  as  the  British  minister  in  Ireland.  He 
contended  that  the  ministers  at  home,  and  the  ministers  in 
Ireland,  had  led  the  parliaments  of  the  two^  countries  into  the 
strange  situation  of  holding  a  different  language  on  the  same 
business,  and  voting  resolutions  of  a  contradictory  and  even 
of  a  criminating  nature.  With  regard  to  what  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said  of  industrious  misrepresentation, 
he  cQuld  only  say  for  himself,  that  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
countenanced  any  misrepresentations ;  the  pubUoations  be  had 
seen  were  mostly  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Orde  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
therefore,  must  mean  to  charge  Mr,  Orde  with.misrepresenta'^ 
tion,  if  he  intended  to  chargie  any  body.  But  of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  to  endeavour  to  represent  the  matter  as  it  really  was, 
to  inform  the  people  of  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
national  interests,  to  draw  their  attention  to  it  sufficieiTtly, 
was  a  laudable  and  a  worthy  species  of  industry,  of  which 
no  man  need  be  ashamed.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  decla-^ 
ring  his  intention  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  c^U  upon  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decisive  vote  till  they  had  heard  farther 
from  Ireland. 


March  ii. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  moving,  That  the  House  should  again  resolve  it-« 
self  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  further  con-, 
flideration  so  much  of  the  king's  speech  to  both  Houses,  upon  the 
35th  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  the  eommer^ 
cial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  $aid,  that  was  the  first  opportunity  that 
had  presented  itself  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  report 
of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
llis  majes^'s  ministers,  which  he  thought  extremely  unwise, 
in  respect  to  the  propositions  of  the  Irish  parliament,  at  that 
time  on  the  table.  It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  council,  that  two  questions  had  been  re- 
ferred, the""one  to  desire  their  consideration  "  Upon  tlie 
Propriety  of  reducing  duties  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
unportation  of  goods,  the  growUi  and  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
to  the  same  rate  as  the  duties  payable  in  Ireland  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  like  goods,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
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Great  Britain."  The  other,  ^*  What  preferences  are  now 
giyen  to  the  importation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manu&cture  of  Ireland,  by  any  duty  or  prohibition  on  the 
importation^  use  or  sale  of  the  like  articles  from  foreign  ports; 
and  how  fer  it  may  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  future  to 
continue  or  alter  the  same?"  * 

What  he  meant  chiefly- to  speak  to,  Mr,  Fox  said,  was,  two 
points  that  had  not  been  referred  to  the  committee  of  coun* 
cil,  and  which,  be  must  own,  not  a  little  surprized  him.  The 
subject  of  the  two  questions  that  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee,  and  any  information  that  could  be  obtained  upon 
it,  was  certainly  extremely  desirable,  extremely  fit  to  be  ob* 
tained  by  the  committee  of  council,  and  extremely  proper 
to  be  by  them  submitted  to  the  considers^tion  of  the  House; 
But  what  had  struck  him,  and  what  he  believed  had  struck 
every  man's  mind  as  the  primary  consideration  of  all,  was  the 
question  of  the  propriety  and  policy  of  permitting  the  pro- 
duce of  Africa  arid  America  to  be  brought  into  Great  Britain 
through  Ireland.  On  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  by  far  thq 
greater  part  ojF  the  doubts,  whether  the  propositions  were 
«uch  as  Great  Britain  ought  to  accede  to  or  not,  depended. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  only  extraordinary  but  somewhat  unac- 
countaible,  that  the  question  he  had  stated,  was  not  referred 
to  the  iorcjs  of  the  committee  of  council.  With  regard  to 
the  questions  that  had  been  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee ofcoimcil,  and  the  examination  and  evidence  that  they, 
had  stated  in  their  report,  he  did  nq\  doubt  but  they  had  pro- 
ceed^ with  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  that  the  ques-. 
tions  ^  ike  manufacturers  examined  were  ^uch  as  ought  to 
,have  been  put;  but  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  council  themselves  expressed  ^ 
wish  that  they  had  had  more  time  to  pursue  their  investiga-^. 
tion  &rther«  This  therefore  confirmed  opinions  that  had 
been  floating  in  his  mind  before,  c^  the  extreme  and  presa* 
ing  n^ces$ity  for  that  Hcjuse  to  hare  full  and  corofplete  in- 
fprn^ation  before  theni,  relative  to  all  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  carrying  into  eflect  the  whole  of  the  propo- 
sitions, previous  to  their  going  the  length  of  the  first  propo- 
sition, whicn  was  a  general  resolution,  involving  and  impli- 
catmg  all  the  rest. 

Mr,  Pox  expatiated  on  this  argument  very  aapply,  and 
toojk  infinite  pains  to  press  it  qm  the  ;ninds  of  the  House,  as 
a  matter  exceedingly  important,  and  as  a  matter  deserving 
their  m,pst  serious  attentipn*  If  the  lords  of  th6  committee 
of  council,  be  said,  whose  judgement  was  not  definitive,  and 
W^  merely  an  opimoUi  neither  operative  nor  binding,  found 
Qi^c^ioa  tp  expre99  a  wi;fh,  that  they  bad  been  able  to  hav^ 
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given  farther  time  to  their  investigation,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  information,  how 
much  more  necessary  was  it  for  that  House,  who  were  to  act, 
and  not  merely  to  state  matters  of  opinion,  to  ^e  fully  in- 
formed, be^re  they  proceeded  to  vote  a  resolution,  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  an  intercourse  with  Ireland,  that  was  not 
meant  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  final  and  conclusive 
system?  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  extremely  disagreeable 
and  even  melancholy  consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  they 
precipitatelv  voted  the  general  resolution,  and  they  should 
afterwards  nave  applications  made  to  them,  in  objection  to 
the  other  propositions.  In  that  case,  what  must  Ireland  feel, 
and  what  would  she  have  to  complain  of,  but  a  departure 
'  from  an  implied  agreement,  and  a  gross  breach  of  national 
&ith  ? — a  circumstance  that  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  both  kingdoms. 

fie  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  not  thought  it  necessary,  long  before  that  time,  to 
call  to  the  bar  of  that  House  some  of  me  best-informed  and 
principal  manu&ctut^iyDf  the  kingdom,  whose  interests  were 
likely  to  be  at  all  a£^|^4fa^  the  system  of  intercourse  to  be 
arranged  with  Ireland^ti  orofer  that  the  House  might  learn 
from  them  the  probable  consequence,  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  manufacture  thgr  were  severally  concerned 
in,  that  would  result  from  that  House  proceeding  to  form  a 
system  of  intercourse  with  Ireland,  on  the  propositions  that 
had  been  voted  by  the  Irish  parliament.  Such  information 
could  not  be  had  too  soon,  both  upon  the  great  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  produce  of  Africa  and 
America  to  be  brought  into  this  kingdom  through  Ireland,  and 
ppon  the  questions  that  had  been  referred  to  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council.  Indeed,  there  was  an  additional,  and, 
in  his  mind,  a  very  cogent  reason,  in  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  witnesses  before  them  on  the  two  latter  questions ; 
and  that  was,  that  it  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  report  of 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council,  that  the  lords  had  drawn 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nu&cturers  ihey  examined,  wnich  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  at  this  time  contradicting  at  the  meetings  that 
vcre  daily  holding  on  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  The 
inferences  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  persons  examined 
before  the  committee  of  council,  and  stated  in  the  repo/t, 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  the  inferences  those"  persons  drew 
themselves,  as  far  as  their  public  conversation  and  Conduct 
went  to  prove  what  their  opinions  wer^  Mr.  Fox  here  took 
occasion  to  mention  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
West  India  merchants  on  Tuesday  last,  which,  he  said^  were 
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of  a  very  different  tendency  from  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  conceived,  and  stated  to  the  House  in  the 
debate  on  that  day.  The  West  India  merchants  had  not  at 
that  meeting  declared  that  alarm,  and  very  great  alarm,  was 
not  entertained  by  them  on  account  of  the  proposifions ;  that 
alarm  was  undoubtedly  still  entertained  by  them ;  but  the  mat- 
ter in  discussion,  at  the  meeting  last  Tuesday,  was  merely  the 
mode  of  their  proceeding,  in  order  to  have  such  regulations 
introduced  into  the  bills  that  should  be  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, as  should  best  tend  to  secure  them  and  their  commerce 
from  the  impending  danger,  which  they  thought  likely  to  re- 
sult, were  not  such  regulations  introduced.  All  that  the  issue 
of  the  meeting  amoimted  to  was,  a  resolution  not  to  petition 
the  House  in  that  stage  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  there  were  different  orders  and  descriptions  of 
manufacturers,  whose  trade  would  be  very  materially  affected 
by  the  intended  plan  of  arrangement,  and  whom  that  House 
ought  to  have  before  them,  previous  to  their  proceeding  to 
vote  their  general  propositions.  One  set  of  men,  not  ordma- 
rfly  rankea  with  manufacturers,  though,  strictly  speaking,  thley 
were  so,  the  ship-builders  of  Great  Britain,  ought  in  particu- 
lar to  be  called  upon  and  examined  as  to  the  consequence  to 
their  manufacture  that  they  were  of  opinion  would  follow, 
in  case  the  propositions  were  agreed  to.  By  thus  pressing  for 
the  manufiicturers  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  he  did  not  mean  to 
have  it  understood,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  guided  solely 
by  their  opinions ;  undoubtedly  not.  Tlie  House  should  act 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  according  to  its  own  sense,  of 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  but  he 
must  nevertheless  contend,  that  without  having  the  fullest  in- 
formation before  them,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  to 
judge,  what  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  plan  of  inter- 
course with  Ireland,  that  had  been  proposed  to  them,  were. 
It  mi^ht  possibly  be  said,  that  calling  for  such  information 
would  occasion  delay,  and  take  up  a  gi'eat  deal  of  time.  That 
was,  in  his  mind,  no  objection  to  what  he  had  proposed ;  for 
Jet  it  occasion  what  delay,  or  take  up  what  time' it  would,  that 
time  would  be  well  spent  by  the  House  making  itself  thorough- 
ly master  of  the  extent  of  the  subject,  before  it  came  to  a  deci- 
sive vote  upon  it.  Let  gentlemen  recollect,  that  when  they 
had  voted  the  general  resolution,  the  House' was  committed  to 
all  the  remaining  resolutions ;  fr6m  whjf h  they  could  not  re- 
tract without  giving  Ireland  cause  to  complain  of  a  breach  of 
national  faith,  and  without  laying  the  groubd  for  much  future 
mischief.  '  ' 

He  pressed  this  again  and  again  on  the  House,  and  said, 
he  trusted  it  wasi  the  general  wi^  of  both  sides,  and  the  wish 
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of  every  -man  both  l^exe  and  in  Ireland,  that,  the  plan  should  be 
fully  understood  by  botfe  countries,  and  that  there  should  not' 
remain  the  smallest  possible  chance  of  jpiiture  cavil.    He  asked  if 

frntlemen  felt  themselves  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  voting 
e  first  resolution,  before  they  knew  more  of  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  voting  the  rest.  There  was  not 
one  of  thei^  that  did  not,  day  after  day,  suggest  new  dimcul- 
ties  to  his  mind.  The  fifth  proposition  for  instance,  that  re- 
specting the  countervailing  duties^  was  a  proposition  e^^ 
t^reinely  prolific  of  doubt  and  alarm.  He  dwelt  for  some  time 
upon  this,  and  said,  the  House  ought,  at  least,  to  have  th^ 
same  oj^ortunity  of  examining  persons  who  were  competent  to 
give  them  information  upon  any  parts  of  the  subject,  as  th,e 
lords  of  the  committee  of  council.  For  their  own  good, 
dierefore,  for  the  security  of  administration,  for  the  mture 
tepose  and  quiet  of  both  kingdoms,  he  hoped  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  would  see  the  propriety  of  what  ne  had 
proposed. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  said  he  really  had  not  seen  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  council  till  within  the  last  two  days^ 
and  therefore  he  had  not  an  ^earlier  opportunity  of  saying 
what  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  say  on  that  day.  With 
regard  to  his  not  having  moved  for  persons  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  he  had  purposely  avoided  it.  Let  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  recollect,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  marked 
man,  and  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  himself 
were  involved  togetlier  in  many  political  opinions,  and  in 
various  topics,  that  placed  them  before  the  public  in  a  point 
6{  view  more^conspicuous  than  that  in  which  most  other  men 
moved;  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  hot  have  been 
proper  for  him  to  have  made  any  such  motion ;  besides,  he 
chose  to  save  himself  from  affording  room  for  insinuation,  as 
the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  lba4  shewn  himself  ready 
enough  to  insinuate,  "even  when  there  could  be  no  grounds 
for  i^  that  he  had  brought  to  the  bar  persons  who  had  been 
pronipted  to  give  such  evidence  as  should  throw^  most  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  proposed  system  of  the  ihtercouVse 
with  Ireland.  Having  said  this,  Mr.  Fcxs  repeated  his  argu- 
ment, how  necessary  it  was  to  call  the  merchants' and  manu- 
facturers to  the  bar,  who  had  been  examined  1:>efore  thecorii- 
naittee  of  privy  council;  because,  as  their  declarations  at  their 
meetings  were  directly  contradictory  to  the  inferences  whictf 
the  lororoftii^coromittee  had  drawn  from  their  exanvinations 
iind  stated  in  tho^r  report,  the  House  ought  to  have  *n  oppor-j 
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tuttfty  of  hearing  from  themselves  what  their  sentiments  weres. 
Mr.  Fox  urged  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  wait  for  this  or  that  member 
moving  for  persons  to  be  examined,  but  of  his  own  accord  to 
Ibring  to  the  bar  some  of  the  best  informed  of  each  branch 
of  capital  manufacture^  that  the  House  might  sift  the  matter 
4a  the  bottom  before  they  embarked  in  it. 

.    Mdy  12. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  March,  and  the  whole 
of  April,  the  House  was  principally  occupied  in  receiving  the  pe- 
titions and  hearing  the  evidence  of  mani^dO^cturers  and  merchants 
of  every  description.     This  laborious  investigation  having  been 

fone  through,  the  propositions  were  again  brought  forward  by  Mrv 
^itt,  on  the  12th  of  May,  but  with  a  variety  of  amendments,  va* 
riations,  and  additions.  To  t}ie  original  i^et  of  propositibns,  several 
hew  ones  were  added^  some  of  them  only  supplemental  to,  and 
Explanatory  of  the  former,  but  several  containing  much  new  and 
Important  matter.  The  Propositions  as  proposed  this  day  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Pitt  were  as  follow :  '■ 

*  "  ]Resolved,  i.  That  it  i^  highly  important  to  the  general  intereM 
{>f  the  British  empire,  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ,  should  be  J^nally  regulated  on  pepina- 
haht  atid  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutusu  benefit  of  both  coun^ 
tries.  .  . 

2.  ".Thajt  a  full  participat^i^n  ojf  commercial  advantages  should 
fee  permanently  secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision  equally 
jiei^manent  and  secure  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  thatking- 
ao'tn^  toivards  defraying  in  proportion  to  its  growing  prosperity^ 

Se'iifecessary  expences  in  time  of  peace?  of  protecting  the  trade, 
id  jgeneral  interests  of  the  empire. 
"  3.  "  Thai  towards  carrying  into  fi^U  effect  so  desirable  a  settle- 
nofen't,  it  is'fit  aiid  prober  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  manu^ 
ftcture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,,  should  be  imported  into  eadi 
kingdom'  from  the  other  reciprocally,  under  the  same  regulations, 
a:nd^&t  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to'  duties,  to  which  they  are  liable 
when  ixnported  directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  pr6duet, 
6t  m^numcture ;  and  tnat  all  duties  priginally  paid  on  importation 
iiijb  JBither  coimtry  respectively,  except  on  arrack  and  foreign 
btandy,  anid  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  pf  str6ng  waters,  not  imp<)rted 
fttsHi  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  shall  be 
ftillv  drawn  hack  on  (exportation  to  the  other.  f 
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in  itte  same  manner  as .  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  primer  mea* 
•ures  should  from  time  to  time  be  taken,  for  eSectaally  carry-* 
ing  the  s^ame  into  execution. 

5«  <<  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this  settlement,  that  all  good*  . 
and  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  British 
or  foreign  colonies,  in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bri- 
tish or  n>reign  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  imported  into 
Ireland,  should,  on  importation,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  the  like  goods  are,  or  from  time  to  time  shall  be  subject  to 
iipon  importation  into  Great  Britain. 

6.  *'  That  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices,  injurious  to  the 
revenue  and  commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient  that  all 
goods,  whether  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great 
jBritaIn  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  country,  which  shall  here- 
after be.  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  should  be  put,  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  the  two  kingdoms,  under  the  same  regulations  with 
respect  to  bonds,  cockets,  and  other  instruments,  to  which  the  like 
goods  are  now  subject,  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great  Britain 
to  another ;  and  that  all  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  imported  into  jGreat  Britain,  be  accompanied  with 
a  like  certificate,  as  is  now  required  by  law,  on  the  importation 
of  Irish  linens  into  Great  Britain. 

.  7.  '^  That  for  the  like  purpose  it  is  also  expedient,  that  when 
any  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  s^^ul  be  shipped  from  Ireland  for  Great 
Britain,  they  should  be  accompanieawidi  such  original  certificates 
pf  the  revenue  officers  of  the  British  sugar  colonies,  as  shall  be 
required  by  law  on  importation  into  Great  Britain;  and  that 
when  the  whole  quantity  included  in  one  certificate,  shall  not  be 
shipped  at  any  one  time,  the  ori^nal  certificate  properly  endorsed 
as  to  quantity,  should  be  sent  with  the  first  parcel ;  and  to  iden- 
tify the  remainder,  if  shipped  at  any  ftiture  period,  new  certifi- 
cates should  be  granted  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  ports  in 
Ireland,  extracted  from  a  register  of  the  original  documents,  speci- 
fying the  quantities  beficnre  shipped  from  thence,  by  what  vessels, 
and  to  what  port/ 

«8.  '^  That  it  is  essential  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  present 
settlement,  that  all  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  should  firom  this  time  be 
ma,0  liable  to  such  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  put  under  such 
regulaf^ions  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  tiiat  the  same  may  not 
be  exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties  or  impositions,  than 
^  the  like  goods  shall  be  burthened  with  when  exported  from  Great 
*  Britain. 

9.  <<  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  commercial  interest  of 
the  empire,  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho](le,  should  be  im« 
portable  into  Ireland  from  any  foreign  European  country ;  and  that 
ao  long  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  shaQ  think  it  adviseabl^ 
that  me  commerce  to, the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  shall  be  carried  on  solely  by  an  exdosiTe  companyi  no  goods 
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of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  should 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  but  through  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  ships  going  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  not  be  restrained, 
from  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board 
there  any  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
that  kingdom.  . 

.  xo«  **  That  it  is  necessary,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British 
empire,  that  no  prohibition  should  exist  in  either  country  against 
the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of  any  article,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  other  (<  except  such  as  either 
<  kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to  time^  upon  corn, 
*  med,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,')  and  that  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty  in  either  country, 
should  be  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other, 
except  where  an  addition  mav  be  necessmy,  in  either  country,  in 
consequence  of  an  internal  duty  on  any  such  article  of  its  own 
consumption. 

11.  "That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles  of  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  are  different 
on  the  importation  into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should 
be  reducea  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest,  to  the 
amount  payable  in  the  other ;  and  that  ail  such  articles  should  be 
exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be  imported,  as 
free  firom  djity  as  any  similar  commodities  or  home  manufac- 
tures of  the  same  kingdom. 

12.  "  That  it  h  also  proper,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  articles 
of  the  consumption  of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged  with  an 
iofiemal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  the  same  manufacture,  when 
imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a  further  duty 
on  importation,  adequate  to  countervail  the  internal  duty  on  the 
manufacture ;  except  in  the  case  of  beer  imported  into  Ireland ; 
such  further  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the  intemd  con- 
f  umption  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance 
which  it,  shall  be  imposed,  and  that  where  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material  of  any  manufacture,  in  one 
kingdom,  greater  than  the  duty  on  the  like  raw  material  in  the 
other,  or  where  the  whole  or  part  of  such  duty  on  the  i:aw  mate- 
rial is  drawn  back,  or  compensated,  on  exportation  of  the  ma- 
nufacture from  one  kingdom  to  the  other^  such  manufacture  may 
on  ite  importation  be  charged  with  a  countervailing  duty  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  subject  the  same  so  imported  to  the  same  bur- 
dens as  the  manufacture  composed  of  the  like  raw  material  is  sub- 
ject to,  in  consequence  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  such  ma- 
terial in  the  kingdom  into  which  such  manufacture  is  so  im- 
ported ;  and  the  said  oianu&ctures  so  imported,  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation,  as  may  leave  the 
same  subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  ma- 
inufacture. 

13.  "  That  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now 
intended  to  be  established,  it  is  necessa|y  that  no  prohibition,  or 
QeW|  or  additional  dtttie9>  should  be  hereafter  imposed  in  either 
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kingdonv  On  the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dijct,  or  feanufacture  of  the  other,  except  such  additional  duties 
as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption, 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

.14.  "  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  fkrther,  that 
no  prohibition,  or  new,  or  additional  duty,  should  be  hereafter 
imposed  in  either  kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  na- 
tive growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  frbm  thence  to  the  other ; 
except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits. 

15.  "That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  no  boun- 
ties whatsoever  should  be  paid  or  payable  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate 
to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  beer  and  spirits  distil-* 
led  from  corn,  and  such  as  are  in. the  nature  of  drawbacks,  or 
compensations  for  duties  paid ;  and  that  no  bounty  should  be 
granted  on  the  exportation  of  aiiy  article  to  any  British  colonies 
or  plantations,  or  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  imported  from 
the  British  plantations,  or  any  manufacture  made  of  such  article, 
tmless  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain, 
6n  exportation  from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compensation  of  or  for  duties  paid.  Over 
and  above  any  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

16*,  "  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British 
empire,  that  the  importation  of  .articles  from  foreign  states  should 
be  regulated,  from  time  to  time  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as 
may  afford  an  effectual  preference  to  the  importation  of  similar 
articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other. 

17.  "  That  it  is  expedientj^  that  the  copy-rights  of  the  authors 
stod  booksellers  of  Great  Britain,  should  continue  to  be  protected 
in  the  manner  they  are  at  present,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  it  is  just  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  for  giving  the  like  protection  to  the  copy-rights  of  the 
authors  and  booksellers  of  that  kingdom. 

1 8.  "  That  the  ajppropri^ion  of  whatever  sum  the  gross  heredi- 
tary revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  thereof 
being  secured  by  permanent  provisions)  shall  produce,  after  de- 
ducting all  drawbacks,  repayments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the  na- 
ture of  drawbacks,  over  and  above  the  sum  ofsix  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  pounds  in  each  year,  towards  the  support  of  the 
nav$l  force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  shall  direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purr 
pose,,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to  the  growing 

Srosperity  of  that  kingdom,  towards  'defraying,  in  time  of  peace, 
le  necessary  expences  of  pirotecting  the  trade  and  general  in- 
terests of  the  empire." 

Mr^Pitt  opened  the  business  to  the  committee,  and  concluded 
a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  moving  the  first  proposition. 
3Liord  North  submitted  it  to  the  candour  of  the  chanceljor^of  th6 
exchequer  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  adjourn  the  debate, 
and  cause  the  new  resoliftions  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  Lord  North  having  bopcliided  his  speech,  after  a  short 
pause, 
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Mr.  Fo^  rose  and  addressed  himself  to  the  chairman  of  the 
comiriittee  as  follows :  ^  ' 

Mr.  Gilbert;  though  I  not^  rise  to  submit  my  sentimehtb 
on  the  present  important  subject,  yet  I  beg  it  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  committee,  that  I  shall  cheerfully  give  way  to 
any  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  who  may  be  authorised  to 
dieclare,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  press  us  to  a  vote  this  night. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  indeed,  that  any  objection  can  be 
taiade  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend.  The  vast  variety  of 
iliatter  perfectly  new,  as  well  as  the  numerous  alterations  of 
that  which  we  had  previously  before  Us,  demanding  the  iho^ 
minute  and  accurate  discussion,  surely  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  will  not  force  the  committee, 
at  an  hour  so  unseasonable,  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  so  dif- 
ficult and  so  perplexed  a  subject.  I  have  paused.  Sir,  to  give 
to  opportunity  for  discovering,  if  such  be  the  intention  of 
gentlemen:  but  from  their  continued  silence,  it  is  evident 
Siey  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  precipitate  the  com- 
mittee to  this  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  decision,  t 
must,  therefore,  intreat  a  more  than  usual  indulgence  froi^ 
the  committee,  if,  compelled  as  I  find  myself  to  enter  into 
this  important  discussion,  I  shall,  even  at  so  late  an  houf, 
intrude  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  their  patiencef. 
The  committee  will  recollect,  that  in  addition  to  the  eleven 
original  propositions,  no  less  than  sixteen  new  ones  are  now 
fbr  the  first  time  submitted  to  parliament;  so  that  at  ohe 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  I  have  to  enter  into  the  discussion  bf 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  and  complei 

E^  ropositions  that  ever  were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  de- 
ate.  Nor  is>  this  the  whole  of  the  difficulty :  the  sixteen 
supplemental  propositions  are  not  confined  to  verbal  explantl- 
tions,  or  t6  mere  literal  amendments  of  the  former;  on  thfe 
Contrary,  they  directly  change  the  whole  tenor,  and  abso- 
lutely subvert  the  main  principle  of  the  original  system,  upoii 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  declared  it  to  be  hii& 
fixed  intention  to  proceed;  so  that  in  truth  they  are  altoge^ 
iher  as  unexpected,  as  they  obviously  are  new  and  contramc- 
foiry.  Surely,  therefore,  under  circumstances  so  very  novel 
ind  embarrassing,  I  may  with  less  prestiraption  intreat  the 
cbmmittee  to  forgive  that  unavoidable  intrusion  on  their  timd, 
Wiich  must  be  the  consequence  of  compelling  us  to  come  to  k 
vote  on  so  interesting  and  so  complicated  a  subject,  before  it 
Is  scarcely  possible  for  gentlemen  to  form  even  any  general 
Ideas  on  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  now  modelled. 

But  .first  with  respect  to  this  extraordinary  system,  most 
undoubtedly  the  claim  b(  merit  in  bfeing  the  author  of  it,  Can 
^iSiOit  of  ko  que^on.    j^  noble  firiend  haa  waved  all  j^issi- 
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,bie  pretensions  to  it;  but  not,  I  am  sore,  more  cbearfelly 
than  I  concur  with  him,  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  sole  and  en- 
tire possession  of  die  rkiit  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
officially  produced  it.  With  him  let  the  whole  credit  of  it 
reside,  undisputed  and  unenvied.  He  indeed  w^o  contends 
with  him  for  its  honours  must  be  instigated  by  unjustifiable 
motives:  for,  surely,  nevier  did  there  appear  a  work  more 
completely,  more  indivisibly  the  sole  and  genuine  compo»tion 
of  its  author,  than  the  present  system  evidently  demonstrates 
itself  to  be  exclusively  the  work  of  the.r^ht  honourable  gen- 
tleman. No  necessity  can  be  alleged  to  nave  given  rise  to  it, 
for  it  flows  from  the  mere  will  of  the  proposer.  No  urgent, 
no  pressing  calamity  bore  a  share  in  its  introduction.  It  is 
the  oflspring  of  peace  and  domestic  tranqmllity.  Surely, 
therefore,  it  would  be  false  and  injurious  to  allege,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  forced  the  British  minister  into  a  tanKe 
surrender  of  the  manu&ctures  and  commerce  of  our  country. 
The  fact  is  directly,  the  reverse.  The  British  minister  has 
proffered  this  surrender  from  his  own  mere  motion,  his  own 
'  sound  will,  his  own  unbiassed  judgement.  Unquestionably, 
therefore,  he,  and  he  only,  is  clearty  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the 
merits  and  aJl  the  honours  of  a  system  so  con^>letely  and  so 
perfectly  his  own. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bcm  the  examples  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  so  fi^uentlv  afforded  us  of  a  won- 
derful perseverance  in  the  defence  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  complete  an  adoption  of  the  amendments 
which  we  suggest,  and  he  himself  disi^proyes,  we  ought  not 
to  be  very  much  astonished  at  any  new  and  sudden  appear- 
ance that  his  present  system  may  have  assumed  ;^  but  I  confess, 
however,  it  was  with  considerable  astonishment  that  I  heard 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  state  his  new  propositions. 
For  these^  Sir,  are  at  once,  directly,  totally,  and  vitally  in 
contradiction  to  the  whole  of  that  system  on  which  he  set  out, 
and  from  which,  if  we  had  trusted  merely  to  his  own  solemn 
declarations,  we  must  have  believed  it  impossible  that  he 
could  deviate  in  the  minutest  degree.  In  saying  this,  the 
committee  must  be  sensible  that  I  speak  merely  from  the  im- 
pression which  the  resolutions  have  made  on  my  mind  as  they 
were  cursorily  read  over  and  explained  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.  I  have  not  had  time,  and  the  committee  are 
not  to.be  permitted  to  have  time,  to  read  and  w^eigh  these  pro- 
positions before  they  determine  upon  their  merits;  but  svch 
is  the  impression  which,  on  the  first  blush,  they  have  made 
iqpon  my  mind* 

Sir,  I  have  all  along  understood^  that  the  basis  of  the  r%ht 
honourable  gentlenian's  original  i^stem  was  xedprocity  in 
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correspondent  duties,  and  reciprocity  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  raw  materials.  Now,  these  principles,  in  my 
mind,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  completely  aban- 
doned in  his  new  propositions;  for,  particularly  in  the  article 
of  beer,  an  exception  is  made  to  the  reciprocity  in  correspon- 
dent duties,  and,  in  the  seventh  resolution,  a  change  is  made 
with  respect  to  prohibitions.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
has,  therefore,  retracted  and  recant^  his  original  principles; 
he  has  abandoned  the  groimd  on  which  he  set  out,  and  on 
which  he  so  frequently  pledged  himself  that  the  whole  of  his 
propositions  should  stand  or  fall.  He  has  abandoned  the  re- 
ciprocity in  correspondent  duties;  he  has  abandoned  the  re- 
ciprocal prohibition  of  raw  materials.  In  these  instances, 
which  if  they  are  said  to  be  trifling  in  themselves,  are  not 
trifles  when  considered  as  departures  from  principle,  he  has 
abandoned  his  ground ;  and  by  doing  this,  he  opens  a  new 
system,  and  comes  'ibrward  with  a  set  of  propositions,  so  &r 
forth  diametrically  opposite  to,  and  fundamentally  diflerent 
from,  that  system  which  he  himself  has  most  repeatedly  as- 
sured us  could  not  possibly  admit  of  the  slightest  change,  and 
was,  indeed,  to  be  wholly  inviolable. 

Shr,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobates  the  charge 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  of  rashness  in  the  original 
propositions.  Was  there  ever  a  charge  made  with  more  truth, 
or  demonstrated  with  more  clearness?  Has  not  the  right  ho- 
i)ourable  gentleman's  conduct  on  this  day  given  the  most  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  the  original  rashness  of  his  system  ? 
What  can  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  original  rashness,  than 
subsequent  retraction?  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
brings  forwaxd  a  set  of  resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  a  system  for 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries:  he  pledges  the 
government  of  this  kingdom  for  the  literal  establishment  of 
his  system ;  he  proudly  resists  inquiry,  and  scorns  delibera* 
tion ;  but,  when  circumstances  arise  which  he  has  not  ability 
to  overcome^^  and  time,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  is  procured 
for  inquiry  asd  discussion,  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
the  errors  of  his  first  opinions,  and  he  comes  forward  with  a  set 
of  propositions  directly  the  reverse  of  the  former.  Whether  this 
does  not  exhibit  the  rashness  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  colours  more  warm  and  durable  than  any  with  which 
we  on  this  side  the  House  are  able  to  characterise  his  conduct, 
I  submit  to  the  committee  and  the  public.  The  rashness  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  proved  by  the  right  ho- 
iiourable  gentleman  himself;  and  it  is  singularly  striking  — 
thftt  by  die  whole  of  his  behaviour — the  rashness  of  one  day 
is  to  be  proved  by  the  rashness  of  another.  He  now  brings 
forward  to  the  committee  a  net  of  propositions  directly  contra- 
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'dSictory  to  those  on  which  he  fcrst  procefeded;  arid  having 
dius  himself  demonstrated  the  rashneiss  6{  his  own  conduct  in 
"the  tttst  instance,  hfe  becomes  enamoured  of  this  boasted  weak- 
ness, and  yet  most  liberally  determined  that  we  also  shall  be 
admitted  id  a  full  participation  of  it,  by  a  rash,  premature 
adoption  of  these  his  latest  notions ;  which,  however,  may  as 
Suddenly  and  aS  consistently  be  abandoned  as  the  former.  So 
hostile  IS  he  to  deliberation,  such  an  avowed  enemy  to  eVeiy 
khing  th^l  looks  like  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  even  oh  this 
day,  when  he  is  suffering  the  shame  of  rashness,  he  calls  upon 
us  to  be  rash.  Although  his  prdpositions  have  been  but  once 
cursorily  read  over,  and  in  that  reading  embellished  and  set 
off  with  all  the  lustre  of  his  eloquenice, — although  they  are 
perfectly  new, — and  although  he  has  not  submitted  them  to 
thie  committee  till  after  midnight,  he  demands  and  compels- 
us  to  come  to  a  vote  on  them.  The  decehcy  of  this  conduct 
I  will  not  insist  upon ;  biit  thus  driven,  thus  foi'cei  to  a  divi- 
sion, I  must,  however  unwilling  to  give  a  hasty  h^gative^ 
vote  idirectly  against  his  propositions,  as  pbriceiving  them  to  be 
si  the  best  unnecessary,  most  probably  pernicious,  biit  un- 
doubtedly so  productive  of  ah  entire  revolution  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  as  to  involve  a  traih  of  coHsequences,  agiainst 
which  the  Wisest  and  best  characters  of  this  cb<infiy  might  de- 
spair of  providing  any  adequate  security. 

But,  Sir, ,  I  must  congratulate  the  committee— I  must  con- 

f"  ratulate  the  country — on  the  happy  escape  which  we  ha^ 
ad  from  the  system  proposed  by  the  right  honoiirable  gen- 
tleman but  two  months  since.  That  systehi,  the  ruiri  of  Which 
Jlias  been  this  day  so  ably  demonstrated^  was  then  witliih  four 
4nd  twenty  hours  of  being  carried  through  this  House :  so 
that  when  we  look  hack  on  "all  the  circumstances  of  the  cas^ 
we  have  indeed  good  reason  to  rg'oice  in  our  fortunate  iescapelL 
TThe  first  propdsitioris,  when  they  were  originally  opened  Hi 
fliis  House,  were  pronounced  to  be  so  pur^  and  behefidal'^^ 
so  clearly  and  demonstrably  perfect,  that  not  a  moment  Wa& 
to  be.  wasted  in  a  useless  discussion  of  their  merits.  Th^ 
right  honoiirable  gentleman,  therefore,  inveighed  against  thfe 
strange,  uijicandid  opposition  which  was  made  to  those  his  first' 

gopositiohs.  He  aittributed  the  opinions  of  this  side  of  £hfe 
ouse  to  mere  faction  and  disappointment :  he  called  our 
solemn  appeals  to  the  legislature  and  to  thfe  nation,  illiberal 
artifices  lo  excite  unnecessary  clamour:  he  gave  a  haughty 
defiance  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to  e^ibit 
any  reascmable  argument  against  a  system  so  replete  ividi 
every  beneficial  consequence  to  themselves ;  and  he  trium^dd 
in  die  circumstance,  that  for  some  days  not  a  single  petitidi^ 
was  brought  to  the  House  froih  any  part  of  the  coufttl^ 
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against  those  propositions.  Afterwards,  indeed,  he  was  foirced 
to  abate  his  triumph ;  he  found  no  want  of  petitions,  por  of 
argument;  but  his  language  was  still  lofty,  and  his  mind* 
implacable.  His  system  was  so  superior  to  the  petulance 
and  faction  of  those  who  opposed  it,  that  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  carrying  it  into  a  law,  even  to  the  letter  of 
the  specific  resolutions.  Convinced,  however,  as  we  always 
were,  that  these  resolutions  were  fraught  with  injury  and* 
ruin  id  the  manu&ctures  and  commerce  of  this  country,  w^ 
warned  — we  conjured  the  House  to  deliberate  —  to  taO.  for 
information  —  to  examine  those,  who,  from  their  situations^ 
were  the  most  likely  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence.  We 
called  for  the  commissioners  of  customs^  and  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  that  the  House  might  leafn  from  them,  whether 
from  the  operation  of  these  resolutions  the  revenues  of  the^ 

'  country  were  not  instantly  exposed  to  insurmountable  dangers.* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobated  the  proceeding. 
He  asserted,  that  we  called  for  these  commissioners  merely, 

^to  gain  time;  that  our  purpose  was  insidious  delay,  in  order 
to  inflame  the  public,  and  stir  up  factioas  clamours,  l^ni 
what  hai^  been  the  issue  of  all  this  ?  Will  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  now  dare  to  attribute  our  conduct  to  those 
unworthy  motives?  The  commissioners,  whose  opinions  ou 
the  subject  he  considWed  of  so  .little  avail,  have  declared  by 
their  report,  that  material  and  alarming  injury  would  unavoid- 
ably arise  from  these  resolutions,  fraught,  as  they  conceive 
them  to  be,  with  innumerable  dangers.  ]3nt  still  more 
strongly  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  on  this 
day,  described,  in  ms  own  beautifiil  language,  the  variety  of  , 
ruinous  consequences  that  must  have  attended  his  original 
system.  He  himself  has  enumerated  to  the  committee  the 
long  train  of  evils  we  have  escaped,  by  opposing  his  pro- 
positions—  he  himself  has  emphatically  described  the  destruc- 
tion we  should  have  incurred  by  adopting  his  own  exploded 
system.  Let  the  committee  recollect  the  detail  of  fatal  con- 
sequences thus  authoritatively  admitted. 

First,  it  has  been  now  admitted,  that  if  the  original  reso- 
lutions had  passed,  we  shoulci  have  lost  for  ever  the  monopoly 
of  the  East-India  trade.  It  has  been  admitted,  that  we  could 
no  longer  have  renewed  the  exclusive  charter  of  the  company; 
but  the  sister  kingdom,  having  once  an  equal  power  with  our- 
selves to  trade  to  Asia,  we  must  wholly  have  depended  on.  the 
Will  of  Ireland  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  by  which  th« 
monopoly  could  alone  have  been  maintained. 

If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  it  has  equally, 
been  sdmittedt  tl\at  we  mu,st  have  hazarded  .all  the  revenue 
^jri$ing  from  spirituous  liquors;  no .  disjjgf ticjj  ihavjng  been^ 
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made  between  our  owii  and  foreign  liquors,  nor  any  provision 
tliought  of  to  prevent  their  admission  into  this  country. 

Ifthese  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  equally 
have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  navigation  laws  of  this  coun* 
try.  These  laws,, the  great  source  of  our  commercial  opu- 
lence, the  prime  origin  of  our  maritime  strength,  would  at 
once  have  been  delivered  up  in  trust  to  Iiieland,  leaving  us 
for  ever  after  totally  dependent  on  her  policy,  and  on  her 
bounty,  for  the  fiiture  guardianship  of  our  dearest  interests. 

If  these  resolutions  nad  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  more  extensive  contraband  trade  than 
ever  yet  was  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  for  not  a  shadow 
of  protection  was  provided  against  every  species  of  smuggling, 
not  even  the  means  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  use  in  our 
own  traffic  from  port  to  port  —  that  of  requiring  bonds,  cock- 
ets,  and  other  instruments,  on  goods  sent  coastwiise. 

If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  we  should 
have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  colonial  market  to  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain ;  for  no  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  giving  bounties,  or  allowing  drawbacks,  on 
goods  exported  to  the  colonies ;  so  that  itVas  left  in  their 
power  to  give  so  decisive  an  advantage  to  their  own  manu- 
factures, as  must  have  ascertained  to  t\tem  the  market,  or, 
which  would  have  been  equally  ruinous,  have  forced  us  to 
enter  into  a  warfare  of  bounties,  to  the  extinction  of  our 
revenues. 

Ifthese  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  dangers  as 
extensive  must  have  equally  been  incurred  by  our  colonies ; 
for  not  a  single  provision  was  stipulated  for  laying  permanent 
high  duties  on  the  produce  of  foreign  colonies  imported  into 
Ireland ;  so  that,  at  any  future  time,  Ireland  might  have  tajkea 
off  the  annual  high  duties,  and  given  admission  to  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  colonics,  on  terms,  which  must  completely 
have'  ruined  our  West  India  islands.  I  need  net  state  to  the 
committee  a  fact  so  universally  known,  as  that  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  is  dearer  than  that  of  the  foreign  islands.  But 
we  have  nevertheless  preferred  the  home  market,  on  account- 
of  the  natural  interest  which  we  have  in  them :  and  uiw 
doubtedly  we  must  continue  to  do  st).  Ireland  has  no  such 
obligation:  on  the  contrary,  her  interest  would  as  forcibly 
leiEid  her  to  the  foreign  colonies. 

If  these  resolutions,  therefore,  had  passed  into  a  law,  we 
should  have  been  irretrievably  bound  to  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, whereas  Ireland  would  by  no  means  have  been  coniinecl 
to  hers. 

If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  by  the  monstrous 
incongruity  of  the  fifth,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
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Ireland  to  draw  a  revenue  from  our  consumption.  They  had 
only  to  lay  aii  internal  duty  in  Ireland, .  on  the  articles  of 
our  consumption,  equal  to  the  internal  duty  that  might  exist 
on  such  articles  in  this  country,  and  it  must  have  followed, 
that  .they  of  coiurse  would  have  drawn  the  revenue  from  the 
country  that  was  to  consume  the  goods.  This  astonishing 
absurdity  is  done  awav  by  the  removal  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  resolution.  Thus  also,  if  these  resolutions  had  passed 
into  a  law,  the  leather  trade  must  as  certainly  have  beex^ 
ruined;  for  though  we  were  bound  in  all  future  time  to  send 
our  oak  bark  to  Ireland  duty  free,  Ireland  was  not  bound  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  hides  to  Great  Britain,  with- 
out which  the  trade  could  not  subsist. 

These,  Sir,  are  some  few  of  the  evils,  which  confessedly 
would  have  taken  place,  if  the  original  resolutions,  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  proposed  but  two  months  ago, 
had  imfortunately  passed  into  a  law*  All  these  menaces, 
these  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rash  svstem,  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  has  on  this  day  himself  acknowledged, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  introduces,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  set  of  complicated  propositions,  in  remedy  of  the  detected 
mischiefs  of  the  former.  In  doing  this,  he  has  at  once  com- 
pletely changed  the  around  on  which  he  first  set  out ;  for 
having  originally  deckred,  that  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of 
his  system  was  to  square  and  finally  determine  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  countries,  he  then  maintained  that  this 
salutary,  this  grand,  this  primary  object,  could  only  be  ac« 
complished  by  a  complete  and  perfect  rieciprocity ;  yet  that 
essential,  that  vital  principle,  he  has  now  totally  and  directly 
abandoned,  as  well  in  the  remarkable  change  which  he  has 
introduced  in  the  seventh  resolution,  as  in  the  article  of  beer, 
the  export  of  which  is  of  infinite  consequence.  Reciprocity, 
therefore,  which  was  the  vital  principle,  the  spirit,  the  quint- 
essence of  his  system,  is  now  completely  abandoned. 

Sir,  that  these  alterations  are  for  the  better,  I  most  cheer- 
fully admit.  Undoubtedly,  they  tend  to  make  the  present 
system  far  more  palatable  to  Englishmen.  Why  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  I  now  state  them  r  Clearly  jfor  this  reason  :  ta 
manifest  to  the  House  the  important  benefits  of  deliberation. 
I  mention  them,  to  shew  that  the  alarm  riven  by  gentlemen 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  was  a  most  fortunate  alarm  for 
this  country.  By  that  fortunate  alarm,  the  manufacturing 
communities  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom  have  been  apprized 
of  their  danger ;  they  have  had  time  to  come  forward ;  th^ 
have  had  time  to  give  those  lights  to  the  committee  whidh 
have  been  the  happy  means  of  producing  the  alterations  of 
this  day.    I  mention  th^m  to  shew  what  must  have  been  the 
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epnsesq^pe^nces  to  thQ  empire  if  the  committee  had  implicitly 
fellen  mto  the  system,  which  the  rashness  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  I  will  not  say  his  ignorance,  but  which, 
to  give  it  an  easier  term,  his  extraordinary  confidence  in  his 
own  abilities,  induced  him  so  peremptorily  and  so  authorita- 
tively to  propose. 

TTiere  is  also  another,  and  even  more  powerful  reason  for  my 
enlarging  on  these  important  alterations.     It  is,  Sir,  to  con- 
vince the  committee,  that  there  is  still  a  powerfiil  appeal  to  our 
equity,  our  benevolence,  and  even  our  common  sense,  for  afford- 
ing the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country  a  much 
longer  period  of  deliberation,  and  surely  as  strong  a  claim  on 
the  justice  of  the  minister,  to  suspend  the  vote  of  the  com- 
nuttee  on  a  question  of  such  infinite  magnitude  to  all  our  just 
9Qd  dearest  interests.     The  committee  will  be  taught,  by  a 
due  estimation  of  the  benefits  already  acquired  from  salutary 
delays,  that  most  important  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 
f^r  inquiry  and  impartial  discussion.     If  in  two  months  sucli 
serious  and  cpnsequeutial  errors  have  been  discovered,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  longer  time  and  more  careful  inves- 
tigation?    If  in  two  months  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  gleaned  so  much  from  this  side  of  the  House,  and  froni 
gentlemen  whose  ideas  he  certainly  is  not  much   disposed 
«vawedly  and  ingenuously  to  adopt,  however  willing  he  may 
he  to  benefit  in  secret  from  them,  what  may  we  not  expect, 
when  his  bright  talents  have  had  more  time  to  work  on  die 
suggestions  with  which  we  have  furnished  him  ?    That  he 
.  ^^  largely  profited  froin  this  side  of  the  House,  the  committee 
>yill  readily  perceive ;  neither  will  they,  I  believe,  consider  it 
'    if^^tremely  presumptuous,  if  I  arrogate  some  degree  of  honour 
t^  i?toW>y*®l^>  m  having  contributed  a  little  to  the  amendments 
^ofthis  day.      From  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Eden) 
"*'•  the  minister  has  certainly  collected  many  more  of  his  new 
opinions.      Surely,  therefore,  from  the  excellent  use  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  already  made  of  our  dis- 
coveries and  suggestions,  it  will  more  and  more  be  the  wish  of 
all  impartial  n^en,  th^t  he  should  have  time  to  mature  the 
many  other  matters  which  he  has  not  yet  so  far  honoured  us 
as  entirely  to  adopt     For  what  must  be  the  fruits  of  those 
ideas,  how  ample,  how  rich  must  be  the  harvest  they  produce 
when  his  protecting  hand  shall  raise  them  from  obscurity  to  a 
richer  soil:  when  he  himself  shall  "  transplant  them  to  his 
pwn  fair  garden  where  the  sun  always  shines."    Nothing  surely 
can  be  more  beneficial  than  to  wait  for  their  mature  produc-. 
tion :  I  speak  for  myself  and  I  am  syre  I  may  speak  al^  for 
my  right  honourable  friend  and  the  other  gentlemen  round 
mc^  ^t  w«  shim  be  happy  to  ^ust  pvu:  progeny  to  his  care* 
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JShe  W9,  pl^ary,  1^  k  a  plagiary  unoommonly  endowed; 
for  he  decorates  that 'which  he  steals  in  apparel  so  gay  and 
loxuriant,  he  enriches  whatever  he  takes  with  such  additiDQa 
of  flowers  and  embroidery,  that  though,  as  their  legitimate 
parents,  we  recognize  our  owi)  ofispring,  we  view  them  with 
no  small  degree  of  wonder  in  their  strange  and  stunptuons 
attire.  On  this  day»  indeed,  we  may  be  proud  to  contem- 
plate the  predominating  efficacy  of  our  own  suggestion ; 
and  on  this  day  alone  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
for  the  very  first  time,  condescend^  to  depart  from  his  usnal 
stateliness  and  overbearing  sense  of  his  own  superiority. 
Upon  this  day^  with  new  and  unaccu^omed  afiability,  he 
neither  reprobates  nor  reviles  the  opinions  to  which  be  has 
deigned  to  accede.  It  is  to  us  a  strange  and  unexpected  tri- 
umph, not  indeed  to  have  our  ideas  received  by  the  right  ho- 
ilourable  g^tleman,  (in  that  acceptance  be  is  courtesy  itself) 
but  to  bear  them,  even  in  the  nu»nent  they  are  admitted,  un- 
stigmatized  by  the  receiver^  nor  as  usual  traduced  in  words^ 
wJ^Ie  they  are  apf»royed  in  &ct»  and  vilified  at  the  very  mo^ 
ment  of  their  adoption. 

The  right  honoumble  gentleman,  whom  my  noble  fidend 
(Xiord  North)  most  truly  painted,  when  he  asserted,  that  ^he 
hud  a  mind  which  found  gratification  in  invective*,"  has  this 
day  alluded  to  a  letter -written  by  a  noble  lord  as  a  dispateh 
from  Ireland^  during  the  administration  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  a  part,  and  he  has  insinuated,  that  the  letter 
manifested  an  intention  in.  that  administration  to  have  gone 
the  lengths  of  the  pres^it  system,  <<  if  they  had  had  energy 
*^  sufficient  for  so  great  an  adventure.''  I  did  not  expect  that 
even  from  h^n  such  aconatruction  would  have  been  put  upon 
that  dispatch.  From  fats  colleagues  in  office,  I  am  confident^ 
of  meeting  with  more  candour.  But  the  letter  has  been  read : 
I  submit  to  the  committee  the  terms  of  that  letter,  and  call 
upon  them  to  say,  if  the  English  language  could  fornish  ex* 
pressions  more  decisive  of  the  contrary  opinion,  than  those  in 
which  we  declared  to  the  lord  lieutenaiit,  that  we  could  not 
efkcourage  him  to  make  a  promise  to  Ireland  ,which»  if  fiil- 


*  Lord  North  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  **  There  are  some  men, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  who  seem  to  be  organized  for  slander;  there  are  some  men 
who,  by  tbe. peculiar  temperament  of  their  nature,  find  gratification  ininveo- 
txfe,  and  so  eager  are  they  for  ths  enjoyment  of  their  Just,  that  they  go  abo^t 
to  seek  for  blemishes,  in  order  to  expose  them ;  and  in  pursuit  of  their  game, 
they  will  sometimes  pretend  to  find  them  where  they  are  not.  Such  men, 
if  ihey  propose  any  measure,  are  infinitely  more  desirous  to  make  it  «tand 
upon.t&  faults  of  others,  than  on  its  0wn  merits  ^  and  such  a  nan  I  take  ^^ 
n^  honomablegemleman  to  be." 


VOL.  m. 
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fitted,  woaldbe  dfistruetiTe  to  Britain.  In  that  opinion^iee  were 
then  unanimotis,  and  to  that  opinion  we  firmly  adhere.  But 
•are  these  the  arts  by  which  the  noble  lord  and  I  are  to  be  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  Britain?  Let  the  minister  persist  in 
these  miworthy  insinuationfl :  he  shall  not  deter  us  from  what 
we  know  to  be  our  duty — lie  shall  not  overcome  that  delibe- 
rate firmness  which,  after  healing  the  calamities  of  Ireland, 
and  happUy  establiriiing  both  ^^^her  commercial  and  constitu- 
tional liberty,  hadsufiicient  spirit,  sufficient  justice,  to  with* 
hoU  what  it  were  ruin  to  relinquish,  and  what  indeed  was  as 
little  expected  or  sought  by  Ireland,  as  it  was  safe  or  just  for  an 
administration  here  to  bestow.  Tliat  letter,  which  was  writ^ 
ten  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  official  capacity,  was  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  written  under  the  sanction  of  any  individual 
department.  Every  one  of  his  majesty's  confidential  servants 
was  privy  to  the  measure;  nor  was  any  dispatch  ever  made 
up  on  a  more^ecided  and  unanimous  opinion.  Let  the  r%ht 
honourable  gentleman  refer  to  some  of  his  present  colleagues 
&xr  infonnation  on  the  point.  As  to  the  <^want  of  energy — 
<<  the  temporizing  spirit — the  half  measures— -and  the  expe* 
<'  dients  of  getting  over  a  session  by  a  Post  Office  or  an  Ad- 
^<  miralty  Court ;" — all  these  are  insinuations  which  my  noble 
firiend  has  completely  refitted*  .  I^teith^r  the  Post  Office  nor  the 
Admiralty  Qmrt  were  conceded  as  e3cpediehts  to  get  over  a 
session ;  they,  were  neither  given  nor  accqpted  as  boons ;  they 
wier^  the  natural  consequences  of  the  previous  chanse  of  system; 
they  flowed  naturally  from  the  new  situation  in  which  Ireland 
stood  by  the  independence  of  her  legislature.  What  occasion 
had  we  for  expedients  to^t  over  a  session  ?  Thelord  lieutenant 
of  that  day  enjoyed  as  high  a  decree  of  confidence,  and  de- 
served it  as  well  as  any  noSeman  that  ever  filled  the  station: 
We  were  guilty  of  no  violences,  and  there  existed  no  cla- 
mour. 

I  cannot  help  sto[^ing  here  for  ti  moment,  to  make  a  re- 
mark on  a  curious  distinction  to  which  the  right  honourable 
.gentleman  appears  most  remarkably  attached;  a  distinction 
which  betrays  a  feeling  that  I  cannot  well  describe  —  a  sort 
of  self-complacency  —  a  kind  of  over-pleasure  with  his  own 
siiuatioii.  In  speaking  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband 
at  difierent  periods,  he  is  ever  solicitous  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  first  lord  gf  the  treasury  and  the  mere  secretary  of 
state.  In  the  one  character  he  ascribes  to  him  all  the  di^ty 
of  sovereign  rank,  of  superintendency,  and  of  sole  authority  -~ 
in  the  other,  he  considers  him  as  rather  acting  under  or  with  a 
ministry,  than  as  a  n\inister  possessed  of  either  power  or  re- 
sponsibihly. .  He  says  of  him  at  <Hie  time,  <<  When  the  noble 
lord  was  the  minister  of  the  country  ;'*  at  another^  ^^  When  the 
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noble  lord  held  a  sulxnrdinate  situation  in  the  cabinet  By  these 
distinctions,  the  right  honourable  gentl^nan  takes  a  juvenile 
pleasure  in  glancing  at  his  own  elevation.  He  considers  the 
personage  who  fills  the  united  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  a  character  so  lofiy 
and  exalted,  so  supereminent  in  his  station,  thi^  he^  must  on 
no  account'  be  confounded  with  inferior  persons.  In  like  man*- 
ner,  when  he  talks  of  coalitions,  and  reprobates  them,  he  is 
moved  by  the  same  feeling.  His  charge  against  me  and  others 
is  fcMT  coalescing  with  the  minister,  the  great  superintending 
minister  of  the  American  war  I  His  own  coalitions  he  can 
readily  defend  by  the  very  same  distinction.  ^<  1  own,"  he 
says,  ^I  have  certainly  coalesced  widi  some  of  the  ministers 
who  were  concerned  in  the  patronage  and  conduct  (rf*  the 
American  war:  they,  however,  were  interior  characters;  .lords 
diiancellors  of  Ei^iand,  and  such  like  persons,  of  no  account : 
but  never  have  I  been  so  in&mous  and  abandoned,  as  to  foitn 
a  coalitiim  with  the  chancellc^r  of  the  exchequer  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  great  superintending  minister  of  1^ 
crown,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  system."  I  do  not.  Sir,  enlarge 
upcm  this  feeling  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  a 
<jiarge  against  him :  it  is  a  feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  msturb  him :  a  fiseling,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  I  know  of  no  person  that  has  any  int^est 
to  disturb  him ;  unless,  indeed,  there  may.  be  some  of  his  im^ 
mediate  colleagues,  who  may  think  it  would  be  s(»newhat  more 
decent  in  him  to  gratify  his  passion  or  his  pride  in  a  mode  less 
publicly  oBfensive  both  to  their  spirit  and  dieir  dignity. 

But  to  return.  Sir,  to  the  propositions  on  the  table.  I  must 
now  renew  ike  observation  that  I  made  in  the  outs^  of  this 
business;  namely,  that  there  was  a  gross  and  fiindamental. er- 
ror in  originating  these  propositions  in  the  Irish  parliaments 
Independent  of  the  insult  to  the  parliament  of  this  country^ 
in  not  submitting,  for  their  consideration,  a  great  and  exten- 
sive innovation  in  the  whole  system  of  our  conuneroe,  till  after 
it  had  be^i  determined  upon  in  Ireland  — surely  the  ^xpe-. 
rience  of  this  day  sufficiently  df^nonstrates  the  impolicy  of  so 
strange  a  measure.  For  is  it  not  evident,  that,  after  the  par-*, 
liament  and  people  of  Ireland  have  been  suffered  to  cherish 
Ae  belief,  that  the  resdutions  which  the  ministers  of  that  king* 
dom  assured  thefn  would  be  religiously  adhered  to  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  system^  Ae  ministers  of  England  come  forward^, 
and  change  the  spirit,  principle,  and  tendency  of  these  reso* 
lutions?  Is  it  to  be  imagined^  that,  after  the  solemn  pledge 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received  from  their  ministers, 
mad  which  undoubtedly  was  hdd  out  to  their  parliament  a^  a 
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sui&cient  ground  for  an  inimediate  extension  of  their  revenue 
—  is  it  to  be  imagined,  I  say,  that,  by  any  private  tampering 
with  the  individual  leaders  of  a  party,  the  whole  body  of  that 
nation  will  as  rapidly  acquiesce  in  die  supplemental  resolu- 
tions now  brought  forw^d  as  they  at  first  did  in  the  original 
propositions;  and  when,  too,  the  latter  are  directly  iramra  to 
weaken  and  diminish  the  effect  of  the  former,  which  those  who 
pr(^osed  them  in  Ireland,  had  peremptorily  insisted  should 
never  undergo  the  slightest -or  most  minute  infringement? 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  state  of  this  proceed- 
ing. First,  the  original  propositions  were  made  in  Ireland  r — 
now,  the  amendments  are  made  in  England.  The  Irish  thus 
exposed  what  alone  would  content  them,  and  they  were  of- 
fered it  without  knowing  whether  it  was  iirhat  England  would 
grant.  Now,  England  is  called  upon  to  say  what  me  will  give, 
without  knowing  whether  it  is  what  Ireland  would  take.  Inus, 
a  double  inconveniency  and  dilemma  arises  from  the  strange 
and  incoherent  proceeding.  Nor  is  this  thp  only  impolicy  m 
the  mode  of  conducting  this  extraordinary  measure* 

His  majesty's  ministers  have  erected  a  board  of  trade  under 
the  name  of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  which  certainly* 
with  proper  regulations,  I  should  consider  as  a  wise  and 
wholesome  institution ;  but  this  board  was  appointed  not  to 
prepare  materials  for  the  system  with  Ireland;  not  to  supply 
government,  with  information  upon  which  they  might  ddibe- 
rately  proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  kingdoms*  Chi  the  contrary,  this  board  was  ap-* 
pointed  to  inquire  rather  into  the  propriety  of  what  mini- 
sters were  actually  doing,  than  what  they  ought  to  do.  For, 
at  the  precise  time  when  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  first  agitated  the 
business  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  this  committee  of 
the  privy  councQ  were  employed  in  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  discussion  of  points  on  which  the  merits  of  die 
proposed  arrangement  were  intimately  to  be  estimated.  Never* 
surely,  was  a  board  of  privy  council  so  perverted,  so  degraded 
as  this  !  Not  appointed  to  investigate  and  examine  all  the  ne- 
cessary evidence  as  a  preliminary  to  an  important  measujce-^ 
not  constituted  to  deUberate  on  the  various  effects  of  a  great 
national  change,  the  outline  of  which  was  merely  in  idea,  un- 
settled, and  unadopted  by  the  minister ;  but,  in  truth,  to  pro- 
vide a(  posthumous  defence  for  a  plan  already  fixed,  and  to  far 
bricate  a  vindication  for  mischiefs  too  &r  advanced  to  admit 
of  qualification  or  amendment.  With  such  views^  and  for. 
such  purposes,  was  this  board  of  privy  council  at  fijrst  con«^ 
vened.  A  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  whose 
fedings  on  beiqg  studiously  excluded  from  all  the  ministerial 
departments  of  state*  it  was  found  not  wholly  inexpedient  to 
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console  and  soothe,  by  some  t«nporary  delegation  of  insigni- 
ficant eminence,  was  prudently  appointed  to  the  presidency  o( 
this  mock  committee.    No  higher  mark  of  confidence  was  then 
bestowed  on  thenowavowedassociateof  thcOTeatsuperintendant 
minister.     On  the  report,  however,  of  such  a  board  thus  con- 
stituted and  thus  directed,  did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
call  upon  this  House  to  depend  with  unreserved  confidence  for 
the  complete  justification  of  his  plan.     In  other  words,  we 
were  to  trust  the  most  important  rights  of  British  commerce 
to  the  opinion  of  a  board  of  the  king's  privy  counsellors,  ap« 
pointed  by  the  king's  ministers  themselves,  to  inquire  whether 
the  measure  that  they  had  adopted  was  wise  or  tlje  contrary. 
Can  the  committee  imagine  any  thing  more  frivolous,  more 
absurd,  than  so  partial  an  appeal  ?  Do  we  not  all  know,  that 
when  his  majesty's  ministers  are  committed  on  any  one  point, 
the  servants  whom  they  employ  must  be  careful  not  to  deliver 
an  opinion  hostile  to  that  measure?  The  board  of  council  are 
selected  by  the  minister,  not  as  deliberate  judges  of  his  con* 
duct ;  it  were  the  extreme  of  folly  to  consider  them  in  such 
a  light;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their  object  to  afford  every 
possible  support  to  measures  which  they  were  called  upon  di- 
rectly to  countenance.     This  alwajrs  was,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  case;  and  so  the  committee  01  privy  council  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance  seem  entirely  to  have  considered  it.    At  first, 
indeed,  before  the  minister  had  thought  it  safe  to  commu- 
nicate his  plan  to  the  right  honourable  president  of  this  boards 
some  opinions,  far  from  favourable  to  the  plan,  did  appear 
upon  their  minutes,  and  of  course  are  still  to  be  discovered  in 
their  report ;  but  this  was  a  transient  gloom :  firom  the  mo- 
ment that  the  present  complete  intelligence  and  intimacy  was 
established  between  the  right  honourable  president  and  the 
ministers,  a  new  light  seemed  to  flash  at  once  on  the  whole 
board  of  council;  tne  happiest  means  were  instantly  pursued 
to  effect  the  concealment  of  ministerial  error ;  the  most  deci- 
sive mode  of  examining  witnesses  was  systematically  observed : 
not  only  the  most  apt  and  artful  questions  were  propoimded^ 
but  witn  equal  skill  the  most  fortunate  answers  were  generally 
provided;  all,  however,  was  carried  on  with  much  plausibility 
and  stateliness  of  deportment.     "  It  was  an  open  court,  it  was 
accessible  to  witnesses  of  all  descriptions,   and  accordingly** 
(as  was  repeatedly  asserted),  "  gentlemen  attended  them  of 
their  own  accord,  and  voluntarily  offered  their  impartial  testi- 
"  mony,  on  the  various  articles  of  their  respective  manufactures.** 
Bi^t  how  has  this  description  been  verified  ?  We  have  it  in 
proo^   that  every  individual  witness  who  attended  that  board 
was  expressly  sent  for  —  and  that  questions  were  put  of  aii 
abstract  nature,  and  oti  premises  imexplained;     We  haV'e 
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found,  too,  that  the  answers  so  obtained  were  reserved,  to  be 
Ibrought  in  contradiction  to  opinions  which,  when  the  premises 
Were  fully  examined,  and  the  consequences  weighed,  it  was 
obvious  could  not  fail  to  be  stated  in  testimony  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The^  right  honourable  gentleman, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  board  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  has  thought 
proper,  however^  to  inform  us,  that  the  manufacturers  were 
voluntary  ^attendants'"  on  the  committee.  But  to  this  more 
than  one  gentleman,  of  eminence  and  respect  has  directly  van-* 
swered,  that  in  truth  the  witnesses  were  expressly  sent  for; 
Mr.  Rose  of  the  treasury  having  repeatedly  entreated  them  to 
attend  the  committee.  "  Ay,"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
**  but  we'  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  nose,  nor  with  the 
**  treasury,  we  did  not  send  for  you." 

It  is  said  in  praise  of  simplicity  of  action,  that  ^'  the  right 
hand  knoweth  not  what  the  left  hand  doeth."     Perhaps  Uiis 
may  be  the  case  here;   but  which.    Sir,  is  the  right  hand, 
and  which  the  left,  of  the  present  administration,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  ascertain.     Certainly,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
has,  till  of  late,  been  fond  of  disclaiming  all  connection  with 
certain  obnoxious  characters.  He  has  generally,  in  high  tone, 
and  pompous  parade,  disavowed  and  reprobated  all  intimafcy, 
all  friendship,  all  connection,  with  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  has  long  been  suspected  of  promoting  an  undue 
influence  in  the  government  of  this  country.     But  all  this 
was  the  language  of  a  period  when  the  momentary  popularity 
which  the  minister  had  obtained  had  placed  him  above  the 
degradation  of  so  obnoxious  a  connection.     When  the  con- 
duct of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  the  present  minister,  under  the  description  and  charac- 
ter of  a  popular  statesman, '  it  would  indeed  have  been  mad- 
ness in  the  extreme  to  have  held  any  other  language  of  one, 
Ivhose  habits,  whose  principles,   whose   avowed   prejudices, 
marked  him  out  as  utterly  disqualified  for  a  situation,  which, 
even  in  common  prudence,  ought  never  to  be  subject  to  the 
direct  control,  or  to  the  disguised  influence,  of  prerogative. 
When  the  scene,  however,  began  to  change,  when  the  Irish 
resolutions  excited  alarm,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  irri- 
tated at  so  lavish  a  surrender  of  every  thing  that  was  dear; 
when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  began  to  feel  himself 
weak  and  insecure,  his  language  was  less  inflated,  his  proud 
rejection  of  obnoxious  characters  was  heard  no  more : 

'*  Telephus  et  Pele,us,  cum  j^auper  et  exul  uterque, 
^'  Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 

<<  Misery  makes  us   acquainted  with  strange  companions.'' 
¥ox  my  own  part,   Sir,  though  I  have  always  considered 
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the  risht  honourable  gentleman  alluded  to,  as  an  objection- 
able (maracter  for  mixing  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, yet  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  this 
singular  instance,  his  cautious  temper,  his  patient  laborious 
habits,  have  undoubtedly  been  well  employed  in  correcting 
the  strai^e  incoherent  levities  of  the  original  propositions. 
And,  therefore,  it  would  be  wholly  unfair  to  withhold  the 
merit  of  some  of  the  alt^ations  of  this  day  from  the  instruc- 
tion and  advice  so  generously  administered  by  the  right  ho- 
npurable  gentleman  (Mr.Jenkinson)  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  necessity. 

But  to  return,  Sir,  to  the  committee  of  privy  council.  I 
cannot  suppress  my  indignation  at  jthe  petty,  miserable  plan, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  have  pursued,  of  first  entrap* 
ping  witnesses,  by  inducing  them  to  give  hasty  answers  to 
questions  unexplained,  and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  detect 
contradictions  in  their  evidence,  when  they  came  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  weeks,  to  speak  at  the  bar  of  this  committee. 
Upon  such  conduct,  very  ill  becoming  a  board  of  privy  coun- 
cil, I  cannot  but  observe,  that  undoubtedly  it  would  haye 
been  far  more  graceful  for  the  right  honourable  gentl^nan 
to  have  lent  his  utmost  aid  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, when  they  were  forced  to  the  bar  of  this  committee  in 
support  of  their  dearest  privil^es :  surely,  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion he  ought  himself  to  have  manfully  declared,  ^*  I  re- 
joice to  see  you  here:  eager  as  I  am  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  am  happy  that  you  are  come  to  explain  all  those 
points  in  which  you  have  either  been  mi8t£^:ed  or  misre- 
presented by  the  committee  of  council.  You  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  corre6t  those  errors ;  improi'e  it  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  zeal  that  are  the  best  characteristics  of  English- 
men." Such,  Sir,  ought  to  have  been  his  language ;  for  surely 
it  is  by  no  means  discreditable  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour 
to  explain  his  opinions,  when  more  mature  reflection  and 
greater  Ught  on  the  subject  have  convinced  him  that  he  Ikras 
wrong.  And  yet,  in  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  which  I  have  described ;  in  adopting  "^ 
the  poor  smd  miserable  expedient  which  the  minister  preferred 
to  the  plain  feeling  of  justice  and  honour,  I  pledge  myself  to 
prove,  that,  with  all  their  sinister  industry  to  confuse  and  to 
prevent,  they  have  completely  and  utterly  fiuled ;  for  not  a 
single  instance  have  they  been  able  to  ofler,  of  glaring  and 
material  contradiction  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  wit* 
nesses  who  have  been  the  ccmstant  objects  of  thdr  illiberal 
attacks. 

I. have  said.  Sir,  that  so  far.  as  I  have  been  able  to  com«^ 
prehepd  the  a^^adoos,  by  hearing  them  once  read  over,  I 
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am  ready  to  adaiowledge»  they  are  infinitely  more  palatable 
ihask  at  first ;  but  I  desii e  to  be  understood,  that  I  still  insist, 
they  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  Much  of  my 
objection  remains;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  when  gentlemen 
come  to  discuss  the  amended  resolutions,  they  will  yet  exhibit 
weighty  arguments  against  their  acceptance,  as  the  basis  c^ 
the  future  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  now  removed  the 
objection  which  originally  existed  against  the  first  resolu<> 
tions;  namely,  that  we  thereby  sacrificed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Asiatic  trade.  How  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
could  originally  overlook  that  most  important  concern,  un- 
less he  meant  to  abolish  the  monopoly,  is  a  point  for  which 
X  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account.  Surely  the  peculiar 
services  which  the  company  have  rendered  to  his  administhi- 
tion,  might  well  have  claimed  a  more  serioys  attention  to 
their  particular  interests  than  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  paid  them  at  the  present  important  crisis: 
but  roused  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  by  the  zeal  of 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  he  has  at  length,  in« 
deed,  made  some  provision  for  the  security  of  the  £a^  India 
trade.  Certainly  I  do  not  grudge  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  benefits  which  he  has  ulottad  to  them  in  this,  branch 
of  commerce:  it  is  by  no  means  improper  that  they  should 
have  a  share  of  the  outfit  of  the  East  India  ships,  as  th^ 
oonsent  to  a  part  of  the  return.  Excluded  Irom  ^e  com- 
^  merce  of  Asia,  it  seems  but  barefy  equitable  to  permit  diem 
to  supply  some  proportion  of  the  export  trade.  On  die 
contrary,  if  at  any  time,  either  the  necessities  or  the  mere  will 
of  the  East  India  Company,  should  resort  to  Ireland  for  such 
supplies,  in  preference  to  the  established  trade  with  their  own 
native  dealers,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Englishman  of  sense 
or  spirit  who  would  debar  Irdand  firom  eveiy  fidr  participa** 
tion  of  those  benefits  which  may  be  safidy  and  justly  divided. 
The  right  honourable  gendeman  has  made  use  of  the  most 
unfortunate  argument  that  I  ever  heard  ddivered  by  the  most 
unfortunate  speaker  in  this  or  in  any  assembly.  He  says^ 
diat  giving  to  Ireland  the  English  market  for  the  issue  of  ooi<^ 
nial  produce,  though  it  will  not  enable  the  Irish  to  enter  into 
any  dangerous  competition  with  us  at  homey  will  yet  be  of  great 
anal  to  them,  for  they  will  therdi>y  be  more  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  foreign  market.  This  he  explains  by  saying, 
Aat  having  die  issue  of  the  English  market  to  depend  upon 
in  the  last  resort,  they  will  have  a  greater  spur  to  adventure; 
they  will  import  more  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies;  and, 
trusting  to  the  power  which  ^ey  will  now  have  of  coming 
in  die  end  to  England  widi  dieir  commoditieB,  they  wifi 
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strive  to  increase  their  foreign  tri^e,  and  neeefisarily  make 
their  country  a  sort  of  ccanmercial  depot.  If  this  argument 
is  true  Of  the  colonial  produce^  it  is  equally  true  of  their  own 
mtoufiuitures.  If  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  Eng* 
Ush  market  as  an  issue  to  enable  them  to  putli  their  foreign 
trade  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  colonial  produce;  then, 
with  precisely  the  same  ground,  may  we  contend,  that,  having 
the  issue  of  the  English  market,  they  will  be  able  to  advance 
their  foreign  trade  wr  their  manufactures. 

Here,  then,  is  an  end  to  all  the  invective  which  was  thrown 
on  the  manufacturers  for  having  asserted,  that  those  resolu- 
tions would  affect  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
foreign  market :  they  were  told  with  petulance,  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  matter ;  and  that  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  meeting  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  Irish  manu&ctures  at 
the  foreign  market,  that  danger  existed  before ;  that  the  fo- 
reign market  had  always  been  open  to  the  Iridi  manu&cturer 
-—•true,  and  of  this  they  iHrere  not  ignorant :  but  Ireland  had 
not  till  now  the  sure  issue  of  the  English  market  as  a  collateral 
security  for  ^dterprke,  and  as  a  spur  to  speculation.  I  thank 
the  ligbt  honourable  gentleman  for  this  argument;  but  I  must 
apprize  him,  that  it  refers  more  to  manunictures  than  to  co* 
lonial  pro^ce.  Does  he  not  know,  that  fai  cdonial  produce, 
the  home  market  is  every  thing,  and  the  foreign  market  n^ 
thing?  In  manufactures,  it  is  the  reverse,  or  nearly  so.  There 
was  good  ground,  therefore,  for  the  manufacturers  to  state^ 
that  thejr  should  now  find  a  dangerous  competitor  in  Ireland 
at  the  foreign  market. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  navigation  act,  upon  which  I 
have  said  so  much  in  the  com^  of  this  discussion,  do  we  not 
now  find  that  all  my  apprehensioiis  were  well  founded  ?  The 
»gfat  honoua^ble  gentleman  has  at  l^gth  acknowledged,  that 
the  navigation  act  was  in  dsaxgerj  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
dedarations  to  the  contrary.  This  conviction  may  be  collected 
from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  has  thoi:^;fait  it  expedient  to 
adc^t.  Strong  must  have  been  the  apprehensions  whidi  aug* 
gested  such  a  relief;  it  is  a  relief  winch,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  kingdcnns,  will  require  very  particulai? 
c<msideration  indeed,  as  ks  tendency  is  no  less  than  this*— 
that  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  Ireland,  she  must 
stOl,  in  conunercial  laws  and  external  legislation,  be  governed 
by  Britain.  That  she  shall  agree  to  foUow  whatever  regular 
tions  we  may  think  it  right  to  pursue  ftom  time  to  time  for 
securing  privileges  to  our  shipping,  or  for  restraining  the 
trade  with  our  colonies,  and  that  such  laws  shall  be  in  full 
fcHTce  in  Ireland,  is  a  remedy  certainly  of  a  very  hazardous 
kind;  but,  Sir,  though  it  goes  so  far,  it  does  not  satisfy  me; 
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it  is  dangerous  indeed,  but  not  efficacious;  nor  do  I  thiiik 
that,  strong  and  bitter  as  it  is,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
effects  of  preventing  the  various  and  radical  evils  which  are 
attached  to  this  pernicious  system,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even 
if  Ireland  should  agree  to  this  provision,  we  shall  deliver  up 
into  the  custody  of  another,  and  that  an  independent  nation, 
all  our  fundamental  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  trade,  and 
we  must  depend  totally  on  her  bounty  and  liberal  spirit  for  the 
guardianship  and  protection  of  our  dearest  interests. 

Now,  Sir,  although  I  feel  as  strong  a  disposition  of  par- 
tiaUty  and  favour  towards  the  Irish  nation  as  any  man  in  this 
House ;  although  I  believe  them  to  be  a  people  as  distin- 
guished for  liberality  as  any  people  upon  earth,  yet  this  is 
not  of  all  others  the  particular  point  in  which  I  would 
chuse  to  trust  to  their  liberality.  I  think  the  guardianship  of 
the  laws  which  I  have  mentioned  can  be  deposited  in  no 
hand^  so  properly  as  in  our  own.  It  would  be  the  interest 
of  Ireland  to  evade  those  laws,  and  I  ask  you  what  security 
there  is  for  the  due  performance  of  a  commercial  contract, 
when  it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  to  evade  it  ?  He  who  trusts 
to  the  vague  and  rash  notions  of  abstract  right  in  preference  to 
the  constant  and  uniform  testimony  o£  experience,  will  find 
himself  miserably  deceived  in  his  cmculations  on  all  subjects 
of  commercial  or  political  discussion.  When  it  is  the  interest 
of  a  nation  to  evade  a  law,  that  law  wUl  be  evaded:  it, always 
was  so,  and  it  always  will  be  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  country  more  tenacious  of  engagements  than  onf  own; 
but,  do  we  not  all  know,  that  finding  the  illicit  trade  which 
was  some  time  ago  carried  on  to  the  Spanish  main,  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  country,  that  that  trad^  was  connived  at, 
though  in  the  very  te^  of  our  national  engagements.  Now, 
Sir,  when  it  shall  be  felt  that  Ireland  will  be  materially  be- 
nefited by  evading  our  laws,  and  that  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign sugars  will  be  so  much  more  valuable  to- them  than  the* 
legal  importation  of  our  colcmial  produce^  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  will,  out  of  mere  love  and  libera^ 
Hty,  shut  their  eyes  against  their  own  immediate  interest,  or 
that  the  laws  which  may  be  made  in  coi^c^mity  with  this  new 
system  will  be  enforced  with  vigour  and  with  efficacy?  In- 
terest is  the  leading  impulse  with  nktions,  and  it  su{^)08es 
nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Irish,  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mon feelings  which  actuate  all  mankind  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  states,  may  prevail  also  with  th^n.  When  itishall  be 
found  that  foreign  sugar  may  be  introduced  fifte^i  or  twenty, 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  our  own ;  and  when  it  dudl  be  found 
that  they  can  be  introduced  iii  American  bottoms,  cheapar 
^thania  shipping  navigated  according  to  the  law, of  Great 
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Britain,  it  is  idle  to  suppo^  that  they  will  not  be  so  intro- 
duced, that  this  sinister  advantage  will  not  be  so  obtained; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  commeree  of  England  will' 
not  be  so  aflfected  and  diminished. 

Mr.  Orde^  on  opeoing  his  system  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
if  we  may  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  newspapers — and  that  we 
may  dp  so,vis  evident  m>m  this  circumstance,  that  though 
Mr.  Orde  was  in  London  several  days,  he  never  came  down 
to  the  House  to  contradict  the  reports,  though  argument  was 
daily  founded  upon  them— stated  that  Cork  would  become  the 
emporium  of  die  empire.  This  expression,  to  be  sure,  he 
afterwards  changed  to  a  term  more  prosaic  and  modest,  affirm- 
ing that  his  original  phrase  had  been  that  Cork  would  become 
the  medium  of  trade  to  the  empire.  The  difference  is  immate^ 
rial,  except  in  the  soimd  of  die  word ;  for  by  medium  I  can 
understand  nothing  else^  than  tliat  the  produce  of  the  western 
world  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  imported  into  Ireland,  be 
deposited  there  as  the  magazine  of  the  empire,  and  be  subse- 
quently dealt  out  to  Britain  as  her  wants 'may  make  such  ap*' 
pUcation'  necessary.  We  have  a  less  sounding  and  less  intel- 
ligible phrase,  but  the  real  meaning  remains  still  the  same, 
and  the  measure  of  oppression  Imd  injury  unchanged  or  un- 
abated. That  Ireland  will  be  this  medium,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  its  being  so  will  produce  an  evil  beyond  the  mere  loss  of 
the  direct  trade  to  our  colonies ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  by  this  means  the  produce  of  the  French  and 
other  foreign  colonies  will  find  their  way  into  the  country,^  to 
die  ruin  of  our  West  India  planters  and  merchants.  But, 
says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  a  circuitous  voyage,  as  this  will  be,  can  be  preferred  to  a 
c<mimunicati(m  with  our  colonies;  and  in  a  whisper  across  the 
house  he  says,  that  Britain  even  now  supplies  the.  Irish  mar- 
ket with  colonial  produce.  This,  Sir,  in  mv  opinion, 
$trengthens  my  argument ;  such  is  the  decided  benefit  re- 
sdltinff  itom  having  two  markets  instead  of  one^  that  now  we 
are  able,  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  circuitous  voyage, 
to  supply  Ireland.  What,  then,  must  be  the  consequence  to 
Ireland  when  she  shall  enjoy  the  double  market,  added  to  all 
the  advantages  arising  from  harbours  so  admirably  accom- 
modated by  the  hand  of  nature  for  die  intercourse  in  ques- 
tion ;  from  cheap  labour,  and  from  an  almost  total  exemption 
from  national  burdens?  She  will  indeed  become  the  empo^ 
rium,  or  if  the  right  honourable  gendeman,  out  ^f  compli- 
ment to  his  friends  in  England,  likes  it  better,  the  medium  of 
trade  to  the  general  empire,  and  indeed  almost  exclusively  so 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  been  anxious  to  set 
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Up  att  argument  in  fevour  of  this  country,  that  gi*eat  capital 
would  in  all  cases  overbalance  cheapness  of  labour.  I  know 
this  to  be  the  fashionable  position  of  the  present  times,  and  of 
the  present  government :  but  general  positions  of  all  kinds 
ought  to  be  very  cautiously  admitted ;  indeed,  on  subjects  so 
infinitely  compile  and  mutable  as  politics  and  commerce,  a 
wise  man  hesitates  at  giving  too  implicit  a  credit  to  any  gene- 
ral maxim  of  any  denomination ;  and  with  this  conviction  in 
my  mind,  I  am  prepared  to  controvert  the  position  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  establish  the  contrary. 
I  do  not  think  that  great  capital  will  always  overbalance 
cheapness  of  labour,  nor  that  cheap  labour  will  always  over- 
balance great  capital ;  as  general  theorems  I  dispute  both,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am-  clearly  of  opinion,  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  both  may  be  true ;  we  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  cheapness  of  labour  has  triumphed 
over  greatness  of  capital.  In  the  rapid  transitions  of  fortune 
in  this  country,  do  we  not  daily  perceive  the  triumphs  of  in- 
dustry over  wealth  ?  Have  we  not  abundant  precedents  to 
«hew,  ,that  our  manufactures  have  changed  their  positions  in 
ihis  country  merdy  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
provision  ?  Have  they  not  within  these  thirty  years  travelled 
into  Scotland,  and  is  it  not  likely  that  precisely  for  the  same 
rea^n,  together  with  other  incitements,  they  will  migrate  to 
Ireland?  But,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  is  imagined  in  the  price  of  labour ; 
it  is  only  rude  labour  which  is  cheap  in  Ireland,  and  the  finer 
parts  of  work  are  much  dearer  there  than  in  England.  In 
proof  of  this  assertioh  he  brings  Captain  Brook  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  gentleman  who  has  established  a 
very  considerable  manufactory  of  cottons  in  Ireland.  Whe- 
ther it  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring  gentlemen  fi-om  Ireland,  to 
give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  subject 
that  is  to  benefit  Ireland  and  not  England,  I  will  not  take  up 
much  tid)e  to  inquire^ 

The  Irish  are  beyond  all  question  greatly  interested  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  bargain,  and  exclusively  so  as  to  hopes  of 
benefit;  their  evidence,  therefore,  as  parties  influenced  and 
prejudiced,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  improper  when  brought 
forward  to  support  the  system^  and  to  persuade  this  House. 
I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  Messrs.  Richardson,  Walker, 
Peel,  and  others,  who  have  given  evidence  on  the  other  side, 
are  also  interested  in  the  termination  of  this  compact.  I  ad- 
mit the  fact;  but  on  which  side  does  their  interest  lie?  and 
to  which  ought  we  in  this  House  to  incline?  They  are  in- 
terested for  JEkigland,  of  which  we  are  the  delegated  guar- 
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dians — Mr.  Brook  is  interetftecl  for  Ireland,  who  is  oa  the 
other  side  negociating  for  himself.  Taking  it,  therefore,  in 
that  point  of  view,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  path 
which  it  becomes  me,  as  a  British  member  of  parliament,  to 
pursue,  in  the  credit  which  I  am  to  bes^w  on  the  evidence 
adduced.  But  in  this  point  of  the  cheapness  of  rude  labour, 
hear  what  the  intelligent  Mr.  Peel  says:—"  The  finer  parts 
of  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the. ruder.  ,  It  is  on  the 
rude  work  that  the  hand  is  qualified  in  its  art,  and  every 
man  who  is  employed  in  the  finer  branch,  was  first  employed 
in  the  coarser."  The  cheapness  of  rude  labour  is,  therefore, 
an  advantage  which  in  manufactures  of  the  finer  kind  must  be 
highly  favourable;  but  in  those  which  are  in  their  quality 
coarse,  must  give  to  the  count;ry  a  decisive  superiority.  In  * 
one  instance  mis  has  been  proved.  A  manufacturer  of  Nor* 
wich  gives  it  in  evidence,  that  he  can  buy  in  Norwich,  Irish 
worsted  yarn  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  English,  although  it 
is  subject  to  five  or  six  duties  before  it  reaches  him,  and  subr 
^  ject  also  to  the  expence  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  carriage^  as 
^  well  as  of  the  internal  duties  in  Irdiand;  so  that  upon  a  fair 
and  just  calculation,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  they  can  ^manu- 
&cture  worsted  yarn  in  Ireland  45  or  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  England.  But,  say  the  witnesses  from  Ireland,  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  that  Ireland  will  ever  establish  a  cotton 
manu&ctory  to  rival  that  of  Mancbesgljer :  it  would  not  be 
her  interest  to  do  so,  and  there  are  many  stubborn  inconve* 
iiiencies.  which  she  has  to  surmount*  I  will  admit  the  sv^ 
position  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  by  no  means  ^ 
think  it  founded  in  probability.  But  admitting  even  that  she 
sbeiX  not  think  of  establishing  a  cotton  manu&ctory,  she  may 
still  by  these  new  resolutions  effectually  cut  off  the  Irish  mar^. 
ket  firom  ours;  for  having  a  manufacture  of  her  own  to  sab^ 
stitute  in  the  room  of  tbi&,  she  may 'lay  a  duty  on  cottons, 
which  by  the  principle  of  countervaiUng  duties  might  amount 
to  a  prohibition  of  ours,  and,  by  a  side  blow,  annihilate  the 
Manchester  manufacture  in  the  Irish  market  at  once. 

And  this  leads  me  to  an  argument  which  has  been  much 
insisted  on  in  fiivour  of  these  resolutions— that  by  the  means 
of  the  new  system,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  the  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  all  idea  of  protecting  du- 
ties. On  what  rational  ground  does  he  claim  to  himself  this 
merit?  By  the  power  ndiich  is  thus  left  to  each  country,  to 
lay  internal  duties  on  such  manufactures  as  they  m^  covet  to 
crush  for  the  sake  of  advancing  a  substitute^  he  gives  rise  to  a 
countervailing  duty  that  will  act  as  a  complete,  though  indi« 
rect,  prohibition;  and  that  this  is  in  &vour  of  Ireland  and- ini- 
mical to  England,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  by 
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the  &tal  ninth  resolution  we  have  for  ever  given  up  the  only 
remaining  hold  which  could  have  operated  as  a  protection 
against  so  obviouB  and  alarming  an  inconvenience.  Protect- 
ing duties,  however  threatened,  would  never  have  been  im* 
pcMed  under  the  old  intercourse;  for  the  good  sense  of  Ire- 
land would  not  have  sufiered  the  danger  of  retaliation  on  their 
staple  commodity :  that  danger  they  will  now  no  longer  be 
exposed  to.  But,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that 
we  shall  by  this  means  bind  the  two  nations  together  in  indis- 
soluble bands ;  that  between  nation  and  nation  the  intercourse 
should  be  regulated  by  principles  of  equality  and  justice ;  and 
that  this  ought  to  be  more  particularly  studied  between  na^ 
tions  that  are  sisters,  as  it  were,  and  are  so  connected  in  in- 
terest and  in  blood  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  such 
principles  as  these,  if  acted  upon  with  wisdom  or  the  chance 
of  mutual  harmony,  far  be  it  frcmi  me  to  object !  My  ob- 
jectfon  is,  that  the  intercourse  is  not  to  be  r^ulated  by  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  justice.  Let  us  suppose  a  fiur  ana  equal 
admission  of  manufiictures  into  each  country  free  of  all  du- 
ties— which  of  the  kingdoms  would  shudder  most  at  such  a 
freedom?  The  Irish  undoubtedly.  We  are  to  give  them 
an  intercourse  in&iitely  more  benefidal  than  throwing  open 
our  ports-  entirely ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  have  given  to  Ire- 
land the  power  of  offending  us  without  reserving  the  means 
even  of  retaliation,  much  less  of  prevention. 

By  the  seventh  resolution  we  bind  ourselves  in  no  future 
time  to  prohilrit  the  export  of  raw  materials  to  Ireland.  This  ~ 
is  a  measure  which  may  be  found  highly  prejudicial  to  our 
mann&ctures.  In  the  course  of  this  session  we  have  passed  an 
act  to  prevent  the  export  of  rabbit  skins,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  hat  manufactory.  May  not  other  occasions  arise,  in 
which  it  would  hi^ly  a£fect  us  to  suffer  raw  materials  to  go 
out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  foreira  states,  under  the  nlime 
of  Ireland;  for  such  is  the  danger  mat  I  apprehend.  A  cargo 
of  raw  materials  may  be  entered  at  our  custom  house  for  Ire- 
land; but  what  security  shall  we  have,  either  for  their  being 
carried  thither,  or  for  their  stay  in  the  country  if  they  reach 
it?  Never  let  us  be  so  weak  as  to  trust  to  generosity,  when 
int«*est  is  at  stake. 

The  ninth  rescdution.  Sir,  is  that  which  I  reprobate  the 
most,  and  in  that  no  alteration  is  made.  Bv  that  resolution 
we  for  ever  surrender  the  only  power  whicn  we  had  of  en- 
forcing the  due  performance  of  all  Ihe  parts  of  the  bargain 
obligatory  on  Ireland.  By  giving  up  all  legislative  control* 
over  the  admission  of  her  staple  into  Britain,  we  for  ever  throw> 
ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  Ireland,  and  have  no  means  of  ptx)^ 
tecting  oursdives  against  her  future  caprices.    It  is  by  such 
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laeans  liiat  the  right  honourable  gaademaa  hmes  to  produce 
a  lasting  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  provides  ill 
for  peace,  who  de^Mives  himself  of  the  weapons  of  war.  True 
policy  suggests,  that  with  a  disposition  to  be  amicable  our- 
selves, we  should  be  prepared  against  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
dispositi<m  in  others. 

In  regard  to  the  compensation,  I  hardly  know  in  what  view 
of  it  to  express  my  particular  reprobation.  The  exacticm  of 
a  permanent  provision  from  Ireland  is  what  I  consider  as  a 
measure  pr^nant  with  the  most  alarming  consequence  to  the 
liberties  and  to  the  constitution  of  both  countries*.  As  an 
Irishxoan,  I  would  never  consent  to  grant  it;  and  as  an  Eng* 
lishman,  I  cannot  accept  it.  What  Ireland  cannot  concede 
with  safety,  England  cannot  receive  with  grace.  It  has 
^ways  he&Di  the  leading  and  characteristic  privilege  of  our  le- 
gislature— and  when  I  speak  of  ours  in  this  instance,  I  may 
include  the  legislature  of  Ireland  also-— to  limit  all  grants  of 
supplies  to  the  period  of  one  year.  Thus  the  supplies  for,  the 
army  are  voted  annually,  for  the  navy  annually,  for  the 
ordnance  annually,  and  so  also  in  every  descriptioa  of  public 
expenditure  that  may  any  way  tend  to  produce  an  undue  con- 
trol over  the  subject:  to  mal^  them, perpetual,,  even  though 
the  application  of  than  is  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  parlia- 
ment, is  a  measure  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  consent:  it 
^establishes  a  precedent  for  diminishing  the  sdie  security  whidi 
the  domestic  branch  of  the  constitution  possesses  against  jthe 
^icroachments  of  the  executive.  Annual  supplies^  are  the 
vital  source  of  the  influoice  and  authority  wluch  the  repre- 
sentative body  have^ .  and  ought  to  have,  in  the  respective  le- 
gislature of  the  two  countries,  and  I  can  accede  to  no  r^ula- 
tion  that  has  the  operation  of  impairing  so  invaluable  a  privi- 
l^e  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  object  to  this  compensation  ou 
another  account;  and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  our 
acceptance;  for  even  if  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
shoidd  amount  to  a  sum,  which  might  be  valuable  when  apr 
filed  to  the  maintenance  of  our  navy,  what  security  have  we 
that  the  Irish  nation  may  not  withdraw  the  sum  which  they 
now  appropriate  to  the  army  ?  They  now  maintain  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  army.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  will  not 
be  in  their  power  to  withhold  that  siun  (whenever  they  shall 
deem.it  expedient,  after  the  establishment  of  this  new  system: 
Jherefore  what  we  gain  in  the  one  way,  we  may  lose  in  the 
other.  We  may  lose  from  our  army  what  we  a^ne  to  gain  in 
our  navy,  with  this  material  difference  stiU  existing  between 
the  two  cases,  that  the  supply  which  4s  now  granted  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  for  the  support  of  our  army,  is  granted  in  a 
'manner  truly  and  perfectly  congenial  with  the  practice  and 
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^iirit  of  our  own  ccMostitution ;  whereas  the  proposed  eaepe" 
di^it  of  the  service  of  our  navy  originates  in  a  violation  of 
both,  and  cannot  operate  but  to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of 
the  popular  department  of  the  Irkh  government     The  ri^ 
honourable  eentleman  says,  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  re^ 
venue  woula  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  provisicnisfbr 
the  navy,  and  that  thus  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland. 
To  this  I  have  no  objection;  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
and  advantageous.     But  to  the  pennanency  of  the  grant,  I 
must  enter  my  most  cordial  and  determined  protest.     The 
r%ht  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  there  he  would  not  trust 
to  the  generosity  of  Ireland  for  a  compensation,  which  he 
considers  as  founded  in  justice.     He  will  impUcidy  trust  to 
her  generosity  and  kindness  for  the  due  and  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  trade  laws,  but  he  will  not  trust  to  her  generosity 
for  the  return  which  she  shall  make  for  bis  present  benevo- 
lence towards  her.     In  this  I  completely.differ  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.    I  would  trust  to  Ireland  in  the  case 
where  he  would  not,  and  I  would  not  trust  where  he  is  in- 
clined to  do  so.     If  there  be  any  nation  upon  earth,  in  whom, 
on  a  point  of  honourable  compensation,  I  would  have  im- 
plicit confidence^  it  is  Ireland:  but  in  the  due  performance 
of  commercial  r^ulations,  where  the  laws  stand  for  ever  in 
the  way  of  interest  and  adventure,  I  would  not  trust  to  any 
people  existing.    In  the  case  of  the  compensaticm,  the  voice 
of  all  Ir^and  would  be  heard  in  her  parliament..    In  the  in<- 
stance  of  sinister  trade^  it  would  be  confined  to  the  intrigues 
between  smugglers  and  ci^tom-house  officers ;  and  neither  the 
generodty  nor  the  manliness  of  the  more  enlightened  and 
pdished  part  of  the  nation  Would  be  at  all  concerned  in  the 
discussicm. 

The  right  lionourable  gentleman  has  insinuated,  that  there 
is  an  immediate  necessity  for  adopting  the  system  which  he 
has  proposed;  that  is  as  mhch  as  to  say  in  plain  English,  he 
has  held  out  the  resolutions  to  Ireland^  and  the  necessity  for 
adopting  them  has  arisen  from  his  having  done  so.  This  is  a 
mode  of  argument  which  merits  a  great  share  of  countenance^ 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fiict  Ireland  is  not  hovH 
ever,  I  trust,  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the  rash  and  in^^ 
temperate  transfer  of  privileges,  demonstrably  ruinous  to 
England.  *<  But,"  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  <<  thk 
system  will  finally  determine  every  question  between  the  two 
nations,  and  nothing  can  arise  in  fiiture  to  make  a  contest  b^ 
tween  them."  I  caS  upon  the  right  honourable  gendeman  to 
say,  ^at  security  he  can  give  us  for  the  certain  accompliafar 
inent  of  his  presage.  Do^  he  speak  firom  experience  ?  Evir 
dentJty  not*    £bi:perienee  (d  the  firsts  which  I  conceive  to  be 
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the  best  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  probability  of  the 
juture,  is  against  him.  When  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  in  the  year  1780,  opened  to  the  Irish  the  trade  of  our 
colonies,  the  parliament  of  that  country  declared  themselves 
fully  gratified,  and  thanked  his  majesty  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  apparent  satisfaction.  |n  a  few  months^  how- 
ever, their  voice  was  heard  again.  In  the  administration  of 
which  I  made  a  part,  their  legislature  was  declared  to  be  inde- 
pendent; and  in  addresses  from  both  Houses  of  parliament,  they 
professed  themselves, so  entirely  content,  as  not  to  consider  it 
possible  that  any  subsequent  question  of  political  division  could 
arise  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Yet  in  the  very  next  session 
they  gave  indications  of  new  dissatisfaction,  and  farther  conces^ 
'  sionswere  made.  How  are  men  to  argue  from  these  facts  ?  One 
would  imagine,  that  the  most  efiectual  and  satisfactory  melhod 
of  quieting  the  apprehensions,  or  relieving  the  exigencies  of  a 
distressed  country,  would  be  that  of  appealing  to  their  own  tes^ 
timony  for  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances ;  to  collect  inlbr* 
mation  from  themselves ;  to  desire  them  to  state,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  measure  of  their  calamities,  and  the  best  expedi- 
ents for  the  relief  of  them.  This  was  precisely  the  way  pur- 
«aed  heretofore.  The  concessions  were  granted  on  the  decla- 
rations of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  land — men  the  best 
qualified  to  know  the  state,  the  wants,  and  the  expectations  of 
•the  kingdom.  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh  dnd  Mr.  Grrattan,  names 
which  no  man  cojuld  mention  but  with  the  sincerest  and  most 
cordial  respect,  were  the  authorities  on  which  England  pro^ 
ceeded,  and  on  which  she  relied,  fiut  this,  it  seems,  however 
specious  and  natural,  was  not  the  proper  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  wants  or  wishes  of  another  kingdom.  The  true  and 
only  means  of  finally  concluding  all  disputes  with  Ireland,  is 
to  send  a  stranger  there,  and  oider  him  to  address  himself  to 
their  senate  in  such  language  as  this :  ^  Hear  me,  ye  men  of 
ignonutice  and  credulity !  You  know  nothing  of  what  you 
want,  what  you  wish,  or  what  would  be  good  for  you  — 
tn^t  yourselves  to  me-^I  am  perfect  master  pf  all  your  in- 
firmities— here  is  the  ^)ecific  that  will  cure  you,  the  infalli- 
ble nostrum  for  all  ailments."  It  seems  that.Uiis  is  the  only 
conciliatory  expedient  for  administering  to  the  relief  of  a  dis- 
ordered state  —  not  to  suffer  the  inhabitants  to  speak,  but  to 
send  a  man  amongst  them  ignorant  at  once  of  their  exigen- 
cies, their  grievances,  and  their  pc^cy,  to  propose  wild  schemes 
of  extravagant  speodation,  and  prescribe  for  the  disorder^ 
without  the  painful  tediousness  of  trying  to  understand  it.  Lx 
iCimipliance  with  this  new  idea,  Mr.Orde,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, the  secretary  to  an  English  nobleman^  the  lord  lieu* 
tenant  for  the  time,  rises  up  and  proposes  a  ^  of  resQluti(mf 
which  he  pledges  himself  to  Carry  into  complete  execution* 
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Hese  resolutions  are  brought  to  England,  and  after  two 
months  discussion  are  completely  and  fundamentally  altered. 
;Upon  these  resolutions  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thinks 
himself  warranted  to  say  that  the  system  will  be  final.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  he  must  have  a  fund  of 
credulity  who  believed  all  the  evidence  which  the  manufacturers 
had  given  at  the  bar.  In  like  maimer  I  say,  that  he  must 
have  a  fund  of  credulity  indeed,  who  can  believe  on  such 
premises  that  the  Irish  will  be  content  with  this  system,  or 
that  the  general  interests  of  both  countries  can  be  promoted 
by  its  establishment. 

"  It  is  possible,''  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  "that 
one  country  may  lose  what  another  may  gain."  I  am  ready 
to  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  in  similar 
manufactures,  or  even  in  the  same  manufacture,  one  country 
might  open  channels  of  commerce  unknown  to  another,  the 
cme  acquire  riches  without  the  other  suffering  diminution :  but 
it  so  happens,  that  between  England  and  Ireland,  under  these 
resolutions,  this  cannot  be  the  case  Their  channels  of  con- 
sumption are  precisely  the  same,  and  a  mutual  participation 
in  all  markets  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  agreement.  Ire- 
land, therefore,  cannot  make  a  single  acquisition  but  to  the 
proportionate  loss  of  England.  I  defy  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  mention  any  one  article  —  and  he  has  not  men* 
tioned  one — in  which  Ireland  may  gain  without  England  suf- 
fering a  loss.  This,  Sir,  constitutes  the  distinct  and  promi- 
nent evidence  of  the  impolicy  of  the  system.  It  is  this  which 
will  stir  up  jealojisy  between  i;he  two  countries,  and  make 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  look  at  one  another  with  cold  hearts 
and  suspicious  eyes.  If  any  one  thing  demands  more  than 
Mother  the  cautious  deliberation  of  the  comniittee,  it  is  that 
of  guarding  against  insidious  competition;  to  take  care  that 
the  new  system  shall  not  make  the  countries  rivals  instead  of 
friends. 

Another  objection  requires  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than 
it  has  yet  obtained.  We  have  gone  great  lengths  for  the  sup- 
pression of  smuggling,  and  have  loaded  our  constitutents  with 
a  comniutation  tax  of  a  most  heavy  and  unequal  kind,  merely 
to  crush  the  contraband  trade  on  our  coasts.  Upon  the  very 
heel  of  a  most  oppressive  and  unequitable  expedient  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  we  are  preparing  to  adopt  a  new 
system,  that  will  give  to  every  species  of  this  iftdirect  and  con- 
traband commerce  ten  times  the  vigour  and  the  generality 
that  it  ever  possessed  in  the  country.  This  is  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  consistency.  In  one  year  he  loads 
the  subjects  with  the  most  intolerable  imposition  to  which 
they  were  ever^  exposed ;  and  the  single  motive  as  weU  as 
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the  only  possible  excuse  forJt  is  thisT— the  prpy^ 
smuggling.  The  next  year,  he  introduces  a  new  ik  .  _. 
the  obvious  and  undeniable  tendency  .of  which  is,  to  en- 
courage all  illicit  trade  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in 
any  period  of  our  history;  for  by  means  of  this  new  inter- 
course, no  laws,  no  watchfulness,  no  penahies  will  have  power 
enough  to  prevent  the  revival  of  every  sort  of  contraband  trade. 
I  ghdl  mention  only  a  single  article  or  twO;,  to  shew  the  facility 
which  these  nf  w  resolutions  will  give  to  the  exercise  of  smqgr 
gling.  At  present,  so  anxious  are  we  to  guard  against  the  il- 
licit importation  of  French  gloves,  that  we  have  had  recourse 
to  a  prevention  of  unexampled  severity.  Besides  thepenalty, 
which,  is  uncommonly  high,  the  person  in  whose  custody  sus- 
pected gloves  are  found,  is  obliged  to  prove  that  they  were 
made  in  this  country.  The  onm  probandi  lies  up9n  the  per- 
son accused,  an  instance  of  severity  unknown  to  the  general 
penal  provision  of  our  statutes.  When  this  communication 
with  Ireland  is  opened,  what  will, be  the  consequence?  The 
person  has  only  to  say  that  they  are  Irish.  It  will  be  in  vain  diat 
you  oall  upon  him  to  prove  th^t  they  are  manufactured  there— 
*nd  thus  you  will  have  articles  of  every  kind  poured  in  upon 
you.  Silk  stockings  is  another  artiple  of  the  same  kind. 
Distinctions  will  be  impracticable;  and  every  species  of  light 
goods,  of  small  package, and  easy. transfer,  will  flow  in  upon 
us,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures. 

I  shall  conclude.  Sir,  with  suppUcating  the  cojnmittee  to 
take  tinie  to  deliberate,  and  to  inquire  fully  before  they  decide, 
on  this  measure,  which  must  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
whole  system  of  British  commerce.  We  have  seen  the  bene- 
fits, of  delay.  Let  us  be  wise  frpni^  experience.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  Ireland  can  object  to  our  de^ring  a  sober  delibera- 
tion on, a  subject  so  infinitely  impqrtant.  It  is  saidj  that  Ire- 
land is  Qut  of  temper,  and  that  she  has  been  irritated  almost 
beyond  her  bearing.  Ministers  are  answerable  for  this  irrita-^ 
tion,  if  such  irritation  exists.  The  violences  which  they  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  deserve  the  most  pxarked  and  general  repro- 
bation. Their  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press;  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  legal  and  quiet  meetings  of  counties 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  peaceable  mean$  of  amending  their 
deficient  representation ;  their  proceeding  against  men  by  sum- 
mary attachment:  all  were  violences  which,  perhaps^  m^y 
have  infianvod  Ireland,  ftpd  now  ministers  are  desirous  of 
{^voiding  the  consequences  of  iinprudent  insydt  by  imprudent 
-  concession.  But  let  us  be  cautious  how  we  assist  them  in  a 
defiign  which  i?3^y  eventuajly  turn  out  as  insidious  to  that 
country  ^s  it  would  be  ruinous  to  this;  a  design  Which  may, 
perhagfi,  involve  in  ^t  another  oonunut^tion,  m^  that  a  mora 
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pemicioiift  one^  even  than  that  well-known  and  universally- 
execrated  measure  which  now  bears  that  name^— a  commutar 
tion  of  English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery. 

Let  us  remember,  that  all  the  manufacturing  communities 
of  Great  Britain  are  avowedly  against  the  system.  So  general 
an  union  never  took  place  as  on  this  occasion.  So  large  a 
number  of  petitions  never  were  presented  from  the  manufac- 
turers on  any  former  occasion ;  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, there  is  but  one  solitary  instance  of  any  manufacturing 
body  having  expressed  a  syllable  in  its  favour.  The  voice  of 
the  whole  countxy  is,  therefore^  against  the  resolutions.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  men,  that  sometime  ago  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  the  voice  of  the 
people — "  What,"  said  he,  when  a  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  India  bill  which  1  had  the  honour  to 
move,  <^  wiu  you  persist  in  this  bill  against  the  voice  of  the 
peo{^?  Will  you  not  hearken  to  the  petitions  upon  your 
table?"  It  w^  ever  my  opinion.  Sir,  that  petitions  should 
be  heard,  and  most  seriously  attended  to;  but  it  was  not  my 
opinion,  that  they  should  always  be  implicitly  complied  with* 
A  distinction  should  be  made  between  petitions,  as  temporary 
circumstances,  or  the  casualties  under  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, shall  suggest;  and  L  should  certainly  be  at  all  times 
more  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  than,  when  they  applied  to 
subjects  of  which  the  petitioners  could,  from  their  habits  or 
otherwise,  be  considered  as  ccHnpetent  judges  — much  more  so, 
beyond. all  question,  than  when  they  spoke  merely  from  vague 
representaticms,  and  on  topics  with  which  th^  had  no  meaxw 
of  being  conversant.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  It  is  onfy  when  they  come  against  the 
India  bill  that  he  thinks  them  worthy  of  notice.  When  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands  c<fme  to  our  bar,  deprecating  the  counte- 
nance of  a  system,  which,  from  their  own  knowledge,  they  pro- 
nounce to  be  ruinous  to  the  manufactures  of  England,  he 
treats  them  with  something  that  merits  a  severer  term  than 
disdain.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  Mr. -Richardson,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
the  other  great  manufacturers,  and  who^  from  opulence  and 
every  other  consideration,  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the ' 
l3est  men  in  this  House,  have  received  from  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemfaii  every  species  of  ill  treatment  and  indignity 
that  the  lower  or  most  degraded  characters  could  receive,  or 
the  most  contemptuous  and  violent  could  bestow.  Their  in- 
telligence on  their  req)ective  manufactures  ought  to  give  weight 
to  meir  petitions  as  well  as  to  their  evidence,  and  to  ensure 
them,  n6t  only  a  decent  hearings  but  a  most  attentive  regard* 
The  right  honourable  gentlemim,  however,  considers  the  voice 
of  the  people  oidy  as  sacred  and  commanding  where  it  js  ex« 
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eited  against  things  upon  which  the  petitioners  ard  not  cdm* 
pctent  to  decide.  For  instance;  if  when  these  gentlemen  — 
who,  I  dare  say,  during  the  rage  of  opposition  to  the  India 
bill,  also  signed  petitions  a^inst  it — were  at  the  bar,  they  had 
been  asked  if  they  objected  to  that  bill,  and  they  had  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  would  their  testimony  in  the  one  case  havel 
been  deserving  of  the  same  notice  as  on  the  interests  of  their 
particular  manufactures?  Surely  not  In  the  one  case  they 
q>oke  from  what  they  heard,  or  from  what  they  conjectured ; 
in  the  other,  from  what  they  knew.  Can  the  committee  think 
that  they  know  more  of  the  Manchester  manufacture,  than 
Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Walker?  —  of  the  iron  manufacture, 
than  the  gentlemen  that  we  have  heard  this  day? — and  of 
every 'other  manufiu;ture,  than  the  persons  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study,  and  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the 
progress  ?  If  we  do  know  better,  let  us  in  the  name  of  heaven 
dischaige  our  consciences,  and  speak  as  we  think,  against  those 
manufacturers ;  but  at  any  rate  let  us  deliberate^  let  us  take 
time  to  think  before  we  act.  Our  decision  will  not  be  less  ef- 
ficacious for  being  the  result  of  inquiry ;  nor  is  it  possible  that 
any  evil  can  a]:ise  from  a  delay  which  afibrds  some  interval  for 
decent  discussion. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sug- 
gest to  gentlemen,  that  the  present  is  a  subject  from  which, 
above  all  others,  private  partialities  or  personal  attachments 
ought  to  be  totally  excluded.  This  is  not  a  question  of  per- 
sonal struggle  between  man  and  man^  a  contest  for  power,  nor 
the  mere  war  of  individual  ambition.  It  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death  for  the  country — not  for  the  official  existence  of 
this  or  that;  minister,  but  for  the  political  existence  of  Great 
JBritain  herself.  In  the  consideration  of  such  a  question,  there* 
ibre,  let  gentlemen  strip  themselves  at  once  of  prgudices  and 
predilection^ — let  them  guard  their  minds  equally  against  an 
undue  bias  of  every  denomination,  whether  of  political  sym<^ 
pathy  with  the  minister,  or  of  attachment  to  opposition  -^ 
whewer  of  individual  respect  for  ffentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  or  on  this  —  let  them  recoUect  that  the  minister  has,  by 
his  conduct  this  day,  demonstrated  to  the  House,  that  implicit 
confidence  in  him  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd;  that  infalli*- 
bility  is  nomore  the  prerogative  of  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  than  of  the  rest  of  uie  world.  He  has  introduced  six- 
teen new  propositions,  the  general  object  of  which  is  to  correct 
and  to  qualify  his  original  system,  and  the  particular  aim  of 
some  of  which  is  to  change  the  very  essence  or  vital  nature 
of  his  previous  plan.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  this  princir 
pie  of  implicit  confidence  had  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  gen 
llemen,  when  this  system  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Houses 
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if  they  had  acceded  to  the  propositions,  in  the  shape  and  for- 
mation in  which  they  were  at  first  presented  —  and  that  it  was 
for  a  long  time  the  minister's  intention  to  obtrude  them  upon 
this  House  with  all  their  original  infirmities  upon  their  head, 
is  well  known  to  us  and  to  the  world  -r-  what  would  have  fol- 
lowed ?  Why,  evidently  this  —  that  this  confidence  so  reposed, 
would  have  led  gentlemen  to  do  that,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tninister  himself  would  have  been  wrong.  Let  this  exam- 
ple, therefore,  of  the  demonstrated  and  acknowledged  peril 
which  results  from  blind  predilection  and  the  total  resignation  of 
personal  judgment,  warn  gentlemen  how  they  fall  into  the  same 
error  a  second  time.  The  minister  himself  tells  them  this  day, 
that  they  would  have  been  in  the  grossest  iind  most  pernicious 
error  in  which  the  legislators  of  a  great  country  were  ever  in- 
volved, if  they  had  trusted  entirely  to  him  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. I  will  take  upon  me  to  tell  them  that  their  error  will 
not  be  less  gross,  nor  less  pernicious,  if  they  trust  him  tod 
implicitly  on  this. 

I  shall  only  add,  Sir,  that  he  who  *can  understand  so  com- 
plicated and  so  extensive  a  subject  upon  so  slight  and  transi- 
ent a  view  of  it,  possessed  an  intellect  not  common  to  the  gene-^ 
ral  body  of  mankind,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  the  ge^ 
neral  characteristic  of  this  House.  For  one,  I  can  truly  say, 
he  must  possess  an  understanding  of  infinitely  more  quicknesk 
and  acumen  than  any  to  which  I  pretend.  He  that  votes  for 
the  propositions  without  understanding  them,  is  guilty  of  such 
a  desertion  of  his  duty  and  his  patriotism  as  no  subsequent 
penitence  can  possibly  atone  for  —  he  sacrifices  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  shrine  of  private  partiality,  and  sells 
his  country  for  the  whistling  of  a  name.  The  minister  who 
exacts,  and  the  member  who  submits  to  so  disgracefiil  an  obe- 
dience, are  equally  criminal.  The  man  who,  holding  the  first 
seat  in  his  majesty's  council,  can  stoop  to  so  disgracefiil  and 
fallacious  a  canvas,  as  to  rest  his  ministerial  existence  on  the 
decision  of  a  great  national  question  like  this,  must  be  wholly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity,  of  ch^acter,  or  mtinly  patriotism ; 
and  he  who  acquiesces  in  it  from  any  other  inducement  but 
that  of  cautious  and  sincere  conviction,  surrenders  every  claim 
to  the  rank  an4  estimation  of  an  honest  and  independent 
member  of  parliament,  and  sinks  into  the  meanness  and  de- 
gradation of  a  mere  ministerial  instrument,  unworthy  thie 
situation  of  a  senator,  and  disgracefiil  to  the  name  of  eA 
Englishman. 

After  a  debate  which  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
committee  divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment  moved  by 
Lord  North :  Yeas  155 :  Noes  281.  TBe  first  resolution  was  then 
agreed  to. 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into- 
further  consideration  the  Irish  propositions,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the 
thir4  resolution :  viz.  "  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  sa 
desirable  a  settlement,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  should  be  im- 
ported into  each  kingdom  from  the  other  reciprocally,  under  the 
same  regulations,  and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to 
which  they  are  liable  when  imported  directly  from  the  place  of 
their  growth,  product,  or  manufacture ;  and  that  all  duties  origi- 
nally paid  on  importation  into  either  country  respectively,  except 
on  arrack  and  foreign  brandy,  and  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong 
waters,  not  imported  from  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
or  America,  shall  be  fully  drawn  back  on  exportation  to  the  other." 
The  resolution  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  North,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Pelham ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  Mr'.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Dundas.  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  as 
several  fresh  petitions  had  come  in,  and  gentlemen  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  subject  would  wish  for  more  time,  he  would 
move,  that  the  chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
—When  the  question  was  going  to  be  put, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  after  having  expressed  his  sentiments  on 
the  propositions  so  fully  on  a  former  day,  and  after  hearing 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  North)  discuss  them  so  ably  that  nighty 
he  should  not  have  troubled  the  committee  again,  if  pome 
observations  had  not  fallen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  from 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  thie  House,  directed  so  per- 
sonally to  himself,  that  not  to  take  some  notice  of  them  would 
be  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge.  It  was  not  without  some 
astonishment  that  he  heard  the  propositions  defended  on  the 
score  of  their  popularity,  and  that  astonishment  was  increased 
when  he  reflected  on  the  quarter  from  whence  that  defence 
eame.  The  honourable  gentleman,  who  was  representative 
for  the  county  of  York,  and  who  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  on  the  present  measure, 
as  they  instructed  him  to  vote  against  it,  had  expressed  the 
disapprobation  of  his  numerous  and  respectable  constituen<ts 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  asserted  the  popularity  of  the  mea- 
sure. That  circumstance  alone  should  have  instructed  him 
better,  if  he  was  not  to  be  informed  by  the  petitions  which 
crowded  the  table,  containing  the  signature  of  some  hundred 
thousands.  There  was  a  time  when  the  opinions  of  the  people 
were  apparently  collected  from  a  less  numerous  and  less  vo- 
luminous body  of  evidence.  There  was  a  time  when  collected 
opinions  were  Opposed  to  measures:  and  when  those  opinions, 
-were  considered  decisive  on  a  question  to  which  the  epithet  of  ^ 
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rash  was  this  day  added,  while  the  more  leni^it,  and  agree* 
able  epithets  of  courageous  and  bold  were  applied  to  the  sub* 
ject  now  under,  consideration.     But  without  taking  to  himself 
the  credit  of  much  sagacity,  he  could  not  be  supposed  totally 
jgnorant  of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  bunfielf  in  pro^ 
posing  his  system  for  the  government  of  India*     Yet,  unpo- 
pular as  that  bill  was,  and  much  as  it  was  decried,  he  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  defend  himself  on  it;  and  the  experience 
of  another  system,  which  was  more  successful,  gave  him  no 
reason  to  change  his  opinion.     He  gave  gentlemen  credit  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  they  contrived  to  introduce  this  bill, 
and  blend  it  with  every  other  subject:  he  was  also  pr^ared 
to  hear  the  American  war  adverted  to,  however  for^n  to  the 
subject     But  among  the  many  advantages  of  youtn,  it  was 
no  inconsiderable  one^  that  in  afiaira  of  which  they  knew 
little  but  by  report,  in  transactions  in  which  they  never  bore 
any  part,  young  gentlemen,  after  taking  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, were  at  liberty  to  choose  whatever  side  should  then  be 
most  popular,  in  a  question  that  had  been  long  before  dis- 
posed of.     To  hear  such  persons  talk,  who  would  not  sup- 
pose that  they  partook  in  the  toil  of  resisting  those  measures 
in  their  progress?,    Who  could  hear  the  declamation  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  but  must  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  to  him  belonged  the  merit  of  concluding  the  Ame- 
rican war  ?  But  these  were  auxiliaries  which  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  never  failed  to  call  in  to  supply  the  absence 
of  reason  and  of  argument     An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
W.  Grenville)  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  replete  with 
ihvective  and  declamation,  had  used  no  other  arguments  ex- 
cept what  had  been  before  urged  by  the  right  honourable 
mover  of  the  propositions:  nor  had  he  replied  to  any  argu- 
ment against  them,  but  what  consisted  in  misrepresentation ; 
and  indeed,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  because  the  arguments 
used  in  opposition  to  them  were  perfectly  unanswerable.    In 
the4)resent  arrangement,  wherever  there  was  advantage,  it 
lay  on  the  side  of  Ireland;  but  to  this  country  every  provi- 
sion was  adverse.     It  was  curious  reasoning  to  account  for 
the  clause  by  which  Irish  linens,  which  was  their  staple  com- 
modity, should  continue  to  be  imported,  duty  free,  into  Eng- 
land, by  saying  that  the  same  exemption  from  duty  shall  be 
there  extended  to  British  linens.     It  would  be  as  reasonable 
in  France,  should  she  treat  with  them  on  similar  terms,  to 
^Yi  you  shall  suffer  our  wines  to  be  imported  duty  fr^  into 
Great  Britain,  and  we  in  return  will  admit  your  wines  duty 
jfree  into  France,  whenever  you  may  have  any.     There  were 
but  two  ways  by  which  this  country  and  Ireland  could  meet 
on  equal  terms;  either  to  take  off  all  duties^  and  admit  every 
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indiscriminate  article  fiom  either  oountry^  or  to  lay  general 
dtttie%  ad  valorem,  on  every  commodity.  The  sixteenth  pro^ 
position^  if  worded  with  a  view  to  promote  cavil  «nd  increase 
ambiguity,  could  not  be  more  successful ;  nor  could  any  words 
be  used  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  dispute  than  the  words 
^^  efiectual  preference,"  And  the  alteration  of  the  fifth  pro-> 
position  to  the  twelfth  was  liable  to  the  same  remarks.  The 
idea^of  countervailing  duties,  carried  an  absurdity  on  the 
very  &oe  ^  it^  for  as  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  equalize 
the  duty  of  the  internal  excise,  but  to  bring  it  to  a  fair  ba-* 
lance^  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  consider  all  the  attendant 
and  inddental  expences  to  which  the  British  inanufacturers 
were  unavoidably  exposed.  There  were  some  taxes  in  this 
country  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  countervail,  as  the 
house,  the  servant,  and  commutation  tax,  &c.  The  commer- 
cial complaint  of  Ireland  he  always  considered  ill  founded, 
though  he  t|iouffht  otherwise  of  their  political  ones;  but 
whatever  ground  of  complaint  they  might  have,  this  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  measure  which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy 
them.  They  wanted  not  this  participation ;  they  looked  for 
protecting  duties;  and  were  the  advantages  tenfold,  he  would 
not  pay  the  price  demanded  for  them,  except  he  lost  sight  of 
that  spirit  of  liberty  with  which  that  country  was  of  late 
years  particularly  inspired.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  an  ho- 
nourable gentleman  insinuate  that  a  rupture  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  refusing  this  system  to  Ireland.  He  confessed, 
that  though  the  powers  of  that  country  were  much  inferior 
to  this,  if  unemployed  elsewhere,  he  could  not  without  hor- 
ror r^ect  for  a  moment  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  he  would  not  surrender  to 

Erevent  it.  In  his  own  person  he  entertained  the  most  un- 
ounded  national  partiality  for  Ireland ;  he  had  the  most  par- 
ticular attachments  there^  and  there  was  an  excellency  in 
their  character  which  must  always  endear  people  of  that 
country  to  such  as  had  these  attachments ;  yet  he  was  «o 
much  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  could  not  part  with  those  re- 
sources and  advantages,  on  which  our  national  existence  de- 
pended.— He  then  took  a  view  of  the  general  question,  ^nd 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  an  union  as  extremely  desirable, 
but  what  could  scarcely  be  obtained,  and  was  thrown  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ever  by  the  provisions  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Adverting  to  Mr.  Wilberfbrce*s  remarks  on  personal 
confidence,  he  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  having  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  influenced  only  by  his  judgment  in  this 
day's  vote,  deserved  to  be  commended,  and  the  more  so  as  he 
exercised  that  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and 
instructions  of  bis  ccmstituents*     But  other  members  of  par?* 
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liament  did  not  hesitate  to  express  that  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  were  ready  to  v^otfe 
for  them,  reposing  in  the  confidence  and  attachment  thejr 
bore  to  his  majesty's  minister ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  made 
that  sacrifice,  which  was  the  last  a  member  of  parliament 
should  yield ;  they  not  only  surrendered  their  own  opinions 
into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sur- 
rendered the  opinions  of  their  constituents.  If  a  member  could 
form  no  opinion  of  his  own,  he  ought  rather  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  those  constituents  who  sent  him  into  parliament, 
and  whose  interests  he  was  engaged  to  consult,  than  yield 
himself  to  the  direction  of  any  individual.  In  complinienting 
the  minister,  it'  was  judicious  to  adopt  invectives  against 
others.  His  popularity,  if  he  possessed  any,  had  a  greater 
foundation  in  the  conduct  of  others,  than  in  any  action  of  his 
own ;  for  no  measures  of  his  own  had  any  merit  to  reconv- 
mend  him.  to  popularity ;  even  his  most  zealous  advocates 
were  obliged  to  abandon  him  in  one  of  the  principal  transac- 
tions of  the  session;  but  the  misconception  of  the  conduct  of 
others  was  the  base  on  which  his  merit  was  erected,  it  was  his 
**  Gay  hope  by  fancy  led."  There  were  now  petitions  before 
the  committee  which  ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to  before 
they  decided  on  the  question.  It  had  appeared  in  evidence 
at  the  bar,  that  false  and  deluding  expectations  were  held  out 
to  the  manufacturers ;  and  though  it  was  attempted  to  be  con* 
troverted  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  he 
was  now  in  London,  and  ready  to  corroborate  what  was 
stated  before.  Disapproving  so  much  as  he  did  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  he  was  determined  to  give  it  all  the  opposition 
in  his  power ;  for  which  reason  he  intended  to  try  the  forc^ 
of  amendments  with  which  he  was  prepared,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  would  at  least  qualify  the  resolutions,  and  render 
them  less  dangerous. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  motion  of  adjournment :  Yeas  90 1 
Noes  195, 


May  23. 

The  House  being  again  in  the  committee  on  the  Irish  propositions, 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  fourth  resolution :  viz.  "  That  it  is  highly  iip- 
portant  to  the  general  interest  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  laws 
for  regulating  trade  and  navigation,  should  be  die  same  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  essential  towards 
carrying  into  eflPect  the  present  settlement,  that  all  laws  which 
have  been  made,  or  shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  fbr  jsecuring 
exclusive  privileges  to  the  ships  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain, 
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Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regu- 
lating and  restraining  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies  dhd  planta- 
tions, shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland  (by  acts  to  be  passed  in  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom)  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  proper  n^easures  should  from  time  to  time  be  taken,  for 
effectually  carrying  the  same  into  execution."  Mr.  Sheridan 
asked  if  the  wor(£  "  by  acts  to-  be  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,"  had  really  been  moved  on  Friday  morning  last ;  for  he 
did  not  recollect  to  have  heard  them  till  the  moment  the  chair- 
man had  read  them,  Mr.  Taylor  replied,  that  the  words  alluded 
to  were  most  certainly  part  of  the  motion  put  into  his  hand  on 
Friday  morning  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  that  the  alteration  observed  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  gesture  he  perceived  on  that 
side  of  the  House  when  the  proposition  was  read.  Lord  Beau- 
champ  moved  by  way  of  amendment  to  leave  out  the  words  from 
"  Ireland"  to  the  words  "  and  that  proper  measures  should  be 
taken,"  &c.  Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  it  was  fair  to  argue, 
that  the  proposition  was  a  direct  attempt  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 
and  not  the  less  so  in  consequence  of  the  amendment.  It  was, 
therefore,  he  said,  insidious  in  the  last  degree  for  Mr.  Orde  not  to 
have  stated  it  to  the  Irish  parliament,  to  whom  the  business  had 
been  opened  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  declared,  that  the 
voting  resolutions  to  bind  Ireland  down  to  pass  such  and  such  laws, 
without  enabling  her  to  go  even  into  a  committee  with  the  bills^ 
was  crippling  that  right  of  legislation  which  she  had  claimed  and  we 
had  admitted,  and  leaving  her  the  mere  shadow  of  independence, 
as  a  sovereign  state,  instead  of  the  substance.  He  therefore  con- 
tended, that  it  was  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  the  resolu* 
tion  under  consideration  would  cause  great  alarm,  and  excite  much 
constitutional  jealousy  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  observing,  that  when  the  Irish  proposi- 
tions were  first  laid  before  the  British' House  of  Commons,  the 
minister  declared  that  the  consequence  must  certainly  be,  that 
all  the  complaints  of  Ireland  would  be  completely  settled,  not 
only  i]^on  fair  but  upon  advantageous  terms  to  Great  Britain* 
That  although  a  participation  of  our  commerce  would  be 
granted  to  Ireland,  yet,  such  was  the  deliberate  wisdom  with 
which  the  propositions  had  been  framed,  that  although  great 
advantages  were  promised  to  Ireland,  we,  in  fact,  should  be 
adding  very  considerably  to  our  own. 

He  declared,  that,  as  a  friend  to  Ireland,  no  man  had  it . 
more  at  heart  than  he  had  to  grant  every  advantage  to  that 
country  consistently  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  own : 
that  he  was  perfectly  of  opinion,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  was 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  un*- 
doubtedly  must  be  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  To  promote 
the  wel&re  of  Ireland,  and  to  see  that  perfect  cordiality  and 
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mutual  confidaice  firmly  estaUished,  which  were  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  countries,  no  man 
could  entertain  a  sincerer  wish,  or  should  exert  himself  with 
greater  zeal  than  he  was  reaay  to  do,  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  purpose  so  necessary  for  the  good  of  both  countries. 

He  should  ever  consider  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  British  parh'ament,  not  only  to  view  the  propositions  as 
they  miffht  affect  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  but  also  to 
see  in  miat  way  they  would  operate  in  Ireland;  for  he  con- 
sidered, that  if  they  should  tend  to  injure  the  interests  of 
either  country,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  must 
be  equally  and  certainly  defeated.  , 

That  some  measures  were  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
content  and  mutual  friendship  between  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  no  man  could  doubt :  but  how  little  the  propositions 
that  had  been  laid  before  parliament  were  adapted  to  produce 
such  a  happy  consequence,  every  day's  examination  had  more 
and  more  confirmed.  That  this  was  the  itM^t  with  regard  to 
the  propositions  in  general,  no  one  could  doubt  who  had  given 
them  the  least  attention ;  but  if  there  was  one  proposition 
more  pregnant  with  otgections,  and  against  which  both  coun- 
tries had  greater  reason  to  complain,  it  was  certainly  this 
fourth  proposition  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  very  proposition  would  certainly  be  found  to 
contain  matter  so  injurious  to  both  countries,  that  instead  of 
producing  any  thing  like  salutary  consequences,  it  must,  of 
itself,  prove  the  cause  of  endless  jealousies,  ill  blood,  and  ani- 
mosities between  the  two  countries. 

Mr;  Fox  then  adverted  to  the  insidious  conduct  of  ministry, 
and  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable  Mend  behind 
him  (Mr.  Sheridan)  respecting  this  very  proposition  not 
having  been  laid,  before  the  Irish  parliament  with  the  rest. 
Mr.  Fox  was  certainly  of  opinion,  that  no  power  of  lan^ige 
could  do  away  the  charge  of  insidiousness  made  by  his  ho- 
nourable friend,  when  the  direct  attack  against  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  came  to  be  justly  viewed.  He  called 
to  the  recollection  of  the  committee,  that  when  the  original 
propositions  were  laid  before  the  House,  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  peremptorily^  declared  that 
they  must  pass  then — that  they  could  not  be  altered— vbut 
that  such  as  they  were  they  must  stand  or  &11  together.  When 
the  minister  made  this  declaration,  it  must  also  be  fresh  in 
'  the  memory  of  every  gentleman  present,  with  what  indecent 
hurry  it  had  been  attempted  to  carry  those  propositions  through 
the  House;  as  well  as  with  what  extreme  difficulty  he  had 
been  able-  to  prevent  the  minister  from  succeeding  in  that  at^ 
tempt.    Had  the  minister  been  successful  in  carrying  the  orir 
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ginal  propositions^  it  was  now  very  well  known  that  some  of 
the  essential  interests  of  this  country  must  have  been  sacri* 
ficed;  among  which  the  East  India  company's  charter  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  ranked  as  the  least  These  facts  plainly 
proved,  how  necessary  it  was  to  take  sufficient  time,  to  weigh 
well  the  difierent  efiects  the  propositions  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce: several  alterations,  called  amendments,  had  already 
been  adopted,  which  at  first  appeared  to  lessen  the  evils 
the  proposition  contained ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  ade- 
quate to  remove  those  solid  objections  that  still  remained 
against  them  in  generkl,  and  this  fourth  proposition  in  par- 
ticular;  and  without  removing  which,  the  worst  and  most  un- 
happy consequences  must  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  aware,  as  he  undoubtedly  was^  d 
the  imbecility  of  the  councOs  by  which  the  Irish  propositions 
had  been  framed,  and  doubtful,  as  he  must  certainly  be^  of 
the  Mrisdom  or  even  fairness  of  any  negotiation  carried  on  by 
the  present  ministry,  he  owned,  however,  that  his  apprehen- 
sions had  been  principally  roused  by  that  hurry  with  which  the 
minister  attempted  to  drive  the  original  propositions  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  difficult  with  which  he  had 
been  able  to  get  the  opportunity  that  had  been  acquired  to 
consider  them  with  some  attention.  Added  to  this,  he  could 
not  forget,  how  every  species  of  obstruction  had  been  adopted^ 
to  prevent  information  from  the  different  manufacturers  from 
being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House ;  from  whom  informa- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  kind  ou^ht  to  have  been  looked  for 
in  the  present  business.  Nor  comd  he  forget  the  duplicity 
with  which  some  of  these  men  had  been  treated  by  ministry: 
it  was  the  characteristic  of  men  who  meant  to  deal  fairly,  to 
admit  every  information ;  while  men  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  That  this 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry  was  sufficiendy 
established  by  every  part  of  their  conduct  relative  to  this  ne- 
gotiation :  and  yet,  such  was  the  confused  texture  of  this  busi- 
ness, that  what  with  the  ignorance,  duplicity,  and  hurry, 
which  had  appeared,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  were  most 
coni^icuous;  but  taken  altogether,  it  was  highly  necessary 
to  watch,  witii^  the  keenest  attention,  the  conduct  of  the 
ministiir. 

By  the  orighial  propositions  that  ministry  had  attempted  to 
hasten  through  tiie  House  of  Commons,  it  was  now  very  well 
known  that  they  would  have  given  up  the  power  of  the  Bri« 
tish  parliament  to  renew  the  East  India  company's  charter. 
To  what  motive  w^re  we  to  impute  this  circumstance  in  the 
pr(^>ositian8?  Was  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  efiect  of  th^ 
niiiuiter's  ignori^nce  ?  Or,  was  it  a  concealed  aad  secret  sacri- 
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£ce  intended  to  be  made  of  one  of  the  principal  branoheB  of 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  were  to  attribute  this 
sacrifice  merely  to  that  stupidity' which  so  emin^itly  displayed 
itself  throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  ministry,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  of  their 
measures  ?  Were  men  capable  of  such  neglect  worthy  to  he 
entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  a  great  commercial  nation  ?  Ifi 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  imagine,  that  ministry  were 
aware  of  giving  up  the  power  of  the  British  parliament  to  re- 
new the  East  India  company's  charter,  what  must  the  public 
think  of  their  fidelity  to  that  company,  upon  whose  shoulders 
they  had  raised  themselves  to  their  present  station  ?  In  either 
way  the  consequence  must  prove  equally  fatal  to  every  thing 
like  confidence  in  the  present  ministry. 

But  what  rendered  the  conduct  of  ministry  most  atrocious  in 
the  propositions  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  passed,  was, 
that  these  very  propositions,  which  ultimately  went  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  East  India  company,  as  a  company,  altogether, 
were  introduced  by  that  very  man  who  owed  his  popularity  to 
the  pretence  of  vindicating  their  charter,  which  all  the  world 
knew  had  been  abused  !  Yety  we  had  seen  that  v^y  man,  who 
was  the  pretended  friend  of  the  East  India  company's  charter, 
inerely  because  it  was  a  charter,  introducing  propositions  as  a 
minister,  by  which  the  annihilation  not  only  of  the  charter,, 
but  of  the  company  itself,  as  a  company,  must  have  been  the 
consequence.  The  public  in  general,  and  thqit  company  in 
particular,  were  now  sensible  or  soon  must  be  sensible,  who 
were  the  re^l  friends  of  the  East  India  company; 

Mr.  Fpx  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  every  species  of 
lausrepresentation  had  been  made  use  of,  to  mislead  tl^  minds 
"  of  the  public  relative  to  the  bill  he  had  the  honour  to  intro* 
duce  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  ijast  India  company's 
affairs.  Those  misrepresentations  had  been  but  too  success- 
ful at  the  moment ;  but  he  felt  that  confidence  which  filled  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  was  conscious  of  having  acted  upon 
just  principles  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  that  time  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  shew  them  who  were  the  real 
firiends  to  the  true  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  of  that  company  in  particular.  He  declared 
in  very  Jlnimated  language,  that  no  man  was  a  firmer  friend  to 
personal  liberty,  or  hem  the  security  of  personal  property 
more  sacred  than  himself.  That  no  measure  of  his,  ever 
had,  or  ever  should  cpntain  an  infiringement  of  either.;  and,, 
although  such  an  idea  had  been  maliciously  interwoveirwith 
his  East  India  bill,  yet,  that  such  an  idea  was  false  and  ground- 
less, he  boldly  maintained,  and  defied  any  man  to  prove  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  it.     Tha  charter  by  which  t)^e 
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East  India  compaoy  held  the  mbnopoly  of  that  trade,  was 
like  all  other  charters ;  it  was  a  charter  granted  upon  certain 
conditions,  tc  a  certain  number  of  men,  for  the  better  con- 
ducting a  plan  for  their  advantage  no  doubt,  but  not  merely  and 
entirely  for  their  advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  'community 
at  large.  The  East  India  company's  charter  was  therefore  a 
trust,  which  so  long  as  the  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  were 
iiot  injurious  to  the  public,  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  or 
molested.  But,  when  that  trust  had  been  abused,  would  any 
friend  to  the  present  government  pretend  to  say,  that  it  was 
Dot  the  duty  of  parliament  to  interfere?  Or  that  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  on  their  part,  they  did  not  themselves 
forfeit  their  charter?  The  East  India  company's  charter  was 
precisely  a  trust,  not  an  irrevocable  grant :  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  parliament  could  grant  such  a  charter  must  be 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  empire,  without  which  par- 
liament could  not  grant  a  monopoly  to  any  set  of  men  what- 
ever, nor,  consisteudy  with  its  duty  to  the  public,  permit 
any  cliarter  to  be  continued  the  conditions  of  which  had 
been  violated,  or  which  became  injurious  to  the  public  good. 

The  abuses  of  the  East  India  company's  trust,  it  wjis  well 
known,  had  been  recognized  by  parliament,  and  in  this 
House  by  a  very  large  majority.  Their  misconduct  had  not 
only  disgraced  this  country  abroad,  but  threatened  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  to  their  trade  at  home ;  and  such  had  been  the  con*^ 
sequences,  that  pariiament  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  forego 
aome  of  its  claims  on  the  company,  but  to  administer  consi- 
derable assistance  to  save  it  from  destruction.  To  preserve 
that  trade,  which  he  well  knew  was  essential  to  the  British 
revenue,  he  had  introduced  his  bill,  and  in  the  hour  when 
popular  prgudice  was  at  its  height,  he  had  always  stood  for- 
ward with  this  declaration.  He  was  ever  ready  to  avow  that 
bill,  and  he  was  sure  that  time  would  shew  its  necessity, 
though  perhaps  too  late  to  effect  those  salutary  consequences, 
so  greatly  wanted  to  give  stability  and  prosperity  to  the  East 
India  company's  affairs. 

Mr.  f'ox  observed,  that  his  bill  was  founded  on  the  necessity 
of  a  regulation  of  the  East  India  company's  charter;  not  to 
remove  the  property  or  to  affect  it,  but  to  give  it  that  per- 
manency and  support  which  its  tendency  to  dissolution  avow- 
edly stood  in  need  of.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  that  business? 
Why,  although  it  was  proved  on  all  hands,  that  the  chatter  had 
been  abused,  and  that  die  conditions  upon  which  it  had  been 
granted  had  been .  violated,  yet  he  opposed  the  bill  and  de* 
nniled  the  charter  merely  because  it  was  a  charter.  That  the 
right  honouiablegeatieinan  waa  succewful  in  exciting  ground* 
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less  apprehensions  respecting  his  bill  wafr  well  known ;.  and 
now  let  us  see  upon  what  de^ee  of  consistency,  and  what  de- 
gree of  sincerity  his  friendship  to  the  East  India  company  was- 
really  founded.  Why,  the  proofs  of  them  were  to  be  found, 
and  would  remain  for  ever  against  him  in  these  very  pro- 
positions. The  first  negociation  he  was  engaged  in  aa  a 
minister,  he  had  made  their  charter,  and  their  existence  as  a 
company,  a  sacrifice — an  unnecessary,  unsolicited,  wanton, 
and  careless,  gr  treacherous,  sacrifice  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that  he  for  one,  would  never  consent  to  make  a  surren-) 
der  of  the  Ekst  India  company's  charter;  and  zealous  as  he 
undoubtedly  was  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  yet  he  never 
could  consent  to  place  this  country  in  so  humiliating  a  situa^ 
tion,  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the 
Irish  parliament  for  leave  to  grant  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India  company's  charter.  Upon  that  trade  Grea-t  Britain 
depended  for  a  considerable  revenue,  and  this  the  minister 
ought  to  have  remembered.  Was  it  to  be  imagined  that  Ire- 
land would  have  returned  so  immense  an  advantage;  or,  that 
the  Irish  parliament  would  have  been  justified  in  giving  it  up 
again,  although  they  had  obtained  it  unsolicited,  through  the 
ignorance,  or  some  worse  motive,  of  our  ministry,  and  it 
should  even  have  appeared  without  their  intention?  Un-^ 
doubtedly  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  any  such  thing* 
Once  gone^  there  was  an  end  of  it  for  ever. 

Of  uie  propositions  now  before  parliament,  the  more  they 
were  considered,  the  more  he  found  them  liable  to  serious 
and  insuperable  objections.  The  ministry,  notwithstand-!^ 
their  boasted  determination  of  carrying  them  in  their  origi-» 
nal  form,  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  thence  had 
proved  to  all  the  world,  that  they  could  not  vindicate  them,  and 
tiiat  they  themselves  now  considered  them  as  orieinally  inade- 
quate ;  that  they  had  stood  upon  ground  whidEi  they  found 
not  tenable,  and  therefore,  to  make  them  less  exceptionable, 
certain  additions  and  amendments  had  been  adopted.  But 
could  any  gentleman  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the  amend?> 
ments  were  su£Scient  to  remove  the  evils  contained  in  the  pro- 
positions ?  Certainly  not :  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
two  countries  that  no  treaty  at  all  should  take  place,  than 
that  the  propositions  now  before  the  committee  should  pas^. 
For  unless  sudi  a  plan  was  devised,  as  should  effectually 
remove  the  grounds  of  uneasiness,  without  being  materially 
detrimental  to  either  country,  it  were  better,  doubtless,  tliat 
no  plan  at  all  should  be  put  into  execution. 

Mr.  Fox  then  said,  Uiat  the  propositi<»is  were  to  be  coat 
fid^red  as  a  trealy  between  two  independent  jpowecs  for  ^ 
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ssBtual  advantage  of  both.  It  was  a  bargain  going  on  be^ 
tween  them  to  this  purppse,  <^  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  so. 
much/'  In  the  construction  of  all  fair  bargains,  it  was  ever 
understood,  that  both  parties  were  to  be  benefited ;  that  neither 
was  to  be  wronged :  that  neither  was  to  be  injured.  But 
this  fourth  proposition  possessed  the  most  extraordinary  qua-« 
lities  that  ever  marked  a  negociation :  it  promised  so  much 
to  Ireland,  that  it  threatened  th«  existence  of  many  of  our' 
most  valuable  manufactories ;  it  also  demanded  a  surrender 
from  Ireland  of  her  legislative  independence.  To  grant  Ireland 
advantages  detrimental  to  the  immediate  support  of  the  British: 
empire,  could  never  be  required  by  Ireland ;  and  ought  not 
to  be  given  by  us.  To  grant  Ireland  advantages,  and  require 
a  price  she  could  not  accede  to  without  relinquishing  her 
legislative  independence,  would  be  an  insult  to  her  understand-i 
ing.  Yet  such  was  the  absolute  tendency  of  this  fourth 
proposition,  and  such  the  consequences  that  must  take  placa 
if  it  was  carried. 

The  complaints  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  merited  everji 
attention,  and  might,  if  not  removed  by  wise  and  salutarj^ 
measures,  prove  the  cause  of  serious  consequences.  But  did 
any  one  imagine,  that  her  complaints  were  to  be  relieved  by 
advantages  arising  from  a  participation  of  our  trade,  wheii 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
independence  of  her  parliament?  Would  not  that  resumpt 
tion  of  the  legislative  pow^r  of  the  British  parliament  over 
that  of  Ireland,  be  a  means  of  defeating  every  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  a  participation  of  our  trade  ?  Undoubtedly 
it  would :  and  in  this  case,  Ireland  made  an  absolute  and  cer<» 
tain  surrender  of  what  was  h^  chief  pride,  —  the  indepen** 
dence  of  her  parliament  -—  for  a  participation,  the  advantages 
of  which  Great  Britain  could  always  defeat  by  her  resume4 
power  over  the  parliament  of  Irdiand. 

That  the  uneasiness  of  Ireland  was  worthy  of  the  greatest 
exertions  of  our  abilities,  and  required  immediate  attendoki, 
inust  be  admitted :  but  when  the  effects  of  this  proposition 
should  take  place  on  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  who 
who  had  applied  by  petition,  were  we  to  imagine  tliat  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  England  >frould  be  less  formidable^ 
when  .they  should  find  their  interests  sacrificed  7  Did  any 
man  pretend  to  say,  that  a  commotion  in  England  would  w 
less  alarming  than  discontent  in  Ireland  ?  <    '  :   .  - 

The  necessity  of  pursuing  this  business  with  the  utmost 
eiroimspection,  the  necessity  of  acting  upcm  ddil^eBalion,  arose 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  propositions,  when  acoedef[ 
to  by  Ireland,  would  and  nrast  be  final*  Ajs^  hoiioutaUe  gen- 
tleimm  (Mi*«  Bempst^}  imi^ed  it  was  nescncry  tbiGt^^cse 
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pitqxmtio&s  should  be  tried,  because  sotnething  was 
wry  to  be  done ;  but  he  was  clearly  in  an  error  respeeting 
Ae  nature  of  die  present  negociatlon*  The  honourable  gen- 
tlonan  considered  it  as  differing  firom  the  treaty  with  Scotland 
which  farms  the  union,  as  that  treaty  could  not  be  ahired? 
because,  said  he^  one  of  the  parties  who  framed  it  is  no  more, 
meaning  the  Scottish  narhament  He  imagmed  that  the  pre** 
sent  propofflti<ms  oovda  be  altered,  because  both  the  parlia^ 
m^ts  who  agitefd  to  them  will  still  remain.  In  tliis  Mr.  Fox 
begged  lesve  to  observe,  the  honourable-gaitleman  had  totally 
misondentood  the  fact  Hie  propositions,  when  agreed  to  by 
Ae  Britidi  and  Irish  parliament,  would  form  a  sol^nm  trei^ty, 
whicfa  neither  countty  could  aft^^ards  alter  or  infrinse,  with* 
out  a  direct  violation  of  good  fiiith*  And  in  this  he  held  the 
language  and  idea  of  the  diancelk^  of  the  exchequer;  and  in 
tfiis,  and  in  this  (mly,  he  agreed  with  him.  However  detri- 
mental the  pr(^x>sitions,  therefore,  might  hereafter  be  found 
to  either  country,  that  country  could  not  redress  hersdf ;  for 
jaeh  was  the  nature  c^  the  treaty.  Did  th^  not  therefiire 
demand  the  most  deliberate  iiivestipition  ? 

The  alteraticms  thftt  the  propositions  had  already  under* 
gone,  were  standing  proofi,  that  no  dependence  oaght  to  be 
placed  in  the  wisdom  df  time  who  originally  ofieredtbemto 
parliament.  After  the  declaration  made  by  die  minister,  upon 
ids  first  laying  those  propositions  before  parliament,  that  ^ey 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  his  mort^k^tion  could  not  be  small^ 
to  find  himself  forced  to  stibmit  to  alterations,  in  <»rdcT  to  pre* 
serve  that  majority  ttom  which  he  had  received  so  many  prooft 
^acquiescence  to  his  measures.  Supported  as  the  right  honot^r* 
Me  gentleman  often  had  boasted  he  was,  yet  he  had  certainly 
been  disi^)fM»nted  in  the  presmit  business:  he  had  not  found  the 
present  House  of  Commonspliant  enondi  entirely  to  forget  their 
duty  to  their  country:  he  bad  been  forced  to  admit  amend* 
mente;  b^t,  whether  wkb  a  view  to  benefit  thisor  that  country^ 
ar  oni^  to  maintain ^he'statiob  he  now  filled,  the  public  must 
be  left  to  judge.  That  the  minister  had  solemnly  declared,  he 
would  admit  no  alt^ation  in  the  original  propositions,  was  a 
fiiet.  Had  he  kept  hie  word  ?  No :  but  by  acting  as  he  had 
4oi»Bf  it  was  {dasn  his  confidence  in  the  support  of  die  present 
House  j>f  Commons  began  to  abate.  Ajid  there  was  iittle 
doubt,  but  as  they  receded  fitan  the  minister's  confidence^  tiiey 
would  rise  in  the  mod  opiiHon  of  the  public  For,  peihaps^ 
amore  geneful  and  bettei^-feunded  alarm  had  never  qpread  it* 
sdf  aU  over  the  kingdom  titan  had  been  excite4  by  diese  |»o» 
IXMilkms. 

.  The  pisople  had  been  very  slow  in  thafar  i^prehcnsions  of. 
IkepeeMilsimifltvy.    Frcrnithepmentpacfittnei^uiidoabii* 
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edlvy  the  people  had  a  rig^t  to  expect  the  stronjiest  exertioa^ 
ana  the  moet  unreimtting  care  for  the  genenu  good.  The 
imyority  had  been  sent  to  parliam^it  und«r  the  most  popular 
approbation,  though  fixinded  m  delaaioiit  that  ever  had  marked 
a  general  election.  Yet,  rfth^  ministry,  the  people  had  shewn 
by  the  petitions  that  crowded  the  table,  that  they  had  not  now 
th^  oonfidenoe  they  onoe  had,  and  diatthey  were  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  trade  and  manufactures,  and  in 
a  degree  that  no  minister  had  .evar  dared  to  topose  them  to 
bdbre.  Little,  indeed,  could  the  pec^le  suspect,  that  the  same 
man  who  had  made  mmself  popular  by  a  damorous  support 
of  a  charter  which  had  been  abased,  would,  when  in  powert 
hare  attmnpted  to  hurry  propositions  through  the  House^  that 
entire^  gave  up  for  ever  me  power  of  renewing  that  very  char* 
ter !  For  no  man  would  pretend  to  say,  it  would  have  bec»v 
doing  less,  if  the  minister  had  been  able  to  pass  the  original 
propositions.  But  with  what  astonishment  must  the  people  be« 
hold  him  engaged  in  a  business,  by  which  so  many  manu&o* 
tones  must  be  eaqx)sed  to  ruin;  and  which,  at  one  blow,  swept 
aw^  the  means  of  existmce  to  thousands  of  the  manufacturera 
of  weat  Britain !  That  these  were  facts,  the  petitions  upon 
the  table  proved.  And  petitions  frcnn  a  more  numerous  or 
more  respectaUe  body  of  men  (however  neglected  and  insulted 
bjr  ministers)  had  never  been  presented  to  uiis  House  b^re. 

Much,  though  ill-foundec^  reliance  was  placed  dn  thei 
amendments  that  had  been  nmde.  But  were  they  adequate^ 
to  jremove  the  evUs  with  which  the  propositions  w&pe  loaded? 
Ko.  Had  the  petitions  ceased  to  come  in  since  the  amend- 
ments had  be^i  adopts?  No.  Had  ministry  beeaableto 
get  any  one  set  of  manu&ctucers  in  the  kJQgdoia  to  approve 
of  the  prcqxKsitions,  notwithstamSng  the  amendments  f  No. 
Tliey  had  not  been  aUe  taotitain  CMie  paper  of  a}^robation  to 
lay  upon  that  tabll^  which  groaned  with  the  mass  of  petitions^ 
gainst  the  propositions?  .Waf  the^oondk^  of  the  ministry 
sanctioned  by  any  one  set  dTmen  in  the  lEingdoi%  who  had 
i^ipeared  in  the  busiiiess?  Ko.  Was  not  ev^  man  in  a 
state  of  alarm  ^o  had  the  kast  sense,  of  the  danger  of  the 
pvoposttimis?  Certainly*  That  this  fourth  proposition  con- 
taiaed  in  it  sufageet  of  serious  alarm  to  the  aumufafitorers  of 
Great  Britaiii  was  folly  established. 

.  But  let  us  see  how  Ireland  would  bes^Mrted*  Would  she 
<Mdy  be  benefited?  Was  iheti^notlMiw  ps^udicial  to  herin^ 
terests  contained  in  diis  propositienY  Undoubtedly  yes:  .for 
it  was  made  a  part  of  it^  that  sha  must  relinquisb  h«  legilda"- 
tive  indeprad^wey  and  adopt  again  in  future,  laws  made  by 
the  BritUi  parliament*  To  tate  a  mom  diftct»  view  of  this 
proposition,  it  would  ba  founds  that  wh^re  tb»  inini^y  had 
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not  displayed  thdr  imbecility,  tbey  had  been  insidious ;  where 
they  had  not  been  insidious,  they  had  been  treacherous ;  and 
by  one  or  other  or  all  these,  had  they  been  directed  in  their 
prosecution  of  this  very  proposition  now  before  the  committee* 

His  honourable  friend  behind  him,  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  had 
clearly  established  the  insidious  conduct  of  ministers  in  not 
hmins  laid  this  proposition  before  the  Irish  parliament  with 
the  o^ers;  particularly,  as  by  it,  Ireland  bound  herself  to  re-- 
sign her  legislative  ind^endence.  If  it  should  be  pretended^ 
ihkt  there  was  no  in»dious  intention  in  not  carrying  this  pro* 
position  before  that  parliament,  it  became  a  proof  of  their 
imbecility  in  not  having  done  so;  because  it  was  deemed  es- 
sential: and  therefqjre  it  proved  that  ministry  had  not  been  ca- 
pable of  finishing  and  compleating  their  system  to  lay  before 
Ireland.  If  it  should  be  pretended  that  there  was  na 
meaning  in  the  clause  which  bound  the  Irish  to  adopt  the 
British  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  Ireland  would  not  be 
bound  by  it,  then  must  the  whole  be  treachery  to  this  country. 
.  As  a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  ministers,  and  how  distant 
diis  negociation  was  from  the  estioiadon  due  to  a  well-digested 
plan,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  very  early  in  that  evenings  de-^ 
pate  the  riffht  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
informed  them,  that  one  of  the  alterations,  called  amendments, 
in  this  fourth  proposition,  was  made  ih  consequence  of  some 
gestures  he  perceived  on  that  side  of  the  House  when  the  pro- 
position was  read  in  the  committee  the  last  time  of  meeting. 

Could  a  stronger  picture  be  given  how  Httle  administration 
was  able  to  rely  upon  their  own  deliberations,  than  was  con* 
veyed  in  this  declaration  of  the  ininister  ?  That  nothing  per-* 
manent  or  benefida^to  either  country  could  be  expected  from 
the  councils  of  those  who  framed  the  propositions,  Mr.  Fox 
said  he  well  knew.  But  that  such  a  mark  should  be  set  upon 
them  by  the  minister  as  this,  that  he  had  adopted  an  alteration 
barely  upon  perceiving,  a  gesture  on  that  slide  of  the  Houses 
was  an  acknowlf^gement  low  little  they  could  depend  on 
their  own  judgments  beyond  what  he  cQuld  have  looked  for. 

What  could  the  people  think  of  the  whole  system,  when  a 
gesture  was  the  avowed  cause,  by  the  minister,  of  an  alteration 
in  one  of  the  Irish  propositions,  which  was  declared  essential 
towards  carrying  into  effect  the  present  settlement,  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  that  system  which  was 
to  give  content  to  Ireland,  and.mutual  happiness  to  both  kingh 
doms !  That  very  qrstem,  which  the  same  minister  tokl  tbem 
mtist  stand  or  fiJl  together,  we  now  found,  by  the  same 
minister,  was  beecone  so  weak  in  their  own  eyes,  thatagesture 
was  a  sufficient  reason  to  make  an  alteration  in  it  Such  was 
the  consistent  and  firmness  of  the  present  administration ! 
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*'  But,  notwithstanding  this  gesticulated  alteration,  the  ori^« 
nal  evH  still  remained.  Likd  every  other  alteration  made  m 
what  was  in  itself  radically  bad^,  every  amendment,  as  they* 
were  called,  only  shewed  the  original  deformity  of  the  propo- 
aitiong  in  stronger  and  stronger  colours.  This  fourth  propo- 
sition, as  it  now  stood,  could  never  be  agreed  to.  The  first 
and  second  part  were  incompatible,  and  it  was  impossiUe  that 
both  countries  could  agree  to  it  In  the  first  part  Ireland  was 
promised  a  participation  of  our  trade.  This  must  affi>rdf 
at  first  sight,  a  fi*uitful  prospect  to  her.  But  what  were  the 
terms  tnxm  whidi  slje  was  to  attain  this  participation  ?  Why, 
1^  binding  herself  to  adopt  such  British  acts  of  parliament, 
nereafter  to  be  made,  as  Great  Britain  should  think  fit  to  send 
thef  e.  Would  Ireland  agree  to  this  with  her  e3res  open  ? 
And  would  the  Irish  not  discover  the  surrender  demanded  of 
tbem  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  proposition?  Undoubtedly  , 
they  would ;  for  to  suppose  they  would  not,  would  be  estimate 
tng  them  a  nation  of  idiots.  However  detrimental  an  unlimited 
participation  of  our  trade  might  be  to  our  manu&cturers,  yet 
the  benefit  to  Ireland  must  be  remote.  And  Ireland,  by  thia 
proposition,  in  surrendering  her  lemslative  independence,  gav^ 
Mp  a  certain  good  for  an  uncertain  oenefit.  If  a  man  were  to 
aet  about  fi*aming  a  jproposition  that  could  contain  matter 
inost  objectionable  to  Doth  countries,  he  could  not  fi-ame  one 
more  completely  so  than  this  fourth  proposition;  seeing  that 
the  advantages  held  out  by  the  first  part  of  it  are  overbalanced 
by  the  demand  of  a  surrender  of  the  legislative  power  of 
Ireland.  Hereiaft^  Ireland  would  have  no  power  to  consult 
her  own  interests,  but  must  adopt  the  British  acts  of  parliament} 
and  having  once  a^eied  to  the  propositions,  she  firnn  that  time 
Yoilld  have  no  suhtemative^  but  must  adopt  the  laws  firamed 
faere,  and  sent  to  her.  Was  it  imagined  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  not  see  through  this  fiirce  aa  a  &vour  ?  Would  not  the 
sitnd  of  an  Irishman  revolt  now  at  the  idea  of  keeping  up  the 
form  of  a  parliament,  who  must  remster  those  laws  which 
should  hereaiber  be  sent  to  Ireland?  They  would  have  no  al-^ 
ternative,  nor  could  they  call  one  of  those  laws  into  question, 
or  debate  even  upon  their  merits:  having  agreed  to  aeceplr 
tlhese  propositions,  tliey  would  be  bound  for  ever  to  ob^  this 
condition. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  to  assert,  that  whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to 
Lrc^nd^  she  would  have  no  right  to  complain,  because  the 
propositions  originated  ih  her  own  pafrliament.  With  re- 
sped  to  die  (bnntt  proposition,  this  argument,  mean  as  it  cer* 
tastily  was,  could  n6t  be  applied,  as  it  did'  not  originafte  in 
IreliuDd.    Bat  as  to  layuig  any  stress  upon  the  proposkions 
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commg  from  Ireland  officially,  it  was  w«tt  known  and  generally 
admitted  that  they  sprang  originally  from  the  miniBtry  hef#^ 
Therefore  there  could  be  no  adrantage  taken  against  Irdand 
on  account  of  the  propositions  coming  from  her  parliament. 

To  impose  upon  a  pec^le  under  any  pretence  but  particiH 
larly  at  the  same  moment  you  are  telling  them  of  granting 
them  advantages  which  they  did  not  possess  before,  could 
only  be  attempted  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  the  most  profli- 
gate of  ministers.  Even  if  such  a  trick  could  be  suoc^^^ 
would  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  an  imposition  was  the 
most  likely  way  to  heal  the  dis<]uietude  of  the  people  cS  Ire* 
land?  IKd^  any  man  pretend4o  say  that  a  sjrstem  built  upoa 
*uch  principles  was  capable  of  establishing  any  thing  like  an 
harmonious  or  permanent  understanding  between  the  two 
countries?  He  must  be  a  visionary  in  politics  indeed,  who 
could  entertain  an  idea  so  absurd.  In  order  to 'illustrate  this 
position,  Mr.  Fox  be^ed  leave  to  suppose  a  case^  that  we  were 
carrying  on  i^  n^ociation  with  any  foreign  power  that  was 
friendly  towards  ns :  and  that  the  minister  of  this  country  had 
induced  that  power  to  prefer  such  and  such  pi^oposak  to  our 
parliament.  When  they  found  that  thep^  had  been  trepanned 
into  an  imposition,  was  it  to  be  imagined  they  would  abide  by 
it,  merely  because  they  had  been  seduced  by  our  minister  to 
be  the  proposers  of  it?  Undoubtedly  ih^  would  not:  and 
indeed,  so  far  from  thinking  themselves  bound  to  abide  by  it 
under  such  circumstances,  weir  pride  and  interest  would  fo^I 
doubly  wounded,  and  the  treachery  of  such  a  minister  would 
operate  with  double  force  to  mske  them  rgect  it  3iic»*e  firmly 
and  with  greater  resentment. 

As  Ireland  bv  Ais  proposition  must  be  obliged  to  adopt 
whatever  laws  Great  Britain  in  her  wisdom  sbould  see  fit  to 
make  for  the  r^ulation  ofthat  trade  which  Ireland  was  to 
sitare,  was  it  not  the  most  obvious  tiling  in  the  worlds  tbat^, 
liaving  that  power,  die  British  parliament  would  abandon  the 
interest  of  this  country,  if»  in  framing  her  laws,  they  were  not 
particulariy  attentive  to  the  particular  interests  of  OteBLt  Bri- 
tain ?  No  man  could  doubt  it  Yet  if  we  were  even  to  allow 
that  this  dbould  not  hs^ppen^  and  thsA  it  never  did  happen, 
atiU,  such  was  the  natural  jealousy  <^  human  nature^  such 
the  apprehension  nahnraUy  raised  by  giving  power  to  others, 
that  suspicion  would  unavoidal^  rise,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  such  suspicion  must  mliow. 

The  chief  aim  of  Irehnd  in  bU  her  late  endeavours  was 
to  obtain  an  independent  parliament,  and  she  was  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  legislature  indep^denf  of  Great  ftritaib.  Was 
It  to'be  imagmed  that^  under  the  idea  ci  gettiag  a  participlH 
tion  of  our  trade,  she'would  rdinquiA  thitf  power  ?-  It  woidd,^ 
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in  fact»  be  yielding  up  her  ind^endency  entirely  to  do  so; 
and  it  would  be  estimating  tbem  a  nation  of  idiots,  to  suppose 
they  would  give  up  the  principal  characteristic  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, or  make  a  certain  sacrifice  for  a  promised  benefit  they 
never  might  be  the  better  for»  Even  if  Ireland  agreed  to 
currender  her  legislative  independence,  and  bound  herself  to 
adopt  in  silence  whatever  laws  Great  Britain  should  here*- 
after  think  proper  to  impose,  were  we  to  expect  the  aamo 
obedience  to  those  laws  as  if  thej  had  been  framed  by  their 
own  parliament?  There  was,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  a  material 
diflferenoe  between  that  kind  of  obedience,  which  arose  from 
a  mind  influenced  and  guided  by  volimtary  and  constitutional 
ideas,  and  that  whidi  arose  from  the  mind  whidi  aimed  not 
beyond  that  which  claimed  no  higher  (kscription  than  the 
French  sme  by  the  term  par  maniere  ^acquit.  Tedious 
and  ineroctual  must  be  the  obedience  paid  to  laws  framed 
in  this  cowutfy  for  Ireland  now,  when  that  spirit,  which  alone 

Eve  energy  and  dignity  to  the  execution  of  all  laws,  was 
oken  and  discomntted*  This  fourth  proposition,  there- 
£»e^  is  so  pregnant  with  evils  and  otgecdons,  that  the  framer 
of  it  seemed  only  to  hjEtve  been  eng^iged  how  to  distress  us 
with  the  difficulty  of  enumerating  them.  Tbus  stood  the 
objections'  against  this  fourth  proposition -^objecti^ms  on  all 
odes  unanflwerable^  solid,*  and  irremoveable — olgections  that 
in  the  very  &ce  and  front  of  them  threatened  worse  con- 
aequences,  and,  in  future^  greater  evila  than  any  that  could 
How  exist* 

]Vfr •  Fox  begged  leave  to  state  before  he  concluded,  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  ri^t  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
^xehequar,  in  answer  to  any  remarks  that  he  had  the  honour 
to  sutodi  to  that  Houses  to  take  great  pains  to  make  it  be 
Mieved  that  he  (Mr.  Fox),  by  exposing  the  weakness  and 
fidbu:y  of  .the  measurea  of  administration,  in  effect  created 
them.  Gross  and  absurd  as  such  a  mode  of  argument  cer- 
tainlv  was,  die  right  honourable  gentleman  was  so  constantly 
in  the  use  of  it,  that  Mr.  Fox  said  he  foresaw  that  on  the 
present  occasion  it  would  form  the  line  of  his  conduct.  Of 
this  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe,  .that  it  would  be  in- 
Gumbent  on  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  to  prove  how 
the  escposure  of  an  evil  could  create  it.  Mr.  Fpx,  with  som^ 
warmdk,  dedared,  that  he  hoped  he  was  too  well  acquaint^ 
with  his  duty  in  parliament  to  sit  there  merely  to  register 
the  measures  of  any  ministry  without  examining  them  to  the 
best  of  hia  abilities.  If  the  arguments  he  had  used  to  shew 
the  fallacy  and  insufficiency  of  this  fourth  proposition,  and 
ks  direct  tendency  to  injure  both  countries,  were  not  foundec^ 
iqpon&^  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  pay 
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no  regard  to  tbein«  The  manufiicturers  of  Gref^  Bcitain 
would  be  contented. 

.  Administration  had  taken  some  pains  to  make  the  House 
believe  that  if  they  could  carry  this  fourth  proposition  in  the 
Jrish  parliament,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  business,  and 
an  end  to  all  apprehensions  on  our  part,  as  the  treaty  must 
then,  be  final.  But  let  the  House  not  deceive  themselves  with 
this  idea,  nor  think  so  meanly  of  the  Irish,  that  even  if  their 
parliament  should  make  a  surrender  of  their  legislative  in* 
dependence,  the  people  at  large  would  agree  to  it,  or  remain 
quiet  under  such  a  sacrifice.  There  were  recent  historical 
iacts  which  proved  that  die  acquiescence  of  the  ^rish  House 
of  Commons  was  not  conclusive*  And  it  was  necessary  to 
xnake  this  remark  now,  that  we  might  not  be  deceived  inl6 
a  belief  that  by  their  acceding  to  this  fourth  propositiou  the 
business  must  be  finally  settled.  It  was  not  the  acquiescence 
merely  of  this  or  that  desGripti<»i  pf  men  that  could  settle 
upon  a  firm  bfisis  the  terms  that  were  equal  to  bind  and 
cement  the  interj^sts  and  prosperity  of  a  great  commercial 
people,  if  that  acquiescence  was  giyen  ip  opposition^to  reason 
and  to  facts, 

Saluspdpidi  mprema  lex  wa3  a  maxim  universally  admitted. 
And  such  was  the  unfortunat0  ccHistruction  of  the  fourth 
preposition,  that  nothing  was  more  probable  than  thatbotfi 
countries  would  be  oblig^  to  appeal  to,  it  for  relief.  In- 
competent as  the  propositions  had  .been  found  to  quiet  the 
uneasinessei^  or  secure  the  affections  of  Ireland,  /and  per- 
nicious us  this  fourth  prc^sition  wa%  in  particular,  to  the 
iionour  or  interests  ^  of  either  country,  Mr.  Fox  appealed  to 
.the  candour  and  good  sense  of  the  cc»nmittee^  whether  it 
would  not  now  be  more  fair,  more  manly,  and  more  honour^ 
able  to  address  the  Iri^h  to  this  purpose ;  —  *^  that,  however 
desirous  and  happy  we .  should  be  to  serve  you,  yet,  in  juSf 
tice  to  our  own  country,  we  find  we  cannot  grant  .what  we  , 
offered.  Without  being  the  ruin  of  many  here^  we  cannot 
serve  an  equal  number  of  you.  Without  exposing  our  own 
country  and  its  manufactures  and  manufacturers  to  ruin,  or 
without  your  yielding  up  the  independ^icy  of  your  parlia^ 
ment,  we  cannot  grant  the  participation  o:fifered,  to  you.'' 
.Gloomy,  disgracefid,  and  fatal  as  this  address  would  prove 
i^  the  present  ministry,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  but  that 
the  same  address  was  conveyed  to  the  Irish  indirectly  by  this 
fery  proposition, 

.    To  prpsecute  this  measure  upon  terms  that  nevar  could  be 
adhered  tq,  and,  if  adjoiitted,  could  nev^  pn»re  pennanent^ '^ 
must  prove  the  source  d  endless  and  additional  complaante 
from  Ixdandy  and  of  trouble  to  Or«at  Britain*    Aiagenerow 
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md  liberal  pei^le^  the  Irish  ou^^t  to  be. dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. They  were  capable  of  receiving  the  worst  with  £>r- 
titttde;  but  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  a^p^cted,  therefore, 
that  they  would  be  imposed  upon  with  patience.  The  pros* 
perity  of  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  as  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  no  Irishman  of 
sense  but  was  equally  sensible  that  the  pro^rity  of  England 
was  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  In  our  prosperity  the  Irish 
w^e  as  firmly  interested  as  we  were  in  theirs;  and  if  thev 
could  not  prosper  without  endangering  that  trade  upon  which 
the  revenue  of  Ae  empire  principally  depended  for  support, 
they  would  ultimately  find  it  a  purchase  dearly  bought.  Yet 
it  was  by  no  means  his  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
might  not  be  promoted  without,  iuyjury  to  the  British  trade; 
but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  no  good  could  ever  arise  from 
the  present  measure  of  ministry  towards  carrying  on  the  pur- 
poses so  much  wanted-^ that  of  a  perfect  and  cordial  under« 
standing  between  the  two  countries. 

Nothing  was  more  plain,  and  nothing  more  true^  than  that 
the  more  the  Irish  pnqpositions  bad  been  investigated,  the 
OTeater  number  of  objections  had  arisen  up  against  ihem* 
They  promised  much  to  Ireland,  but  took  away  more  than 
th^  gave.  The  learned  gentleman  over  the  wav  (Mr.  Dun- 
das)  had  said  more  to  these  points  probably  than  he  intended : 
he  had  avowed  a  caution  necessary  on  his  part,  to  say  how 
little  Ireland  would  be  benefited, -how  much  Great  Britain 
would  be  a  gahier.  This  was  the  ministerial  langukffe 
here;  and  it  was  well  known  they  held  another  language  m 
the  other  kingdom.  This  was  only  part  of  that  litueness  of 
conduct,  mixed  with  duplicity,  that  distinguished  all  the 
measures  of  the  present  ministry,  and  particularly  their  con- 
duct throughout  this  negociation. 

.  This  system  was  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences  to 
both  countries.  Without  administering  any  certain  good  to 
Irelands  it  was  to  be  accomplished  only  oy  a  surr^der  of  her 
legislative  independence.  The  participation  threatened,  on 
one  hand,  ruin  to  many  of  onr  most  valuable  maaufactories, 
and  dananded  a  surrender  from  Ireland,  ever  too  dear  for 
her  to  pay,  for  toy  advantages  of  trade  so  remote  and  un- 
certain as  it  might  prove.  A  system  loaded  with  such  ob- 
jections, and  pregnant  with  such  mischiefs  to  both  countries 
Mr.  Fox  declared  he  could  not  vote  for.  Monstrous  as  the 
sacrifices  were  that  had  been  attempted  by  ministry  to  be 
made  to  Ir^hmd  (in  particular  that  of  the  power  of  renewing 
the  East  India  con^iny's  charter);  destructive  as  this  fourth 
prcposili<m  must  moYe  to  thousands  of  manufacturers  in  this 
iQBgdott;  yet  nothing  was  loore  obvious  than  this  Act,  thai 
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Ireland  would  reap  no  advantage  whate^,  as  the  resuinp^ 
tion  of  the  British  parlimnent  over  that  of  Ireland  took  a 
power  that  did  away  every  idea  of  boieBt  to  be  expected  from 
the  participation  of  our  trade. 

Numerous  as  the  objections  against  this  proposition  really 
were,  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say  that 
all  the  objections  contained  in  them  were  yet  found  out;  fo]^ 
as  more  of  them  were  discovered,  the  more  they  seemed  to 
multiply,  and  grow  daily  stronger  by  their  numbers.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  ministry  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  hurrj^them  through  purliamait;  but  kt 
them  beware  of  the  consequences. 

Impregnated  as  the  propositions  were^with  the  most  alarm- 
ing mischief  to  both  countries,  and  foreign  as  they  were  to 
efrcct  any  one  good  purpose  to  either,  it  was  his  duty'  to 
oppose  them;  for,  instead  of  producing  benefits,  they  would 
certainly  prove  the  source  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland* 

The  question  being  put  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Beauehamp,  the  committee  divided :  Yeas  36 :  Noes  194.  The  re^ 
solution  was  then  agreed  to. 


Mnf  30. 

The  report  of  the  ccmunittee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Irish 
Propositions  was  this  day  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Sheridan 
opposed  the  fourth  resolution  in  a  moat  able  speech.  Mr.  Pitt  saidy 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  remainea  silent,  not  expecting 
any  thins  new  to  occur  on  a  subject  which,  for  a  long  series  of 
time,  had  undergone  such  frequent  and  patient  debate.  However^i 
though  nothing  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent argument,  except  what  tended  to  inforce  objections  that  had 
already  been  made  and  answered ;  yet  the  channel  through  which 
the  pr^nt  opposition  came,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
handled,  was  such,  as  strongly  demanded  some  farther  notice  from 
him.  When  he  considered  the  language  that  had  been  held»  and 
the  quarter  it  came  from,  when  he  reflected  on  ^e  designs  of 
those  who  had  presented  themselves  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  as 
the  enemies  of  the  resolution  then  before  the  House,  and  saw  with 
how  much  artifice  and  zeal  those  designs  were  supported,  and  when 
he  weighed  the  motives,  as  well  of  those  who  had  been  silent  as 
of  those  who  had  spoken  to  the  question,  he  could  not  remain  an 
idle  spectator  in  a  transaction  that  so  essentially  concerned  the 
interest  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  composed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  British  empire.  If  a  chain  of  recent  events,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  c<mduct  that  had  been  adopted  by  persons  of  a  certain 
description  had  not  exhausted  and  anticipated  l^s  suiprise  at  any 
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Afeg  tliat  coidi  come  from  Aem^  he  cotdd  tcftreefy  believe"  hk 
sensem  whflB Iw  bdield  a  ^enllenuin  (Mr.  SheHdan),  ifbo  for inaii|r 
wed»  had  concealed  his  inlentiaiss  so  eActoaUjr  as  to  leave  it  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  arranjeement  now 
depending,  stand  forth  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  part  of  the  system 
which  was  necessarQy  connected  with  the  whole,  and  take  up  a 
ground  of  opposition  the  most  danger,ous  and  inflammatory  that 
could  possibly  suggest  itself.  3ut  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  conouct  of  the  honourable  gentleman  should  be  so  incon* 
sistent,  when  it  was  remembered,  how  inconsistent  all  the  measurea 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  mootii,  were  in  themselves  amt 
how  incomnstent  the  persons  who  compofled  that  pafty  were  witii 
one  another^  Still  the  pursuits  of  that  party,  however  various  taui 
however  contradictory^  had  one  uniform  tendeacy.  Whether  they 
reprobated  on  this  day,  what  the^  had  approved  on  the  precedin^^ 
or  whether  they  abandoned  a  prmciple  which  thej^  had  before  ad- 
mitted ;  whether  one  individual  differed  from  or  coincided  with  the 
rest  of  his  associates,  still  the  effect  of  all  their  efforts,  of  all  their 
perseverance,  and  of  all  dieir  tergiversation  was  to  be  the  same  — • 
to  embarrass  and  confound  llie  measures  of  admiiilstration,  to  em* 
broil  and  disunite  the  affections  of  their  fellow-subjects,  to  excite 
gfoundless  alanais,  and  aa  those  groundless  akims  to  foment  the 
most  dangerous  discontaits.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon^ 
in  assenting  to  the  resolution,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
opposing  it,  had  taken  care  to  support  their  several  opinions  by  the 
same  argument,  and  that  argument  was,  of  all  others,  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  ultimate  design  of  both,  however  different  the 
modes  thev  took  to  accomplish  it— -the Jealousy  and  resentment  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  The  resumption  of  le^lative  supremacy  over 
Ireland  was  Sie  ground  of  acquiescence  m  the  one,  of  dissent  in 
the  other ;  and  thus  they  divided  between  th^n  the  two  features  of 
the  character  which  their  r^ht  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  had 
•hewn  himself  so  ambitious  to  asftuxhe,  that  of  an  English  and  an 
Irish  patriot.  How  gentlemen  could  think  themselves  warranted 
in  setting  up  an  opposition  to  measures,  in  favour  of  which  they 
had  borne  more  than  a  silent  testimony,  f  for  they  had  expressly  ac- 
knowledged the  several  amendments  to  oe  such,  as  not  only  were 
In  themselvc^s  unexceptionable,  but  had  also  the  positive  merit  of 
correcting,  in  a  great  degree,  the  objectionaUe  qualities  of  the  ori- 
ginal propositions,)  was  a  circumstance  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  who,  from  a  close  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  party, 
and  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  with  them,  had  brought  themselves 
to  understand  and  to  adopt  the  whole  of  their  system,  and  were 
thence  enabled  to  see  that  it  was  a  double  game  that  they  were 
playing,  and  that  their  appearing  to  oppose  the  resolutions  by. 
arguments  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  was  merely  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  same  end,  and  to  compass  the  same  design. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking,  that,  in  the  personal  and 
political  character  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
tbe  exchequer,  there  were  many  qualities  and  habits  that  had 
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eftea  surprtied  bim,  t^^s  l^e  beMeyed,  hftd  cosfeundisd  the 
apeculatioBs  of  every  itian  who  had  ever  much  considered  of 
analysed  his  disposition }  but  that  his  conduct  on  that  night 
had  reduced  all  that  was  unaccountable,  incoherent,  and  con- 
tradictory in  his  character  in  times  past,  to  a  mere  nothing. 
That  he  shone  out  in  a  new  light,  surpassing  even  himself; 
and  leaving  his  hearers  wrapt  in  amazement,  uncertain  whether 
most  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  speech  they  had  just 
heard,  or  the  frontiess  confidence  with  which  that  speech  had 
been  delivered.  Such  a  farrago  of  idle  and  arrogant  decla- 
Hiation,  uttered  in  any  other  ^ace,  and  by  any  other  person, 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  would  naturally  fill  themelnbers 
of  that  House  with  astonishment;  but,  spoken  by  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  within  those  walls,  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  were  witnesses  of  all  the  proceedings  upon  this  bu- 
siness, eveiT  one  of  whom  could  bear  testimony  to  thegross 
and  unblushing  fallacy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman — - 
it  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  an  act  of  boMness,  a  species  of  parlia- 
mentary hardihood,  certainly  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  known  or  received  rules  of  common  sense  or  common 
reason. 

I  cannot  (continued  Mr.  Fox)  help  remarking  the  vast  dis- 
parity in  the  tone,  the  temper,  and  the  style  of  expression  ex- 
hibited by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  upon  this  night, 
from  those  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  when  he 
opened  the  eighteen  propositi^ms  to  this  House.  On  that 
night  I  quoted  a  passage, 

Telejphus  et  Peleus,  cum  {>auper  exul  et  uterque, 
Projicit  ampullas,  et  sesquipeaalia  verba ; 

and  quoted  it  to  exemplify  the  change  occasioned  by  the  deplor** 
able  situation  into  which  his  rashness,  his  ignorance,  or  what  is 
not  more  reputable  than  either,  his  servile  adoption  of  other 
men's  fancies,  and  thrusting  forward  the  crude  heap  of  dis- 
cordant and  dangerous  materials  which  form  this  miserable 
project,  had  involved  the  r^t  honooraUe  gentleman.  Upon 
that  occasion,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  afnpuUte 
and  the  sesquipedalia  verba  — >  that  the  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man's  magnificent  terms,  his  verbose  periods,  and  those  big, 
bombastic  sentiments  which  constitute,  in  general,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  orations,  had  for  once  forsaken  him,  or  been 
relinquished,  for  language  and  for  manners  better  accommo- 
dated to  his  disastrous  condition.  Then  we  saw  the  avowed 
confederacy  of  the  right  honourable  ^ntleman  with  those 
about  him,  whose  co-operation  in  the  general  system  of  his 
government  he  is  commonly  so  anxious  to  disavow,  but  whose 
opinions  he  so  uniformly  propagates  aad  asserts  «*^  then  we 
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4fiw  tbst  prepostenias  tixibilioii,  that  oaudy  pride,  and  vaul- 
ting vaD%t  which  glare  upon  the  dbserver  beyond  all  the 
other  characteristic  features  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  which  prompt  him  to  look  down  with  contempt  on 
his  political  coadjutors  —  to  iiemcy  himself  the  great  overseer,, 
the  surveyor-general  of  the  British  government— we  saw 
this  glittering  assemblage  melt  away,  and  that  right  honours- 
able  gentlemcm  descend  to  a  curious  and  most  i^&cting  sym<- 
pathy  with  the  other  supporters  of  this  system,  as  well  as  into 
something  like  a  modest  and  civil  demeanor  towards  those  who 
oppose  it.  But,  alas !  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  de-* 
viation  into  a  moderate  and  humble  course  of  argument, — into 
a  course  befitting  a  man  detected  in  t«u  thousand  instances  of 
folly,  precipitancy,  rashness,  weakness,,  and  consummate  ig- 
norance of  the  subject  in  discussion,  was  but  transient  and 
temporary.  The  hopes  of  a  reform  in  his  conduct  were  as 
fallacious,  even  as  the  many  hopes  of  other  reforms  which 
that  right  honourable. gentleman  has  gulled  a  variety  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  to  entertain  upon  points  of  more  import* 
«nce«  Upon  this  night,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
relapsed  into  his  own  fiivourite  and  darling  habits  —  the  am-' 
jmlla  and  sesqtdpedalia  verba  are  again  resumed,  with  addi- 
tional redundancy.  Nerved  with  new  rancour,  and  impelled 
with  fresh  vehemence,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  rushes 
blindly  forward ;  but  surely  it  cannot  escape  observation,  th^t 
the  display  of  these  passions,  and  the  resumption  of  that 
mode  of  reasoning,  are  the  best  proofs  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  is,  indeed,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity; 
and,  by  the  use  of  such  arguments,  that  he  shews  himself 
destitute  of  any  that  better  become  a  real  statesman,  or  a 
^eat  oratCNT. 

Beaten  out  of  every  thing  that  bears  the  resemblance  of  ar- 
gument, without  the  least  shred  or  remnant  of  reasoning  to 
support  him,  the  right  honourable  gentlemaii  is  forced  upon 
the  rash  and  dangerous  hazard  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  say  one  word  in 
lindication  of  his  own  deformed  and  miserable  system,  he  ia 
obliged  to  throw  out  a  series  of  invectives,  and,  by  exhibiting 
a  list  of  charges  against  us — charges  which,  the  very  moment 
he  gave  them  utterance,  he  knew  to  be  absolutely  and  en^ 
tu*dy  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  trutli  — -  to  engnge  the  at- 
tention, and  divert  the  notice  of  the  House  from  his  own 
wretched  and  contemptible  sdiemes.  The  admirable  argu- 
ment of  my  honourfible  friend  (Mr«  Sl^ridan)  is  answered 
with  hard  ^Hthets,  with  strong  assertions,  witii  k^y  phrases^ 
with  long  and  laboured  caluaonies^  and  with  the  usual  round 
of  rfduwnt  and  dj^yistjiig  egotisias^    Ji^  proportion  to  the 
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fxwerty  of  the  cause  he  engages  in^  is  the  pompous  assumph 
tioD  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  and  of  w  the  turbos 
singularities  which  compose  his  character,  nothii^,  I  confess^ 
amazes  me  so  much  as  the  perfect  conqxisure  with  which  he 
attempts  to  criminate  his  adyarsarie%  upon  points  in  which  he 
is  himself  of  all  men  Hyinff,  the  most  vulnarable;  and  the 
steadiness  and  resolution  wi£  which  he  puts  fi>rth  accusations^ 
in  desperate  defiance  of  (truth,  and  with  as  determined  a 
contempt  of  prudence  and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  ui^^mg 
them. 

Before  I  touch  upon  the  charges  to  which  I  allude,  I  cannot 
help  observing,  with  what  qpedal  grace  the  right  Honoural^ 
gentleman  ricucules  long  speeches  —  with  what  a  singular  pro- 
priety he^  of  all  the  mmnbers  in  this  House,  attempts  to  cor* 
rect  others  for  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the  House*    I 
do  not  intend  to  deny  the  r^ht  honourable  gentleman  tlie 
merit  of  great  abilities,,  great  doquence,  and  great  powers  of 
pleasing  his  hearers;  but  of  aU  the  crimes  to  be  urged  against 
any  person  within  these  walls,  the  last,  undoubtecDy,  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  venture  upon  is,  to  charge  tbt 
long  durf^oh  of  his  speedb  as  a  hvlt  against  any  member* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  like  myself,  is  under  tfa^ 
necessity  of  troubling,  this  House  mudh  oft^er,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time,  than  is,  perhaps,  agreeable;  and  it  ill  be* 
ocHues  either  of  us  to  reprchate  others  for  a  practice  we  our* 
selves  so  frequently  fall  into.     Grateful  for  the  indulgence  we 
are  &voured  with,  we  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  oondaan 
that  in  which  we  ourselves  are  the  greatest  transgressors* 
And  I  shall  drop  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  only  remark-^ 
ing,  that  if  an  almost  uniform  deviation  from  the  ipimediate 
subject  in  discussion,  -—if  abandoning  liberal  aigumentfor  il- 
liberal declamation,  —  if  frequ^atly  quitting  sound  sense  for 
indecent  sarcasms,  and  preferring  to  rouse  the  passions  and 
inflame  the  prejudices  of  his  au(]htory  to  the  convindng  theie 
understandings  and  informing  their  judgm^ts,  tended  to  di- 
minish the  title  of  any  member  of  this  House  to  a  more  tlum 
common  portion  of  its  temper  and  endurance  —  I  do  t0, 
know  one  gentleman  who  would  have  so  ill-feunded  a  claim 
upon  it  for  such  favours,  as  the  right  honpunable  gendematt 
himself. 

The  right  honourable  g^tleman  has  struggled  muck  to  fix  ft 
charge  of  mconsistaicy  upon  my  noble  frieni^aud  upw  my  hen 
nourable  friend  near  me;,  and  such  is  the  filially  of  an  inordi^ 
Hate  appetite  for  accusation,.that  the  .only  point  b^  which  he  htm 
dhosen  jto  illustrate  this  inconsistene^,.  is.  a  point  that  proves  as 
clear  asday-iUght,  diat  l^ioth  theoneand  thoiotlierisperfoolly  and 
tboroug^y  coDsistont  Th^iM^lord^saj^piH^ 
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poritimi,  because  he  thinks  it  mpkes  laws  no  more  for  Ireland 
dian  is,  in  this  instance,  just.  The  honourable  gentleman  repro- 
bates it,  because  he  thinics  it  an  insidious,  deceitful,  and  treach-> 
eroua  maneeuvre,  to  cheat  the  Irish  out  of  their  independence, 
imd  dupe  them  into  serrilky,  by  prospects  of  advantages  of 
mother  kind.     The  noble  lord  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
have  taken  the  same  side,  argued  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  acted  under  die  same  impression,  upon  the  same  subject^ 
from  the  first  mcmient  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in-* 
troduced  it  to  this  House ;  their  lan^age  has  b^n  unyaiying, 
and  their  conduct  in  strict  uniaon  with  their  respective  decla- 
tatiORS.     The  noble  lord  has  shewn  the  danger  to  the  trade 
of  England  from  the  adoption  of  these  propositions,  and  has, 
in  my  judgment,  unanswerably  proved,  that  the  promised 
compensation  is  &Hacious  in  the  extreme;  in  both  these  posi- 
tiMs  my  honourable  firiend  concurs;   nay,  he  goes  ikrther, 
and  demonstrates,  that  although  he  might  wish  well  to  the 
pn^KisitioQa  as  generally  favourable  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  ^ 
their  original  states  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  altera* 
tions  have  so  radically  changed  their  nature,  that  Ireland  will 
be  the  positive  loser  in  these  three  great  branches,  viz.  the 
.  American,  West  Indian,  and  East  Indian  trade;  so  that  the 
only  chance  she  has  of  benefit,  or  of  indemnifying  herself  for 
the  injury  she  receives  by  the  change  of  her  present  system  of 
trade  in  these  great  lines  of  commerce,  consistii  solely  in  the 
hopes  of  miderselling  England  in  the  En^sh  mark^.     He 
therefore  considers  the  arrangement  upon  die  whole  as  prgu- 
cKdal  to  Ireland  (independent  of  the  attempt  at  resuming  the 
power  df  legidation  under  the  fourth  proposition) — bemise 
it  is  not  by  the  downfal  of  England  that  he  wishes.  Ireland  to 
pmsper.    Thus,  all  my  noble  firiend's  aigument  tended  to 
shew  the  danger  to  the  manufiietures  and  trade  of  England 
from  die  proposed  system:  my  honourable  firiend  acunits, 
that  Irdland's  only  source  of  benefit  is  ocmfined  to  England, 
for  diat,  in  the' arrangement  of  the  foreign  trader  every  thing 
is  against  her ;  and  in  this  point,  so  triumphantly  dwelt  upon 
^  me  right  honourable  gentleman  as  the  criterion  of  their 
tontradieticm,  nothings  in  &ct,  appears  but  the  most  precise 
consistency  on  their  part    This  detection  of  his  mistake  may 
perhaps-— but  I  brieve  nothing  can — teach  the   right  ho* 
MUrable  gentlemen  to  consid^  a  charge  before  he  makes  i1^ 
and  not  to  waste  so  much  phlegm,  nor  expend  so  many  fine 
p^ods,  iqM>n  subyeots  which  wiU  ooily  shew  his  own  rawness, 
weakness,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  absurdity. 

But  ike  tiAt  honourable  gentleman  seems  determine^  at 
all  risks,  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  accusations,  and  in  tha 
hsjNisy  of  Ins  spkea^  in  thefilemtude  of  his  mdignation,  to 
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contoim  every  conaeqnenoe  to  himsal^  provided  he(  succeeds 
in  giving  us  a  side  blow.  W)iat  is  the  world  to  think  of  Uiat 
right  honourable  gentleman's  discretion  and  iudgment  from 
this  night,  who,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  propositions^ 
ventures  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  charge  us  with  shifts 
ing  our  ground,  and  playing  a  double  game?  Is  there  & 
gentleman  present,  who  wouM  have  believed  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  cokild  have  been  so  unguarded,  so 
senseless,  so  mad,  as  to  stumble  on  such  a  eharoe?  For  him 
to  talk  of  our  shifting  our  ground  !    He,  who  Has  shifted  his 

f  round,  until,  in  truth,  he  has  no  ground  to  stand  upon ! 
le^  who  has  assumed  so  many  shapes,  colours,  and  charao* 
ters,  in  the  prepress  of  this  extraordinary  undertaking  I  He, 
who  has  proclaimed  determinations  only  to  recede  from  them; 
who  has  asserted  principles  only  to  renounce  them !  He,t 
whose  whole  conduct,  from  the  first  moment  the  system- 
has  been  proposed,  has  been  one  continued  chain  of  tricks,^ 
quibbles,  subterfuges,  and  tergiversations;  uniform  alone  in 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  I  Compare  the  twenty  pro-* 
positions  now  upon  your  table,  vrith  the  eleven  original  ones^ 
as  the  r^ght  honourable  gentleman  introduced  them  to  this 
House ;  compare  his  language  on  that  day  with  the  l^guage 
of  this  night ;  compare  the  nature  of  the  two  sixings  of  propo^ 
sitions,  substantially  and  fundamentally  subverted  in  many 
parts,  in  all  materially  altered,  with  those  reiterated  declara- 
tions, that  not  one  principle  could  on  any  ti^rms  be  meddled 
with:  let  Ihe  House  reflect  upon  these  circumstances,  and 
then  let  them  judge,  whether  a  grosser  piece  of  insanity  was 
ever  heard  of  than  that  the  author  of  all  this  miserable  foolery 
should  charge  others  with  shifling  their  ground ! 

Who  proposed  the  scheme  to  Ireland  ai»  a  digested  system, 
final  and  complete;  pledging  the  faith  of  government  that 
the  eleven  proposition^  contained  the  whole;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  should  be  altered  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman* 
Who  swelled  these  deven  propositions  to  ei^teen-^in  a  va^ 
riety  of  fundamental  points  radically  altered  and  overturned? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman*  Who  assured  the  body  of 
British  traders  and  manufacturers,  that  thdr  respective 
branches  should  be  faithfully  secured  from  every  evil ;  who 
denied  this  assurance  afterwards;  who  solemnly  declared,  in 
tke  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  the  principles  of 
the  original  eleven  propositicms  should  remain  invi(date;  who 
Was  it  afl^wards  tluit  openly  violated  thissolemn  dedaration  ? 
Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  answer  these^uestii^is'if 
he  can,  and  let  the  world  decide  which  side  of  the  House  has 
been  playing  a  douUe  game* 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  retorting  these  siUy/cl^ii'gss  that  we 
i^est  our  defence.    From  the  beginning  we  have  been  uniform 
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'  aiid  consistent ;  and  if  any  new  ofajectidns  have  been  urged  by 
us,  diey  are  attributable  to  the  novelty  of  the  propositions 
•which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  produced  withoijit 
any  previous  notice  to  this  House.  It  were,  indeed,  a  hard*- 
ship  and  injustice,  if  because  we  combated  the  defects  of  a  new 
scheme,  we  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  shifting  our  ground 
.against  an  old  scheme,  no  longer  the  object  of  discussion. 
Aiid  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  it  be  true,  that  ingra- 
titude is  the  worst  of  sins,  I  can  see  no  light  in  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  appeai*s,  but  that  of  the  worst  of  sin- 
ners. What  a  pernicious  scheme  would  this  haye  been,  un- 
purged  by  our  amendments !  and  what  a  return  does  he  make 
us  !  But  there  are  proud  and  sullen  souls  enveloped  in  fas- 
tidious admiration  of  themselves,  and  haughty  contempt  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  upon  whom  obligation  has  only  the  efr 
feet  of  enmity,  and  whose  hatred  is  best  secured  by  redeeming 
them  from  danger  and  dishonour. 

There  remains  one  charge  to  be  noticed,  which  is  more 
singular,  if  possible,  than  the  former,  because  it  is  more  pal- 
pably groundless.  *  The  right  honourable  gentleman  aflSrms, 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  objection  is  made  to  the 
fourth  propositi(») ;  and  he  infers  from  my  silence  this  night 
that  I  have  no  arguments  to  oppose  to  it.  How  any  man,* 
with  the  smallest  faculty  of  recollection,  with  the  slightest 
feeling  of  shame,  can  hazard  such  an  assertion,  is,  I  confess, 
/  to  me  perfectly  unaccountable  !  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
man,  not  merely  in  this  House,  but  in  this  countrj^,  who  reads 
a  newspaper,  that  can  be  ignorant,  that  1  have  uniformly 
reprobated  this  fourth  proposition  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
introduction — that  we  divided  the  committee  upon  this  very 
clause  of  the  system — and  that  our  minority  was  a  very  small 
one.  The  very  arguments  I  shall  now  urge  against  it,  will 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation,  for  they  will  only 
be  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  before ;  and,  when  the 
House  recollect  that  I  am  charged  with  having  nev^r  before 
objected  to  this  proposition^  they  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the 
tautology. 

Here  Mr.  Fox  went  over  the  ground  of  his  objections  to 
lliis  part  of  the  system.  He  said,  he  had  no  doubt  the  fair 
eonstruclion  of  the  fourth  resolution  would  appear  to  any 
man  of  common  sense,  to  be  virtually  to  make  laws  for  Ire- 
land, and  would  be  to  renovate  rashly  and  wantonly  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  whole  Irish  nation,  upon  a  point  of  the  most 
pieculiar  tenderness  and  delicacy.  In  vain  were  attempts 
made  to  assimilate  this  surrender  of  the  l^islative  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  with  the  case  of  treaties  between  two  so- 
vereign states.    In  the  latter  case,  one  sttate  bound  itself  to 
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do  something  defined  and  specific  when  the  other  adopted 
some  defined  and  specific  measure.  Here  was  no  condition 
of  servitude  and  obedience,  but  a  mutual  agreement  to  ai>- 
eomplish  sometHinff  understood  and  particularised  by  com^ 
mon  consent,  for  their  common  advantage,  upon  a  certain 
contingency.  To  make  the  cases  ^milar,  an  instance  should 
be  produced  (which  instance,  Mr.  Fox  affirmed,  could  not 
be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind)  where  one'  independent 
fetate ,  bound  itself  solemnly  to  dd  any  thing  undefined,  un- 
specific,  and  uncertain,  at  the  arbitrary  demand  of  aiM)ther 
state.  Precisely  such  a  demand  would  be  made  upon  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  this  proposition  was  adopted,  no  man  would  be 
simple  enough  to  deny,  that  England  would  make  laws  for 
Ireland ;  for  what  would  be  the  passing  of  a  bill  under  the 
operation  of  this  member  of  the  proposed  system  through 
|Jxe  parliament  of  Ireland  but  a  legislative  mockery?  For  not 
a  single  change  could  be  made  in  it  afterwards,  aiid  fidr  dis- 
cussion and  free  agency  would,  from  that  moment,  be  utterly 
extinguished. 

Thus  incontestably  stood  the  matter  in  point  of  reasoning 
and  in  point  of  fact.  He  could  conceive  many  possible  cases, 
where  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  parliament  might  be  re- 
quired to  arrangements  absolutely  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  Ireland:  suppose  an  English  act  of  parliament  restraiiied 
the  trade  to  the  colonies  to  particular  articles  in  which  Eng- 
land flourished,  and  which  Lreland  dealt  in  little  or  nothing : 
suppose  an  English  act  of  parliament  prohibited  all  foreign 
trade  in  ships  of  a  certain  description,  and  in  which  de- 
scription .alone  Ireland  now  carried  on  her  trade.  Many 
other  cases  would  occur  to  gentlemen,  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  of  reflecting  upon  the  possible  operations  of  the  fourth 
proposition.  This  system  once^  adopted,  Ireland,  without 
breach  of  faith,  could  not  refuse  to  register  the  English  law 
into  her  statute  book ;  and  numerous  instances  mignt  occur 
hereafter,  where  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  must  rest 
upon  this  desperate  alternative,  either  to  violate  the  faith  of 
the  nation,  or  to  betray  and  sacrifice  its  dearest  interests. 
This  consideration,  Mr.  Fox  said,  even  ind^)endent  of  its 
insidiously  resuming  a  power  most  solemnly  renounced^ 
would  persuade  him  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposition ;  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  a  thousand  other  points  of  view,  he  saw 
the  whole  of  the  proposed  plan,  as  the  infallible  source  of 
eternal  discontent,  animosity,  and  ill  blood,  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  though  we  were  ^tivated  wi^  the  flourishing 
and  fanciful  pictures  of  the  haranony  and  concord  that  were 
to  cement  the  sister  nations,  according  to  the  ri^t  lu>nour- 
aUe  gentleman's  predictions. 
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The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  adopted  a  mode  of 
recommending  the  fourth  proposition,  perfectly  suited  to  tlie 
capacity  and  turn  of  those  who  proclaimed  their  confidence 
in  him,  as  the  principle  that  procured  their  support  to  a 
system,  of  which  they  made  no  scruple  to  avow  themselves 
perfectly  disqualified  from  judging.  But  unless  he  thought 
all  the  members  of  that  House  were  blinded  by  the  same  scan- 
dalous ignorance;  unless  he  was  weak  enough  to  persuade 
himself  mat  the  nation  was  possessed  ^ith  the  same  bigotted 
enthusiaspi  and  inveterate  idolatry  for  him,  why  would  he  ven- 
ture upon  such  nonsense  ?  The  argument  was — As  well  might 
.England  complain  of  surrendering  her , legislative  indepen- 
dence, because  she  was  bound  by  this  treaty  to  similarity  of 
trade  and  navigation  laws  with  Ireland;  that  was,  tliat  Eng- 
land, who  was  to  make  the  law,  might  as  well  complain  as 
Ireland  who  was  to  obey  the  law.  This  was  tlie  right  ho- 
iu>urable  gentleman's  argument ;  ^and  let  no  one  imagine  that 
he  employed  such  rank  folly  from  want  of  abilities:  the  right 
honourable  gendeman's  abilities  were  very  considerable,  and 
.  if  the  cause  admitted  of  a  better  defence,  tibe  right  honourable 
gendeman  would  certainly  make  it.  When  England  should 
,agree  to  be  governed  by  trade  laws  originating  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  the  right  honourable  gentlen^an's  reasoning  would 
.be  forcible;  but  with  all  the  partiality^ofth^  House  for  him, 
.even  he  w<Hild  not  dare  to  give  utterance  to  such  a  proposition 
within  those,  walls.  Wliy  he  thcHight  the  Irish  were  more 
insensible  to  the  blessings  of  thei^  constitution  than  tlie 
English,  Mr.  Fox  said  he  knew  not,  ^ 

Although  the  right  honourable  g^itleman  charges  upon  me, 
(concluded  Mr.  Fox)  that  I  have  not  heretofore  opposed  this 
prcpositioo^  he  mi^t  surely  have.  repi^Uected,  t];iat  a  noble 
lord  near  him  (Lord  Mahon)  had  attempted,  to  ridicule  me 
when  this  question  was  before  under  discussion,  as  being  now 
an  English,  now  an  Irish  patriot;  ai>d  to  that  ridi^le,  impo- 
tent and  aukward  though  it  fell,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  guilty. 
I  wish  to  appear  what  I  really  feel,  both  an  English  and  an 
Irish  patriot ;  only  let  it  be  recollected,  that  I  am  not  so  now 
jnerely  for  tfa^  exigency  of  the  momenta  ^  Let  it  be  recollect- 
ed, that  i^  in  defending  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  disco- 
vering a  j^lousy  for  her.  constitution,  I  deserve  the  name  of 
•an  Irish  patriot,  to  that  honour  I  am  entided  ever  since  the 
£rst  day  of  the  session,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  events 
of  the  present  day,  and.  long  before  I  knew  that  any-com- 
mercial treaty  with  Ireland  had  6yer  been  talked  of.  I  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  the  meeting  of  this 
Hou^  to  declare  my  execration  of  the  comluct  of  the  king's 
Jninistry  in  their  proceedings  in  Ireland,  where  I  saw  the  ftm« 
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damental  and  most  sacred  principles  of  the  constitution  da- 
ringly overturned,  and  doctrines  advanced  and  measures 
adopted,  in  my  judgment,  utterly  subversive  of  every  trace  of 
'civil  liberty;  and  all  this  in  the  zeal  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  suppress  the  reform  of  parliament  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  proposed  arrangements  in  this 
House,  I  repeated  the  same  arguments,  ana  was  convinced 
that  Ireland  never  called  for  this  system,  lior  ever  thought  of 
it,  but  was  seriously  occupied  with  other  objects,  I  added, 
that  I, considered  the  whole  plan  as  a  lure  to  divert  the  Irish 
from  constitutional  points,  by  throwing  the  trade  of  England 
at  their  feet;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  violation  of  the 
kws  of  the  land  and  of  the  constitution,  by  the  enchanting 
prospect  of  the  commercial  benefits  held  out  by  this  system. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  every  day,  and*  the  eager 
part  acted  by  those  who  surround  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  confirm  to  me  that  my  fears  for  the  constitution 
of  Ireland  were  not  ill  founded,  had  this  fourth  proposition 
been  to  this  hour  withheld  from  England,  as  it  has  been  stu- 
diously concealed  from  Ireland.  If  this  conduct,  Sir,  consti- 
tutes an  Irish  patriot,  then  am  I  one;  and  if  to  struggle  to 
save  the  trade  of  England  from  annihilation,  gives  any  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  an  English  patriot,  I  possess  that  claim* 
I  did  not  incite  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  an  oppo- 
sition to  this  scheme.  If  I  were  capable  of  making  them  in- 
struments in  this  business,  they  were  incapable  of  becoming 
my  instruments :  they  did  not  follow  me ;  I  followed  them* 
To  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  government  they  were 
exceedingly  partial;  and  not  quite  recovered  from  the  insanity 
of  the  times,  they  were  absolutely  prejudiced  against  me  and 
my  firiends.  They  are  as  discerning  and  respectable  a  body 
of  men  as  any  in  Europe,  and  merited,  I  think,  better  treat- 
ment than  they  experienced  from  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. No  man  was  ever  more  indebted  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  than  that  right  honourable  gentleman;  and  no 
people  I  believe  ever  so  soon  began  to  repent  of  their  predi- 
lection. Every  act  of  his  government  has  tended  to  open  theit 
eyes;  they  are,  I  believe,  completely  cured  of  the  popular  in- 
fection, but  I  fear  their  conviction  comes  a  little  too  late. 

I  shall  now  relinquish  this  subject,  perhaps  for  ever,  with 
repeating  a  sentiment  that  I  have  before  thrown  out  during 
^he  discussions  upon  this  business :  I  w/ll  not  barter  English 
commerce  for  Irish  slavery ;  that  is  not  the  price  I  would  pay, 
Qor  is  this  the  thing  I  would  purchase* 

The  Resolutions  were  then  passed  and  ordered  to  be  carried  up 
to  the  House  of  toti».    They  here  again  eacpuAtered  a  coqsi^ 
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derable  degree  of  opposition,  and  received  several  amendments,. 
The  propositions  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  were  as 
follow: 

"  Resolved,  i.  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  British  empire  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  finally  regulated  on 
permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both, 
countries. 

2.  *'  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  essential  interests  of  the  ma-> 
nufactures,  revenues,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
that  a  fall  participation  of  commercial  advantages  should  be  per- 
inanently  secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision,  equally  per- 
manent and  secure,  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its  growing  prosperity, 
the  necessary  expences,  in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade 
and  general  interests  of  the  empire* 

3.  *^  That,  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a  set- 
tlement, it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  excppt  those  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  should  be  imported 
into  each  kingdom  from  the  other  reciprocally,,  under  the  same,  re- 
gulations, and  at  the  same  duties  (if  subject  to  duties)  to  which 
they  would  be  liable,  when  imported  directly  from  the  country  or 
place  from  whence  the  same  may  have  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  that  all 
duties  originally  paid  oa  importation  into  either  country  respec- 
tively, except  on  arrack  and  foreign  brandy,  and  on  rum,  and  all 
sorts  of  strong  waters  not  imported  from  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  shall  be  fully  drawn  back,  within  a  time  to  be 
fixed,  on  exportation  to  the  other;  but,  nevertlieless,  that  the 
duties  shall  continue  to  be  protected  and  guarded,  as  at  present, 
by  withholding  £he  drawback  until  a  certificate  from  the  proper 

,  officers  of  the  revenue  in  the  kingdom  to  which  the  export  may 
be  made,  shall  be  returned  and  compared  with  the  entry  Qutwards. 
A.  "  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  empire,  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  navigation 
should  be  the  same  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  therefore  ' 
that  it  is  essential,  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  present  settle- 
ment that  all  laws  which  have  been  made,  or  shall  be  made,  in. 
Great  Britain,  for  securing  exclusive  privileges  to  the  ships  and 
mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  restraining  the  trade  of  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations  (such  laws  imposing  the  same  re- 
straints, and  conferring  the  same  benefits  on  the  subjects  \  of 
both  kingdoms)  should  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  by  laws  to  be  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  ^^  That  it  is  farther  essential  to  this  settlement,  that  all  goods 
and  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  British 
or  foreign  colonies  in  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British 
or  foreign  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  imported  into  Irelandu 
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should,  on  importation,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  re- 
gulations as  the  like  goods  are,  or  from  time  to  time  shall  be  sub- 
ject to,  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain ;  or  if  prohibited  to 
e  imported  into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  prohibited  in  like  manner 
from  being  imported  into  Ireland. 

6.  *'  That,  m  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices  injurious  to  the 
revenue  and  commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient,  that  all 
goods,  whether  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manuiacture  of  Greaf 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  coun1;ry,  which  shall  hereafter 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  fropi' 
Great  Britain,  should  be  put  (by  laws  to  be  passed  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms)  under  [the  same  regulations  with 
respect  to  bonds,  cockets,  and  other  instruments,  to  which  the 
like  goods  are  now  subject  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great  Britairi 
to  another. 

7.  "  That  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is  also  expedient,  that  when  any 
goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  West 
India  islands  or  any  other  of  the  British  colonies  or  plantations, 
shall  be  shipped  from  Ireland  for  Great  Britain,  they  shall  be 
accompanied  with  such  original  certificates  of  the  revenue  officers 
of  the  said  colonies  as  shall  be  required  by  law  on  imj^ortation 
into  Great  Britain ;  and  th^t,  when  the  whole  quantity  mcluded 
in  one  certificate  shall  not  be  shipped  at  any  one  time,  the 
original  certificate;  properly  indorsed  as  to  quantity,  should  be  sent 
with  the  first  parcel ;  and  to  identify  the  remain^er^i  if  shipped 
within  a  time  to  be  limited,  new  certificates  should  b 'granted  by 
the  principal  officers  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  extracted  from  A 
register  of  the  original  documents,  specifying  the  quantities  before 
shipped  from  thence,  by  what  vessels,  and  to  what  ports. 

8.  "  That  it  is  essentia),  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  present  settle- 
ment, that  all  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  America,  or  to  the  British  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  or  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
made  liable  to  such  duties  and  drawbacks,  and  put  under  such 
regulations,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  tbat  the  same  may  not 
be  exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties  or  impositions  than 
the  like  goods  shall  be  burdened  with  when  exported  from  Great 
Britain. 

•  9,  "That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the 
empire,  that,  so  long  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall  think 
it  adviseable  that  the  commerce  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Macellan,  shall  be  carried  on  solely 
by  an  exclusive  company,  having  liberty  to  import  into  the  port  of 
London  only,  no  goods  of  the  ^growth,  produce,  or  inanuiacture 
of  the  said  countries  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Ireland 
but  through  Great  Britain ;  except  dye  stufis,  drugs,  cotton  or 
other  wool,  and  spiceries,  which  may  be  imported  into  Ireland, 
from  foreign  European  countries,  so  long  as  the  same  are  import- 
able from  foreign  European  countries  into  Great  Britain :  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawml  to  export  such  goods  of  the  growth,  prottuce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland, 
with  the  same  duties  retained  thereon  as  are  now  retained  on  their 
being  exported  to  that/kingdom,  but  that  an  account  shall  be  kept 
of  the  duties  retained,  and  not  drawn  back  on  the  said  goods  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  and  that  th^  amount  thereof  shall  be  remitted, 
by  the  receiver  general  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  his  majesty's  revenue  there,  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom :  and  that  the  ships  going  from 
Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  should  not  be  restrained 
from  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board 
there  any  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  that  no  ships  be  allowed  to  dear  out  from  Ire- 
land for  any  olf  the  said  countries,  but  such  shi^s  as  shall  be  freighted 
by  the  said  company,  and  which  shall  have  sailed  from  the  port  of 
London :  and  that,  whenever  th^  commerce  to  the  said  countries 
shall  cease  to  be  so  carried  on  solely  by  such  an  exclusive  com- 
pany, the  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
said  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  should  be  importable  into  Ireland,  from  the  British  or 
foreign  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  subject  to  the  same  duties 
and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  from  time  to  time  shall  be  subject 
to  on  importation  into  Great  Britain ;  and  if  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  should  in  like  manner  be  prohibited  from 
being  imported  into  Ireland. 

10.  "/That  no  prohibition  should  exist,  in  either  country, 
'i^ainst  the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of  any  article^  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  such  as  either  king- 
dom may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  com,  me^, 
malt,  flour,  and  biscuits  :  and  except  such  qualified  prohibitions, 
at  present  cctfitained  in  any  act  of  the  British  or  Irish  parliaments,' 
as  do  absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  goods  or  manufac- 
tures, or  materials  of  manufactures,  but  only  regulate  the  weight, 
the  size,  the  packages,  or  other  particular  circumstances,  or  pre- 
scribe the  built  or  country,  and  dimensions  of  the  shjps  importing 
the  same;  and  also,  except  on  ammunition,  arms,  gunpowder, 
and  oUier  utensOs  of  war,  importable  only  by  virtue  of  «his  majesty's 
license ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  such  article 
(if  subject  to  duty  in  either  country)  should  be  precisely  the  same 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  addition  may 
be  necessary  in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal 
duty,  on  any  such  article  of  its  own  consumption,  or  an  internal 
bounty  in  the  country  where  such  article  is  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured ;  and  except  such  duties  as  either  kingdom  may  judge 
expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits. 

-  II.  "  That,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  duties  on  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either  country  are  different, 
on  the  importation  into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be 
reduced,  m  the  kingdom  in  which  they  are  the  highest.,  to  an  amount 
pot  exceeding  the  duties  which  were  payable  in  the  other  (m  the 
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'17th  day  of  May,  1782,  so  that  in  every  case  in  which  any  article 
was  charged  with  a  duty,  on  importation  into  Ireland,  of  ten  and  a 
naif  per  centum,  or  upwards,  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1782,  the 
amount  of  the  duties  so  reduced  shall  not  be  less  than  the  said 
duty  of  ten  and  a  half  per  centum,  unless  in  cases  were  any  articles 
are  importable  duty  free  into  either  kingdom  from  the  other,  which 
articles  shall  hereafter  be  imported  duty-free  into  each  from  the 
other  respectively ;  and  that  all  such  articles  should  be  exportable, 
from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be  imported,  as  free  from 
duties  as  the  similar  commodities,  or  home  manufacture  of  the 
same  kingdom :  provided  always,  that  when  any  such  articles  shall 
be  liable,  in  either  country,  to  any  duty  on  being  exported  to  any 
foreign  country,  the  same  articles,  when  re-exported  from  either 
of  the  said  kingdoms  into  which  they  shall  have  been  so  imported 
as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  like  duties  as  if  they  had  been  origi- 
nally exported  from  the  kingdom  of  their  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture,  to  such  foreign  country. 

12.  ^<  That  it  is  also  proper,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
articles  of  the  consumption  of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged 
with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  such  manufacture, 
when  imported  from  the  other,  may  becharged  with  a  further  duty 
on  importation,  adequate  to  countervail  tl^e  internal  duty  on  the 
manufacture,  such  farther  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the 
internal  consumption  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties  to 
balance  which  it  shall  be  imposed,  provided  that  the  counter- 
vailing duty  to  be  paid  upon, manufactured  salt  imported  into  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  computed  upon  the  internal  duty 
playable  thereon  in  England;  and  that«  where  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material  of  any  manufacture  in  either  kingdom,  such  ma- 
nuxajture  may,  on  its  importation  into  the  said  kingdom  from  the 
other;  be  charged  with  such  a  countervailmg  duty  as  may  be  sufr 
ficient  to  subject  the  same  to  burdens  adequate  to  those  which 
such  manufacture  is  subject  to  in  consequence  of  such  duties  on 
such  raw  material  in  the  kingdom  into  which  such  manufacture 
is  so  to  be  imported ;  and  that  the  said  manufactures  so  imported 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation  as 
may  leave  the  same  subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home- 
made manufacture ;  and  that,  in  every  case  where  a  duty  shall  be 
payable  in  either  kingdom  on  any  article  carried  coastwise  from 
one  port  to  another  of  the  said  kmgdom,  the  same  article,  when 
imported  from  the  other  kingdom,  should  be  subject  to  Uie  like 
duty. 

13.  "  That,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now 
intended  to  be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  new  or  addi- 
tional duties  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  other,  except  such  additional  duties  as  may  be 
requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption,  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  resolution,  or  in  consequence  of  bounties  remaining 
on  such  article  when  exported  from  the  other  kingdom. 

14.  "  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  farther,  that 
no  new  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  here- 
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aftar  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on:  the  exportation  of  any  ar-« 
tide  of  native  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  from  the  one 
kingdom  to  the  other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem 
expedient,  ^om  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and . 
biscuits ;  provided,  that  when  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  shall  be  prohibited  by  the. 
laws  of  the  said  kingdom  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  the 
same  article,  when  exported  to  the  other  kingdom,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited to  be  re-exported  from  thence  to  any  foreign  countries. 

15.  ^^  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  that  no  boun- 
ties whatsoever  should  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate 
to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  except  also  the  boun- 
ties at  present  given  by  Great  Britain  on  beer  and  spirits  distilled 
from  corn,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks  or  com- 
pensations for  duties  paid ;  and  that  no  bounties  should  be  pay- 
able in  Ireland  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  any  British 
colonies  or  plantations,  or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  British  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  orany  manu-^ 
facture  made  of  such  article,  unless,  in  cases  where  a  similar 
bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain,  on  exportation  from  thence, 
or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback  or 
compensation  of  or  for  duties  paid  over  and  above  any  duties  paid 
thereon  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  where  any  internal  bounty 
shall  be  given,  in  either  kingdom,  on  any  goods  manufactured 
therein,  and  shall  remain  on  such  goods  when  exported,  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  adequate  thereto  may  be  laid  upon  the  importation 
of  the  said  goods  into  the  other  kingdom. 

16.  "  That  it  is*  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British 
empire,  that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign  countries 
should  be  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such 
terms  as  may  effectually  favour  the  importation  of  similar  articles 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other ;  except  in 
the  case  of  materials  of  manufacture,  which  are,  or  hereafter  may 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  duty  free ;  and 
that,  in  all  cases  where  any  articles  are  or  may  be  subject  to  higher 
duties  on  importation  into  this  kingdom,  from  the  countries  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  states  of  North  America,  than  the  like  goods 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  when  imported  as  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations,  or  as  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  such  ar- 
ticles shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  on  importation  into  Ire- 
land, from  the  countries  belonging  to  any  of  the  states  of  North 
America,  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  subject  to  on  importation 
from  the  said  countries  into  this  kingdom. 

17.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  such  privileges  of  printing  and 
vending  books,  engravings,  prints,  maps,  charts,  and  plans,  as  are 
or  may  be  legally  possessed  within  Great  Britain,  under  the  grant 
of  the  crown  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  Icopy  rights  of  the  authors 

,  and  booksellers,  the  engraved  property  of  engravers,  print  and 

,  map  sellers,  of  Great  Britain,  should  continue  to  be  protected  in 

the  manner  they  ^e  at  present  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain;  aad 
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that  it  is  just  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  for  giving  the  like  protection  to  the  copyr^hts  of  authors 
and  booksellers,  and  to  the  engraved  property  or  the  engravers, 
print  and  map  sellers  of  that  kingdom, 

18.  "  That  it  ia  expedient,  that  such  exclusive  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, arising  from  new  inventions,  as  are  now  legafiy  possessed 
within  Great  Britain,  under  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  shall 
continue  to  be  protected  in  the  manner  they  are  at  present  by  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  is  just  that  measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  tor  giving  the  like  protection 
to  similar  rights  and  privileges  in  that  kingdom ;  and  also  that  it 
is  expedient  that  regulations  should  be  adopted,  with  respect  to 
letters  patent  hereafter  to  be  granted  in  the  case  of  new  inventions, 
80  that  the  rights,  privileges,  and  restrictions,  therein  granted  and 
contained,  shall  be  of  equal  force  and  duration  throughout  both 
kingdoms. 

19.  **  That  it  is  expedient,  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  disputes,  touching  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of-  each  kingdom  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions. 

20.  *'  That  th^  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  the  gross  here- 
ditary revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  thereof 
being  secured  by  permanent  provision)  shall  produce,  after  de- 
ductmg  all  drawbacks,  re-paxnments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  pounds  in  each  year,  towards  the  support  of  the 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  shdl  direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to  the  grow- 
mg  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying  in  time  of  peace, 
the  necessary  expences  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests 
of  the  empire." 


July  22. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  ''  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  laid  before 
his  majesty,  with  an  humble  address,  assurmg  his  majesty,  that  his 
faithful  Commons  have  taken  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  important  subject  of  the  conunercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  recommended  in  his  majesty's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  which  were  laid  before  us,  by 
his  majesty's  command,  on  the  2 2d  day  of  February  last : 

*^  That,  after  a  lon^and  careful  investigation  of  the  various  ques- 
tions necessarily  arisms  out  of  this  comprehensive  subject,  we 
have  come  to  the  several  resolutions  which  we  now  humbly  present 
to  his  majesty,  and  which  we  trust,  will  form  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
vantageous and  permanent  commercial  settlement  between  his 
majesty's  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

*'  That  we  have  proceeded  on  the  foundation  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland ;  but  in  considering  so  extensive  an 
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arrangement^  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  mo* 
difications  and  exceptions,  and  we  have  added  such  regulations 
and  conditions,  as  appeared  to  us  indispensably  necessary  for  esta- 
blishing the  proposed  agreement  on  just  and  equitable  principles, 
and  for  securing  to  both  countries  those  commercial  advantages, 
to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  in  future  to  be  entitled : 
"  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  beinp:  secured  in  a  full 
and  lasting  participation  of  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies,  must, 
we  are  persuaded,  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  continuing  to 
enjoy  it  on  the  same  terms  with  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain: 

<<  And  it  is,  we  conceive,  equally  manifest,  that,  as  the  ships  and 
mariners  of  Ireland  are  to  continue,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  enjoy 
the  same 'privileges  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  provisions 
should  be  adopted  in  Ireland  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  this 
country,  for  securing  those  advantages  exclusively  to  the  subjects 
of  the  empire :  this  object  is  essentially  connected  with  the  ma- 
ritime strength  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  consequently  with 
the  safety  and  prosperity  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

"  We  therefore  deem  it  indispensable  that  these  points  should 
be  secured,  conditions  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  duration 
of  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries :  they  can  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  alone  competent  to  bind  his  n^ajesty's  subjects  in 
that  kingdom,  and  whose  legislative  rights  we  shall  ever  hold  as 
sacred  as  our  own :  ^ 

"  It  remainfii  for  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  judge,  accord- 
ing to  their  wisdom  and  discretion,  of  these  conditions,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  settlement  proposed  to  be  established  by 
mutual  consent : 

*^  Our  purpose  in  these  resolutions  is,  to  promote  alike  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects  m  both  countries;  and 
we  are  persuaded,  that  the  common  prosperity  of  the  two  king- 
doms will  be  thereby  greatly  advanced ;  the  subjects  of  each  will 
in  future  apply  themselves  to  those  branches  of  commerce  which 
they  can  exercise  with  most  advantage,  and  the  wealth,  so  diffused 
through  every  part,  will  operate  as  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole : 
'^  We  have  thus  far  performed  our  part  in  this  important  bu- 
siness, and  we  trust  that  in  the  whole  of  its  progress,  reciprocal 
interests  and  mutual  afi^ction  will  insure  that  spirit  of  umon  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  great  end  which  the  two  countries 
have  equally  in  view : 

'<  In  this  persuasion  we  look  forward  with  confidence,  to  the 
final  coiiipletion  of  a  measure  which,  while  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
harmony  and  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms,  must,  by  aug- 
menting their  resources,  uniting  their  efforts,  and  consolidating 
their  strength,  afford  his  majesty  the  surest  means  of  establishing 
on  a  lasting,  foundation,  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  the 
empire." 

After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Lord  BeaucfaiUDp  and 
Mr.  £den>  and  supported  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
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Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  began  by  an  allusion  to  lord  Bean-* 
champ's  apology  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  approving 
of  the  original  propositions,  and  yet  objecting  to  the  resolu- 
tions as  now  before  the  House,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  himself  in  much  greater  danger  of  the  censure  of 
inconsistency;  for  so  far  was  he  from  approving  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  that  he  most  sincerely  and  heartily  reprobated 
them  both,  although  he  confessed  that  they  appeared  at  the 
same  time  to  be  completely  contradictory  to  each  other.  He 
believed,  indeed,  that  there  never  had  been  known  two  system$ 
60  diametrically  opposite,  and  yet  each  so  objectionable,  as  the 
two  systems,  that  which  hrfd  been  sent  from  Ireland,  and  that 
which  had  originated  in  that  House,  were  in  all  their  parts. 
His  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Eden)  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  sum  up  the  whole  account  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  he  was  afraid  the  calculation  would  be 
found  much  too  sanguine;  and  so  far  from  each  country 
gaining  by  the  arrangement,  they  would  both  of  tliem  be  con- 
siderable losers.  Great  Britain  would  lose  her  own  market, 
and  the  direct  trade  to  her  colonies,  together  with  her  navi- 

Sation  laws,  on  which  her  strength  and  importance  so  much 
epended,  while  Ireland   would   lose  her  constitution,  and 
again  become  a  dependent,  subordinate  kingdom. 

One  strong  objection  against  the  arrangement  with  him 
was,  that  there  was  at  present  ho  necessity  for  it,  and  that 
such  an  arrangement  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  brought 
forward,  but  only  resorted  to  when  it  was  found  necessary. 
This  necessity  was  known  by  the  minister  and  his  friends  to  be 
so  essential  to  the  propriety  of  the  plan,  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured on  many  occasions  to  enforce  it  by  that  topic. 
But  what  means  did  he  take  to  point  out  the  necessity  f  The 
principal  one  was  that  which  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Jenkinson).had  just  stated,  namely,  that 
the  necessity  of  such  an  adjustment  had  been  declared  by  a  re- 
solution, which  he  had  the  honour  to  move  in  that  House  in 
the  year  1782.  He  declared  then,  as  he  had  declared  before, 
that  no  idea  of  a  commercial  regulation  had  been  entertained 
by  the  administration  of  that  day,  in  proposing  that  resolu- 
tion. There  were  at  that  time  certainly  some  regulations 
wanting  between  the  two  countries;  but  those  regulations 
were  to  extend  to  political  objects  alone,  and  not  to  commer- 
cial; they  were  partly  to  establish  what  was  much  wanted, 
something  to  replace  that  power,  which,  in  their  struggles  for 
independence,  the  Irish  had  imprudendy  insisted  on  having 
abolished,  and  which  he  had  himself  given  up,  in  compliance 
with  the  strong  current  of  the  prejudices  of  that  nation, 
though  with  a  reluctance  that  nothing  but  irresistible  necessity 
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could  have  overcome*  The  power,  which  he  wished  to  have 
seen  replaced  was  that,  which  had  been  so  often  of  late  un- 
der discussion  in  parUament,  and  which  had  been  variously 
termed,  being  sometimes  called  commercial,  at  other  times 
external,  and  frequently,  imperial  legislation.  It  certainly 
was  highly  necessary,  that  power  being  precipitately  abolished, 
that  some  succedaneum  should  be  found  for  it ;  for  without 
one  general  and  superintending  authority  to  embrace  and 
comprehend  the  whole  system  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire, 
it  n^ust  necessarily  happen,  that  much  confusion  and  great  in- 
xonvenience  would  ta]se  place.  It  was  an  unpromising  cir- 
cumstance in  those  resolutions,  that  they  were  not  so  much 
argued  to  be  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  those  who  brought 
them  forward,  as  of  a  strained  and  fabricated  opinion,  said  to 
have  originated  with  a  former  administration,  aiid,  as  such, 
forced  down  the  throats  of  those  who  had  composed  that  ad- 
ministration, and  under  the  sanction  of  their  names  imposed 
upon  the  House.  He  declared,  that  such  gentlemen  as  had 
asserted,  that  that  resolution  went  to  any  idea  of  commercial 
regulation,  asserted  wliat  was  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  and 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth. 

Having  so  often  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  House  in  de» 
bating  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
woula  not  now  enter  into  any  arguments  on  the  detail  of  the 
resolutions ;  but  would  confine  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  ge- 
neral question  of  policy  and  justice  that  arose  out  of  the  whol^ 
But  admitting  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  commercial 
arrangement,  how  was  it  to  be  ascertained  which  system  was 
best,  when  two  systems  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  very 
same  person,  the  one  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
to  which  it  had  agreed,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  the 
English  parliament?  Those  two  systems,  each  invented  by 
the  same  person,  each  promising  the  same  effect,  the  mutual 
and  permanent  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  one  professing  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  other,  were 
unfortunately  so  completely  contradictory  as  to  afford  no  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  single  argument  in  support  of  the  one, 
that  did  not  app^  with  equal  force  against  the  other.  He 
desired  to  know  why  the  motives  for  making  so  complete  and 
effectual  an  alteration,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  in  the  words  of 
every  one  of  the  propositions,  had  not  been  communicated  to 
parliament  ?  Was  the  right  honourable  gentleman  encourag- 
ed to  this  omission  by  that  confidence  which  so  many  of  his 
friends  had  declared  they  placed  in  him  ?  a  confidence  so  un- 
limited and  so  determined  as  not  to  give  way  to  the  vast  body 
of  evidence  which  was  offered  to  that  House,  and  which  they  ♦ 
had  since  confirmed  by  their  oaths  at  th^  bar  of  the  House 
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of  Lords.  If  confidence^  and  blind  acquiescence  in  tlie  opi- 
nion of  others  was  a  proper  ground  of  parliamentary  conduct, 
he  thouglit  that  confidence  ought  to  be  ratlier  placed  with 
those  persons,  who,  firom  their  number,  fi*om  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  fi*om  their  interest  in  it,  and  from  their  oaths, 
were  much  better  intitled  to  it  than  a  single  individual  could 
possibly  be.  It  was  not  his  intention,  however,  at  present^  to 
make  any  effort  to  overturn  or  destroy  this  confidence  in  the 
minister ;  for  being  intirely  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  it 
was  founded,  so  must  he  be  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  it 
-could  be  attacked. 

He  reprobated  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  which 
had  been  conducted  on  a  principle  of  making  each  parliament 
state  what  it  would  be  willing  to  accept,  instead  of  what  it 
would  be  satisfied  to  give.     Whereas  on  the  contrary,  the 
proper  mode  would  have  been,  for  each  parliament  to  have 
well  weighed  what  they  could  give,  and  then  they  would  have 
been  competent  to  determine;  for  each  knowing,  and  having 
specified  what  it  could  dye,  and  the  other  ascertaining  what  It 
was  to  receive,  it  woi^kl  be  easy  to  strike  a  balance  between 
them ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  was  first  brought  to 
-make  har  demands  on  Great  Britain  in  the  eleven  propositions 
«ent  fi'om  thence,  and  Great  Britain  in  her  turn  had  made  her 
demands  on  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  amend- 
ed propositions.     Hence  it  was,  that  the  whole  plan  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  equally  detested,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.     This  equal  and  violent  degree  of  aversion  had  af- 
forded room  for  a  weak  and  pitiful  argument  that  he  had 
heard  used,  that  the  clangour  of  one  cpuptry  against  the  reso- 
lutions, was  a  stroi^  argument  in  favour  of  them  with  the 
other.     After  exposing  the  fiiUacy  and  iUiberal  tendency  of 
such  an  argument,  he  observed,  that  it  was  in  one  respect  the 
most  fortunate  argument  he  had  ever  known ;  for  being  built 
on  the  unpc^ularity  of  the  measure,  it  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  that  unpopularity,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent^  and  was 
equally  applicable  in  both  kingdoms,  the  plan  bein^  equally 
^execrated  in  both.    It  was  an  unhappy  omen,  that  m  an  ar- 
rangement proposed  as  a  basis  for  mutual  ai&ction,  and  a 
ple^e  of  mutual  advantage,  each  party  to  the  negotiation  had 
discovered  the  strongest  motives  of  discontent,  and  the  strongest 
grounds  of  jealousy  and  apprehendon.     A  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  indulged  the  benevolence  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  luxuxiancy  c^his  fimcy,  with  a  picture 
of  a  liberal  system  of  commerce  without  any  restraint  what- 
ever; but  after  amusing  himself  and  the  House  with  his  the- 
ories, he  at  last  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  only  amusing 
them,  for  that,  they  wcxe  ioQ^pble  of  being  applied  to  the 
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case  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  recommended  it  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  for  the  future^  rather  to  employ  his  in- 
genuity in  discovering  what  was  practicable  and  useful,  in- 
stead of  hunting  for  systems,  which,  however  beautiful  in 
theory,  were  perfectly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 
When  he  had  said,  that  he  had  regretted  the  giving  up  the 
power  of  external  legislation,  as  like^  to  prejudice  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be  replaced, 
he  desired  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  to  seek  for  it  again ; 
what  he  meant  was,  to  find  some  system,  that  without  reckim- 
ing  the  power,  or  infringing  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  full 
emancipation  and  indepenaence  formerly  conc^ed  to  Ireland, 
should  afford  the  means  of  avoiding  that  confusion  which  was 
otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pression on  a  former  occasion  that  somewhat  surprized  him, 
as  little  calculated  to  allay  those  apprehensions  in  Ireland 
which  he  had  so  wantonly  excited*  He  had  said,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  his  intention  to  resume  that  legislative  supremacy 
xyver  Ireland  in  so  short  a  time  after  having  relinquished  it* 
For  his  par^  he  did  not  think  any  time  coulg  be  long  enou^ 
io  justify  this  country  in  again  possessing  herself  of  those  fe» 
gislative  rightf ,  which  she  had  so  solemnly  surrendered ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parliament  was 
siven  up,  although  he  might  lament  the  necessity,  and  per- 
haps dread  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure,  yet  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  inviolaUe  compact,  that  could  never  be  receded 
from  without  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  public  faith;  and  he 
should  have  thought  it  equally  repugnant  to  th^  true  sense 
of  the  compact  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  have  endeavoured 
to  get  back  the  power  then  resigned  by  a  fraudulent  negocia- 
tion  like  the  present,  as  by  a  direct  and  barefaced  act  of 
power. 

.  He  adverted  to  the  argument  that  had  been  used  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  fourth  and  fifUi  resolutions,  by  comparing  the 
princi{defi  of  them  with  treaties  between  independent  and  so- 
vereign states,  arraigning  it  as  weak  and  inapplicable  to  the 
relative  situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  to 
stand  B&e^  the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement.  Ireland  was 
to  be  bound  to  adopt  laws  made  by  Great  Britain,  of  the 
.  nature  and  tendency  of  which  she  was  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  judging,  because  they  were  not  expressly  stipulated  at  the 
time  of  making  the  treaty;  and  therefore  she  was  s6  far  to  give 
up  her  legislative  discretion  and  free  agency  into  the  hands  of 
Oreat  Britain;  whereas  he  defied  any  gentleman  to  produce  a 
nngle  instance  of  any  prince  or  state  having  ever  made  such  a . 
Mcrjfice^  OF  if  they  had,  he  would  then  contend  for  it,  that 
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such  prince  or  state  was  no  longer  indqiend^t^  but  was  be- 
come a  vassal  and  feud  to  the  other.     '  . 

But  there  was  another  strong  objection  to  the  system,  inas- 
much as  it  contained  a  principle  that  essentially  intrenched 
on  the  constitution  of  Irdand  in  another  particular ;  this  was 
the  compelling  her  to  set  apart,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  certain 
tsum  over  which  she  was  hereafter  to  have  nocontroul,  nor  any 
power  of  resumption.  This  he  argued  in  the  strongest  and  most 
brilliant  manner,  shewing  how  modem  Uberty,  which  he  con- 
trasted with  that  of  ancient  nations,  depended  on  the  limited 
duration  of  pecuniary  grants.     This  limitation  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  the  legislature  to  withhold  supplies  until  grievances 
should  be  redressed.     This  check  on  the  executive  authority 
would  be  completely  done  away,  if  a  sum  of  money  ade- 
quate to  the  immediate  expences  of  domestic  government  were 
permanently  to  be  granted.      This  principle  of  temporary 
grants  had  been  never  abandoned  by  the  parUament  of  Great 
Britain,  except  in  a  particular  instance,  where  a  permanent 
grant  was  necessaiy  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
ta  the  public  creditors ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
any  gentleman  ^ould  think  of  a  minister  who  should  propose 
to  make  the  malt  and  land  tax  perpetual;  and  yet  this  he  de- 
clared to  be  an  exactly  similiar  proposal.    It  was,  he  granted^ 
true^  that  the  surplus  of  the  hereditarj?^  revenue  ought  never  to 
be  so  considerable  as  to  operate  in  dais  manner ;  but  he  was 
at  liberty  to  argue  it  so,  because,  if  it  were  to  be  contradicted, 
then  would  it  follow  that  this  compensation  to  Great  Britain 
was  nugatory  and  contemptible. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  recommended  firmness 
to  parliament  in  the. course  of  the  business,  and  he  himself 
would  join  in  recommending  that  temper  as  well  on  every  other 
occasion  as  the  present ;  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  recommending  firmness,  had  unfor- 
tunately confounded  the  meaning  of  that  temper,  and  meant, 
instead  of  firmness,  obstinancy  and  presumption.     The  dis- 
contents of  the  people  were  argued  from,  as  the  cause  which 
rendered  this  arrangement  necessary.     He  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  were  discontents,  but  they  were  not  the  fore- 
runners or  cause  of  these  resolutions,  they  were  their  effect  and 
consequence.     But  how  were  these  discontents  to  be  appeased 
by  the  plan  now  going  forward,  or  what  reason  was  there  for 
such  a  hope?  Wasj  it  because  that  from  their  first  appearance     ' 
in  each  of  the  different  shapes  which  they  had  assumed,  they 
had  raised  an  universal  outcry  in  both  kingdoms  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  each  nation  under  .them 
were  looked  upon  by  both  as  trivial  and  insignificant  in  the 
extreme;  while,  on  the  contrary,  what  each  was  to  give,  wat 
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'  eoi^kkred  as  most  valuable^  and  greatly  to  be  regretted?  He 
aMured  the  House,  that  if,,  by  the  exertion  of  influence  and 
corruption,  the  resolutions  could  be  got  through  the  Irish  par- 
liamenty  so  violent  was  the  aversion  of  the  people  of  that 
country  to  them,  that  they  would  unquestionably  in  a  short 
time  be  able  to  effect  their  repeal :  for  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  must  at  last  be  obeyed,  when  their  views  were  stcd- 
fastly  directed  to  one  great  object,  and  regularly  enforced  by 
firm  and  constitutional  exertions. 

It  was,  he  concluded,  extremely  unfortunate  and  ominous, 
that  this  syilm^  which  professed  to  be  a  pledge  of  future 
affection  betiVMn  the  two  countries,  should  be  so  odious  and 
detestable  to  mdx  of  them.  He  deckred,  that  if  it  was  a 
philter,  it  was,  of  all  he  had  ever  heard  o^  the  most  disgusts 
ing  and  nauseous;  but  still  the  minister,  like  a  self-sufficient 
physician,  was  determined  to  pour  the  draught  down  the 
throats  of  his  patients,  assuring  them,  that  however  it  might 
hurt  their  tastes  and  violate  thdur  inclinations  at  the  time, 
yet  when  swalbwed,  it  would  amply  compensate  their  suffer- 
ngs,  by  the  comfortable  effects  they  would  in  the  end  find 
*irom  it. 

The  address  was  a^eed  to,  and  leave  was  ffiven  to  bring  in  a  bill 
<^  for  finall3r  regulatmg  the  intercourse  and  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,^ 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  kingdoms."  The  bill  was  after- 
wards brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 


Mr*  PitVs  Motion  fob  a  Reform  in  the  Representation 
OF.  THE  People  in  Parliament. 

April  18. 

THE  weiffht  and  influence  of  government  had  hitherto' been 
exerted  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  the  measure  of  a 
reform  in  parliament;  but  the  minister  having  pledged  himself 
to  exercise  the  whole  weight  of  his  official  situation  to  attain  it, 
fhe  present  opportunity  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  favourable 
it  could  ever  experience.  The  question  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  this  day,  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  who 
concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  moving,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people  of  England  in  parliament."  The  plan  which  he  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose^  was  to  transfer  the  right  of  chusing  repre- 
VOL.  Ul.  L 
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sentatives  from  thirty-eix  of  such  boroughs  as  had  already,  or  werfe 
falling  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  such  cMef  towns  and 
cities  as  were  at  present  unrepresented — That  a  fund  should 
be  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  owners  and  holder^ 
of  such  boroughs  disfranchised,  an  appreciated  compensation  for 
their  property  —  That  the  taking  this  compensation  should  be  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor,  and  if  not  taken  at  present,  should 
be  placed  out  at  compound  interest,  until  it  became  an  irresistible 
bait  to  such  proprietors.  He  also  meant  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  copyholders  as  well  as  freeholders. 
Such  was  the  outline  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  *.    The  motion  was  sup- 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  committee,  with 
whom  Mr.  Pitt  conferred  on  the  formation  of  his  Plan,  gave  the  following 
"  Summary  Explanation  of  ita  Principles,"  at  a  public  meeting : 

"  The  number  of  additional  representatives  to  the  great  districts  is  pro- 
posed  to  be  seventy-two;  for  which  the  disfranchisement  of  thirty-six 
small  boroughs  would  be  wanted.  The  means  by  which  so  considerable 
a  surrender  of  the  right  to  return  members  to  parliament  is  expected  to 
be  obtained,  is  certainly  adequate,  to  the  end  proposed,' and  yet  in  the 
view,  either  of  equity  or  of  expedience,  perfectly  unexceptionable. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  be  set  apart,  as  a  fund 
for  compensation  to  the  boroughs  which  may  be  disfranchised ;  that  this 
whole  sum  be  divided  into  thirty-six  shares,  of  which,  that  each  borough 
agreeing  to  surrender  its  elective  right,  and  applying,  by  petition  from  two 
thirds  of  its  elector^,  to  parliament  for  th$it  purpose,  be  entitled  to  one 
share,  to  be  distributed  in  due  proportion  among  the  several  persons  in- 
terested therein,  according  to  their  respective  equitable  claims,  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  committees  are  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  contested  elections;  by 
which,  if  any  question  should  arise,  touching  the  right  of  voting,  or  whether 
the  petitioners  are  actually  two  thirds  of  the  voters,  such  question  shall 
be  deci.ded :  that  the  interest  of  these  thirty-six  shares,  or  several  prin- 
cipal sums  of  money,  be  suffered  to  accumulate  and  be  added  to  each  prin- 
cipal sum,  until,  by  the  decision  of  such  committee,  each  sum,  principal 
and  interest  included,  shall  be  awarded  to  some  small  borough  on  its 
voluntary  application  to  be  disfranchised.  By  this  provision,  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, if  not  large  enough  at  first  to  induce  the  decayed  boroughs 
to  surrender  their  obnoxious  rights,  would  continually  increase,  and  the 
temptation  to  resign  them  would  become  ultimately  irresistible. 

"  By  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  reformation,  a  subsequent 
improvement  of  the  borough  representation  would  be  ascertained,  and 
carried  into  execution  on  similar  terms;  and,  moreover,  a  principle  of 
futiure  and  perpetual  improvement  in  the  representation  of  towns  to  an 
indefinite  extent  would  be  established. 

**  When  the  representation  of  the  counties  and  the  metropK>lis  shall 
have  been  rectified  in  the  mode  and  to  the  extent  already  described,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  second  sum  be  set  apart  to  induce  such  decayed  or  in- 
considerable boroughs  aforesaid,  as  may  still  remain,  to  make  a  farther 
surrender  of  the  right  of  electing  members  of  parliament,  in  order  that 
such  right  may  be  transferred  to  the  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  unrepresented  places,  whenever  such  unrepresented  places 
•hall  respectively  petition  parliament  for  the  same  —  Also,  that  the  elective 
franchise,  exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  few  inhabitants,  members  of  the  cor- 
porate body  in  certain  towns^  may  be  imparted  to  the  inhabitants^  house* 
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ported  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Arden,  and  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, and  opposed  by  Mr.  Powys,  Lord  North,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  RoUe,  and  Mr.  Young. 

Mr,  Fox  said,  that  after  the  many  occasions  on  which  he 
had  expressed  what  his  sentiments  were  on  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation,  he  should  not  consider  himself 
under  any  great  necessity  of  troubling  the  House,  had  there 


holders  of  such  towns,  occupying  houses  assessed  to  a  certain  small  amount, 
on  the  voluntary  application  of  such  corporate  bodies  to  |)arliament  to 
surrender  their  exclusive  privileges. 

"  The  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  many  substantial  house- 
holders in  the  metropolis,  the  unrepresented  towns,  and  those  towns  where 
the  right  of  representation  is  at  present  exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  few  in- 
habitants, would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  several  transfers, 
and  communications  of  the  elective  right  proposed  in  the  two  parts  of  this 
system.  The  admission  of  copyholders  to  the  right  of  voting  at  county 
elections,  would  form  a  still  greater,  and  a  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
addition  to  the  constituent  body;  for  which,  it  is  understood,  that  a 
sepai-ate  bill  would  be  provided  accordingly.  Regulations  also  for  mul- 
tiplying the  places  of  poll  in  the  counties,  for  the  better  ascertainment  of 
the  right  of  voting,  for  reducing  expence,  and  preventing  bribery  at  elec- 
tions, would  be  included  as  subsidiary  parts  of  the  same  system." 

"  I.  Estimate  of  the  number  of  boroughs  that  would  probably  be  dis- 
franchised, and  the  consequent  addition  of  members  that  would  be  made 
to  the  larger  districts  and  to  unrepresent;^d  towns ;  and  also  the  number  of 
large  towns  in  which  tlie  exclusive  right  of  the  corporations  to  elect  mem- 
bers would  be  imparted  to  the  substantial  inhabitants,  householders  of  the 
same  respectively ;  provided  Mr.  Pitt's  whole  plan  should  be  adopted  by 
parliament. 

Boroughs. 

"  By  the  first  part  of  his  plan  would  be  disfranchised,  on  volun- 
tary surrender,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  representation  of  the  counties 
and  the  metropolis        -----.---36 

"  By  the  second  part,  to  give  representatives  to  certain  large  un- 
represented towns,  at  least     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4 

"  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  whole  future  disfranchisement 
under  this  head :  but  there  are  at  least  four  large  unrepresented  towns 
in  immediate  view,  as  fit  to  receive  the  right  of  representation;  for 
which  transfer,  consequently,  the  disfranchisement  of  at  least  four 
boroughs  would  be  wanted. 

**  Total  of  disfranchised  boroughs       ------      40 

**  Corporations  of  arge  towns  that  probably  would  surrender  their 
exclusive  right  of  representation     -------10 

Members. 
**  Addition  to  the  metropolis  and  the  counties  -        -        -         *j% 

«*.  To  unrepresented  towns       -,       ----        -       .-        -  8 

**  Representation  thrown  open  in  ten  large  towns     -     .  -        -         ao 

**  Total  addition  of  representatives  to  the  public       -       -       -       100 
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not  been  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  intro^ 
duction  of  the  present  question.  That  he  had  always  been 
a  friend  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  was  a  fact  i^hich  did  not 
require  to  be  repeated.  Whether  the  means  taken  t6  effect 
that  principle  were  such  as  were  most  unexceptionable  must 
remain  for  future  discussion,  but  could  not  provoke  his  op- 
position to  the  motion.  There  remained  ample  opportu- 
nities in  the  stages  of  the  bill  to  examine  and  correct  it ; 
opportunities  which  in  themselves  would  be  the  highest  ac- 
quisition. In  the  review  which  had  been  taken  of  the.  ques- 
tion that  night,  means  had  been  used  to  implicate  the  Ame- 
rican war  in  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  by  suggesting 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  burgage  tenures, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  withdrawn,  that  war  would  have 
had  a  more  speedy  termination.  He  acknowledged,  that 
it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  have 
brought  that  war  to  a  period  had  they  considered  it  an 
improper  one;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  must  have  been 
done,  would  have  been  such,  as  he  should  little  expect  to 
hear  recommended  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  When  the  delay  of  a  few  days  in  passing  the  sup- 
plies had  been  represented  last  year  as  the  most  heinous  pro- 
ceeding, what  would  have  been  the  enormity  of  stopping,  not 
only  the  ordnance  supply,  as  was  the  case,  but  all  the  other 
supplies  also,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  event  mentioned  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  namely^  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  House  ot  Commons  to  put  a  period  to  a  war. 
This  would  be  a  conduct  worthy  of  a  House  of  Commons,  in 
certain  situations,  and  w^ould  shew  them  to  be  sensible  of  their 
due  weight  and  importance  in  the  scale  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  they  were  not  the  instruments  of  a  superior  power. 


II.  "  Estimate  of  the  Augmentation  of  the  constituent  body,  that  would 
be  effected  by  the  several  extensions  of  the  right  of  suffrage  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

^  Householders  added  in  Maiybone,  Pancras^  and  other  un- 
represented parts  of  the  metropolis,  about       -        -        -        -  10,000 
"  Unrepresented  freeholders  in  the  city  of  London      -        -  x,ooo 
"  Copynolders  in  Middlesex,  including  the  metropolis          -  7,000 
"  Copyholders  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom       -        - "      -  65^060 
**  Householders  in  Birmingham,  MancKester,   Sheffield,  and 
Leeds,  independent  of  other  unrepresented  towns,  to  whom  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  parliament  may  be  imparted       -  9,000 
"  Householders  in  Scarborough,  Bury,  Bath,  &c.         -        -  6,500 
"  Unrepresented  freeholders  of  HuHshire,  probable  about    -  500 

"  Total  addition        --------  99,000 
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kept  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  register  edicts,  and  to  per- 
form an  annual  routine  of  buginess. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  merit  of  dissolving  the  cohe- 
sion of  parties  which  existed  in  that  House.  That  cohesion 
did  exist,  was  a  truth  in  which  he  took  too  much  pride  to 
think  of  denying,  and  from  which  this  country  had  derived 
too  much  advantage  to  be  an  enemy  to:  his  connections  were 
formed  on  liberal  and  systematic  principles,  and  could  not  be 
dissolved  by  any  regulations,  as  long  as  the  same  union  in 
sentiment  and  principles  continued  to  cement  them.  When  an 
honourable  gentleman  said,  that  parties  formed  on  one  side  of 
the  House  occasioned  ^milar  enga^roents  on  the  other ;  he 
should  bav0  considered,  that  it  equimy  applied  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  But  there  might  be  circumstances  which  induced  that 
honourable  gentlemait  to  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
dissolution  of  such  attachments,  if  they  obliged  him  to  sup- 
port and  defend  measures  in  which  his  opinions  did  not  cor^ 
respond:  if  they  found  htm  to  act  one  way  and  think  anothen 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  pant  to  be  disengaged  from  such  connections,  and  re- 
sign the  load  which  seemed  so  much  to  oppress  him. 

To  that  principle  which,  by  a  diminution  of  the  members 
for  boroughs,  tended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  represen- 
tatives for  counties,  he  was  sincerely  a  friend.     But  while  he 
was  thus  explicit  on  the  subject  of  his  approbation,  it  was  but 
just  to  mention,  that  there  was  another  point  to  which  he  to- 
tally objected.     With  all  the  respect  which  he  always  paid  to 
a  House  of  Commons,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  present 
House,  he  could  perceive  in  it  no  superlative  excellence,  no 
just  superiority,  which  could  justify  the  suspension  of  the  ope- 
« ration  qf  this  bill.     To  defer  for  the  period  of  six  years  any 
system  of  reform,  however  partial  and  inadequate,  was  by  no 
means  complying  with  the  declared  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  this  country ;  whose  voice,  though  by  no  means 
to  be  acknowledged  as  that  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
must  conform,  when  they  were  directed  by  any  sudden  im- 
pulse, as  the  opinions  of  a  moment,  should  always  be  obeyed 
on  points  whicli  the  experience  and  consideration  of  years 
had  taught  them  finally  to  decide  upon.     The  people,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said,  had  ^o  peculiar  obliga^ 
tions  to  this  parliament,  for  uncommon  instances  of  that  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  could  warrant  so  implicit  a  reliance 
in  it.     No  very  flattering  proofs  of  extraordinary  attention  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  given  by  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers,  in  their  support  of  that  excellent  measure,  the 
Westminster  scrutiny !  And  no  very  splendid  testimony  of 
their  prudence  in  financial  concerns,  could  be  drawn  from  the 
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commutation  tax !  This  was  a  proceeding  the  hardship  of 
which  they  already  felt ;  and  there  were  some  others  now  in 
agitation,  which  were  not  likely  to  turn  out  much  more  fa- 
vourable. These  only  were  the  reasons  the  people  could  have 
for  a  reliance  in  the  present  parliament.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  say  any  thing  which  could  be  construed  into  invective 
against  them  ;,  he  had  before  been  accused  of  insulting  them ; 
he  did  not  know  that  he  had  done  so,  but  if  heat  should  have 
led  him  at  any  time  to  say  any  thing  which  could  have  that  ap- 
pearance, he  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  it.  There  was  nothing 
in  any  of  these  circumstances  which  could  impress  them  on 
his  memory ;  but  he  had  observed,  that  nothing  he  ever  said 
in  his  warmest  moments,  had  ever  drawn  forth  so  much  pas- 
sion and  ill  temper  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  as  when  he 
attempted  to  praise  them. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  in  this  instance,  re- 
ceded from  those  opinions  which  on  two  former  occasions  he 
seemed  to  maintain,  and  the  alteration  which  he  had  now 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  a  specific  plan,  was  infinitely  for  the 
worse.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  the  ob- 
jections, which  the  idea  of  innovation  raised  in  the  minds  of 
some,  by  diminishing  the  extent  and  influence  of  reformation. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  government,  the  principle  of 
innovation,  but  which  should  more  properly  be  called  amend- 
ment, was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  practice  of  the 
constitution.  In  every  species  of  government  (putting  abso- 
lute monarchy  out  of  the  question,  as  one  which  ought  never  to 
exist  in  any  country)  democracy  and  aristocracy  were  always 
in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement,  when  experience  came  to 
the  aid  of  theory  and  speculation.  In  all  these,  the  voice  of 
the  people,  when  deliberately  and  generally  collected,  was 
invariably  sure  to  succeed.  There  were  moments  of  periodi- 
cal impulse  and  delusion,  in  which  they  should  not  be  erati- 
fied,  but  when  the  views  of  a  people  had  been  formed  and 
determined  on  the  attainment  of  any  object,  they  must  ulti- 
mately succeed.  On  this  subject  the  people  of  this  country 
had  petitioned  from  time  to  time,  and  their  applications  were 
made  to  their  parliament.  For  every  reason,  therefore,  they 
should  be  gratified,  lest  they  might  be  inclined  to  sue  for  re- 
dress in  another  quarter,  where  their  application  would  have 
every  probability  of  success,  from  the  experience  of  last  year. 
Failing  in  their. representatives,  they  might  have  recourse  to 
prerogative. 

It  had  been  urged,  that  now,  while  this  business  was  in 
agitation,  the  people  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  had  not 
petitioned  to  be  represented.  This  was  an  argument  which 
at  this  time,  of  all  others,  could  have  but  littfe  height  5  for 
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while  they  were  alarmed  for  their  trade,  and  their  subsistence, 
it  was  no  time  for  them  to  set  about  making  improvements  in 
that  constitution,  in  which  they  were  not  certain  how  long 
they  might  have  any  share.  On  the  eve  of  emigration,  they 
were  to  look  for  this  in  anothjer  country,  to  which  their  pro- 
perty and  business  were  soon  to  be  transferred.  The  different 
parts  of  this  plan  would  certainly,  in  a  committee,  be  sub- 
mitted to  modification  and  amendment ;  but  as  it  now  stood, 
admitting  only  the  first  principle,  every  other  part,  and  the 
means  taken  to  attain  the  principle^  were  highly  objectionable. 
He  should  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  he  would  never  agree 
to  admit  the  purchasing  from  a  majority  of  electors  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole.  In  this  he  saw  so  much  injustice,  and 
so  much  repugnance  to  the^  true  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
that  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  for  one  moment.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  property  of  a  borough  was  in  one 
man,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  disposing  of  it,  on*  the 
terms  this  day  mentioned.  For  wheii  a  particular  sum  was 
laid  down  for  a  particular  purchaser,  and  interest  suffered  to 
accumulate  on  that  sum,  the  man  must  be  a  fool,  who  could 
be  in  haste  to  get  possession  of  it.  There  was  something  in- 
jurious in  holding  out  pecuniary  temptations  to  an  English- 
man to  relhiquish  his  franchise  on  the  one  band,  and  a  poli- 
tical principle  which  equally  forbad  it  on  another.  He  was 
uniformly  of  an  opinion,  which,  though  not  a  popular  one, 
he  was  ready  to  aver,  that  the  right  of  governing  was  not 
property,  but  a  trust ;  and  that  whatever  was  given  for  con- 
stitutional purposes,  should  be  resumed,  when  those  purposes 
should  no  longer  be  carried  into  effect. 

There  were  instances  of  gentlemen  offering  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  they  might  have  in  boroughs,  to  the  public  good. 
He  expressed,  however,  his  surprise,  that  the  present  propo- 
sition was  not  attended  by  any  liberal  offers  from  those  whom 
government  had  loaded  with  honours,  and  whose  comiection 
with  the  present  administration  should  naturally  excite  an  ex- 
pectation of  something  more  liberal  than  a  procedure  by  mere 
bargain  and  sale.  He  was  averse  to  the  idea  of  confining  par- 
liamentary situations  to  men  of  large  fortunes,  or  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  public  professions. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  there  was  scarcely  any  man  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  parliament,  as  not  to  know, 
that  the  House  would  lose  half  its  force.  It  was  not  from  men 
of  large  and  easy  fortunes,  that  attention,  vigiknce,  energy, 
and  enterprize,  were  to  be  expected.  Human  nature  was  too 
fond  of  gratification  not  to  be  somewhat  attentive  to  it  when 
the  means  were  at  hand ;  and  the  b  st  and  most  meritorious 
pubUe  services  had  always  been  performed  by  perscms  in  cir- 
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cumstances  removed  from  opulence.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  need  not  be  ashamed  to  take  some  of  those  r^ula- 
tions  formed  in  the  time  of  the  protector,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
For  though  he  was  a  character  too  odious  ever  to  be  the  object 
of  praise  or  imitation^  his  statutes^  confirmed  afterwards  by 
his  successor,  Charles  II.,  bear  strong  marks  of  genius  and 
ability ;  for  his  political  disposition  was  as  good  as  that  of  hia 
successor,  and  his  genius  infinitely  more  powerful.  He  con- 
cluded with  eamesdy  entreating  all  sides  of  the  House  to  am* 
cur  in  the  question.  He  was  sorry  the  honourable  gentkmmi 
who  spoke  before  him  did  not  in  all  the  warmth  he  professed 
on  the  occasion,  take  the  most  conciliatory  mode  of  acquiring 
strength  to  it*  Instead  of  reproaching  the  noble  lord  (North) 
for  confining  himself  to  old  arguments  and  observatioiiSi  he 
should  rather  tremble  for  the  success  with  which  those  old  ob- 
servations had  been  applied  by  his  noble  firiend,  and  the  con- 
trary &te  which  had  before  attended  the  novel  and^  more 
variable  stile  of  the  minister. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  the  House  di- 
vided: 

TeUer^.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Repeal  of  the  Cotton  Tax. 


April  20. 

nriTEl  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  peti- 
-^  tions  against  the  tax  imposed  last  year  on  cottons,  cotton  stufi, 
&c.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave  '^  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and 
amend  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reijB;n  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  imposing  a  duty  by  excise  on  certam  cotton 
manufactures,  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said  bill  as  inq>ofled  a 
duty  on  plain  cottons  and  fustians." 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  he  said,  with  great  satisfiiction  to  second 
.the  motion,  concurring  as  he  did  completely  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argum«it«  He 
thought  it  highly  necessary  to  dedar^  that  he  voted  for 
the  motion  on  a  very  different  ground  firom  ihal  stated 
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by  the  right  honoorable  gentleman  in  the  commencement 
dfhis  gpeech.     He  accected  to  the  motion,  not  because  he 
thought  the  manufacturen  of  Manchester  had  either  exag^ 
gerated  &cts,  or  faikd  in  making  out  their  case,  but  because 
they  had  so  &r  made  out  their  case  as  to  satisfy  his  mind,  that 
tiie  allegations  stated  in  their  petition  had  been  completely 
proved  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  and  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  recollect  the  evi- 
dence he  had  heard,  and  would  ground  such  fair  and  just 
computations  lipm  the  price  of  labour,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  duty,  as  each 
warrimted,  he  believed  he  would  find  himself  a  good  deal 
mistaken  in  the  computations  that  he  had  made,  and  that  the 
Tevenue  to  be  given  up  and  abandoned,  wajs  by  no  means  so 
large  as  he  had  imagined,  nor,  in  fact,  larger  than  the  sum  the 
manufacturers  themselves  had  stated  it  to  be  in  evidence* 
Mr«  Fox  declared  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  erroneous, 
and  stated  in  what  he  disagreed  with  him.     He  had  not  a 
doubt  that  the  manufiK:turers  were  strictly  warranted  in  every 
thing  that  they  had  alleged  in  their  petition,  and  asserted  in  evi- 
dence; and  that  the  revenue  to  be  relinquished  was  certainly 
a  trifle,  compareci  with  the  mjury  and  embarrassment  so  capital 
a  manufiieture  would  have  sustained,  had  it  not  been  taken 
o£     He  desired  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  those  who 
held  that  manu&ctures,  as  manu&ctures,  were  improper  ob- 
jects of  taxation;  he  never  had  entertained  such  an  opi- 
nion; on  the  contrary,  he  held  that  articles  of  manufacture 
were  in  many  cases  a  &ir  and  just  object  of  taxation;  in  some 
undoubtedly  they  were  not,  and  especially  where  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  would  so  far  harrass  the  manu&cturers  as  to 
take  consideraUy  more  money  from  them  than  the  revenue 
received,  and  check  the  progress  of  a  manufacture,  and  prove 
vexatious  and  oppressive  to  that  degree,  that  it  would  a£fect 
its  prosperity,  and  endanger  its  existence.     This  he  verily  be- 
lieved, notwithstanding  ail  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said,  would  have  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the 
fustian  manufacture,  had  not  the  duty  been  repealed.     He 
agreed,  therefore,  perfectly  with  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  idea  of  repealing  that  part  of  the  tax  of  the  last 
year ;  he  agreed  with  him  dso  in  retaining  the  part  of  the  tax 
that  remained  on  printed  cottons,  &c.     He  was  not  of  opinion 
that  any  sufficient  reason  had  been  made  out  to  shew  that 
there  was  real  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  continuance  of 
the  tax  on  printed  cottons,  &;c.,  he  was  therefore  for  its  re- 
maining.    He  must  however  deprecate  a  principle  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  laid  down  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech  as  a  fit  ground  upon  which  any  tax  might  be 
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abandoned;  and  thatwas,  on  account  of  popular  clamour^ 
and  prejudices  which  were  founded  in  error,.  To  such  a  prin- 
ciple he  never  would  accede,  nor  ought  that  House  to  make 
it  the  ground  of  their  proceedings;  because  if  it  were  once 
jknown  that  a  great  degree  of  popular  clamour  and  prejudice, 
no  matter  how  ill  founded,  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  that 
House  to  give  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of  any  ta^,  the  re- 
venue would  be  in  perpetual  danger ;  and  that  sinking  fund, 
of  which  the  right  honourable  gendeman  was  so  fond  of  in- 
troducing the  mention  in  almost  every  debate,  and  to  which 
they  all  looked  forward  with  the  most  anxious  expectation, 
would  be  only  a  matter  to  be  talked  of,  and  never  to  be 
brought  into  existence.  It  was  by  no  means  wise  in  any  mi- 
nister to  declare,  that  he  gave  up  that  to  prejudice  and  cla- 
mour, which  he  refused  to  reason  and  to  fact ;  he  did  there- 
fore most  earnestly  deprecate  the  principle,  and  deny  that  it 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  seconded  the  motion.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  allusions  to 
what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate,  relative  to  the  Irish  pro- 
positions, although  no  man  was  more  ready  than  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  reprobate  others  for  doing  so  disorderly 
a  thing  as  to  refer  to  what  had  passed  in  prior  debates.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  recollect,  that  the  subject 
of  India  and  a  certain  India  bill,  had  been  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  himself  and  his  friends  in  debates,  where  the  question 
was  infinitely  more  foreign,  than  the  consequence  the  passing 
'Of  the  Irish  propositions  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  people 
of  England,  was  foreign  to  the  question  of  reforming  the  state 
of  the  representation  in  parliament.  Besides,  in  that  very  de- 
bate, the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  himself  introduced 
the  mention  of  the  American  war,  and  other  topics  equaUy 
foreign  from  the  subject  at  that  time  under  consideration. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  laid  down  two  dif- 
ferent rules  of  conduct,  the  one  for  himself  and  friends  to  act 
upon,  the  other  to  be  applied  to  those  who  took  part  against 
him.  With  regard  to  how  &x  the  present  subject  had  a  re- 
ference to  the  Irish  propositions,  he  made  no  scruple  to  say 
he  thought  it  had ;  because  undoubtedly,  if  the  tax  on  fustians 
had  continued,  and  the  Irish  propositions  passed,  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  afiected  very  materially,  not  indeed  in  their 
home  consumption,  but  an  their  export  trade;  since  the  fifth 
proposition,  that  of  the  countervailing  duties,  would  only 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Irish  to  lay  on  a  duty  equal  to  what 
the  revenue  received;  whereas  the  manufacturers  paying 
more  than  the  revenue  received,  in  consequence  the  Irish 
and  they  would  not  export  on  equal  terms.  Having  stated 
this,  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  of  his  ex- 
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pectatioii  to  be  vilified  and  calumniated  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  come  forward  to  repeal  the  tax.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  forgot,  he  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
others  had  been  full  as  much  vilified  and  calumniated  as  his 
own,  and,  he  was  satisfied,  with  as  litde  reason  and*  as  little 
justice.  There  was  no  ground  for  censure  in  honestly  ac- 
knowledging an  error,  and  desiring  to  retract  it;  there  might 
be  ground  for  question;,  and  for  something  not  very  like  praise, 
in  declaring  that  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  prejudice,  and  to 
prejudice  merely. 


State  of  the  Pubiic  Revenue. 

J.  HE  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  public  re\xnue,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  calculations  and  statements  which  had  been  recently  made 
by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
prefaced  his  motion  with  saying,  that  whatever  differences 
there  might  be  in  that  House  upon  questions  of  a  poKtical 
nature,  and  in  speculative  opinions,  there  was  no  difference 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  supporting  the 
public  credit.  The  House  had  in  all  administrations  been 
uniform  in  maintaining  the  credit  which  had  been  so  useful 
to  us  in  out  difficulties,  and  in  countenancing  every  measure 
which  tended  to  the  advancement  of  our  revenue,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  the  national  creditor.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
puted to  him,  that  he  rose  this  day  to  agitate  the  House  on 
the  subject  from  motives  of  faction,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing alartn  in  the  country.  In  what  he  should  say,  he  would 
give  occasion  Ifor  no  such  charge.  It  was  his  first  and  most 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  revenues  of  this  country  rendered  so 
indubitably  equal  to  our  necessities,  that  neither  cavil  nor 
ingenuity  should  be  able  to  excite  terrors  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  had  lent  their  money  on  the  faith  of  government ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  there  was  an  individual  in  the  House 
y/ho  entertained  diiBferent  sentiments. 

There  had  been,  he  said,  a  good  deal  of  conversation  at 
different  times  on  the  subject  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  applying  it  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.     With- 
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out  entering  at  all  into  the  question,  whether  it  was  wise  in  all 
possible  cases  so  to  apply  it;  or  whether  the  public  might  not 
be  more  benefited  by  its  appropriation  occasionally  to  other 
purposes,  this  much  was  certain,  that  though  it  had  been 
applied  occasionally  to  make  up  for  the  year  the  deficiencies 
of  any  tax  which  might  have  failed  of  producing  what  it  was 
calculated  to  produce^  or  to  answer  any  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen emergency,  it  never  was  yet  taken  and  applied  to  the  per^ 
manent  payment  of  the  annuity  of  any  sum  which  we  had 
had  occasion  to  borrow.  To  this  length  we  never  yet  had  gone ; 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  had  always  provided  by  taxbs  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  payment  of  the  national  creditor ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fimd  was  only  held  out  as  an  addi- 
tional security  to  them,  Uiat  in  case  those  taxes  should  fail, 
their  annuities  would  still  be  regularly  paid.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  had  said 
some  days  ago,  that  by  the  late  production  of  the  taxes  we  had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  revenues  of  this  country  would  annu- 
ally produce  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  half,  which  con- 
stantly would  leave  a  surplus  of  one  million  to  be  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  the  national  debt  He  would  not  be  confi- 
dent in  the  precise  words  which  the  right  honourable  gentlW 
man  had  made  use  of  in  stating  this  &ct;  but  this  was  the 
result,  and  this  his  friends  had  adopted,  with  the  most  san- 
guine dispositi(Hi. 

He  was  by  no  means  pleased  that  the  state  which  he  should 
give  of  the  public  accounts  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  drawn  from  them. 
He  by»no  means  wished  that  his  state  of  the  pubhc  revenue 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  true  state,  in*  contradiction  to  that 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  the  House  must  not 
argue,  that  because  he  went  into  these  discussions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  them  that  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
drawn  from  them  were  not  well  founded,  that  therefore  he 
was  anxious  to  affect  the  public  credit,  and  to  lower  the  state 
of  the  funds.  He  was  actuated  by  no  such  motive.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  true  and  only  foundation  on  which  the 
credit  of  this  country  could  be  maintained,  was  in  the  publicity 
and  clearness  of  our  accounts ;  it  was  in  the  evident  determina- 
tion of  parliaipent  at  all  times  to  look  their  situation  in  the 
face^  and  neither  to  deceive  themselves,  nor  to  deceive  others 
with  fallacious  statements  which  could  only  serve  interested 
purposes  for  a  moment,  while  they  might  produce  lasting  and 
dreadful  consequences  to  the  country.  Utterly  to  despond 
was  as  injurious  as  to  be  too  sanguine.  Despondency  would 
depress  the  genius,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  the  country : 
a^  again,  to  be  too  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  would  pre- 
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vent  us  from  taking  those  measures  which  might  be  necessary 
to  our  deliverance.  Apprehending  that  the  state  of  our 
finances  was  very  different  from  that  which  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  bad  held  out,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  though 
our  circumstances  were  bad,  they  gave  no  reason  for  despon* 
dency;  they  were  yet  to  be  retrieved;  but  they  were  only  to 
be  retrieved  by  our  chearfuUy  submitting  to  new  and  to  heavy 
burdens*  This,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  was 
undoubtedly  a  melancholy  prospect;  but  he  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  parliament,  to  oelieve^  that  when  the  necessity  was  made 
apparent  for  new  burdens,  the  one  would  either  hariti^  to 
impose,  or  the  other  to  hear  them. 

He  was  afraid,  that  in  what  he  should  have  to  state  to  the 
House,  he  should  make  the  necessity  for  new  burdens  too  ap- 
parent. The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  laid  before  the 
House  a  paper  to  shew  the  comparative  produce  of  the  taxes 
of  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1 784,  and  of  the  quar- 
ter ending  the  5th  of  April,  1785.  From  Uie  amount  of  the 
latter  he  had  argued,  that  ihe  produce  of  all  the  taxes  for  the 
year  would  leave  a  surplus  of  one  million  above  the  payment 
of  all  the  annuities  and  establishments  of  the  year.  It  Had  al- 
ready been  stated  to  the  House,  that  to  draw  this  conclusion 
from  this  particular  quarter  would  be  fallacious,  for  that  the 
quarter  consisted  of  eleven  days  more  than  either  of  the  other 
three.  The  quarter  in  general  was  ninety-one  days  and  a 
fi*action ;  but  this  quarter  was  one  hundred  and  two  days  in 
length.  The  amount  of  the  taxes  for  this  long  quarter  was, 
by  the  account  produced  3,066,000/.  which  multiplied  by^ 
four,  undoubtedly  made  the  produce  of  the  taxes  for  tlie 
whole  year  i2»26o,oooZ.  He  avoided  fractions  to  make  the 
matter  more  readily  intdligible.  The  eleven  days,  however, 
which  were  to  be  taken  from  this  quarter  made  the  amount 
very  different.  On  an  average  the  amount  of  the  taxes  was 
about  30,000/.  .per  day,  which  for  the  eleven  days  amounted 
to  330,000/.  and  this  multiplied  by  four,  made  the  sum  of 
1,300,000/.  which  was  to  be  taken  from  the  calculation  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  This,  therefore,  reduced  the 
annual  produce  of  the  permanent  annuities  to  11,000,000/.. 
Add  to  this  2,500,000/.  for  the  amount  of  the  land  and  malt» 
and  the  whole  was  only  thirteen  millions  and  a  half,  which 
was  two  millions  short  of  the  calculation  of  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman. 

It  was  not  a  fair  nor  a  true  way  of  stating  the  taxes,  by 
taking  the  amount  of  a  quarter  as  a  fourth  of  the  year.  The 
quarters  sometimes  varieid  exceedingly;  and  arguing  in  this 
way,  from  this  particular  quarter,  was  liable  to  much  fallacy. 
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He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  argue  by  comparisons  of  all  the 
quarters  for  any  given  number  of  years;  but  having  an  ac- 
count in  his  hand  of  the  amount  of  the  customs  for  eleven 
years,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  argu^  by  analogy 
from  them,  and  to  shew  how  treacherous  it  would  be  to  decide 
on  the  amount  of  the  customs  for  a  year  by  any  one  quarter. 
In  comparing  the  several  years,  he  would  naturally  pass  over 
the  last  year,  as  by  the  postponement  of  the  customs  due  by 
the  East  India  Company,  that  year  could  not  be  set  in  com- 
parison so  as  to  give  any  fair  estimate  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  total  of  the  customs  for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of 
April  last,  was  770,000/.  To  argue  that  this  was  a  proof 
that  the  other  three  quarters  would  be  equally  productive, 
he  was  afraid  would  be  very  fallacious,  and  would  not  be 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  former  years.  It  was  a  fact, 
that  whenever  the  spring  quarter  was  high,  the  summer  quar- 
ters fell  offi  and  whenever  it  was  low,  the  sumiAer  quarters 
made  up  for  the  deficiencies.  The  years  1778  and  1779  pre- 
sented instances  like  the  present  year  of  high  spring  quarters: 
in  the  one,  the  customs  amounted  to  708,000/.  and  in  the 
other  to  7 1 5,000/.,  and  yet  it  so  happened  that  these  two  years 
were  the  low^est  of  all  the  eleven  years,  for  which  the  account 
on  the  table  was  made  up.  Was  it,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
infer  from  the  high  amount  of  the  customs  in  this  quarter, 
that  the  amount  of  the  year  would  be  equally  or  proportion- 
ably  high  ? 

But  in  this  particular  quarter  on  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  calculated  in  so  sanguine  a  manner,  there 
were  several  articles  which  struck  him  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  as  being  charged  too  high.  East  India  goods,  for 
instance,  were  stated  in  this  quarter  to  have  produced  86,000/.^ 
a  sum  so  much  above  what  they  had  ever  produced  in  a  for- 
mer quarter,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  take  that  as  a  fourth 
of  the  produce  of  this  article  for  the  year.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  this  article  for  the  last  eleven  years  was  but  1 20,000^. 
a  year;  and  the  quarter  ending  the  5  th  of  April  1784,  had 
produced  but  10,000/.  On  such  experience,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  set  down  this  article  at  340,000/.  for  the 
year.  There  must  have  been  in  the  payments  made  this 
quarter,  some  arrearages  paid  up,  or  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  would  not  enter  into  the  other  quarters, 
and  which  therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  calculate  upon  in 
this  statement. 

Another  article  struck  him  as  curious.  The  duty  of  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  per  cent,  on  muslins  was  stated  to  produce 
86,000/.  in  this  quarter;  this  was  as  much  as  the  duty  had 
produced  for  the  whole  of  the  last  year.     The  excise  duties 
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wtich  were  paid  into  the  exchequer  at  the  rate  of  350,000?. 
per  week  made  another  very  material  inaccuracy  in  this  ac- 
count ;  for,  by  the  addition  of  the  eleven  days  in  this  quarter, 
the  excise,  duties  were  paid  for  fifteen  weeks.  So  that  if  this 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  fourth  of  the  year,  the  year  must  consist 
of  sixty  weeks  instead  of  fifty-two. 

The  stamp  duties  which  had  been  imposed  by  his  noble 
firiend.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  were  stated  to  have  produced 
in  this  quarter  96,000/.,  a  sum  which  very  much  astonished, 
and  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  very  much  please  him. 
He  was  afraid,  however,  there  was  no  truth  in  this  state- 
ment The  whole  produce  of  these  duties,  which  undoubtedly 
had  fallen  short  of  their  calculation,  had  never  yet  amounted 
to  much  above  ioo,ooo7.  a  year;  to  state,  therefore,  that 
they  had  produced  96,000/.  in  one  quarter,  was  a  thing  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  however  he  might  wish  that  the 
fact  were  so.  The  additional  stamps  whicli  had  been  laid 
since  that  time,  were  stated  also  at  96^000/.  This  would  give 
on  each  of  these  articles  an  annual  produce  of  380,000/.; 
and  he  called  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they  expected 
such  a  sum,  or  any  thing  like  it,  from  these  duties  ?  Besides 
this,  there  was  to  be  mentioned  other  charges,  which  were 
evidently  inaccurate — the  deduction  firom  salaries,  the  com- 
position of  the  bank  for  the  whole  of  the  stamp  duties  on 
notes  was  i2,ooo/»  a  year,  and  yet  in  this  quarter  6000/.  of 
that  sum  was  taken,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be  multi^- 
plied  by  four. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  could  speak  on  these  points  with 
the  authority  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  because  he 
had  not  the  information.  He  conceived  these  things  to  be 
curious  and  unaccountable,  and  he  trusted  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  would  explain  thei^  to  the  House,  in 
support  of  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  which  he  had  drawn 
firom  this  quarter.  These  articles,  which  he  had  enumerated, 
would  amount,  in  the  calculation  for  the  whole  of  the  year, 
to  upwards  of  150,000/.  but  he  understood  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said,  in  his  statement  of  this  quar* 
ter,  that  there  was  one  sum  of  1^5,000/.  to  be  deducted,  and 
that  there  was  100,000/.  to  arise  in  another  quarter,  which 
was  not  in  this.  Not  knowing  precisely  in  the  present  stage 
what  were  the  articles  on  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said  that  these  deductions  were  to  be  made,  he  would 
not  insist  so  much  on  the  particular  objections  as  on  the  great 
objection  to  the  eleven  days  in  this  quarter  which  were  not  in 
die  others;  and  upon  this  he  still  contended,  there  was  a  de- 
duction to  be  made  of  1,300,000/.  firom  the  calculation  for 
the  yeai*. 
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Another  way  had  been  taken  in  statins  this  business,  hn 
stead  of  multiplying  this  quarter  by  four,  the  two  winter 
quarters  were  taken  together  and  multiplied  by  two.  He  con- 
ceived this  also  to  be  rallacious,  though  not  perhaps  so  fidli^ 
cious  as  the  other.  He  must  reason  on  tUs  also  from  the 
account  of  the  customs  on  the  table.  In  that  account  he 
found  that  the  averagie  of  ten  years  was  about  74,000^.  in 
favour  of  the  summer  quarters ;  and  here  it  was  to  be  observed^ 
that  taking  it  in  this  way,  there  was  a  difference  of  five  days 
in  the  calculation.  The  winter  quarters  included  from  the 
loth  of  October  to  the  5tb  of  April;  but  one  thing  particu- 
larly deserved  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  that  was,  that 
by  the  account  of  the  customs  on  the  table,  it  appeared,- that 
whenever  the  spring  quarter  exceeded  700,000/.  the  summer 
quarters  were  proportionably  low.  But  admitting  this  mods 
of  stating  the  account,  and  multiplyii^  the  two  last  quarters 
by  two,  to  give  the  probable  prcxluction  of  the  present  vear, 
the  amount  would  be  but  1 1,400,000/.  which  would  still  leave 
a  deficiency  of  ^i, 650,^00/.  of  the  fifteen  millions  and  a  half 
stated  by  me  right  honourable  gentleman. 

He  understood  the  right  honouraUe  oentleman  had  argued 
from  this  account  in  another  way.  lie  had  compared  this 
spring  quarter  with  the  spring  quarter  of  last  year;  he  consi- 
dered this  as  still  more  fidlacious ;  he  had  compared  it  with  the 
worst  spring  quarter  for  the  last  ten  years.  Hie  quarter  of 
last  year  was  bad  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  namely,  the 
postponement  of  the  East  India  duties :  but  he  begged  gen« 
tlemen  again  to  look  at  the  account  in  their  hands  of  the 
customs;  they  would  find,  that  though  the  spring  quarter  of 
1 784  was  the  worst  of  the  whole  ten  years,  yet  the  year^  1784 
was  the  best  but  one  of  all  that  period.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  argue^  that  from  the  goodness  of  the  spring 
quarter  the  whole  year  was  to  be  estimated.  It  so  happenec^ 
mat  whenever  the  spring  quarter  was  highest,  the  whole  year 
was  low:  for  instance,  the  i^ring  quarter  of  1779  was 
715,000/.  The  spring  quarter  of  1784  was  385,000/.  Yet 
the  whole  of  the  year  1779  produced  but  2,200,000/.,  while 
1784  produced  2,600,000/.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  to  ar- 
gue from  this  mode  of  statement.  But  he  said,  that  in  giving 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  every  thing  he  demanded,  ii^ 
stating  the  account  with  all  the  possible  advantages  which 
could  be  enumerated,  and  omitting  all  the  objections  which 
he  had  made^  by  laying  the  two  winter  quarters  ti^;ether> 
and  even  permitting  him  to  say  that  the  summer  quarters 
would  be  bet>ter,  granting  that  they  would  be  better  as  six  is  to 
five,  yet  in  this  way,  the  whole  amount  of  the  permanent  re- 
venues, and  of  the  land  and  malt,  would  be  but  1492339000/* 
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which  would  be  a  sum  of  ?  00,000/.  short  of  what  he  had  an- 
nually to  pay,  and  1,300,000/.  short  of  thfe  ^atement  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  by  which  there  was  to  be  a  sur- 
plus of  1,000,000/.  a  year  for  a  sinking  fund. 

If,  therefore,  it  was  the  determination  of  that  House  to  meet 
the  situaticm  oiF  the  country  fairly ;  if  they  intended,  with  the 
honesty  and  determination   that  became  them,  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  countjy  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  give  secu- 
rity to  the  creditor,  and  manifest  to  the  whole  world  their 
disposition  to  be  strictly  honest,  they  must  lay  additional 
burdens  on  the  people  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000/.  a  year.- 
The  alternative  was  undoubtedly  unpleasant;  but  no  man 
could  hesitate  one  moment  in  making  his  choice.     The  alter- 
native was,  that  in  the  present  moment,  when  the  people  of 
this  country  were  labouring  under  taxes  that  were  almost  in-  . 
supportable,  they  should  impose  new  and  heavy  burdens  on 
them  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000/.  a  year;  or  that  the  im- 
mense load  of  this  country  should  be  su£Pered  to  continue 
for  ever;  by  which,  when  some  new  struggle  might  occasion 
exjkraordinary  calls,  we  must  be  brought  to  that  oreadful  state 
which  no  considerate  man  could  look  at  without  horror — a 
national  bankruptcy.     Surely,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  no 
man  would  hesitate  in  his  choice :  he  who  could  cherish  in 
his  bdacmi  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  embracing  the  one  side 
of  the  alternative,  must  have  a  head  incapable  of  judging:  a 
national  bankruptq^  would  be  national  ruin ;  and  the  head  of 
that  man  must  be  strangely  dull,  or  his  heart  inhuman,  who 
could  harbour  such  a  notion.     It  was  not  to  be  thought  of: 
and  yet  he  knew  that  strange,  mad,  and  atrocious    schemes 
had  been  engendered  in  the  brains  of  some  men  to  this  end ; 
but  no  practical  statesman  had  ever  thought  of  them,  no  wise 
nian  liad  ever  countenanced  them,  and  no  good  man,  he 
ti'usted,  would  ever  adopt  them.     The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  properly  stated  to  the  House,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  debt  that  we  could  retrieve 
our  affairs.       This  was  his  belief;  and  he  was  sincerely  of 
opinion,  that  by  chearfully  submitting  now  to  an  increase  of 
burdens,  our  afiairs  might  not  only  be  retrieved,  but  we  might 
be  brought  to  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  we  had  ever 
enjoyed. 

It  might  be  said^  let  us  wait  another  year  before  we  lay  any 
more  taxes  on  the  people.  Let  us  see  what  the  result  of  our 
wishes  are.  This,  he  said,  was  truly  impolitic;  the  loss  cf  a 
year  of  peace  was  a  material  loss*  If  the  sum  was  actually 
not  wanted;  if  there  should  at  this  time  be  a  sinking  iPund, 
the  increase  of  that  fund  would  be  a  blessing,  and  the  year 
of  peace  ought  not  to  be  lost,  though  he  knew  it  was  the  opi** 
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111011  of  some  men,  that  war  was  the  proper  time  for  the  dim!'* 
nulicm  of  the  national  debt*  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that 
he  pushed  ministers  to  do  this,  in  order  to  make  them  unpo- 
pular, because  it  must  be  an  unpop^ular  measure  to  lay  addi^ 
tional  burdens  to  so  large  an  amount.  If  such  should  be  the 
imputation  thrown  on  gentlemen  who  rose  in  that  House  to 
deliver  ttieir  opinions  on  subjects  of  revenue,  it  would  be  wise 
fpr  them  to  absent  themselves  whenever  such  subjects  were 
mei]itioned;  but  no  such  imputation  could  with  justice  be 
brought  against  those  who  fairly  offered  to  share  in  the  unpo- 
pularity by  assisting  the  ministers  in  the  task.  ^ 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
moved,  from  the  grounds  which  he  had  stated,  that  it  appeared 
to  the  House,  that  the  permanent  revenues  of  the  country 
amounted  only  to  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions ;  but 
not  being  able  to  state  the  precise  amount,  he  did  not  think 
that  such  a  motion  would  have  the  accuracy  which  the  House 
should  require ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  to  move  ^^  That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and  state  to  thia 
House,  the  annual  net  produce,  from  the  5th  of  April  1775 
tp  the  5th  of  April  17B5,  of  the  several  taxes  now  subsisting^ 
if^hich  were  granted  previous  to  the  5th  day  of  January  1776^ 
distij^uishing  each  year,  together  with  the  totals,  and  stating 
also  the  avera^  produce  of  each  tax,  and  of  the  totals ;  and 
al8o»  the  promice  of  the  several  taxes  granted  since  the  5th 
day  of  January  1776,  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  of  April 
1785  ;  and  also,  the  amoiiht  of  the  public  debts  as  they  stood 
at  the.receipt  of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  on  the  5th  day  o£ 
April  1785,  with  the  annual  interest  and  other  charges  payable 
tli^reon ;  and  also,  the  amount  of  the  exchequer  bills,  navy 
bills,  ordnance  debentures,  and  other  unfunded  debts;  and  to 
report  the  said  accounts,  with  their  observations  thereupon^ 
to  the  House." 

The  wotion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into 
a  detwled  review  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  measure  of  a  sinking  fund  ; 
hut  still  there  were  some  of  his  coUater^  doctrines  on  the  subject, 
in  wfaicn  he  could  not  but  differ  with  him  ip  opinion.  He  denied 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  proper  intent  of  a  sinking  fund  ever  to 
wppfy  any  part  of  it  to  any  other  purpose,  except  the  diminution 
m'  ^^  AekHf;  *not  even  to  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  for,  on  the 
coBtrary,  Ik  had  been  the  constant  practice  of  all  financiers  ^o  to 
api^y  it,  i&fltecesBacy,  still  making  up  the  deficiency  arising  from 
audi  application  by  other  taxes ;  and,  indeed,  the  sinking  fund 
waa  at  an  times  considered  not  only  as  a  resource  for  paying  off 
the  debt,  but.  was  also  unifimnly  undierstood  to  be  a  collateral 
•ecuiitj  to  the  public  creditors.    He  paid  some  ironical  compU* 
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inents  to  Mr.  Fox  for  his  seal  on  the  subject ;  a  zeal,  however^ 
which,  Hko'that  of  all  new  converts,  was  more  ardent  than  judi«i 
<  cious ;  for  in  his  great  anxiety  that  a  sinking  fund  should  be 
established,  he  was  desirous  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  im- 
position of  ta;H^e8  for  that  purpose,  without  being  satisfied  to  wait  a 
few  months  longer  to  see  whether  those  now  in  being  would  not  be 
found  sufficient.  He  returned  the  right  honourable  gentleman  his 
thanks  for  his  readiness  to  ease  him  of  the  most  disagreeable  part 
of  his  duty,  that  of  proposing  new  taxes,  and  hoped  the  same  disr. 
position  would  contmufe,  if  it  should  be  found,  contrary  to  his 
present  expectations,  that  they  were  necessary ;  for  he  should  be 
more  happy  to  see  all  that  brilliancy  of  eloquence,  and  all  that 
force  of  argument,  exerted  on  an  occasion  when  taxes  were  to  be 
laid  on,  than  at  a  time  when  no  such  thing  was  in  agitation,  ox  at 
all  requisite.  But  though  the  arguments  of  the  right  honourable  ' 
gentleman  were,  on  this  occasion,  useless  and  inapplicable,  he 
should  not  forget  them,  bi^t  woujd  treasure  them  up  in  his  memory 
for  any  future  use  to  which  they  might  be  turned^  ^hen  the  subi 
ject  of  taxation  should  come  forward.  And  he  hoped  the  House 
would  remember,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  by  his 
extreme  forwardness  on  the  present  day  to  lay  new  burdens  on  the 
public,  had  pledged  himself  to  support  whatever  measure  of  finanqe 
^ould  ^om  any  future  disappointments  be  found  necessary^ 

Mr,  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  b^n  with  observing,  that  thq 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  ot  the  eitcheqqer  had  thought 
proper  to  bestow  the  name  of  a  proselyte  upon  him.  He 
desired  to  know  at  what  period  of  his  political  life  it  was  that 
he  had  ever  held  any  other  than  one  and  the  same  language, 
respecting  th^  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  sinking  lu|id,  so 
as  to  be  abld  to  apply  a'  certain  sqm  unalienably  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  in  time  of  peace.  At  fil} 
tiniciii  and  on  all  occasions,  when  questtoos  of  finiutce  were 
agitated,  had  he  not  contended,  that  unless  this  were  done,  the 
nation  would  be  inevitably  ruined  ?  How  happened  it,  then, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  discovered  that  it 
was  a  new  doctrine  in  his  mouth?  With  regard  to  his  having 
declared,  that  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  nuxd  ought  never 
to  be  applied  towards  the  annual  estabushments,  or  in  disr 
charge  of  the  public  annuity,  he  had  said  dirtily  thereyerpej 
having  dedared,  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  right  so  to  apply 
it,  when  a*  necessity  ftrose,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  all  hi% 
successors  had  occasionally  applied  it ;  but  he  had  at  the  saniQ 
time  said,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  a^  a  |un4 
appropriated  to  those  purposes  generally ;  on  the  contrarvi  it8| 
great  object^  munely,  the  app^in^  it  in  dhninution  pf  tbQ 
public  debt,  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  view,  Mr,  Fox  repro-i 
pated  Mr.  Fitt's  argument  as  in  the  highest  degree  fallacious 
an<}  illusory.     The  right  honourable  geiitieoyi^  utiifonnljp 
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avoided  and  flew  from  any  computation  grounded  on  the 
average  of  a  number  of  years  and  upon  experience — to  resort 
to  what  ?— ^a  computation  built  upon  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  two  last  quarters,  an  amount  exceeding  any  that 
had  gone  before  for  obvious  reasons,  joined  to  the  amount  of 
two  summer  quarters,  which  accidentally  had  been  the  greatest 
of  any  two  summer  quarters  to  be  instanced.  This  was,  he 
said,  of  all  weak  modes  of  reasoning,  the  weakest.  It  was 
not  merely  trusting  to  visionary  speculation,  but  to  that  sort 
of  speculation  most  Jiable  to  failure.  With  regard  even  to 
the  confidence  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  placed  in 
his  conjectures,  in  consequence  of  his  boasted  quarter  ending 
April  5,  1785,  he  might  find  his  conjectures  deceive  him ;  since 
the  only  quarter's  produce  that  had  greatly  exceeded  others, 
was  a  quarter  in  the  year  1779,  the  remaining  quarters  of 
which  failed  beyond  all  example.  Mr.  Fox  defended  Lord 
John  Cavendish's  budget,  and  said  he  should  not  have  ima- 
gined the  present  administration  would  have  imputed  blame 
to  it,  since  they  could  not  have  forgotten,  that  Lord  John  had 
been  obliged  to  open  his  budget  within  three  weeks  after  he 
had  kissed  his  majesty's  hand  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
and  that  he  succeeded  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  that 
office,  who  had  remained  in  it  six  weeks  perfectly  inactive, 
and  without  doing  one  thing  for  the  public  in  point  of 
finance.  Had  Lord  John  continued  another  year  chancellor 
.of  the  exchequer,  undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  prepared 
witli  new  taxes,  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
taxes^  and  with  some  plan  for  establishing  a  fund  to  be 
applied  immediately  in  diminution  of  the  national  debt.  But 
what  had  been  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct? 
Who,  that  had  last  year  seen  him  assume  an  air  of  the  utmost 
personal  importance  and  gravity,  and  heard  him  ardently 
talk  of  his  determination  to  encounter  loss  of  popularity, 
public  clamour,  and  public  odium,  rather  than  not  efiect  so 
necessary  a  purpose  as  applying  a  fimd  towards  the  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  national  debt,  would  have  imagined 
that  he  would  this  year  have  come  forward  with  a  series  of 
computations,  founded  in  demonstrable  fallacy  and  error,  in 
order  to  ground  a  pretence  for  putting  oflFthe  great  work  till 
another  session  ?  What  pledge  had  the  House  that  he  would 
b^in  upon  it  even  next  session  ?  Indeed,  his  words  were  suf- 
ficiently biff  with  promises,  but  would  a  minister's  promise 
insure  a  minister's  performance?  Last 'year  he  gave  a  verbal 
pledge,  and  bound  himself  by  words  as  fast  as  words  could 
bind  him.  Master  as  he  was  of  words,  he  defied  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  invent  expressions  more  binding  or 
more  strong  than  those  he  had  used  last  session;  and  yet  the 
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House  had  witnessed  what  security  his  verbal  pledge  had 
proved!  Thus  might  he  go  on  promising  and  promising 
adififinitum^  and  a  woi'k  that  ought  to  have  been  begun  before^ 
and  that  would  not  admit  of  longer  delay,  be  deferred  till  we 
found  ourselves  again  involved  in  a  war ;  and  he  was  not  yet 
brought  over  to  the  opinion  that  war  was  the  fittest  season  for 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sneer  at  hjs  having  ar- 
gued in  support  of  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  on  an  occasion, 
where  no  taxes  were  nec^sary  to  be  imposed.  In  answer  to 
this,  he  said,  he  conceived  the  question  of  the  day  would  de- 
cide whether  new  taxes  were  necessary  or  not ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  moment  for  pressing  the 
argument.  Were  there  no  doubt  in  the  case,  and  were  it 
the  decided  opinion  of  that  House  that  taxes  ought  to  be  laid, 
any  argument  of  his  in  support  of  such  an  idea,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  superfluous ;  it  could  only  be  of'  use  where 
the  question  was  in  contest.  Mr.  Fox,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
allusion  to  the  India  bill,  said,  the  very  conduct  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  at  that  time  imputed  to  him, 
he  was  now  practising  himself, — that  of  holding  out  fallacious 
accounts  and  false  statements  of  the  revenue,  to  mislead  and 
delude  the  public.  With  r^ard  to  India,  did  any  man  now 
believe,  that  the  accounts  presented  to  that  House  by-the 
directors^  (tf  the  East  India  company  last  year,  and  upon  which 
they  had  pi:oceeded  to  pas&  a  IhII  into  a  law,  were  not  &lla> 
cious?  After  what  he  had  lately  seen  from  Bengal,  after 
what  the  learned  gentleman  next  him  (Mr.  Dundas)  knew 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  India,  did  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  think  the  accounts  of  the  last  year  were  to  be 
relied  on  ?  He  was  persuaded  he  did  not.  With  regard  to 
the  putting  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  com- 
mission, he  had  no  such  intention,  nor  if  he  had,  should  he 
have  thought  of  putting  the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer  at 
the  head  of  that  commission,  any  more  than  he  should  have 
thoughtof  putting  the  office  of  master  general  of  the  ordnance 
in  commission,  and  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  to  controul  the  executive  branch  of 
his  own  department.  The  sort  of  committee  he  wished  to 
have  instituted^  might,  he  said,  prove  essentially  serviceable, 
by  investigating  facts,  and  reporting  them- to  the  House, 
whence  they  would  h^ve  the  way  cleared,  and  be  enal;>led  to 
proceed  with  certainty.  To  a  committee  of  the  House,  be  it 
composed  of  whom  it  would,  he  was  ready  to  trust  that  or 
any  other  business,  because  he  was  convinced  by  the  conduct 
of  a  Committee  last  year,  that  however  gentlemen,  who  were 
chosen  in  a  committee,  might  generally  differ  in  their  politi- 
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tal  sentiments,  they  would  always  form  such  a  report  as  would 
do  them  honour,  and  would  prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
public,  by  affording  the  House  a  species  of  useful  and  authen*> 
iic  information  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Al>l>tlESS   ON  TitE   KtNO'd   SpEECH  AT  tHE   OpENING  O^ 

THE  Session. 
Jarmary  24*  J  786. 

THE  King  opened  the  session  with  the  following  dpeech  to  both 
Houses : 

^^  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  since  I  last  met  you  in  parliament, 
the  disputes  which  appeared  to  threaten  an  interruption  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  have  been  brought  to  an  amicable  conclu^ 
sion ;  and  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign  pbwers  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country—^ 
At  home>  my  subjects  experience  the  growing  blesisings  of  peace 
in  the  extension  of  trade,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
increase  of  the  public  credit  of  me  nation. -^For  the  &rther  ad- 
vancement of  those  important  objects,  I  rely  on  the  continiiance  of 
that  zeal  and  industry  which  you  manifested  in  the  last  session  of 
parliaments —  The  resolutions  which  you  laid  before  me  as  the  basis 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  Commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  have  been,  by  my  directions,  communicated  to. 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom ;  but  no  effectual  step  has  hitherto 
been  taken  thereupon,  which  can  enable  you  to  make  any  further 
progress  in  that  salutary  work. 

''Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  I  have  ordered  the  es^ 
dmates  for  the  present  year  to  be  laid  before  yoU  c  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  to  enforce  economy  in  every  department;  and  you  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  equally  ready  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be  ne* 
cessary  for  the  pubhc  service,  and  particularly  for  the  maintaining 
our  naval  strength  on  the  most  secure  and  respectable  footings 
Above  all,  let  me  recommend  to  jrou  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debU  The  flourishmg  state 
of  the  revenue  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  effect  this  important 
measure  with  little  addition  to  the  public  burdens. 

''  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  the  vigour  and  resources  of  the 
country,  so  fully  manifested  in  its  present  situation,  will  encourage 
you  in  continuing  to  give  your  utmost  attention  to  every  object  of 
natioi^al  concern ;  particularly  to  the  consid^ation  of  such  mea^ 
sures  as  may  be  necess^yi  in  order  to  give  fi»rther  security  to  tho 
revenue,  and  to  promote  and  extend  as  &r  as  possible  the  trad^ 
and  general  industry  of  my  subjects*'^ 
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An  addresB  in  the  usual  form  being  moved  by  Mr.  Smyth,  the 
member  for  Pontefract,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  moved  by  way  of  amendment  to  omit  that  part  of  the 
jnroposed  address  which  related  to  the  commercial  negooiationa 
with  Ireland.     After  which, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  declared,  that  of  all  the  speeches  firom 
the  throne  which  he  bad  ever  remembered  to  have  heard  de-> 
livered  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  parliament,  of  all  the 
speeches  of  that  kind  which  he  had  ever  heard  of  })y  relation, 
or  read  of  in  history,  he  did  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  an 
instance  of  one  so  cautiously  worded,  or  that  afforded  such 
little  ground  for  objection  of  any  kind.  He  rose,  therefore,  to 
speak  to  what  was  out  of  it,  rather  than  what  was  in  it;  to  that 
which  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  there,  rather  than  to  what 
was  there.  The  propriety  of  a  minister's  contenting  himself 
with  addressing  a  British  parliament  from  the  throne,  with  ge- 
neral ideas  of  the  political  situation  of  a  country,  instead  of 
specifically  adverting  to  &cts  and  circumstances,  which  deeply 
and  materially  concerned  its  first  and  dearest  interests,  rela^ 
dvely  considered  with  those  of  other  states,  would  be  for 
others  to  judge  and  to  decide  upon.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  see,  that  there  were  so  many  matters  pending,  and  so  much 
had  been  lately  done  by  foreign  powers,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  more  or  less  critically  affect  Qreai  Britain  in  pro- 
portion to  the  measures  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  pur- 
sued; and,  indeed,  upon  the  ground  of  these  transactions, 
he  had  looked  for  something  more  than  vague  assurances  oif 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  had  expected  his  majesty's 
speech  would  have  given  that  House  a  variety  of  lights  upon 
a  variety  of  great  and  important  subjects,  intimately  connected 
with  the  future  prosperity  or  ill  fortune  of  the  empire;  upon 
all  of  which  the  speech  lefi;  the  House  in  utter  andimpen^ra- 
ble  darkness. 

With  refl;ard  to  the  extension  of  trade,  the  increase  of  the 
public  credit  of  the  nation,  and  the  growing  surplus  of  the 
revenue,  those  were  circumstances  in  which  every  man  must 
rejoice;  and  at  which  no  party,  no  political  faction,  nd  set  of 
persons  of  any  name  and  description  whatever  could  suppress 
their  exultation,  because  they  went  to  prove,  what  must  be  to 
all  ranks  of  men  and  all  political  parties,  a  matter  (^  solid  sa- 
tisfaction and  unrestrained  triumph,  the  returning  vigour  of 
our  resources.  But,  were  these  matters  of  surprise,  were  these 
circumstances  to  cause  astonishment?  Undoubtedly  they  were 
not.  Almost  every  man  knew  there  would  be  some  surplus ; 
almost  every  man  expected  it;  they  only  differed  about  the 
amount  of  that  sarplusj  one  gentleman  done"  excepted,  who 
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had  certainly  contended,  and  had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
there  would  be  no  surplus ;  but  that  gentleman  had  probably 
been  since  convinced  of  his  error,  had  retracted  it,  and  as  every 
man  of  candour  would  do,  he  had  no  doubt  he  was  ready 
publicly  to  acknowledge  that  retractation.  That  there  would 
be  some  suiplus,  he  had  always  admitted;  what  that  surplus 
was,  he  would  not  tlien  attempt  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  possible  till  he  knew  it,  till  he  had  it  stated 
to  him,  and  its  amount  was  fairly  before  him,  and  capable  of  ar- 
gument and  of  investigation.  Hq  would  not  assert  to  what  the 
signs  of  returning  vigour  were  ascribable ;  thatlmight  be  matter 
of  much  useless  difference  of  opuiion;  severdi  of  them  might 
be  owing  to  the  success  of  some  of  the  measures  of  the  present 
administration ;  he  would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  deny  that 
they  were:  but  more,  far  more,  he  believed,  were  owing  to  the 
failure  of  others  of  their  measures,  which,  had  they  succeeded, 
must  have  been  attended  with  consequences,  the  most  fetal  to 
the  revenue  and  to  the  national  credit  and  prosperity,  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  Nothing  but  the  alann  and  dis- 
gust created  by  the  agitation  of  those  bad  measures  could  have 
so  long  kept  back  the  returning  trade  of  the  country,  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  peace,  which  ever  had  been  the  case  at 
the  end  of  every  war  before  the  last.  That  alarm  and  dis- 
gust had  been  done  away,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  failure  of 
the  measures  to  which  he  alluded,  and  the  tide  of  trade  was 
now  returning  to  its  old  and  natural  channel. 

For  his  part,  he  certainly  should  not  object  to  the  ad- 
dress in  general,  though  he  might  probably  vote  with  his 
noble  friend  for  his  amendment ;  but  there  were  two  matters  of 
considerable  importance,  which,  in  one  instance,  arose  out 
of  the  wording  of  the  speech,  in  its  first  paragraph,  and  in 
another,  w&s  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  it,  upon  both 
of  which  he  must  say  a  few  words,  and  expect  to  receive 
some  answer :  whether  satisfactory  or  not  the  event  would  proved 
What  he  meant  was,  to  inquire  what  sort  of  construction, 
whether  a  broad  or  narrow  one  was  to  be  put  upon  that  part 
of  the  speech  which  related  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
stated,  that  his  majesty  continued  to  receive  the  strongest  as- 
surances from  foreign  powers  of  their  friendly  disposition  tOr 
wards  this  country.  He  wished  also  to  know,  what  was 
meant  by  the  manner  in  which  the  resolutions  relative  to  an 
intended  adjustment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Ireland 
was  mentioned,  and  whether  they  were  to  understand,  by  be- 
ing told  from  the  throne,  that  they  were  incapable  of  niaking 
any  farther  progress  in  the  work,  that  the  resolutions  were 
completely  abandoned  and  given  up,  or  that  they  were  to  be 
revived,   and  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  any 
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fiiture  period  of  time  ?  On  both  these  points  it  was  exceedingly 
material  that  such  information  should  be  given,  that  each 
might  be  clearly  and  precisely  understood. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  if  the  mention  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  alluded  only  to  the  end  that  had  been  put  to  the 
tlireatened  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  United  States  of 
Holland,  in  that  case  the  construction  was  too  narrow,  and 
his  m^esty's  ministers  greatly  undervalued  the  information 
of  Aat  House,  and  not  of  that  House  only,  but  of  every 
man  who  read  or  attended  to  the  political  transactions  of 
Europe,  and  who  was  at  all  aware  of  what  passed  on  the 
continent,  the  different  treaties  lately  entered  into  by  dif- 
ferent foreign  powers,  and  the  conduct  which  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  operation  of  those 
treaties  and  transactions,  as  far  as  it  was  likely  to  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  aware, 
that  not  being  a  minister,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  speak  in 
a  style,  in  which  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ministers  to  express  themselves,  and  as  the  matters  that 
he  should  have  occasicm  to  treat  oi^  were  of  infinite  considera- 
tion, he  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  well  under- 
stood as  possible.  With  respect  to  the  naval  force  of  this 
country,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  its  number 
and  strength,  his  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  men- 
tioned only  the  naval  force  of  France,  forgetting  that  France 
was  but  one  branch  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  maritime 
powers,  that  had  been  entered  into  with  a  professed  hostility 
to  Great  Britain ;  for  though  all  treaties  were  avowedly  trea- 
ties of  a  defensive  nature,  and  entered  into  upon  a  pretence  of 
mutual  defence,  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  treaties,  knew  that  their  true  intent  and  purport  was 
ofiensive  to  all  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, took  any  measure,  considered  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  either  of  them.  The  treaty,  therefore,  which  the  House 
of  Bourbon  had  persuaded  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
with  them,  and  which  efiectually  secured  Holland  in  their 
hands,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  treaty  hostile  to  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  combined  three  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  in  a  confederacy  against  Great  Britain. 
That  it  was  unadviseable  and  impolitic  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  any  such  treaty,  he  verily  believed ;  but,  as  the 
treaty  was  made  and  executed,  it  behoved  our  minister  to  be 
vigilant  and  assiduous  in  engaging  in  some  alliances  with 
other  Europeaa  maritime  powers,  whoise  connection  and  sup- 
port might  enable  us  to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  confederaqr  in  case  of  a  war 
with  either  of  the  contracting  powers.    In  explanation  of  the 
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consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  dus  confederacy,  he  should 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that  our  late  war  with  France 
had  been  purely  a  maritime  war,  as  we  had  carried  on  no  mili- 
tary operations  by  land,  excepting  only  against  our  own  sub* 
jectsin  America;  and  thi^,  surely,  afforded  arguments  to  diew 
the  extreme  and  urgent  necessity  for  our  forming  a  close  and 
intimate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Petersbursh;  and  doubt^ 
less,  if  the  two  cabinets  properly  understood  tne  relative  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  how  much  they  were 
by  the  character,  commerce,  and  situation  of  each  mutually 
involved,  and  naturally  combined,  they  would  lose  no  time  in 
the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty.  Two  years  ago  a  crisis  was 
formed,  of  which  this  country  ought  to  ham  taKen  advantage, 
and  which  he  had,  at  the  precise  moment,  pointed  out  in  that 
House.  Many  gentlemen  might  recollect  the  moment  to 
which  he  alluded :  it  was  that^  when  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
settled  her  differences  with  the  Porte,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Crimea.  Though  it  had  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
settlement  of  those  differences  respecting  the  Crimea  bad  form^ 
ed  the  crisis  he  talked  o^  and  that  the  most  glorious  opportu* 
nity  had  been  afforded  for  Great  Britain  to  help  herself,  had 
the  circumstance  been  managed  with  dexterity,  nothing  had 
yet  been  done*  The  recent  advantage  France  had  acquired 
as  a  maritime  power,  by  obtaining  possession  of  a  port  in 
the  Baltic,  should,  if  possible,  have  been  prevented. 

In  one  situation  of  affairs,  the  possession  of  Gottenburgh, 
it  was  true^  France  could  make  but  little  use  of  it;  but,  in 
case  of  a  war,  the  advantage  must  be  prodigious  to  her.  Let 
gentlemen  recollect,  that  in  all  her  wars,  France  had  been 
most  embarrassed  by  her  continental  siti^tion,  and  the  dread 
of  an  attack  from  the  neighbouring  powers;  the  whole  of 
lier  policy,  therefore,  had  been  directed  to  engage  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  add  to  her  security;  and  hence  it  was, 
that  during  her  last  war,  sh^  had  been  able  to  render  her 
maritime  force  so  respectable  and  so  powerful,  because  she 
had  no  occasion  to  give  her  attention  to  the  strengthening 
of  her  frontier  towns,  the  adding  to  her  internal  fortifications^ 
the  recruiting  her  garrisons,  and  all  that  variety  of  consi« 
derations  necessarily  kept  alive,  while  it  appeared  possible 
for  her  continental  neighbours  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  of  her  being  engaged  in  hostilities  at  sea.  Nay^ 
she  was  even  able  to  aid  her  resources  by  a  reduction  of  her 
army  in  time  of  war,  and  apply  the  saving  to  the  increase 
of  her  maritime  strength.  What  was  the  cam  at  present? 
France  was  safe  by  her  family  compadl^  as  to  any  fear  from 
Spain ;  and  she  had  by  the  late  treaty  quieted  all  posaibiUty 
of  dread  from  Holland;  which,  indeedy  had  never  been  very 
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powerful  by  land.  Her  only  cause  of  alarm,  therefdre,^  was 
the  court  of  Vienna;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  former 
assurances  of  good  fellowship,  and  notwithstanding  the  dtill 
more  endearing  bonds  of  connection  ceihented  by  family 
unio%  was  a  constant  and  serious  source  of  ala^m ;  but  that 
cause  of  terror  we  had  put  to  rest,  having  given  his  imperial 
majesty  great  disgust,  and  rendered  his  feelings  adverse  to 
Great  Britain.  All  this  had  arisen  from  the  part  which  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  taken  in  joining  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  other  Germanic  princes  in  the  league  founded 
on  the  plea  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  empire.  The 
safety  of  France  by  land  was  effectually  secured  by  the  effect 
of  that  league  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  and  we  should  find 
her  bands  strengthened  c<>nsiderably  in  any  future  war  in 
which  we  might  be  engaged  with  her.  France  had  nothing 
Co  wish  for  before  that  league  was  made,  but  ^  that  some  cir- 
cumstance or  other  should  happen  to  create  a  jealousy  and 
disUke  of  Great  Britain  in  the  emperor.  That  circumstance 
we  had  ourselves  provided,  and  provided  ^atis,  at  a  moment 
.when  France  would  have  paid  us  any  price  for  it,  far  more 
than  she  had  expended  in  bringing  about  the  peace  between 
the  United  States  of  Holland  and  die  emperon  The  most 
Sj^nguine  dreamer  of  national  good  fortune  could  not  have 
pictured  to  himself  the  possibility  of  such  a  prosperous  event 
m  favour  of  France. 

One  circumstance  looked  propitious  to  this  country,  which 
he  had  beard  from  such  authority  as  he  could  rely  on,  and 
therrfore  he  would  mention  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
^QUbt  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  a  minister,  was 
i^ware  df  it;  but  as  it  was  a  favourable  omen  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, he  was  g^ad  to  be  the  person  to  announce  it  in  that 
House, — and  that  was,  that  there  now  offered  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  renewing  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  and  that 
it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  renewed  ^th  success.  He  well 
knew  the  fashionable  mode  of  calling  treaties  commercial  and 
treaties  political  distinct  and  separate  sorts  of  treaties ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  blinded  by  any  such  new-fangled  and  ill*- 
founded  distinctions;  treaties  of  commerce  entered  into  be* 
tweoi  two  countries  always  had  influenced  their  politics  in 
-a  very  great  degree,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  a  treaty  of 
^sommerce,  entered  into  between  the  court  df  London  and 
the  court  of  Petersburgb  would  have  its  due  and  salutafy 
effect,  politically  as  weU  as  commercially;  be  was,'  therefore, 
extremely  glad  of  a  circumstance  so  promising  to  the  interests 
pf  both  countries. 

To  the  mention,  however,  that  the  treaty  was  likely  to  go 
QB  b^ween  Bus^  wd  Great  BritaiO)  he  thought  it  fiur  to 
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add,  that  he  had  heard  Russia  would,  at  the  same  time,  enter 
into  a  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  of  that,  he  had  re- 
ceived his  information  from  a  very  different  quarter,  from 
an  authority  not  equally  good  with  that  from  which  he  had 
heard  the  other,  and  therefore  he  hoped,  and  believed,  that 
the  information  w^s  ill  founded.  He  had  no  opinion  of 
any  good  resulting  to  this  country  from  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  his  reason  for  not 
thinking  that  such  would  be  its  effect,  was,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  past  times  proved,  that  this  country  had  grown 
great,  prosperous,  and  flourishing,  from  the  moment  that  she 
quitted  all  her  commercial  connections  with  France.  He 
expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  of  the  idea  of,  putting  the 
country  to  the  expence  of  two  different  establishments  for 
two  different  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  and  contended  that  it 
was  idle  and  unnecessary.  There  were  two  ways  of  doing  the 
business  of  this  commercial  treaty,  and  finishing  the  negocia- 
tion  of  it.  Either  the  noble  duke  (of  Dorset)  now  there  might 
do  it,  or  a  person  like  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had  been  employed 
already,  might  act  under  him;  at  any  rate,  he  declared  he 
saw  no  reason  for  sending  out  a  gentleman,  whose  rank  in 
life  rendered  it  improper  for  him  to  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  had  undoubtedly  chosen  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Eden) 
for  the  oflice  of  extra  plenipotentiary,  who  knew  somewhat 
more  of  the  details  of  trade  and  commerce  than  he  did  him- 
self. That  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  commercial  concerns,  the  last  session  had  well 
convinced  the  minister  on  more  than  one  occasion;  but  still 
he  saw  no  reason  for  employing  even  that  right  honourable 
gentleman's  talents  on  the  subject,  and  he  feared  the  appoint- 
ment had  rather  been  made  out  of  respect  to  the  person,  than 
from  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  abilities  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be 
-employed.  The  new  board  of  trade,  which  was  undoubtedly 
composed  of  men  of  great  abilities  and  consideration,  and 
men  of  higher  rank  than  the  members  of  the  old  board  of. 
trade,  were  the  most  extraordinary  timists,  if  he  might  so 
call  them,  that  ever  existed.  Last  year,  after  the  propositions 
had  come  over  from  Ireland,  and  just  as  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  to  vote  them,  the  new  board  of  trade 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  tl^e  propositions  were  such  as 
were  fit  for  either  country.  In  the  case  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  they  were  equally 'singular  in  the  time  of  their  send- 
ing out  a  person  with  proper  powers  to  negociate  it.  By 
the  treaties  of  1782,  a  treaty  of  commerce"  was  to  be  nego- 
tiated betwe«i  this  country  and  France,  on  or  before  the 
14 
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1st  of  January  1786,  and  from  that  day  all  negociation  was 
to  be  at  an  end.  Now,  therefore,  when  the  time  of  nego- 
tiation was  past,  the  new  board  of  trade  were  busy  with  the 
subject,  and  they  were  about  to  send  out  a  negotiator.  He 
supposed  no  step  had  been  taken,  nor  scarcely  any  progress 
made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  treaty.  A  second  proof 
of  the  bad  timing  of  our  political  proceedings  was,  that  Sir 
James  Harris  had  presented  a  memorial  to  the  States  upon 
the  subject,  but  unfortunately  not.  till  after  the  treaty  was 
concluded.  When  he  read  the  memorial,  he  pitied  the  situa- 
tion of  Sir  James,  as  he  could  from  his  own  knowledge  de- 
clare, that  Great  Britain  never  had  a  more  respectable,  a  more 
able,  or  a  more  active  and- accomplished  ambassador  at  any 
foreign  court  whatever. 

^  As  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  ever  since  the  board  of 
control  had  been  established,  a  dark  veil  had  been  carefully 
drawn  over  all  that  had  passed  in  that  distant  part  of  our 
dominions,  and  he  verily  believed  not  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason;  secrecy,  he  was  persuaded,  was  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  whose  orders 
had  added  to  the  confusion  of  our  affairs  in  India,  rather 
than  produced  any  one  salutary 'effect  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Let  the  minister  de- 
clare, whether  after  all  that  had  happened,  he  would  still 
venture  to  talk  of  his  East  India  bill  in  his  usual  tone  of 
triumph.  Every  man  was  pardonable  for  entertaining  a  spe- 
culative opinion  of  the  probable  good  effect  of  any  measure 
of  his  own  before  it  came  to  be  tried ;  but  no  man  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  indulge  himself  in  expressions  of  self-praise, 
which  experience  had  proved  that  he  by  no  means  merited* 
His  India  bill  had  been  attacked  on  the  ground  of  its  tak- 
ing away  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company,  after  proof 
of  4ts  having  been  grossly  abused;  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  bill  did  what  was  ten  thousand  times  worse; 
it  took  away  the  unalienable  rights  of  individuals,  and  de- 
prived British  subjects  of  their  birth-right,  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury,  and  of  trial  by  their  peers ;  a  right  secured  to  every 
Englishman  by  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties.  The  clause, 
obhging  all  the  servants  of  the  company  who  came  from 
India,  after  a  certain  period  to  give  an  account  of  their  for- 
tunes on  oath,  was  most  unjust  and  delusive.  It  held  out 
protection  and  security  to  the  rich,  while  it  obliged  the  pbor 
to  submit  to  its  severest  operation;  it  ga:ve  all  that  wished 
not  to  submit  to  it  three  years  to  jeturn  home  in ;  and  this 
the  opulent,  and  the  opulent  alone  could  take  advantage  of. 
As  to  the  boasted  accounts  of  the  promising  state  of  the  re- 
venues of  India^  instead  6f  a  deficiency  of  only  1,400,000/. 
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they  would  now,  he  believed,  find  not  mere  errors  of  fractions, 
but  errors  of  millions.  He  said,  that  Lord  Macartney  had 
acted  throughout  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  India  upon  the  most 
upright  principles,  and  had  come  home  with  hands  perfectly 
clean  and  unsullied.  His  lordship,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  had  t^en  the  collection  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  out  of  the  hahdsj 
not  of  the  nabob,  but  of  his  agents  and  usurers,  who  plun- 
dered the  natives  and  robbed  him,  and  had  vested  both  io 
the  hands  of  the  company.  This  measure  the  board  of  conn 
trol  had  overthrown  by  their  orders,  an^  directed  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  nabob's  revenues  to  be  re- 
stored to  him.  The  fatal  effects  of  the  order  had  spread 
alarm  and  terror  through  the  Carnatic,  and  impressed  the 
council  at  Fort  St.  George  with  so  strong  an  idea  of  its  im- 
propriety, that  Lord  Macartney  went  himself  to  Calcutta,  to 
remonstrate  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  deprecate  the  conse- 
cjnences.  Let  the  House  guess  the  siuprise  6f  his  lordship^ 
on  finding  Mr,  Hastings  departed  for  Europe,  and  ^  com- 
mission there  appointing  him  governor  general,  a  situation  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  accept,  while  the  order  to  restore' 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  Camatic  revenues  tp  the 
nabob  continued  in  force.  How  absurd  was  it  to  remove  the 
governor  geperal,  who  recommended  the  measure  Lord  Ma- 
cartney had  reprobated,  and  appoint  his  lordship  to  the  post 
of  governor  general  with  orders  to  do,  what  he  himself  had 
found  to  be  equally  unwise  and  mischievous  to  the  interest  of 
the  company  and  the  interest  of  the  nabob,  and  had  con- 
demned !  Mr.  Fox  gave  the  highest  encomiums  to  Lord 
Macartney,  and  before  he  quitted  this  part  of  the  subject, 
declared  he  did  not  speak  from  any  iftuthority  derived  from 
Lord  Macartney,  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  understood,  that 
what  he  had  said  was  any  thing  more  than  what  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  public,  knew  and  was  acqu^ted 
with. 

The  last  point  Mr.  Fox  brought  under  his  dlsirussion  was 
the  business  of  the  Irish  propositions,  respecting  which,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  he  said  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
parliament  and  the  public  should  clearly  Know  what  was  in- 
tended. He  reminded  the  House,  that  when  the  subject  was 
first  started  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  some  of  the 
most  vehement  strains  of  his  all  powerful  eloquence  had  con- 
demned the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  for  having  given 
Ireland  certain  grants,  without  haviM  first  asked  her  whe- 
ther they  would  be  acceptable!  and  for  having  left  mutters 
as  they  st<Jod,  when  the  propositions  were  first  taken  up,  th^ 
ri^ht  honotirable  gentleman  having  again  and  again  told  tho 
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Houses  ^  it  was  imposnble  they  could  remain  as  they  wereJ 
He  desired  to  know  what  was  the  true  construction  and 
meaning  of  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  then  under  ron- 
sideration  that  menti(»ied  the  resolutions,  but  a  declaration 
to  that  House,  that  matters  must  remain  as  they  were?  Mr. 
Fox  dwelt  on  this  for  some  minutes,  and  with  great  force  of 
ridicule  animadverted  on  all  that  had  passed  upon  the  subject^ 
and  especially  on  the  language  that  had  been  held  by  the 
minister  fend  Mr.  Dundas,  upon  the  propriety  of  the  line  of 
conduct  that  had  been  pursued,  in  first  taking  the  sense  of 
the  Irish  parliament  in  order  to  ascertain  their  expectations, 
before  the  English  parliament  were  called  upon  to  consider 
the  subject.     He  urged  the  flat  contradiction  that  the  event 
of  the  business  had  given  to  all  their  predictions  respecting 
it9  succieas,  and  stated  in  strong  terms  the  mischief  that  he 
conceived  the  agitating  the  matter  at  all,  had  done,  by  dis^ 
gusdng  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  and   teaching^ 
them  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  disregard  their  pe-» 
tttions,  stating  their  dread  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
to  their  several  branches  of  manufacture,  were  the  intended 
system  carried  into  execution.     As  the  best  means  of  check* 
ing  the  ev3^  and  preventing  the  effect  of  having  ever  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  points^  which,  he  said,  he  was  convinced 
ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed  or  brought  before  the 
public,  he  advised  the  minister  explicitly  and  unreservedly 
to  declare  his  determination  to  abandon  all  further  thought 
of  attenqpting  to  carry  a  measure  so  odious  and  detestable  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     He  spoke  of  the  manufacturers  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect,  and  declared  be  was  satisfied  that  to  their 
ingenuity  s^  industry,  and  to  their  spirit  and  perseverance, 
the  country  owed  that  exaltation  to  the  state  of  respect,  cha^ 
racter,  consideration  and  prosperity,  to  which  its  trade,  mar 
nufiictores  and  c^nnmerce,  had  been  raised  in  the  eyes  of  alt 
nankind.     He  took  notice  of  the  reasoning  used  by  the  s6^ 
eretary  of  state  for  Ireland  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  con«< 
stituents^   in  recommendation  of  the  propositions,    on  the 
grom)d,  that  a»  the  British  manu&cturers  considered  the 
grant  of  the  propositions  to  Ireland  to  be  highly  mjurious  to 
their  interests  they  m&st  neeessarily  be  advantageous  in  aa 
equal  proportion  to  tfae  interests  of  the  Irish  manufacturers^ 
as  an  argument  perfectly  sound  and  forcible  in  itself,  but  as 
as  argument  extremely  humiliating  to  the  British  ministers,, 
and  whidi  fdaeed  them  in  a  very  contemptible  li^t. 

After  remarking  upon  this,  imd  a  variety  <^  other  facts 
wd  observations,  Mx.  Fox  briefly  recapitulated  the  heads  of 
}u»«p#ecl^  whii^h  ke  ti^ba^tod  WM  rather  a  series  of  reasQJDh 
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ing  against  what  .was  out  of  the  i^eech  than  a^pdnst  what  was 
in  it,  and  sat  down  with  desiring  an  explanation  of  the  two 
main  points  of  the  speech  to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  declaring, 
that  if  they  were  satisfactorily  answered,  he  would  give  th^ 
House  no  more  trouble  on  that  day,  though  most  of  the  topics 
.he  had  touched^upon,  would,  he  observed,,  require  a  foil  dis* 
cussion  on  a  future  occasion  in  the.  course  of  the  session* 

In  reply  to  some  observations  which  fell  from  Mr,  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  felt  it  difficult  to  avoid  smiling  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  arguments 
respecting  the  accession  of  Hanover  to  the  Germanic  league, 
,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  regency  of  Hanover  ought  neiuier 
to  form  laws  nor  enter  Into  any  treaties  which  might  prove 
injurious  to  Great  Britain ;  consequently  it  behoved  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  country  to  have  prevented  their  entering  into 
any  alliances  which  might  involve  serious  consequences  to  the 
interests  of  England.  If  Hanover,  through  this  mistaken 
policy,  should  sustain  a  detriment,  it  naturally  followed  that 
Great  Britain  must  become  her  guarantee.  Such  was  the 
drift  of  his  argument;  and  he  only  had  contended  that  mi- 
nisters were  not  warranted,  by  any  plea  or  pretended  exigency 
whatever,  to  disable  Great  Britain  from  acting  subsequently 
with  the  Emperor,  provided  that  a  co-operation  of  this  nature 
should  appear  the  most  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
former.  And,  surely,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
not  presume  to  nm  lengths  to  which  no  former  ministers  had 
dared  to  proceed,  and  disavow  the  fullest  responsibility  for  all 
the  counsels  which  he  might  give  his  royal  master  in  his  cha^ 
racter  of  elector  of  Hanover.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man seemed  eager,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  to  meet  his  arguments 
with  unjustifiable  misrepresentation;  and  therefore  he  must 
desire  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  he  said  that  he  could 
speak  more  freely  concerning  our  particular  connections  with 
foreign  powers  than  if  he  were  a  minister,  he  did  not — in 
&ct,  he  could  not — mean,  even  in  the.  most  distant  manner, 
to  drop  the  slightest  intimation  that  be  was  more  entitled  than 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  utter  words,  conveying  an 
unpardonable  tendency  to  wound  tlie  interests  of  this  country. 
The  fullest  scope  of  his  allusion  was,  that  he  felt  himself  war- 
ranted to  mention  France  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Bri« 
tain,  in  terms  mol'e  open  and  unguarded  than  those  consistent 
vidth  the  reserve  which,  upon  principles  of  decent  policy^  a 
minister  either  was  or  ought  to  be,  under,  the  necessi^  of 
maintaining* — The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
pleased  to  exercise  his  woiM;^  lAgcAuity,  by  {fitting:  ihe  case 
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of  two  private  men  engaged  upon  the  settlement  of  an  account^ 
and  tracing  out  the  supposed  absurdity  of  contending  that 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  power  of  giving  it  a  pre- 
vious discussion.  Be  the  absurdity  what  it  might,  he  would, 
with  chearfulness,  monopolize  the  whole,  and  still  stedfastly 
and  inviolably  embrace  his  former  argument,  that  in  great 
questions  requiring  a  settlement  between  two  princes,  two  par- 
liaments, or  two  powers,  considerations  and  objects  would 
arke  of  which  the  discussion  could  never  prove  allowable,  ex- 
cept under  the  firmest  assurances  that  both  parties  were  ulti- 
mately determined  to  receive  them  with  unequivocal  assent. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  ori- 
ginal address  agreed  to.  On  the  following  day,  when  tlie  report 
of  the  address  was  brought  up, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said,  that  as  the  observations  which  he 
should  beg  leave  to  make,  bore  an  affinity  to  his  remarks  on 
the  preceding  day,  they  would  all  lie  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Recent  in  the  memory  of  the  House  were  his  two  ques- 
tions to  the  right  honourable  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
To  one  of  these  he  had  given  a  precise  and  clear  answer ;  to 
the  other  he  had  not  spoken  in  terms  equally  unambiguous; 
and  as  tibat  was  a  question  of  infinite  importanbe  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavour,  if  possi-  - 
ble,  to  obtain  such  an  answer  as  should  remove  all  doubt  and 
difficulty.  What  he  alluded  to  was,  the  particular  degree  in 
which  ministers  held  Great  Britain  to  be  committed,  as  to 
any  future  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  effect  of 
the  league  entered  into  by  the  Elector,  of  Hanover  with  thp 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  other  Gerinanic 
princes.  He  was  aware,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
.  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  councms  had  disclwn^  aU  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  measure,  had 
stated  it  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  transaction  froni  any 
British  concern,  and  bad  declared  that  Gfreat  Britain  was  not 
committed  as  to  her  fijture  conduct,  should  the  lec^e  \fe 
productive  of  disturbances  in  the  empire,  in  which  her  in- 
terests might  call  her  into  action.  If  this  was  really  and  truly 
tlie  case,  and  Great  Britain  was  not  afifected  at  all  by  the 
league,  the  more  clearly  it  was  known  to  that  House,  to  the 
public,  and  to  all  Europe,  the  better;  because,  however  well 
we  understood  the  distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
electorate  o£  Hanover,  as  sqiarate  states»  it  "was  not  aveiy 
easy  matter  to  teach  foreign  powers  to  understand  the  same 
discrimination.  A  variety  of  possiU^  cases  existed  in  trhidi 
it  would  be  almost  out  of  the  powe|P  of  this  country  to  adhere 
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to  any  such,  distinction  in  practice,  however  clearly  it  might 
be  defined  in  theory.     It  might,  hereafter,  happen  that  cir- 
cumstances would  make  it  an  essential  policy  in  Great  Britain 
to  join  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  proceed  in  counteraction  * 
of  the  league.     In  that  case,  as  all  treaties  were  offensive  in 
their  efibct,  though  nominally  defensive,  a  war  between  the 
parties  tdsthe  league  and  its  opponents  might  probably  arise. 
Granting  the  likelihood  of  such  a  war,  could  the  British 
troops  act  against  those  of  Hanover?     Or,  to  make  the  case 
stronger,  and  ybt  to  put  a  possible  case,  suppose  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  were  to  head  his  troops  in  person,  (and  they  were 
all  aware  that  it  was  not  a  new  thing  for  an  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver to  take  the  command  in  the  field,)  who  would  say  that  the 
British  army  could  be  directed  to  act  hostilely  against  troops 
led  by  their  sovereign  in  the  character  of  Elector  of  Hanover? 
The  supposition  teemed  with  the  grossest  absurdity,  and  it 
was  to  shew  the  extraordinary  predicament  into  which  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  becoming  a  party  to  a  league  of  the  na- 
ture in  question,  and  without  the  advice  of  a  minister  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct  to  that  House,  might  draw  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  involve  its  interests,  that  he  brought  forward  such 
unaccountable  cases*    One  historical  example  would  strengthen 
the  argument  which  he  had  used,  and  prove  beyond  alt  doubt 
the  mischiefs  to  which  this  country  was  liable  to  become  ex- 
posed, by  considering  herself  as  wholly  independent  of  the 
interests  of  Hanover.     The  case  to  which  he  alluded,  was 
that  of  George  the  First,  who,  by  his  treaty  'with  Denmark 
for  the  sale  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  drew  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  Sweden ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
this  country  had  been  threatened  with  an  invasion,  the  most 
idarmin^,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  English- 
men, oi  any  it  ever  had  occasion  to  expect.     General  Stan- 
hope^ at  that  time  the  minister  of  the  crown,  had,  when  the 
treaty  was  first  heard  of,  come  down  to  that  House,  and 
ijbsed  precisely  the  same  sort  of  language  as  that  uttered  by 
the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the 
preceding  day.     He  had  talked  of  the  separate  and  distinct 
^  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  and  had  said,  that 
the  !&itish  parliament  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty  respecting  his  electoral  dominions.     But  what  was 
the  consequence?  'Hie  very  next  year.   General  Stanhope, 
who  held  this  language.  Came  down  to  the  House,  and  urged 
the  essences  which  his  majesty  had  incurred  on  account  of 
•his  purchase  as  a  plea  for  calling  for  additional  supplies.     If 
the  matter  weitenot  now  fully  and  clearly  ascertained,  so  that 
'  foreign  powers,  ais  well  as  that  House,  might  be  certain  that 
Qioti^  jEbritain  wa»  aot  coQunitted  as  to  any  part  which  her 
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policy  might  ^tate  to  her  as  most  adviselble  to  pursde  here* 
after,  in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Germany,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who  had  on  the  foregoing  day  disclaimed  ail  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, might  come  down  to  the  House,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, and  make  that  very  measure,  respecting  which  the 
British  parliament  was  excluded  from  all  inquiry  and  control, 
the  ground  of  an  application  for  additional  supplies.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded,  by  observing,  that  he  never  spoke  concerning 
a  point  of  state  with  less  ^luctance,  persuaded  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  neither  divulged  a  secret,  nor  gave  the 
slightest  wound  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the  nation. 


Mr.  Burke's  Accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

February  17. 

ON  the  first  day  of  this  Session,  Mr.  Burke  was  called  upon  by 
Major  Scott,  the  agent  of  the  late  Crovemor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, to  produce  the  criminal  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  such 
a  shape  as  might  enable  parliament  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
his  conduct,  and  come  to  a  final  decision  upon 'it.     On  Friday,  the 
17th   of  February,  Mr.  Burke  brought  this  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons:  after  desiring   the  clerk  to  read  the  44tli 
and  45  th  resolutions    of   cenSure  and   recal  of   Mr.  Hastings, , 
moved  by  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  29th  of  May  1782,  he  said  that 
he  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  friends  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  the  resolution  which  had  been  read  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  a  mere  calumny  on  the  page  of  their  journals ;  at , 
the  same  time  he  lamented  that  the  solemn  business  of  the  day  \ 
should  have  devolved  upon  him  by  the  natural  death  of  some,  by 
the  political  death  of  others,  and  in  some  instances  by  a  death  to 
duty  and  to  principle.     It  would  doubtless,  he  said,  have  con^e 
forward  with  much  more  weight  and  efiect  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  induced  the  House  to  adopt  those 
resolutions,  or  in  those  of  another  gentleman,  who  had  taken  an  ' 
active  part  in  the  select  committee,  and  then  enjoyed  a  confideri-  * 
tial  post  in  the  Indian  department,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of . 
controul;  but  as  he  could  not  perceive  any  intentions  of  the  kind 
in  either  of  those  members,  and  as  he  had  been  personally  called 
upon,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  party  interested  in  the 
proceeding,  but  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  impossibly  for  him 
not  to  do  his  duty>  he  should  endeavour  to  the  best  of  his  power  ' 
to  support  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  House,  to  enforce  its  inten- 
tions, and  give  vigour  and  efrect  to  a  sentence  passed  four  years  ago; 
and  he  trusted  that  he  should  receive  that  protection,  that  fiiir  and. 
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bonourable  interpretatioii  of  his  conduct,  wfaidi  the  house  owed  to 
those  who  acted  in  its  name,  and  under  the  sanction  of  its  autho- 
rity. -—  Having  endeavoured  ^upon  this  ground  to  remove  the  odiiua 
of  appearing  a  forward  prosecutor  of  public  delinquency,  Mr. 
Burke  called  back  the  recollection  of  the  House  to  the  several  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  had  in  parliament  respecting  the  mal -admi- 
nistration of  the  company's  affairs  in  India,  from  the  period  of  Lord 
Clive's  government  down  to  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select 
committees,  the  resolutions  moved  thereupon,  and  the  approba- 
tion repeatedly  given  to  these  proceedings  by  his  majesty  from  the 
throne.  —  It  was  upon  the  authority,  the  sanction,  and  the  en- 
couragement thus  afforded  him,  that  he  rested  his  accusation  of 
Mr.  Hastings,   as  a  delinquent  of  the  first  magnitude. -*A^r. 

foing  through  an  infinite  variety  of  topics  relative  to  this  part  of 
is  subject;  he  proceeded  to  explain  die  process  which  he  should 
recommend  to  the  house  to  pursue.  There  were,  he  observed, 
three  several  modes  of  proceeding  asainst  state-delinquents,  whiclt 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases  had  each  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  adopted.  The  first  was  to  direct  his  majesty's  at- 
torney general  to  prosecute ;  from  this  mode  he  acknowledged 
himself  totally  averse,  not  only  because  he  had  not  discovered  in  the 
learned  gentleman,  whose  respectable  character  and  professional 
abilities  had  advanced  him  to  that  high  oflScial  situation,  that  zeal 
for  public  justice  in  the  present  instance,  which  was  a  necessary  qua- 
lification in  a  public  prosecutor ;  but  more  especially,  because  he 
thought  a  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  amidst  a  cloud  of. 
causes  of  meum  and  tuum,  of  trespass,  assault,  battery,  conver- 
sion, and  trover,  &c.  &c,  not  at  all  suited  to  the  size  and  enormity 
of  the  offender,  or  to  the  complicated  nature  and  extent  of  his  of- 
fences. Another  mode  of  proceeding  occasionallv  adopted  by  th« 
house  was  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  this  mode  he  also  greatly 
disapproved  of,  in  tne  first  place,  as  attended  with  great  hardship 
and  injustice  to  the  party  prosecuted,  by  obliging  him  to  antici- 
pate his  defence ;  and  secondly,  as  putting  the  house  in  a  situation 
which,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  did  not  absolutely  require  it, 
ought  carefully  to  be  avoided,  that  of  shifting  its  character  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  appearing  in  the  same  cause  one  day  as 
accusers,  and  another  as  judges.  —  The  only  process  that  remained, 
was  by  the  ancient  and  constitutional  mode  of  impeachment ;  and 
even  in  adopting  this  process  he  should  advise  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  caution  and  prudence.  It  had  been  usualy 
he  observed,  m  the  first  instance,  to  resolve  that  the  party  ac- 
cused should  be  impeached,  and  then  to  appoint' a  comniittee  to 
examine  the  evidence,  and  find  the  articles  on  which  the  impeach- 
ment was  to  be  founded.  This  mode  of  proceeding  had,  from  the 
heat  and  passion  with  which  the  minds  of  men  were  sometimes 
apt  to  be  inflamed,  led  the  house,  on  more  th^h  one  occasion, 
into  the  disgraceful  dilemma  of  either  abandoning  the  impeach- 
ment they  had  voted,  or  of  preferring  articles  which  they  had  not 
evidence  to  support.  In  order  to  steer  cles^r,  of  Ais  dij^ace,  he 
should  move  that  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  substantiating 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  guilt  there  was,  should  be  laid  before 
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the  House ;  and  that  these  papers,  together  with  the  charges  ex- 
tracted from  them,  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  evidence  examined  thereon :  if  the  charges  should 
then  appear,  what  he  believed  they  would  be  found  to  be,  charges 
of  the  blackest  and  foulest  nature,  and  supported  by  competent 
and  sufficient  evidence,  the  House  would  then  proceed  with  confi- 
dence and  dignity  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. —  Having 
stated  these  matters  with  great  precision,  Mr.  Burke  went  into  a 
series  of  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  office  l\e  had  undertaken. 
Every  accuser,  he  said,  was  himself  under  accusation  at  the  very 
time  he  accused  ano.ther;    it  behoved    him  to  act  upon  sure 
grounds,  and  he  had  therefore  chosen  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
just  explained,  as  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual  for  the^ 
purposes  of  public  justice,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
error :  he  urged  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  making  the  enquiry 
personal ;  he  asked  what  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  miserable 
and  (^pressed  natives  of  India,  if  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  House  should  be  to  find  that  enormous  peculation  existed, 
but  that  there  was  no  peculator ;  that  there  was  gross  corruption, 
but  no  person  to  corrupt,  or  to  be  corrupted ;  that  a  torrent  of  vio- 
lence,   oppression,  and  cruelty,  had  deluged  that  country,  but 
that  every  soul  in  it  was  just,  moderate,  and  humane  ?     To  trace 
peculation  to  the  peculator,  corruption  to  its  source,  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  oppressor,  had  been  the  object  of  the  researches  of  the 
several  committees  that  had  been  instituted  at  difierent  times  by  the 
House  ;  and  the  result  was,  they  found  that  government  in  India 
could  not  be  foul  and  the  governor  pure.     After  a  speech  of  ron- 
siderable  length,  in  which  these  and  many  other  topics  of  the  same 
nature  were  urged  with  great  force  and  perspicuity,  Mr.  Burke 
concluded,  by  moving,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House, 
copies  of  all  correspondence,  since  the  month  of  January  1782, 
between  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  governor  general  of  Bengal,  and 
the  court  of  directors,  as  well  before  as  since  the  return  of  the 
said  governor  general,  relative  to  presents  and  other  money  pri- 
vately received  by  the  said  governor  general."  —  The  reflections 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  the  resolutions  of  the  secret 
committee,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dundas,  called  up  that  gen- 
tleman to  justify  the  part  he  had  taken.    He  acknowledged  that  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  person  who  suggested  the  resolutions  alluded 
to,  and  lie  had  not  the  smallest  scruple  to  admit  that  the  same 
sentiments  that  he  entertained  respecting  Mr.  Hastings  at  the 
time  of  proposing  those  resolutions,  he  entertained  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  but  would  any  one  contend  that  those  sentiments  went  so 
far  as  to  suppose  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  a  fit  object  for  a  criminal  pro- 
secution ?  The  Resolutions  went  to  the  recal  of  Mr,  Hastings,  a 
matter  which  he  at  the  time  thought  expedient,  and  had  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House  as  a  matter  of  expediency  only.    He 
thought  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  since  the  period  to  which 
those  resolutions  referred,  not  only  not  criminal,  but  highly  me- 
ritorious, and  he  had  for  that  reason  approved  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  the  court  of  directors  had  conferred  upon  him.     As 
soon  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  sat  down, 
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Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  declared,  that  he  had  not  the  smalk^st 
idea  of  speaking  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  nor  would 
he  have  troubled  the  House,  had  not  some  observations  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  a  moment  silent. 
The  only  way  in  which  he  could  meet  the  matter,  was  to  op- 
pose assertion  to  avsertion ;  and  to  declare  upon  the  word  and 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  i:^  in  talking  of  the  thirty-six 
writers  sent  out  in  1783,  when  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  East  India  directors,  and  when  he  had 
himself  the  honour  to  be  in  administration,  the  right  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  meant  to  insinuate,  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  sending  out  any,  he  was  completely  and 
perfectly  mistaken.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  nevier 
had  sent  out,  or  rather  procured  to  be  sent  out  to  India,  but 
one  single  writer,  and  that  was  at  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  presided  over  his  ma- 
jesty's councils.  That,  upon  his  word  of  honour,  most  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  thfe  House,  had  been  the  only  writer  for 
whom  he  had  ever  procured  a  recommendation  and  succeeded. 
Indeed,  if  the  House  would  recollect  a  little,  it  was  not  very 
likely,  that  the  administration  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be,  should  stand  remarkably  well  with  the  board  of  directors, 
as  ip  was  well  known  what  their  intentions  were  at  the  time, 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  reform  of  the  company.  Mr.  Fox 
added,  that  he  considered  it  right  to  say  thus  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insinuation  of  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  House.  '  , 

Previous  to  his  sitting  down,  he  should  beg  leave  briefly 
to  touch  upon  the  consistency  of  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  who,  when  hard  driven  to  the  point,  and 
obliged,  as  it  were,  to  defend  his  own  conduct,  had  done  that, 
which  heaven  knew  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man could  do  at  all  times,  with  his  opponents  face  to  face,  let 
the  argument  be^r  as  much  as  it  would  against  him  !  But 
what  sort  of  a  defence  had  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  made  ?  He  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  that  he  at  one  time  entertained  an  opinion  that 
Mn  Hastings,  with  respect  to  certain  points,  proceeded  in  a 
manner  highly  culpable ;  nay,  he  added,  that  he  was  still  of 
the  same  opinion,  although  almost  in  the  same  breath,  cer- 
tainly in  the  same  speech,  he  had  declared  that  he  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  praised  his  conduct  as 
warmly  in  the  latter  part  of  his  observations,  as  he  had  abused 
it  in  the  former  part.  And  what  points  had  the  right  ho<- 
nourable  aqd  learned  gentleman  chosen  to  select  as  the 
«riinfs  in  which    he    considered  Mr.  Ha&tings    as  having 
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been  highly  culpable?  Merely  the  two  points  of  the  Rohilla 
war,  with  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder^  and  in 
having  introduced  expensive  establishments  in  India.  Gra- 
cious neaven  !  did  the  whole  idea  which  the  right  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  entertained  of  the  culpability  of  Mr. 
Hastings  amount  only  to  this  ?  Had  the  House  heard  nothing 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad?  Of  Cheyt  Sing?  Of  the  Begums? 
And  of  all  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  committed  in  India, 
to  the  infinite  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
to  the  misery  and  even  butchery  of  the  natives,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  confidence  in  British  faith,  and  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  British  name  and  character  in  Hindostan  r 
Mr.  FcTx  now  read  the  resolution  immediately  preceding 
that  in  which  the  House  resolved,  in  178I,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Hornby  should  be  recalled,  and  appealed  to  every 
man  of  common  sense,  whether  that  marked  and  strong  cen- 
sure did  not  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Governor 
Hornby  ?  It  was  not  in  language  to  express  disgrace  mor^ 
strongly  than  to  declare  that  the  delinquents  ought  to  receive 
some  mark  of  parliamentary  displeasure.  Certamly  these  two 
resolutions,  and  the  obvious  construction  of  both,  with  the 
vote  of  recall  passed  at  the  India  houte,  in  which  Governor 
Hastings  was  permitted  to  resign  in  consequence  of  his  long 
and  meritorfous  services,*  was  not  a  little  strange.  How  was 
this  mode  of  recall  to  be  reconciled  to  the  resolution  which 
stigmatized  Mr.  Hastings,  and  declared  it  as  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  he  deserved  some  mark  of  parliamentary  dis- 
pleasure? Was  it  not  a  contradiction  insulting  to  that  House, 
and  inconsistent  to  a  shameful  degree  ?  The  right  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  thought  proper  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  have  sheltered  himself  under  a  minute  of  the  board 
of  directors,  but  that  had  he  been  a  director,  he  would  have 
signed  that  minute  likewise ;  and,  therefore,  the  rjglit  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  himself  prevailed  upon 
tlie  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  in  a  grave  and  phlegmatic 
form,  but  in  strong  and  energetic  phrase,  that  Governor 
Hastings  deserved  parliamentary  censure,  would  have  ffiven. 
that  gentleman  thanks  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services ! 
What  egregious  inconsistency  !  For  the  word  "  long"  in  the 
minute  of  recall,  undoubtedly  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  those  before  1782,  as  those 
subsequent  to  this  period.  During  the  debate,  bis  right  ho- 
nourable friend  who  commenced  it,  had  been  censured  by  b, 
worthy  alderman  (Le  Mesurier)  for  his  supposed  remark  In 
respect  to  trial  by  jury.  The  worthy  magistrate  had  misun- 
derstood his  right  honourable  friend,  who  had  not  expressed 
any  disapprobation  of  the  general  principle  of  trials  by  jurj) 
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but  merely  observed,  that  the  <»iise  under  consideration  was 
of  too  much  magnitude  for  the  cognizance  of  the  court  of 
King^s  Bench,  and  had  proposed  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  and 
a  form  of  tri^  as  ancient  as  the  constitution  itself,  of  which 
it  was  a  part  Thus  had  his  right  honourable  friend  evinced, 
that  the  highest  species  of  offenders  mi^ht  be  brought  to  trial, 
without  resorting  to  any  novel  experunent  on  the  constitu- 
tion, but  in  a  manner  conformable  to  usage,  and  before  an 
ancient,  legal,  and  constitutional  tribunal.  All  this  amounted 
tp  one  powerful  proof,  that  the  new  court  of  judicature,  which 
took  away  the  birth-right  of  Britons,  made  that  evidence  that 
was  not  evidence  before,  and  obliged  criminals  to  accuse  and 
to  convict  themselves,  was  not  only  a  tribunal  unconstitutional 
in  its  origin  and  its  principle,  and  tyrannical  and  of^ressive 
in  its  practice,  but  altogedier  needless. 

The  question  being  carried,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  move  for 
a  variety  of  other  papers,  which  he  alleged  were  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  cause  he  had  undertaken.  These  motions  pro- 
duced much  conversation,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  there 
appeared  some  hesitation  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  produce  whatever  papers  might  be  called  for 
on  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  mover,  without  insisting  upon  his 
stating  to  the  House  the  connection  they  had  with  the  matters 
contamed  in  the  reports  of  the  committees,  beyond  which  they 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  go  in  the  matter  of  his  intended  accusa- 
tion. At  this  stage. of  the  business  the  House  adjourned  at  one 
o'clock,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  conversation  was  renewed,  upon  a  motion  for  papers 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  Oude.  .  Major  Scott  agreed  with  Mr. 
Burke,  that  the  papers  were  necessary  to  be  produced ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  after  many  professions  of  the  most  unbiassed  impartiality, 
concurred  with  them ;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  but  fair  and  candid  in  the  ri^ht  honourable  mover,  to  give  the 
House  some  specific  information  of  the  subject  matter  of  his 
charges,  and  to  state  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  production 
of  such  papers  as  he  might  think  it  necessary  to  call  for  in  sup- 
port of  them.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr.  Burke  read 
to  the  House  a  short  abstract  of  the  several  charges  which  he  de- 
j^gned  to  bring  forward ;  and  pointed  out  the  matters  which  the 
several  papers,  he  afterwards  moved  for,  were  intended  to  explain 
and  substantiate. 

March  3. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid 
beforethe  House,  <;opies  or  duplicates  of  aJl  papers  relative  to  the 
last  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  or  any  demand  made  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  concerning  the  cession  or  restoration  of  any  territories  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  company,  or  its  allies,  or  of  the  payment 
tff  any  chout  (or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues),  or  of  any  sum  in 
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lieu  thereof,  or  concerning  any  payment  of  money,  or  loan,  to  any 
of  the  said  Mahrattas,  made  or  paid  since  the  ist  of  January, 
1779/'  '^^^  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr*  Dundas, 
on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  the  treaty  in  question  was  a  wise  and 
salutary  treaty,  and  had  saved  the  British  empire  in  Asia ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  production  of  the  papers  moved  for  would  dis« 
cover  transactions  relative  to  that  peace,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
a  secret  from  the  country  powers  in  India,  insomuch  as  it  would 
disclose  the  means  by  which  the  several  states  that  were  confe« 
derated  against  England  were  made  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
the  intrigues  by  which  they  were  induced  to  dissolve  that  confe« 
deracy. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  desired  to  be  favoured  with  a  serious 
answer  to  this  necessary  question,  whether  the  professions  of  a 
determination  to  persist  in  a  refusal  of  the  papers  were  ac- 
tually sincere?  Surely  there  was  nothing  in  the  rule  of  con- 
duct which  the  gentleman  of  the  other  side  laid  down  for 
themselves  that  did  not  argue  most  powerfully  and  conviiw 
cingly  for  their  production.  If  a  specific  purpose  was  neces^ 
sanr  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  object  of  the  motion  requisite 
to  be  explained,  there  was  a  pointed  and  specific  charge  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Ranna  of  Gohud,  who  was  allowed,  and 
indeed  mentioned  in  former  treaties,  as  the  ally  and  friend  of 
Great  Britain,  and  neglected  in  the  general  peace  which  ter- 
minated the  Mahratta  war.  This  was  the  fact,  as  it  appeared 
Uncontradicted,  and  the  House  ought  surely  to  inquire  whe- 
ther such  desertion  of  the  friends  of  this  country  was  justifi- 
able in  the  governor  general.  To  withhold  any  information 
on  this  subject  would  be  not  only  unjust  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  was  accused,  but  indecent  to  the  House,  whose  honour 
was  so  much  concerned  in  the  full  and  rigorous  examination . 
of  such  a  conduct  There  was  no  behaviour  whatever  which 
would  operate  more  injuriously  to  the  British  interest,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  quarter,  than  to  find  that  its  friendship 
was  no  protection  to  its  allies.  An  unwarranted  desertion, 
if  such  it  could  be  proved,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  a 
great  misdemeanor ;  and  nothing  was  more  necessary  either 
to  the  character  or  vindication  of  the  person  accused,  than  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  justified.  There  might 
possibly  exist  a  plea  of  necessity  for  this  proceeding,  and, 
for  the  present  moment,  he  would  admit  that  it  did  exist. 
But  when  there  was  a  certain  assurance  that  the  allies  and 
defendants  of  Great  Britain  had  been  abandoned  by  her  in  a 
negotiation,  there  was  a  crime  primd  facie  evident,  and  the 
proceedings  in  that  negotiation  should  certainly  be  laid  before 
the  House,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  that  necessity.  It 
would  be  very  unfair,  and  indeed  very  improper,  if  gentlemen 
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should  have  these  feelings  barely  when  their  own  honour  or 
their  own  characters  were  at  stake,  and  seem  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  them,  when  the  question  was  against  the  character 
of  others.     Thus  the  ministers  of  the  time,  when  the  late 
peace  was  concluded,  knew  the  defection  from  the  loyalists 
to  be  a  conduct  so  much  in  need  of  justification,  that  they 
very  decently  came  down  to  the  House,  in  orde^  to  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  of  necessity.     Whether  such  neces- 
sity existed,  it  was  not  for  him  to  discuss ;  but  the  means  of 
'inquiry  on  the  subject  were  undoubtedly  open.     Why  not^ 
then,  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  on  the  present  occasion ^ 
when  positive  and  direct  charges  were  brought  against  the 
measure  ?  If  motives  of  necessity  recommended  the  treachery, 
why  was  that  necessity  not  explained  ?  And  if  principles  of 
pohcy  dictated  the  conduct,  why  was  not  that  policy  made 
known  ?  It  was  indeed  alleged,  that  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  endangered  by  the  disclosure  which  the  paper^t 
would  make :  but  in  our  constitution  there  were  both  advan- 
tages and  defects,  arid  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  every 
other  constitution  and  species  of  government     We,  however, 
were  of  opinion,    that  the  advantages  which  we  constitu- 
tionally possessed  by  far  outbalanced  the  disadvantages ;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  principles,  to  prefer  the  respon- 
sibility which  belonged   to  our  officers  and  ministers  to  the 
secrecy  which  v/b^s  aeemed  so  necessary  in  other  countries. 
Supposing,  then,  (for  he  was  far  from  achnitting  it,)  that  some 
injury  might  be  apprehended  from  the  production  of  these 
papers,  it  was  only  the  necessary  consequence  to  which  every 
investigation  was  liable;  and  there  could  be  no  inquiry  of  a 
public  nature,  ^n  which  circumstances  did  not  come  out  which 
might  better  have  remained  a  secret.     The  House,  then, 
would  do  well  to  reflect  what  a  precedent  they  were  laying 
down,  for  future  public  officers  to  take  advantage  of.     For 
if  this  excuse  should  once  be  admitted,  there  was  no  circum- 
stance, and  no  situation,  to  which  it  would  not  be  found  to 
apply.  A  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dun- 
das)  had,  on  ^his,  as  well  as  a  former  night,  endeavoured  to 
play  off  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  posterior  to  the  reports 
of  the  committee,  against  the  delinquency  of  his  former  mea-* 
sure,  to  which  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  himself  borne  such  full  and  ample  testimonies  in  the 
course  of  those  reports.  "  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
language,  or  what  other  sentiment  did  it  express  but  this  ? 
<<  I  think  his  conduct  since  that  period  laudable  and  good,  ^ 
and  I  wish  you  to  think  so  with  me;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
am  resolved  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  think  so  beyond 
my  assertion^  and  I  will  deny  you  the  information  which  is 
II 
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necessary  to  convince  you  of  it."  Sufficient  had  been  the  re- 
marks of  his  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  to  prove, 
that  not  even  the  most  trivial  cause  existed  for  those  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  thought  proper 
to  express;  and  therefore  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  call 
for  arguments  less  frivolous,  before  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  withholding  of  the  necessary  papers. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Pox,  at  a  period  when  this  countrv  was  labouring 
under  the  pressure  of  a  war  against  combined  and  powerlul  foes, 
was  to  detach  a  part  of  that  confederacy.    In  answer  to  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  into  clearer 
points  of  view  some  allusions  started  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  ^nd  which  had  even  been  touched  upon  beyond  the 
walls  of  parliaments,  relative  to  his  negotiation  for  a  separate 
peace  with  Holland.     He  was  well  aware  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  did  not  mention  it  by  way  of  blame,  nor 
did  he  wish  to  impute  to  him  any  such  intention;  but  as  it 
had  so  often  been  glanced  at,  he  was  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  two  or  three  words  to  it  in  this  public  man- 
ner.    H^  was  sorry  that  the  House  was  so  thin  of  members, 
but  he  was  pleased  to  see  so  full  a  gallery.   When  this  measure, 
of  detaching  Holland  and  America  from  the  confederacy  which 
was  formed  against  us,  was  first  proposed,  he  had  been  only 
three  days  in  office,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  meet  those 
people  in  the  cabinet  from  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  differ 
upon  political  subjects ;  and  yet,— what  was  a  circumstance 
that  did  not  often  happen,  —  he  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose that  measure  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all 
his  m^esty's  cabinet  ministers.     This  he  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  mention,  because,  though  it  might  be  improper  to 
state  the  dissensions  or  disagreements  in  the  cabinet,  there 
would  certainly  be  no  impropriety  in  mentioning  their  unani- 
mity.   He  would  farther  observe,  that  this  policy  was  by  no 
means  ineffectual  as  to  some  of  its  objects,  though,  in  others,  it 
certainly  had  not  the  wished-<>for  success :  for  those  gentlemen 
who  were  then  in  office  might  well  recollect,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  courts  in  Europe  was  not  then  extremely  favour- 
able to  this  country,  and  that  the  measure  now  alluded  to 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  averting  those  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  apprehended.  —  Having  said  thia 
much  for  the  allusion,  he  would  next  return  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  the  present  papers.     He  observed,  that  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  uae  treaty  subsisting  between  the  company  and  the 
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Kanna  of  Gohud,  that  he  was  to  be  protected  by  the  powers  of 
Great  Britain  against  their  mutual  foes.  In  consequence  of 
which^  be  had  lent  his  services  during  the  war,  and  was  to 
have  been,  of  course,  included  in  the  peace.  There  were  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Hastings's  own  letters,  several  other  rajahs 
and  princes  who  had  the  same,  or  similar,  claims  upon  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  it  appeared  from  the 
Mahratta  treaty  of  peace,  that  none  of  them  were  included  in 
the  provisions  of  it.  This  was  not  the  time  to  argue  from 
what  motives,  or  upon  what  policy  this  was  done.  But  the 
omission  was  prima  Jacie  evidence  either  of  treachery  or  guilt, 
to  obviate,  or  to  substantiate  which,  was  the  object  of  the  pre* 
sent  motion,  and  was,  in  his  judgment,  a  debt  claimed  as  well 
by  the  justice  due  to  the  sufferers  in  Iiidia,  as  to  the  dignity  of 
parliament  and  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  Mr.l£istings. 
He  agreed  that  it  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  papers,  to  say  that  one  gentleman  was  the  prosecu- 
tor, and  would  pledge  himself  to  prove  their  application  to 
the  object  in  view.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  production 
of  the  papers  could  not  be  followed  by  any  political  peril 
whatever,  and  the  strongest  reasons  existed  in  favour  of  the 
disclosure  of  their  contents. 

Major  Scott  observed,  that  the  difference  now  subsisting  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  greater  than  that  which 
formerly  prevailed  between  him  and  his  noble  friend  Lord  North ; 
nor  were  his  charges  more  severe  against  the  one  than  the  other. 
In  all  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  amidst  all  the 
abuse  poured  out  against  him,  the  Major  said  he  had  never 
entertained  the  smallest  apprehensions,  nor  ever  made  any  over- 
tures of  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  brought  in  his  India  bill,  an  intimation  was 
given,  in  a  private  conversation  which  he  had  with  a  person  of 
authority,  that  matters  might  be  accommodated ;  and  he  made  no 
doubt,  had  Mr.  Hastings  dien  come  home,  he  would  have  heard 
nothing  of  all  this  calumny,  and  all  these  serious  accusations.  As 
soon  as  the  Major  sat  down, 

Mr.  Fox  immediatelj^  rose,  and  said,  that,  on  a  subject 
which  concerned  his  honour  and  character,  he  woul4  not  he- 
sitate a  moment  to  offer  himself  again  to  the  House.  He 
would  first  premise,  that  at  no  period  could  he  declare  that 
offers  were  made  to  him,  either  by  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  agents, 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  accommodation;  tor  if  there  had, 
he  would  instantly  have  treated  them  with  the  most  absolute 
and  marked  refusal.  At  the  same  time  he  would  assert,  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  no  proposal  whatever  was  made 
to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  friends,  with  either  his  knowledge  or 
his  concurrence ;  and  he  was  also  certain  that  no  such  proposal 
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ev^  aime  from  any  of  his  colieagi^s*  So  that  whoever  made, 
or  even  hinted  at  such  an  offer  as  coming  from  him,  did  it 
without  the  smallest  shadow  of  authority.  In  private  conver- 
sations with  his  friends  it  had  been  frequently  suggested  by 
them,  that  Mr.  Hastinffs  being  a  very  powerful  man,  it  might 
make  the  India  bill  go  down  the  easier,  if  the  idea  of  prosecut- 
ing that  gentleman  was  given  up :  but  he  had  always  resisted 
such  advice;  and,  indeed,  so  determined  was  he,  to  have  the 
governor-general  brought  to  trial,  that  in  his  opening  speech 
on  his  India  bUl,  he  had  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  many  of  the  enemies  to  that 
bill  had  objected  to  him,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  re* 
medy  necessary  for  the  evils  in  India,  than  the  recal  of 
Mr.  Hastings. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Burke's  motion : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

v« .  o  f  Sir  James  Erskinel  ^  ^       vr^„„  f  Mr.  Eliot     1    ^^ 
Y^^^n  Mr.  Francis  }44— Noes|^^  j^^^     |   87. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Marck  6. 

This  day  Mr.  Burke  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  copies  or  duplicates  of  all  consultations,  instructions,  and 
other  correspondenee,  rdative  to  any  negociation  at  the  court  of 
the  great  mogul,  wherever  residing,  concerning  any  treaty  with  the 
said  mogul  or  concerning  any  of  Sie  ministers  of  the  said  court,  or 
any  of  £e  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  or  relative  to  any 
claims  or  demands  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  said  court,  upon  the 
East  India  company,  since  the  ist  day  of  January  1781.  — Mr. 
Pitt  refused  to  comply  with  the  motion,  as  tending  to  affect  the 
policy  of  India,  by  opening  thei  secrets  of  ne^ociations  in  that 
country,  which  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Hindostan  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  should  remain  undivulged.  After  a  short 
debate  the  motion  was  rejected,  on  a  division,  by  88  against  34.  A 
motion  being  imme^tely  afterwards  made  for  '^  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Msaor  J4anes  Brown  to  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  governor- 
general  of  Fort  William,  dated  Gcom  Delhi,  on  the  30th  of  December 
i783;iU80  copies  of  two  letters  from  Warren  Hastings,  Esql  to  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  company,  dated  the  30th  of 
April  and  i6th  of  June  1784," 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  remarked,  that  if  the  papers  stated  in 
the  question  were  refused,  there  was  an  end  of  asking  for 
pipers,  however  material  to  the  prosecution  those  papers  might 
oe,  and  however  free  from  any  imputation  of  being  dangerous 
or  likely  to  affect  the  policy  of  India.  He  could  not  believe, 
however,  that  his  majesty's  minister  ^ould  go  the  length  of 
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refusing  the  three  letters  m  question.  If  he  did,  what  a  shame- 
ful fact  would  it  establish  !  For  would  it  not  then  appear  in 
broad  and  striking  colours,  that  a  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  persuaded  that  House  to  vote  a  number  of 
strong  resolutions,  to  not  one  of  which  he  meant  that  they 
tshould  ever  give  force  and  eflBcacy?  Of  the  papers  now  called 
for,  the  House  could  already  perceive  the  tendency,  since,  in 
the  preceding  debate,  they  had  heard  the  most  material  pas- 
sages read  and  argued  on.  They  must,  therefore,  be  aware^ 
that  no  harm  whatever  could  arise  from  making  them  public : 
he  and  his  friends  had  duplicates  of  them  already  in  their 
possession,  and  were  perfectly  masters  of  their  contents.  la 
refusing  to  let  them  formally  belaid  upon  the  table,  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  stand  without  excuse.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended that  it  was,  in  his  mind,  impossible  that  they  should  do 
so.  If  they  did,  and  pleaded  that  their  granting  the  papers 
would  affect  the  policy  of  India,  he  must  declare,  that  ever 
since  he  sat  in  parliament,  he  never  had  witnessed  so  disgrace- 
ful a  conduct.  His  comfort,  nevertheless,  would  be,  that,  how- 
ever the  minister  might  withstand  every  individual  motion  for 
papers,  and  prevent  any  thin^  like  evidencefrom  being  obtain- 
ed, and  however  he  might  rely  on  the  power  of  his  majorities 
in  that  House,  there  was  another  tribunal  to  which  he  must  go 
for  trial,  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  who  would  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  right  honourable  gentleman  might  be  assured, 
tliat,  though  that  House  would  rest  content,  the  honour  of  the 
nation  would  not  be  satisfied,  nor  would  the  people  be  pleased 
at  seeing  their  representatives  act  in  a  manner  so  disgraceful  to 
themselves,  and  so  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  substantial  jus- 
tice.— What  a  precious  farce,  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  is  daily 
acting  within  these  walls  !  We  see  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings 
affecting  to  be  eager  that  every  paper  called  for  should  be 
granted :  we  see  the  king's  ministers  rising  to  declare  that 
every  thing  that  can  properly  be  granted  shall  not  be  refused : 
we  hear  other  gentlemen,  who  call  themselves  independent 
men,  saying,  by  all  means  let  the  House  know  the  whole, 
and  be  put  in  possession  of  every  necessary  species  of  infor- 
mation; and  yet  we  see  the  same  men  all  of  them  dividing 
together  to  enforce  a  negative  to  a  motion  for  such  informa- 
tion, and  we  see  them  helping  each  other  out  with  hints  and 
whispers  during  the  debate,  and  pointing  to  matters  apposite 
to  the  argument  on  their  side  the  question,  in  like  manner  as 
my  right  honourable  friend  and  myself  would  assist  each 
other  when  we  are  maintaining  the  same  point  and  arguing^ 
for  the  same  purpose ! 

The  motion  was  negatived. 
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'  Previously  to  his  troubling  the  House  on  the  subject  which  ht 
wished  to  bring  under  their  consideration,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  "  That 
the  entries  in  the  journal  of  the  House,  of  the  28th  day  of  M ay, 
1782,  of  the  six  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  farther  of  the 
several  reports  which  had  been  made  from  the  committee  of  secrecy, 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company,  and  which  were 
then  agreed  to  by  the  House,  might  be  read."  And  the  same 
were  read  accordingly,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  "  That  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company,  which  have  conveyed  to  their  servants  abroad 
a  prohibitory  conaemnation  of  all  schemes  of  conquest  and  en- 
largement of  dominion,  by  prescribing  certain  rules  and  bounda- 
ries for  the  operation  of  their  military  foroe,  and  enjoining  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  system  of  defence  upon  the  principle  of  the  treaty 
of  lUahabad,  were  founded  no  less  in  wisdom  and  policy  than  in 
justice  and  moderation." 

"  That  every  transgression  of  those  orders,  without  evident  neces- 
sity, by  any  of  the  several  British  governments  in  India,  has  been 
highlv  reprehensible,  and  has  tended,  in  a  chief  degree,  to  weaken 
the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminish  the  resources,  of  the 
company  in  those  parts." 

<'  That  every  interference,  as  a  party,  in  the  domestic  or  national 
quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all  new  engagements  with 
them  in  offensive  alliance,  have  been  wisely  and  providently  for- 
bidden bv  the  company  in  their  commands  to  their  administrations 
in  India. ' 

"  That  every  unnecessary  or  avoidable  deviation  from  those  well- 
advised  rules  should  be  followed  with  very  severe  reprehension  and 
punishment  for  it,  as  an  instance  of  wilful  (usobedience  of  orders,  and 
as  tending  to  disturb  and  destroy  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  peace 
with  all  their  neighbours,  the  preservation  of  which  has  been  re- 
commended as  the  first  principle  of  policy  to  the  British  govern* 
ment  in  India." 

"  That  the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  character  for  modera- 
tion, good  faith,  and  scrupulous  regard  to  treaty,  ought  to  have 
been  the  simple  grounds  on  which  the  British  government  should 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  influence  superior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans  over  the  minds  of  the  native  powers  in  India ;  and  that 
the  danger  and  discredit  arising  from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence, could  not  be  compensated  by  the  temporary  success  of  any 
plan  of  violence  or  injustice." 

"  That  as  an  essential  failure  in  the  executive  conduct  of  the 
8upr,eme  council,  or  presidencies,  would  make  them  justly  liable  to 
the  most  serious  animadversions  of  their  superiors,  so  snould  any 
relaxation,  without  sufficient  cause,  in  these  principles  of  good 

Sovemmient,  on  the  part  of  the  directors  themselves,  bring  upon 
lem,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  resentment  of  the  legislative  power 
of  their  country,  which  alom  can  iftterpoit  an  effectual  correctioa 
V9  the  general  im$xvl%J* 
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**  lli^t  it  appears,  that  the  ffovemment  general  had  been  previ- 
ously in  possession  of  a  letter  from  the  duanof  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
containing  overtures  for  mediation  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
peshwa ;  and  that  this  material  information  was  wholly  suppressed 
by  them  in  their  dispatches  to  the  court  of  directors ;  but  a  copy 
of  it  was  sent>  by  the  same  conveyance,  to  the  private  agent  of 
Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that,  thus  neglecting  to  make  immediate  com- 
munication to  the  court  of  directors  of  such  important  inteUigence, 
the  government  g^ieral  appear  to  have  fiukd  m  an  essential  part 
ofthevduty.'' 

These  Resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  be  was  perfectly  convinced, 
that,  previously  to  all  endeavours  for  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  a  motion  for  papers,  effectually  and  substantially,  al- 
though perhaps  not  formally  similar  to  that  which,  during 
the  course  of  a  preceding  debate^  received  the  id  vestigation, 
and  — with  concern  he  spoke  it —  suffered  under  the  dissent 
of  the  House,  an  apology  was  due  to  them  upon  the  principle 
that  it  must  fdways  prove  indecent  frivolously  to  trequiss  upon* 
their  attention.  But  if  he  ever  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  that  House;  if  he  ever  thought  a  motion 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House 
required  a  re-consideration,  it  was  the  motion  for  the  Dehli 
papers;  and  that,  because  the  decision  the  House  had  come  to 
when  they  negatived  it,  had  proved  h  decision  in  the  teeth  of 
the  resolutions  just  read,  and  in  defiance  of  every  sound  and 
solid  argument  advanced  in  support  of  those  resohitions.  It 
was,  therefore,  for  no  light  or  trivial  purpose  that  he  again 
begged  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  its  dignity,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  honour,  for  the  sake  of  national  justice  and  national 
character,  to  re-consider  what  they  had  decided  upon,  and, 
before  they  confirmed  a  denial  of  the  Dehli  papers,*- which 
denial,  it  appeared  to  him,  they  could  not  confirm,  without 
loading  themselves  with  disgrace  and  impeaching  their  own 
honour  and  dignity— to  weigh  well  what  they  were  about,  to 
reflect  a  little  on  the  fi-ivolous  point  of  view  in  which  such  aa 
illjudged  confirmation  would  place  their  own  resolutions,  and 
the  effect  which  it  must  necessarily  have  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  company's  servants  in  India.  He  b^ged  them  also  to 
recollect,  that  in  passing  th(^  resolutions  of  we  28th  of  May, 
1782,  they  had  held  out  to  the  country  powers  of  India  a 
code  of  wise^  wholesome,  and  salutary  laws,  as  the  basis  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  India  in  future; 
and  that  the.  House  had,  in  fistct,  pledged  it^lf  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  own  resohitions. 

These  were  surely  great  and  important  con6ideradon8,>con^ 
siderations  which  ought  to  have  a  deep  efifect  on  the  minds  of 
gentlemen  before  they  gave  a  votf,  which  must  involve  in  it  so 
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many  and  such  interesting  consequences.  Some  persons  had' 
supposed  that  our  government  and  constitution  were  attended 
by  certain  disadvantages  with  respect  to  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  states,  arising  from  the  public  manner  in  which  u^any 
important  pi^rts  of  our  administration  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted ;  but  from  this  evil,  if  an  evil  it  was,  a  most  important 
^ood  would  be  found  to  result,  when  it  was  considered  how 
&r  this  publicity  tended  to  create  a  confidence  in  all  other 
itatiohs,  and  how  strongly  it  contributed  to  bind  us  to  certain 
defined  and  specific  modes  of  political  conduct.  From  hence 
it  arose,  that  we.  could  lay  down  (as  we  had  done  in  the  pre-^ 
sent  instance)  a  particular  system  of  proceeding,  for  the  due 
observance  of  which  all  those  states  n4ght  x^easpnably  lode  to 
us;  an  advantage  not  in  the  power  of  any  arbitrary  govern-^ 
ment  whatever;  for  if  a  king  were  to  issue  an  edict,  setting 
fbrth  the  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  conduct  himself 
with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  it  would  be  received  only  as 
a  notification  of  the  will*  of  the  piinister  pf  the  day,  ^rho,  by 
death  or  disgrace,  might  lose  his  situation,  and  leave  rpom 
for  a  successor  of  difierent  sentiments,  who,  of  course,  would 
ptp*sue  a  different  }ine  of  conduct;  whereas,  with  us,  when 
the  British  House  of  Commons  published  a  system  of  foreign 
administration,  they  not  only  comqiitted  the  whole  nation  m 
the  persons  of  their  representatives,  but  absolutely  bound  indi« 
vidually,  as  well  all  those  who  had  alreaci^  been  ministers^ 
and  had  a  prospect  of  being  so  for  many  years  to  copne,  $is' 
those  who  were  so  f<»'  the'  present. 

That  he  might,  if  possibly  still  more  impress  the  House 
with  a  proper  idea  pf  the  magnitude  of  the  duty  which  they 
had  engaged  to  perform,  when  they  voted  the  resolutions  of 
1782,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  describe  them  as  m^aspres  of 
^  strong  nature,  and  dffi>rding,  he  believed)  the  first  instance 
of  that  House  thinking  that  it  became  them  to  d^art  so  far 
out  pf  their  immediate  province,  as  to  interfere  with  any  part 
of  the  exercise  of  the  executive  government]  a  circumstance 
which  they  certainly  would  not  have  consented  to,  but  from 
the  extraordinary  complexion  of  the  case  which  seemed  tQ 
call  for  peculiar  notice  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  prpceeding. 

Having  premised  these  observ^^ons,  Mr.  Fox  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  House  usually 
called  for  papers,  declaring  that  they  never  did  it  lightly, 
and  being  conscious  that  they  o^ght  not  to.  do  it  lightly,  he 
never  had,  nor  would  attempt  to  move  for  any  that  h^  W^s 
not  convinced  were  absolutely  necessary  for  somi^  gr^  and 
useful  public  purpose.  The  House,  he  was  awt^i^e,  ought  not 
to  grant  any  other;  and,  it  was  true,  he  was  willing  to  admit, 
^t  papers  necesiary  f^r  fame  great  and  useful  public  pnrs 

yoL,  III,  '  ^    . 
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pose  might  be  called  for,  the  producing  of  which  mighf;, 
nevertheless,  be  attended  with  mischief  to  the  state,  of  such 
a  dangerous  tendency,  as  would  more  than  overbalance  the 
good  that  might  arise  from  the  purpose  being  answered  for 
which  they  were  moved,  and  which,  therefore,  afforded  his 
majesty's  ministers  sound  and  c<^ent  reasons  for  refusing 
them;  and,  u^der  such  circumstances,  it  was  undoubtedly 
their  duty  to  refuse  them.  But  though  he  was  ready  to  admit 
this,  yet  he  held,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  refusal  ought  not 
to  rest  solely  on  the  bare  ipse  dixit  of  a  minister;  that  many 
questions  of  confidence  might,  it  was  true,  be  agitated,  on 
which  a  minister's  word  ougnt  to  be  taken;  but  then,  some- 
thing, at  least,  ought  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  convince  the 
House  that  mischief  might  arise  if  the  motion  were  complied 
with. 

In  regard  to  the  motion  in  question,  the  motion  with  which 
he  should  conclude  what  he  had  to  s^y,  for  the  Delhi  papers,, 
it  had  been  on  a  former  day  stated  by  his  right  honourable 
friei)d,  the  avowed  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  those  papers 
were  material  to  the  matter  in  charge,  and  therefore  they  bad 
been  called  for;  buV  material  as' they  were,  if  they  were  not 
granted,  his  right  honourable  friend  had  declared^  he  already 
was  in  possession  of  sufficient  materials  to  prove  and  make 

good  every  thing  that  he  had  said  at  various  times  respecting 
le  delinquency  of  the  late  governor  general  of  India :  his. 
character,  therefore,  was  safe,  and  on  shore.  This,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  which  he  was  satisfied  was  perfectly  true  in  respect  to 
his  ri^t  honourable  friend,  he  wished  was  equally  true  in 
respect  to  that  House.  He  wished  that  House  to  be  on 
shore,  and  its  character  safe ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he 
stxould  again  call  fyi  the  papers* 

But  before  he  did  so,  let  the  House  recollect  upon  what 
ground  the  papers  had  been  once  refused.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him,  that  the; 

Spers  were  pot  essential  to  tUe  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings; 
iX  they  proved  nothing,  Mr.  Hastings  not  having  authorised 
Major  Brown  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  shah;  and, 
thirdly,  that  they  involved  in  them  secrets  rejecting  the  ne- 
^odations  that  bad  during  the  war  been  carried  on  in  India, 
£ue  divulging  of  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  re^ective  powers  concerned  in  those  treaties,  and  to 
induce  consequences  that  might  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  British  state. 

For  his  own  part,  he  was  confident  that  he  should  not 
experience  much  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  grounds  of 
denial  either  did  not  apply,  or  were  not  sufficiently  materi^I 
ta  justijU^  wi^olding,  the  papers;  and  to  establish  his  posin 
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tion  he  mifffat  ventare  to  rest  miidi  of  his  reasoning  on  the 
letters  of  Major  Brown  to  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  manifest 
that  a  treaty  of  ofiensive  alliance  had  been  negociated  with  the 
mogul,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  express  resolution 
of  that  House.  It  was  manifest,  from  Major  Brown's  letter, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  authorised  that  negociation,  and  that, 
in  Major  Brown's  opinion,  good  faith,  morality,  and  justice, 
required  that  assistance  should  be  afforded  the  mogul,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  The  emphatic 
words  of  Major  Brown's  letter  were,  *'  we  have  offered  to 
treat ;  he  has  accepted :  we  have  annexed  conditions,  he  has 
approved  of  them."  These  words  proved  incontestably,  that 
the  treaty  commenced  by  voluntary  offer  on  our  part ;  and 
the  subsequent  words  in  which  Major  Brown  in  his  letter 
proceeded  to  urge  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
faith,  morality,  and  justice  oi  the  British  nation,  to  send 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  mogul,  to  lay  siege  to  certain- 
districts  of  country,  in  order  to  <}rive  out  the  inhabitants^^ 
and  to  give  the  lands  to  the  troops  for  their  subsistence, 
proved  equally  forcibly  that  the  treaty  was  a  treaty  of  offen- 
sive alliance.  It  was  evident  that  the  resolution  of  the  House 
had  been  trampled  on  and  contemned  by  Mr.  Hastings  in* 
this  instance;  and  it  was  more  than  matter  of  suspicion  that 
the  treaty  was  never  intended  to  have  been  concluded  when* 
it  was  begun. 

When,  during  the  former  debate  on  the  same  subject,  he 
was  complaining  that  the  resolution  had  been  infringed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  began  to  negociate  a  trea^  of  o^nsive 
alliance,  the  right  hononrable  me  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  thought  proper  to  say  across  the  House,  <<  a  trea^ 
never  completed:"  he  therefore  must  beg  leave  to  know 
whether  he  was  to  understand  from  those  words  that  it  was 
taken  as  a  merit  that  the  company's  servants  in  India  got 
into  this  dilemma.  They  had  violated  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  by  commencing  a  treaty,  which  local  or, temporary 
policy  might  appear  to  make  it  expedient  to  commence,  and 
then  they  had  violated  the  national  faith  by  deceiving  the 
mogul,  and  refusing  to  conclude  the  treaty  so  commenced ; 
thus  proving  to  the  princes  of  Hindostan  how  little  security 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  affi>rded  them  by  the  code  of  laws  held 
out  to^  them  in  the  i*esoliit|^s  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  how  little  smcy  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
acquired  by  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  British 
government  in  India. 

He  felt  himself  thoroughly  justified  in  contending  that, 
in  spite  of  any  narrow  principle  which  temporary  disbresii 
or  lo»l  circqmstimofs  wght  seen  to  mH.  for^  suok  a»  k^ep-» 
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ing  the  nicmil  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  or  of  Tippoo 
Soltaii,  it  ill  became  a  nation  of  great  weight  and  character, 
like  Great  Britain,  to  depart  from  general  systems,  fomided 
in  wisdom  .and  injustice,  for  any  such  petty/considerations; 
that  if  such  narrow  policy  were  to  justify  a  departure  from 
a  great  parliamentary  system,  there  was  an  end  of  the  utility 
of  laying  down  a  code  of  laws,  to  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a  government,  of  simplicity,  of  publicity,  and  ^of  good 
faitli.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  ncgociation  had  been 
secretly  carried  pn  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

.  With  req>ect  to  the  ground  of  refusal  of  the  papers,  on 
the  plea  that  their  production  would  betray  some  secrets  of 
negociation,  the  divulging  of  which  miffht  disturb  the  tran-^ 
quilUty  of  die  powers  of  Hindostan,  and  prove  dangerous  to 
the  safety,  oi  the  state,  he  must  candidly  confess  tbt  it  was 
most  difficult  to  meet  it  with  any  argument,  the  other  side 
qf  the  House  having  given  him  so  little  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
not  having  said  enough  to  enable  him  to  guess  even  at  what 
the  danger  could  possibly  be  which  would  arisen  were  the  state 
.  secrets,  which  they  so  much  dreaded  to  lay  open,  to  become 
divulged.  Situated,  however,  as  he  was  in  these  respects, 
he  could,  without  heutation,  declare,  that  no  government 
secret  of  any  kind  could  justify  the  withholding  papers  which 
were  to  enable  the  House  to  support  and  substantiate  the 
resolutions  to  which  they  stood  solemnly  pledged.  For  what 
was  it  but  to  say  to  the  princes  in  India,  *'  We  know  our 
servants  have  committed  delinquencies,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  broken  faith  with  you;  but  we  must  not  in<* 
quire  into  their  conduct,  because  that  would  betray  state 
secrets,  that  would  develc^  state  mysteries,  which  must  be 
kept  sacred  1"  Would  not  every  man  in  India  laugh  at  so 
absurd  a  reason  for  refusing  to  do  justice?  Would  it  not 
plainly  appear  that  the  board  of  control,  and  that  House, 
were  following  the  exact  steps  of  the  old  boards  of  directors? 
That  th^  were  laying  down  complete  systems  of  ethics  in 
their  orders  and  resolutions,  but  refusing  to  take  the  only 
means  possible  to  enforce  their  performance?  The  effect  of 
such  conduct  was  too  manifest  to  need  illustration.  Instead 
of  reformation  in  India,  it  would  encourage  abus^  and  in* 
crease  delinquency ;  the  board  of  control  and  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  answerable  for  having  suffered  the  com* 
pany's  servants,  emplpyed  in  the  government  of  India,  to 
believe  themselves  secure  from  inquiry,  and  safe  from  punish- 
ment. What  was  it  but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minister 
tp  interfere  in  every  investigation,  and,  by  his  sinele  veto^  put 
a^stop  to.  the  processy  and.de&at  the  aim  of  that  House  in  the 
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exercise  of  its  first  great  constitutional  character  --- tbat  of  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation?  Armed  with  such  a  power,  to 
what  lengths  might  not  a  minister  proceed?  Every  criminal, 
however  notorious  his  delinquency,  however  numerous  his 
crimes,  however  injurious  to  tiie  national  honour,  would  only 
have  to  secure  the  minister's  protection  to  be  able  to  laugh 
at  accusation,  and  set  conviction  at  defiance. 

Much  had  been  said  by  the  friends  of  ministers  concern- 
ing secrets;  but  there  could  be  no  secret  in  question;  nor 
could  the  papers  called  for  possibly  make  any  thing  public 
which  was  not  already  well  known  in  India.     If  it  were  asked 
why  he,  utiho  was  so  strenuous  for  the  publishing  of  every 
matter  relative  to  India,  and  so  urgent  in  contending  that 
nothing  respecting  that  country  ought  to  remain  a  secret, 
did  not  hold  the  same  argument  wiui  respect  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  in  like  manner  maintain  that  nothing  which 
regarded  treaties  and  negociations  between  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  and  any  court  of  Europe  ought  to  be  made  a  state 
secret  in  that  House,  by  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he 
would  answer  that  question  by  proposing  another.     Had  that 
House  ever  expressly  laid  down  rules  of  administration  for 
the  executive  government  with  regard  to  European  powers? 
Most  certainly  it  had  not;  and  that  for  very  clear  and  ob- 
vious reasons.     Whv  had  it  done  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  executive  government  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India?  Because  from  the  series  of  abuses, 
mismanagement,  and  delusion,   which  had  crept,  into  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  government  in  India,  the  British 
honour  was  tarnished,  and  the  native  princes  no  longer  had 
confidence  in  British  faith.     Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  in- 
,  terference  of  parliament  could  redeem  the  national  credit,  and 
restore  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  powers  in  Hindostan. 
Having  so  interfered,  and  having  laid  down  the  code  of  laws 
which  could  alone  support  a  system  of  government  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  likely  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  native  princes  — a  system  of  government  founded  on  sim- 
plicity, publicity,  and  good  faith,  — would  that  House,  on  the 
mere  pretence  of  a  state  secret,  without  the  smallest  informa- 
tion to  prove  that  there  was  a  real  state  secret  in  the  way, 
with  nothing  more  than  a  minister's  ipse  dixit  for  it,  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  every  man  who  was  not  wilfully  blind 
must  see  the  necessity  of —  to  their  proceeding  to  substantiate 
their  resolutions  and  fiilfil  their  promises,  to  which  they  all 
stood  so  particularly  pledged?  Even  yet,  however,  he  should 
not  relinquish  his  hopes  that  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  I>andas)  would  rescue  the  House  fi'om  the 
disgrace  of  having  been  persuaded  by  him  to  vote  resolutions^ 
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which,  if  the  papers  were  refbsed,  it  woald  be  fair  to  say4ie 
never  meant  should  be  acted  upon.  Let  the  right  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  recollect  what  had  been  done  last  year 
by  the  board  of  control  respecting  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.  If  he  did  not  know  the  circumstance,  he  would 
possess  him  of  it ;  but  most  probably  he  knew  it  more  cor- 
rectly than  he  did;  if  he  did  not,  however,  he  would  inform 
him  of  the  fact.  It  was  this :  —  that  so  far  from  the  arrange- 
ment then  made  being  attended  to,  new  loans  were  at  wis 
time  going  on,  and  new  debts  contracting.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded a  most  able  speech  with  moving,  "  That  there  be  laid 
before  thifi  House  an  extract  of  Ben^  consultations,  dated 
aoth  January  1784,  as  far  as  relates  to  any  letter  received 
from  Major  Brown,  dated  the  30th  of  December  1783." 

After  a  long  debate,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tellers.  TeOers. 

V   .     f  Mr.  North              \  ^^  ^^,,  CMr.  Eliot  \  ^^^ 

Yeas  {gir  James  Erskine}  73 Noes  |j^^  ^^^  1 140. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Pitt's  Motion  for  Fortifying  the  Dock  Yarps. 

February  27. 

THE  first  object  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament  in  the  present  session,  was  a  measure  which  ori- 
ginated with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  master-general  of  the 
ordnance.  It  was  a  plan  for  fortifying  the  dock  yards  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth.  The  House  of  Commons  nad  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  apply  any  part  of 
the  public  money  for  this  purpose,  before  they  were  made  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as  were  best  able  to 
ecide  concerning  the  utility  and  propriety  of  such  a  measure. 
In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  a  board  of  military  and  naval 
officers  was  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the  master  general  of  the 
ordnance  a^  their  president ;  and  Uie  proposed  plan  of  fortifications 
was  referred  to  them  for  their  opinions  and  advice.  Aiter  they 
had  investigated  the  subject,  and  had  made  their  report  thereon, 
the  plans  recommended  were  laid  before  a  board  of  engineers  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  expences  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
execution. 

This  estimate,  which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  760,097!. 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  House  on  the  loth  of  February,  and  on 
the  27th,  he  introduced  the  measure  in  the  form  of  a  general 
resolution  to  the  following  effect :  <<  That  it  appears  to  this  House^ 
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that  to  provide  efifoctciBlly  for  securing  kis  majesty's  dock  yards 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  by  a  permanent  system  of  fortifica- 
tion,  founded  on  the  most  €economical  principles,  and  requiring  the 
smallest  number  of  troops  possible  to  answer  the  purpose  of  such 
security,  is  an  essential  object  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  necessary 
for  enabling  the  fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour  and  effect,  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  the  support  of  our  distant  possessions, 
and  the  prosecution  of  offensive  operations  in  any  war  in  which  the 
nation  may  here^er  be  engaged.  The  resolution  was  supported 
by  Lord  Hood,  the  honourable  Captain  Berkeley,  the  honourable 
James  Luttrell,  Captain  Bowyer^  Sir  C.  M iddleton,  Mr.  J.  Haw- 
kins Browne,  and  Lord  Mahon.  In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it 
was  moved  as  an  amendment,  by  Mr.  Bastard,  and  seconded  by 
Sir  W.  Lemon,  to  leave  out  of  the  resolution  all  the  words  from 
the  word  '^  house'*  to  the  end  of  the  question ;  and  to  insert,  "  that 
fortifications  on  so  extensive  a  plan  as  proposed  by  the  board,  are 
inexpedient."  This  amendment  was  defended  by  Mr.  Wallwyn, 
General  Burgoyne,  Captain  Macbride,  Colonel  Barr^,  Mr.Courte- 
nay,  l^e  honourable  Charles  Marsham,  Mr.  Windham,  Lord 
North,  and  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  speech  upon  this  occasion  was 
the  subject  of  much  admiration.     As  soon  as  he  had  set  down, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  remarked,  that  his  honourable  friend 
had  gone  so  fuUy  into  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  had 
argued  it  so  closely,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take 
up  much  of  the  time  <tf  the  House.  He  would,  therefore^ 
speak  only  to  a  few  points,  so  personal  to  himself,  that  the 
House,  he  conceived,  would  think  it  highly  necessary  for  him 
to  take  some  notice  of  them.  The  right  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  pretty  stroogly  insinuated  that 
the  system  of  fortification,  now  in  contemplation,  was  a  part 
of  that  identical  systeih  which  he  had,  when  in  office,  pro^ 
posed  to  the  House.  This  was  not  by  any  means  a  correct 
representation  of  the  fact;  for,  in  truth,  he  never  had  pro- 
posed any  plan  of  fortification  whatever;  but  in  the  ordnance 
estimates  of  the  year  1783,  a  specific  sum  was  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  going  on  with  Fort  Monkton,  and  another  small 
fort  which  had  been  begun ;  yet,  a  demur  arising  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  agreed  in  the  committee  to  take  the  two 
charges  out  of  the  estimate,  and  reserve  them  for  future  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  estimate  was  voted 
without  them.  In  his  opinion,  a  right  honourable  colonel 
(Barre)  had  well  said,  that  it  was  not  by  fortifying  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  merely  that  we  were  to  look  for  a  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  either  firom  invasion  or  dangerous  attacks ; 
l^ecause,  undoubtedly,  there  were  other  vulnerable  parts  of 
our  coast  whidi  required  attrition  as  well  aa  those  proposed 
tp  be  fortified. 
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As  to  the  late  peace,  some  obsenrations  concerning  which 
had  given  such  of&nce  to  the  right  honourable  colonel,  he 
should  still  deny  that  it  had  been  either  a  necessary,  or  a 
great  and  glorious  peace;  and  contend,  that  in  the  relative 
state  of  this  kingdotti,  at  the  time,  compared  with  the  stdtef 
of  other  powers,  we  had  h  right  to  expect  a  much  more  ad- 
-^aritageous  treaty.  If,  howevqr,  the  peace  had  been  great 
And  glorious,  those  who  remained  in  office,  and  enjoyed  a 
share  in  making  it,  had  divided  the  rewards  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  striking.  For  themselves  they  had  taken 
placed  and  emolufaients,  and  left  the  person,  who  Vtls  snp^ 
posed  to  have  been  the  principal  negotiator  of  it,  in  full  pos-^ 
session  of  all  the  encomiums  which  the  warmth  of  his  pane^ 
gyrists  could  bestow. 

V  But  <<  ease  and  praise,"  said  Mr.  t^ox,  are  the  true  objects 
of  genuine  ambition.  These  they  have  liberally  bestowed  on 
the  noble  lord  (Lansdown)^  these  substantial  recompences^. 
^ese  'solid  honours^  have  they  nobly  secured  to  him$  in  his 
favourite  retirement,  in  his  sequestered  happiness,  in  rustic 
peace,  and  undisturbed  rq>o6e !  For  themselves,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  they  not  reserved  all  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  the 
fiitigues)  the  solicitations — and  the  emoluments  of  office? 
Generous  partition !  —  substantial  fame  for  their  patron } 
mere  official  reward  for  themselves ! 

It  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity  t6  imagine,  oil  ptirty  Consi-^ 
derations,  that  the  carrying  the  propc^sed  amendment  can 
prove  an  object  of  the  slightest  estimation.  Who  can  con- 
ceive that  either  I  or  my  friends  will  be  one  step  nearer  the 
acquisition  of  office  or  of  power,  whether  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's fortification  plan  succeeds  or  fails?  If  defeating  the 
minister,  even  in  points  which  he  has  unequivocally  supported 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  could  have  served  us  in  a  party 
light,  how  comes  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  de« 
feats  which  he  }xaB  endured,  he  continues  unshaken,  and  even 
more  firm  than  ever  ?  Has  the  complete  failure  of  the  Irish 
propositions  in  the  least  afiected  him  as  a  minister?  Did  his 
shameful  defeat  in  the  question  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
either  prejudice  him,  or  serve  me,  in  a  ministerial  light?  Dia 
his  al^donment  of  the  cotton  tax  take  an  atom  from  his 
consequence?  The  fiuct  is,  he  is  a  minister  who  thrives  by 
defeat,  and  flourishes  by  disappointmenti  The  country  gen- 
tlemen oppose  him  upon  one  occasion,  only  to  give  him  more 
strength  upon  another  $  he  is  beaten  by  them  upon  t>ne  suIh 
ject^  only  to  be  assisted  by  them  in  a  succeeding  one;  if  he 
&lls  by  the  landed  interest  to-day,  he  is  sure  to  rise  by  th^m 
to-morrow  with  added  energy  and  recruited  vigour. 
In  conclusion^  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  HousCf 
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that  die  right  honourable  gentleman  had,  as  usual,  availed 
himself  of  nis  machinery  in  his  opening  speech.  He  had 
drawn  into  his  argument  the  American  war,  and  the  coali<- 
tioil.  He  Was  a  little  surprised  that  the  poor  India  bill  had 
escaped  Those  topics,  however,  the  right  honourable  gen«« 
tleman  might  bring  forward  as  often  as  he  thought  proper^ 
No  part  of  his  conduct  was  he  ashamed  of;  and  although 
clamour,  Artfully  taised^  and  industriously  kept  alive,  mi^t 
foir  a  while  put  a  &lse  and  -  injurious  constiruction  upon  it, 
time  would  mssipate  the  cloud  of  prejudice,  and  convince  all 
men  how  egregiously  they  had  been  duped  and  deluded* 
And  here  he  should  avow,  that  he  retained  all  his  great  parttr 
principles  upon  constitutional  questions ;  and  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  formed  the  line  between  him  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  I  stand,  said  Mr.  Fox,  upon 
this  great  principle.  I  say  that  the  people  of  England  have 
a  ri^t  to  control  the  executive  power,  by  the  interference 
'  of  their  representatives  in  this  House  of  parliament.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  maintains  the  contrary.  He  is 
the  cause  of  our  political  enmity;  to  this  I  adhere;  to  this  I 
pledge  myself  and  upon  this  ground  I  mean  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  House  divided  on  the 
original  motfooy  as  moved  by  Mi".  Pitt : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

v„-o  f  Mr.  Steele  1  ,^       vf^^„  CLord  Maitland")  ,/: 

Y'^«  JMr.  M.  A.  Taylor]  »<59— ^oes  jcapt^Macbridej  ^^9- 
The  munbers  being  equal,  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall  said,  that 
although  he  should  have  wished  to  have  stated  at  large  his  reasons 
for  the  opinion  he  had  formed  on  the  question,  yet,  aftier  so  long 
a  debate,  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  House  to  take  up  any 
more  of  their  time ;  and  dierefore  declared  himself  with  the  noes. 
So  it  parsed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Fo^  then  said,  that  the  motions  which  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  Mr.  Burke,  was  to  have  made  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  for  papers  relative  to  Mr.  Hastings,  could  not  be 
made  before  Wednesday;  on  which  day  they  probably  would 
be  made  b^  his  ri^ht  honourable  friend,  who  was  then  pre- 
vented, by  illness  from  attending  his  duty  in  that  House ---a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  right  honourable  the  Speaker, 
as  it  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  which  he  otherwise  would 
not  have  had,  of  gaining  immortal  honours,  by  his  casting 
vote  upon  the  subject  of  fortifications. 
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Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Shop  Tax, 

March  2. 

THE  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  several  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,  Sir  Watkin  Lewes 
moved,  "  That  the  chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  entitled,  '  An  act  for  granting  certain 
duties  on  shops  within  Great  Britain/"  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Aldermen  Sawbridge,  Newnham,  Townshend,  Ham- 
met,  and  Watson,  Sir  Josej^h  Mawbey,  Mr.  Thomson^  Mr.  Drake, 
Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  and  Mr.  Fox;  and  opposed  by  Sir 
Edward  Astley,  Mr.  Loveden,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  W.  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Mr.  Grigsby.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  might 
rest  assured  that  he  admitteo,  without  even  the  slightest  ex- 
ception, the  justice  of  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  necessity 
of  perpetually  endeavouring  to  introduce  whatever  might  tend 
to  improve  the  national  revenue,  and-  of  refusing  —  unless 
the  most  unanswerable  reasons  could  justify  a  contrary  pro- 
cedure —  to  Relinquish  a  tax,  from  the  produce  of  wnich  a 
considerable  sum  miflht  be  looked  for.  So  fially  was  he  per- 
suaded ithat  his  sentiments  became  not  only  every  minister, 
but  every  member  of  that  House,  and  so  deeply  was  he^  at  the 
same  time,  convinced,  that,  in  matters  o(  taxation,  the  unpo- 
pularity of  any  particular  impost  ought  not  to  be  the  reason 
lor  its  being  abandoned,  that  much  as  he  professed  of  respect 
for  his  constituents  of  Westminster,  and  still  more,  as  he  felt 
of  r^ard  and  reverence  for  those  whom  he  considered  as  his 
first  constituents,  the  people  at  large,  whose  interests  he  held 
himself  bound  to  watch  over,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
protect  and  defend  within  those  walls ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  petitions  on  the  table,  and  notwithstanding  the 
instrtictions  which  he  had  received  from  those  whom  he  im- 
mediately represented,  and  their  known  wishes,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  declare,  that  he  would  have  supported  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  resisting  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  shop  tax,  had  he  not  been  mlly  ccHivinced  that  the  tax 
was  radically  bad ;  that  it  was  founded  in  the  grossest  par- 
tiality and  injustice ;  and  that  no  modification  whatever,  much 
less  the  sort  of  modification  proposed  by  the  right  honourable 

Sentleman,  could  cure  its  defects,  or  render  it  fk  to^be  en- 
ured*   The  motion  for  its  repeal  should,  therefore,  have  his 
14 
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firm  support,  dnd  in  giving  his  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  in 
totOf  he  iioped  he  should  not  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to 
the  revenue.  When  the  tax  had  been  originally  proposed, 
he  otgected  to  it,  and  then  declared,  that,  though  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  chose  to  call  it  a  shop  tax,  it  was  in 
&ct  an  additional  house  tax,  partially  appli^  to  houses,  of 
which  shops  made  a  part.  That  was,  undoubtedly,  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  consequently  it  was  not  the  first,  but  the  se- 
cond shop  tax;  for  the  tax  on  houses  had  operated  partially^ 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  shopkeepers ;  inasmuch  as  shop- 
keepers, compared  to  all  other  descriptions  of  householders, 
?aid  by  iar  the  highest  rents  of  any  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
^o  lay  a  new  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  that  description  of 
people,  who  were  too  heavily  burdened  before,  was  oppressive 
and  unjust ;  and  that,  therefore,  were  there  no  other,  was  a 
strong  reason,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  operate  as  an  unan« 
swer^le  one  with  the  committee,  for  agreeing  to  the  motion 
(6t  a  repeal  of  the  act 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  put  the  case,  if  houses 
were  to  rise  in  rent  considerably  all  over  the  kingdom  some 
years  hence,  what  would  then  he  the  situation  of  shopkeepers, 
and  would  they  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  they  paid 
higher  rents  than  they  did  at  present?  If  the  r^ht  honourable 
gentleman  meant  merely,  that  if  money  grew  cheaper,  and  all 
sorts  of  property  fetched  a  larger  proportion  of  money  in  price 
proportionably,  in  that 'case  things  would  just  remain  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  stood  at  pr^ent;  but  if  the  right 
honouraUe  gentleman  meant  (and  so  indeed  he  must  mean, 
if  he  meant  any  thiilg)  that  the  houses  of  shopkeepers  only 
were  at  any  given  period  to  be  raised  in  their  rents  all  over 
the  kingdom,  he  had  then  very  fiedrly  described  the  additional 
tax  in  question,  because  that  tax  operating  upon  shopkeepers 
only,  did  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stated :  it 
raised  the  rents  and  swelled  the  capitds  of  shopkeejJers' houses 
^11  over  the  kingdom,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raised  the  rents 
of  no  other  houses.  How  extreme  was  the  injustice  of  select- 
ing that  useful  body  of  people,  the  shopkeepers,  as  objects  not 
only  of  separate  and  distinct,  but  of  oppressive  and  unjust  tax- 
ation !  With  regard  to  the  two  points,  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  laboured  so  much  to  establish, 
namely,  that  the  tax  was  not  personal,  and  that  it  might  be 
laid  on  the  consumer  by  the  shopkeeper  Who  paid  it  in  the 
first  instance,  both  those  positions  must  he  deny  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  and  declare  that  the  tax  was  a  direct 
personal  tax  on  the  shopkeeper,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  repay  himself  by  laying  it  on  the  consumer, 
without  putting  the  public  not  merely  to  five  times  the  charge 
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of  it,  (as  an  honourable  member  bad  stated  to  bave  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  duty  imposed  on  wine  some  years  since)) 
but  to  forty,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  times  the  charge^  On 
this  occaision,  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  committee,  that 
nothing  could  be  more. easy  than  to  ascertain  exactly  to  what 
the  sum  of  additional  duty  perhi^head  upon  wine  came^  and 
what  would  prove  the  amount  of  that  du^  when  divided  into 
gallons,  and  from  ffallons  into  bottles.  I^  then»  in  a  case  so 
easy,  obvious,  and  inteUigible^  the  retiul  dealer  had  bare- 
&cedly  charged  the  public  five  times  as  much  for  every  bottle 
as  he  paid  to  the  exchequer,  what  an  advantage  must  not  be 
unavoidably  made  where  the  distribution  of  the  tax  was  pri- 
vately laid  on  a  variety  oif  small  articles !  In  fact,  the  con- 
sumer, if  he  paid  the  tax  at  all,  must  imperceptibly  and  in- 
sensibly, even  to  the  shopkeeper,  pay  it  over  and  over  ai)d 
oyer  again ;  but  he  defied  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to. 

Srove  that  any  shopkeeper  either  had,  or  could  charge  it  to 
le  consumer.  Being  therefore  undoubtedly  a  personal  taXf 
he  should  advise  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  to  give  way,  and  offer  some  tax,  less  exception- 
able^ in  its  stc»Eid ;  in  short,  the  tax  was  so  radically  bad,  that 
no  modification  could  cure  its  defects. 

Thie  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
argument,  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  tax  was  not 
personal,  and  that  it  must  find  its  level,  and  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer. If  this  were  true,  what  waft  there  to  recommend 
his  modifications?  The  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  that  he  would  take  off  and  modify  the  portion  of  the 
tax  to  be  paid  by  all  shopkeepers  who  lived  in  houses  at  less 
rents  thati  twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds,  which  would  con* 
siderably  lighten  the  load,  and  exonerate  the  shopkeepen 
Would  it?  Of  what  would  it  exonerate  him?  Of  the  money 
paid  by  the  consumer  !  For  if  the  consumer  was  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  tax,  the  consumer  would  be  exonerated  by  the 
modification  proposed,  and  not  the  shc^keqper.  In  Jike  man- 
ner, the  generous  and  compassionate  bounty  of  the  rieht  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  in  fiict,  amounted  to  nothing;  because 
if  the  consumer  really  paid  the  tax,  the  poor  shopkeeper,  who 
was  not  to  pay  towards  the  tax,  if  he  was  excused  the  payment 
of  parochial  taxes,  was  excused  fi^m  payi^jff  that  which,  ac- 
conling  to  the  right  honourable  centlemans  argument,  was 
to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  another. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  thoueht  proper  to  ha- 
zard the  remark,  that  the  tax  would,  no  doubt,  find  its  level ; 
but  that  the  shopkeepers  had  not  yet  found  out  how  to  make 
its  distributicm.  This  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  of 
men,  the  daily  business  of  whose  lives  was  to  l»y  out  large  sums 
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to  purchase  articles  in  the  gross,  and  to  draw  back  and  collect 
the  sums  so  expended  by  a  multitude  of  minute  profits.  How 
strange  and  idle  to  impute  the  sort  of  ignorance  in  question  to 
those  men,  who,  of  all  others,  were  most  in  the  habits  of 
making  such  a  distribution  as  that  which  it  had  been  said 
they  had  not  discovered  how  to  make  !  In*fact,  the  layipg  the 
t^  on  the  consumer  at  all  was  impossible.  Upon  this  occasion 
be  should  instance  his  own  receipt  tax,  which  every  body 
knew  was  to  this  day  paid  by  the  person  who  received  the 
money,  although  he  had  a  legal  right  to  obUge  the  person 
paying  it  to  pay  for  the  receipt.     * 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
above  popularity,  but, .  on  the  contrary,  was  shocked  and  af- 
fected when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  become  unpopular,  yet  he 
would,  at  all  times,  in  spite  of  unpopularity,  stand  up  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  tax  after  it  was  once  proposed,  unless,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  he  thought  the  tax  radically  bad,  and  unfit 
to  remain  unrepealed.  The  present  tax  was  a  personal  tax> 
and  at  the  same  time  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  the 
consumer  in  the  worst  manner,  because  it  left  the  power  of 
distribution  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  shopkeeper,  and, 
what  was  more  exceptionable,  to  be  by  him  secretly  exercised. 
The  requisite  to  make  a  personal  tax  palatable  was>  to,  lay  it 
so  that  its  operation  should  be  general,  if  not  universal.  The 
sisrvant's  tax  was  an  unexceptionable  personal  tax,  but, ,  he 
feared,  ill  collected.  The  argument  of  a  worthy  aldenpan 
was  certainly  well-grounded  in  r^ard  to  the  principle  of  tax- 
ation, though  it  went  a  great  way  larther  than  he  was  ready  to 
go  upon  the  subject;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
thought,  went  much  farther  himself,  when  he  had  asserted 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  revenue  depended  upon  taxes  raised 
upon  the  principle  which  the  honourable  alderman  had  repro- 
bated— the  principle  of  imposing  mere  personal  taxes,  and 
ttiose  such  as  did  not  affect  themselves.  Whenever 'taxes 
were  qnder  consideration,  one  material  defect  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  that  House  manifested  itself,  and  that  was,  that  the 
city  pf  London,  which  paid,  in  general,  so  large  a  share  of  all 
the  taxes,  had  not  a  greater  proportion  of  representatives  to 
secure  it  its  due  weight  in  determining  of  what  taxes  should 
consist.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  notwithstanding, 
deserved  a  tribute  of  apjplimse  for  such  modifications  as  he 
intended  to  introduce;  and,  £>r  his  own  part,  having  a  total 
Aversion  to  the  whole  of  the  bill,  he  should  be  glad  to  discover 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  some 
portion  of  it  mistht  become  repealed,  if  it  were  vain  to  hope  to 
»ee  it  actually  £rown  out  of  parliament.  An  event  of  this  last 
desirable  and  happy  nature  would  rescue  the  shopkeepers  o 
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London  and  Westminster  from  the  burden  of  an  almost  into* 
liable  grievance.  Anxious  to  emancipate  them  from  such 
unmerited  expression,  he  felt  it  a  duty  which,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  should  most  chearfidly  fulfil,  to  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  motion  for  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  act  passing 
during  the  course  of  the  preceding  session. 

The  committee  divided : 

For  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax  «      93 
Against  it      -        -        -        -      176 

The  motion  was  consequently  rejected ;  but  leave  was  given  lo 

bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  said  act. 


Me.  Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 

Debt. 

March  29. 

ly  ARLY  in  this  session,  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  notice  of  that  part  of 
-■-'  his  majesty's  speech  which  related  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  dimmution  of  the  national  debt ;  he  had  at  the  same  tune  given 
the  House  to  understand,  that  such  was  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  the  revenue,  that  the  annual  national  income  would 
not  only  equal  the  annual  national  disbursements,  but  would  leave 
a  surplus  of  considerable  magnitude ;  this  surplus,  he  ^aid,  he 
meant  to  form  into  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  constantly  ^d  invaria. 
bly  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  In  pursuance  of 
this  information  to  the  House,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  in  question,  Mr.  Pitt,  previous  to  his  entering  into 
the  state  of  the  finances,  or  ways  and  means  for  the  present  year, 
moved,  "  That  the  several  accounts  and  other  papers  presented 
that  session,  relating  to  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee,  and  that  the 
said  committee  be  directed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  House, 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  annual  amount  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  in  future."  This  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  the  select  committee  having  framed  their  report,  laid  it 
befbre  the  House  on  the  21st  of  March.  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  29th,. 
together  with  the  supplies  and  ways  and  means  for  the  present 
year,  brought  the  consideration  of  the  national  debt,  and  his  pro- 
position for  the  diminution  of  it,  formally  before  the  House.  After  * 
entering  at  great  length  into  the  actual  and  probable  resources-  of  - 
the  country,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  the 
growing  resources  of  the  country^  and  the  contingent  receipts  of 
the  difi'erent  sums  he  bad  mentioned,  would  be  more  than  suffi-  . 
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dent,  wiAout  a  l«an,  to  discharge  ihp  exceedings  which  our  n 
establishmeDts,  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  would  amount 
to,  beyond  their  permanent  level,  as  stated  in  the  report.  But  if 
it  should  be  otherwise,  he  nevertheless  was  of  opinion,  that  money 
should  rather  be  borrowed  for  the  discharge  of  those  extraordinary 
demands,  than  that  the  institution  of  the  fund  in  question  should 
be  postpcmed,  or  infringed  upon  at  any  time  after  it  was  esta- 
Uished.  Mr.  Pitt  next  proceeded  to  explain  the  mode  he  meant 
to  adopt,  in  order  to  insure  the  due  application  of  this  fund  to  ita 
destined  object :  he  proposed,  he  said,  to  vest  in  a  certain  number 
of  commissioners  the  full  power  of  disposing  of  it  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  for  the  public  in  their  own  names.  These  commissioners 
should  receive  the  annual  million  by  qtiarterly  payments  of  25o,ocx>l. 
to  be  issued  out  of  the  exchequer  before  any  other  money,  except  ' 
the  interest  of  the  national  aebt  itself;  by  these  provisions,  the 
fund  would  be  secured,  and  no  deficiencies  in  the  nati(»ial  reve* 
nues  could  affect  it,  but  such  must  be  separately  provided  for  by 
parliament.  The  accumulated  c<ynpouna  interest  on  a  million 
yearly,  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fall  into  that  fund, 
woula,  he  said,  in  twenty-eight  years,  amount  to  such  a  sum  as 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  four  mdlions  annually,  to  be  applied,  if 
necessary,  to  iAie  exigencies  of  the  state.  In  appointfng  tne  com- 
missioners he  should,  he  said,  endeavour  to  chuse  persons  of  such 
weight  and  character  as  corresponded  with  the  importance  of  the 
commission  they  were  to  execute.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  the  accountant  g^eral  of  the  h^^h  court  of  chancery,  were  ^ 
persons  who,  from  their  several  situations,  he  should  think  hiffhly 
proper  to  be  of  the  number.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  the  sum  of  one  million  per  annum  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  be  vested  in  commissioners,  and  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  that  the  same  be  charged 
upon,  and  made  payable  out  of,  the  surplusses,  excesses,  over- 
plus monies,  and  odier  revenues,  composmg  tl;ie  fund  commonly 
called  the  Sinking  Fund." 

,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  elaborate  and  far  extended 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  whilst  it  reminded 
him  how  much  time  had  elapsed,  suggested  also  a  conviction 
of  the  impropriety  of  trespassing,  at  the  present  advanced 
hour,  too  long  upon  the  attention  df  ihe  House;  but  in  the 
outset  of  what  he  had  to  say,  he  begged  leave  to  declare  that 
no  man  in  existence  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a  greater  friend 
to  the  principle  of  a  sinking  fund  than  he  was,  and  ever  had 
shewn  himself  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  political  life.  He 
agreed  most  perfectly  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
his  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  effective  sinking 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  m  diminution  of  the 
national  debt,  however  much  he  might  differ  with  him  in* 
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respect  to  the  most  prudent  and  useful  mode  of  making  the ' 
application,  and  however  much  he  might  di£fer  with  hmi  as 
to  many  parts  of  his  speech,  and  a  variety  of  observations  it 
contained. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee  to  whom  the 
papers  had  been  referred^  he  should  not  scruple  to  declare 
that  their  mode  of  taking  averages  had  been  not  only  differ 
rent  from  that  of  every  former  committee,  but  totally  the  re* 
verse  of  that  which  had  ever  been  deemed  the  fairest  mode 
of  taking  an  average.     In  illustration  of  this  remaric,  he  in« 
stanced  the  produce  of  the  tax  on  malt»  in  averaging  which, 
'   for  six  years,  the  committee  had  stated,  that  a  particular 
year. (the  year  1782)  was  uncommonly  deficient     Now^  the 
use  of  an  average  had  ever  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
averaging  a  number  of  years  produce,  among  which  years 
diere  might  be  years  of  extraordinary  deficiency,  or  years  of 
extraordmary  plenty.     He  next  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
stating  the  receipt  of  the  present  year,  which  happened  to 
be  a  year  of  uncommon  rise  of  revenue^  and  opposing  to  it, 
not  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  present  year  grounded  on 
the  votes  of  that  House;  but  the  probable  expenditure  of  the 
year  1 790^    He  askedi  whether  that  was  a  &ir  comparison  of 
the  annual  receipt  with  the  annual  expenditure,  and  whether — 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  admitted,  what  in^r 
deed  no  person  could  deny,  viz,  that  6oo,oooL  more  had 
been  voted  for  the  navy,  and  400,000!.  more  for  the  army, 
this  year,  than  appeared  under  the  head  of  expenditure — ^it 
was  not  manifest,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a  surplus  of 
900,0001.  there  was  not  a  deficiency?    He  reminded  the 
committee  of  the  difierence  last  year  between  himself  and  the. 
right  honourable  gentleman,  respecting  their  reasoning  upon 
the  balances  of  certain  quarters,  which  had  been  selected  as 
the  most  favourable  quarters,  and  said,  it  now  plainly  ap- 
peared, that  if  he  hrid  at  that  time  catculsted  the  balances, 
that  would  result  upon  the  whole  of  the  four  quarters,  when 
the  year  should  be  completed,  somewhat  too  I0W9  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  it  was  evident,  had  calcidated  them 
much  more  top  high.     He  reminded  them  also,  that  when 
he  had  said  in  argument,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  that  he 
believed  there  would  be  some  balance,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  echoed  the  words  <^  some  balance''  with  an  air 
of  disdain,  as  if  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  talked  with  ridicule  or  with 
contempt  of  a  matter  which  it  was  certain  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  monstrous  balance.    The  &ct  was  now  before  the  coni- 
mittee»  and  he  begged  leave  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  tr^i^ 
that  so  far  firom  there  being  some  balance  for  the  present  year 
there  was  none  at  all?    'Biough  it  had  tum^  out  to  be  in 
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both  particulars  exactly  as  he  had  stated  it  would  turn  out,  he 
mentioned  thjm  not  with  any  view  to  triumph  over  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  but  merely  to  shew  that  he  had  been 
right  before.  The  right  honom'able  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  i,Boo,oooL  for  the  navy,  included  18,000  seamen,  a 
larger  number  than  had  ever  been  known  in  a  permanent  peace 
establishment  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  this  country. 
He  could  wish  to  know  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
saw  in  the  situation  of  the  aflkirs  of  Europe  that  could  in- 
duce him  to  imagine  that  a  less  numerous  establishment  of 
seamen  would  be  sufficient,  or  a  more  contracted  navy  than 
i,8oo,oogL  could  provide?  For  his  part,  he  saw  much  tliat 
served  to  prove  that  a  still  greater  naval  establishipent  was  ne- 
cessary :  for  much  had  of  late  happened,  which  looked  as  if 
all  Europe  was  combining  to  form  engagements  hostile  to  this 
country,  and  detrimental  to  its  interests  at  present,  and  its 
efforts  in  case  of  a  future  war ;  while  no  transaction  that  had 
lately  taken  place  in  a;ny  of  the  foreign  courts  wore  a  favoura- 
ble aspect.  Under  such  a  period  to  say  we  had  a  more  power- 
ful navy  than  had  ever  been  known  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
most  flourishing  of  former  periods,  was  saying  nothing.  Had 
we  a  navy  sufficient  to  cc^e  with  the  combined  marine  of  the 
maritime  powers  ?  If  we  could  not  eflect  such  a  purpose,  we 
fell  short  of  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  indispensably  necessary 
to  our  immediate  safety  and  our  future  security  and  well  being 
as  a  naval  power.  He  agreed  nevertheless  in  the  propriety  of 
dedicating  the  surplus  fund  to  the  diminution  of  the  national 
debt,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  report  was  true,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  erroneous,  he  should  still  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  right  to  pay  ofl*  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  highly 
proper  to  begin  doing  it  immediately,  even  if  the  consequence 
were,  that  the  sinking  fund  was  not  found  equal  to  it;  in 
which  case,  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  make 
good  the  sum  so  appropriated  to  that  important  service,  and 
to  continue  so  to  do,  even  if  they  were  annually  obliged  to 
impose  new  taxes  on  the  subject.  When  he  said  this,  how- 
ever, he  begged  to  be  rightly  understood,  as  to  how  far  he 
agreed  in  respect  to  the  present  plan ;  it  was  merely  to  the 
commencement  of  some  plan;  and  a  better  one  than  that  pro- 
posed, might  easily  be  adopted.  The  parts  of  the  plan  that 
he  disapproved  were  two-fold,  the  one,  making  the  sum  ap* 
propriated  unalienable dn  the  time  of  war,  the  otlier,  making 
the  obligation  .to  pay  off  the  debt  general,  an4  not  pledging 
or  binding  it  dioser.  He  pointed  out  various  disadvantages 
that  might  result  from  tying  up  the  sum  in  time  of  war,  asKl. 
contended,  that  as  the  committee  and  the  object  of  their  instji* 
tution  were  not  bound  down  to  any  specifilc  point,  both  were 
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lUble  to  be  annihilated  by  a  future  parliament  He  reminded 
the  House  of  the  mode  of  the  original  institution  of  a  plan 
for  paying  off  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  which  had  been 
by  a  subscription  of  individuals^  to  wfacwi  the  faith  of  par- 
liament had  been  pledged  to  pay  off  certain  specific  porticms 
at  stated  periods.  He  dwelt  on  the  difference  between  the 
two  modes,  observing,  that  when  the  nation  or  when  parlia* 
ment  stood  bound  to  individuals,  the  pledge  was  held  as 
sacred  as  the  pledge  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
at  present,  or  the  annuities  now  payable;  and,  undoubtedly^ 
nothing  short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  would  prevent  the  sums 
engaged  from  being  paid  to  individual  subscribers^  whereas 
upon  the  conditions  on  which  the  committee  would  stand, 
what  should  hinder  a  future  minister,  in  a  future  war,  when 
the  exigency  of  affidrs  might  require  additional  burdens  to 
be  imposed  on  the  subject,  from  coming  down  to  that  House 
"and  proposing  to  repeal  the  act  authorising  the  institution  of 
the  committee,  and  enabling  government  to  apply  all  the 
money  and  stock  in  their  hands  to  the  public  service?  What 
should  hinder  the  House  from  agreeing  to  the  proposition?  Or 
was  it  at  all  likely  that,  under  the  exig^icy  of  the  rnomaat, 
they  would  not  immediately  agree  to  it,  when  so  much  mo- 
ney could  be  easily  got  at,  and  when  they  could  so  readily 
save  themselves  from  the  odious  and  unpleasant  task  of  im- 
posing new  taxes  on  themselves  and  their  constituents? 
With  regard  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being  one  of 
the  commissioners,  he  thought  it  perfectly  right,  th^  who- 
ever held  that  office  should  be  one  at  least  in  such  a  commis- 
jsion.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  an  officer  in 
whom  that  House  reposed  great  confidence  in  respect  to  inat- 
ters  of  finance,  and  who  certainly  ought  to  have  an  imme* 
diate  connection  with  the  diminution  of  that  debt,  the  crea- 
tion  of  which  had  unavoidably  been  an  act  of  his  own,  in  the 
necessary  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  From  the  various 
^ards  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  suggested 
It  to  be  his  intention  to  put  upon  the  committee,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he  saw  the  suspicions  to  which  it  would  be  liable^ 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  the  more  guards  put  upon 
at  the  better.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  more  the  guards, 
liie  less  the  oeconomy  of  the  system.  He  expressed  some 
doubts  whether  the  compelling  them  to  lay  out  the  money 
on  certain  days  might  not  raise  the  market;  and  whether  it 
might  not  ha^^n  that  on  some  c^  those  days  when  they  might 
be  obliged  to  buy,  there  n^ight  be  no  sellers,  and  consequently 
the  committee  become  compelled  to  force  the  market,  and 
bysod^ng,  raise  the  price  so  high,  that  in  such  instances 
aU  the  benefit  would  be  lost  to  the  public*    Theri^tho- 
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nourable  gentleman  had  talked  o£  spreading  the  money  into 
several  suma,  and  by  that  means  reducing  each  so  small  as  to 
avert  as  much  as  possible  the  effects  he  had  stated  as  probable 
to  bappeBii  Of  that  he  approved,  but  he  could  by  no 
jneans  agree  that  the  onnmittee  were  to  act  a  public 
part.  The  fact  was,  they  were  to  become  private  stock 
brokers  with  the  public  money.  He  descanted  on  thi% 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  wishing  their  acta  to  be  as  pub*> 
lie  as  possible;  which  were,  he  said,  the  only  means  that 
he  knew  of  to  save  them  from  a  good  deal  of  that  suspicion 
to  which  it  was  easy  to  see  they  would  be  exposed.  Mr.  Fox 
again  ad^^rted  to  the  report  and  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  chaacelior  of  the  exchequer  in  the  course  of  his  speech^ 
several  of  which  he  combated,  and  endeavoured  to  disprove. 
He  mentioned  the  necessity  of  providing  new  taxes  im  lieu 
of  such  as  had  failed,  that  should  produce  the  sums  for  which 
they  had  been  given,  and  by  that  means  preserve  the  sinking 
fund  whole  and  entire.  In  order  the  more  amply  to  pcHnt  out 
the  necessity  for  this,  he  animadverted  for  some  time  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  different  taxes  of  the  last  year..  The 
i^op-tax,  for  instance— whiclv  he  said,  he  should  ever  hold 
to  be  an  pdious,  oppressive,  and  unjust  personal  tax — had 
been  nominally  given  for  iao,oool.,  whereas  it  appeared  from 
the  assessments  that  if  they  were  all  paid,  (which  undoubtedly 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  case,)  the  produce  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  70,0001.,  and  when  the  modifications  lately  made 
to  it,  came  into  operation,  that  7o,oool.  would  be  reduced  to 
5o,,oool.,  so  that  a  tax  taken  at  i2o,oool.  would  produce  no 
more  than  5o,oool.  In  that  case,  and  in  all  cases  like  it,  he 
hdd  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  pro- 
pose either  a  new  tax  that  would  be  efiicient  for  1 2o,oool.  and 
repeal  the  shop*tax,  or  a  tax  that  would  be  efficient  for  the 
7o,oool.  the  sum  which  the  shop-tax  fell  ^ort  of  producing.  . 
During  the  war  he  had  repeatedly  held  language  urging  the 
necessity  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  new  taxes  being  made 
good.  \>y  other  taxes,  and  the  answer  of  his  noble  friend  in 
the  blue  ribbon  had  always  been,  that  during  the  war,  they 
must  get  on  as  well  as  they  could,  but  that  when  peac^ 
should  come,  that  would  be  the  fit  opportunity  for  making 
good  the  deficiencies  on  the  war  taxes.  For  that  answer  there 
was  some  reason ;  but  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exche^er  had  not  the  same  excuse;  and  yet  all  his 
taxes  did  not  produce  much  more  than  one  hsJf  of  the  sums 
for  which  they  had  been  given.  As  to  the  commutation 
ta^»  he  must  wish  to  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman  if 
the  greats  consngiption  of  tea  that  it  had  occasioned  in  thin 
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kingdom,  as  well  as  the  greater  consumption  of  a  far  greater 
proportion  upon  the  whple  than  ever  of  teas  of  the  higher 
sort,  quality  and  price,  which  increased  the  necessity  of  the 
East  India  company  to  send  out  to  China  and  expend  con- 
siderably more  in  the  purchase  of  teas  than  ever  had  gone  to 
China,  was  any  matter  of  solid  satisfaction  to  him,  as  gu^dian 
of  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  Great  Britain  ?     Was  it  by 
such  extensions  of  trade,  that  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
friend  to  the  revenue  or  commerce  of  the  kingdom?      Or 
would  he  assume  any  merit  for  having  extended   a   trade, 
before  so  disadvantageous  to  this  country,  in  respect  to  exports 
and  imports  ?     He  thought  it  fair  to  warn  the  riglii;  honour- 
able gentleman  on  so  important  a  consideration ;  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  himself  to  draw  the  necessary  conclusion  from  the 
circumstance.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he 
observed,  that  our  resources  were  near  cracking  just  before 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  for  his  part,  he  never 
had  been  of  that  opinion,  nor  ever  had  stated  that  he  was: 
but  what  sort  of  melancholy  reflection  was  held  out  to  the 
public  by  his  committee,  when  it  was  the  clear  deduction  from 
their  statements,  that  the  permanent  peace  establishment  was 
not  to  be  expected  before  die  year  1791 — eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  ?  Mr.  Fox  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
with  good  management,  the  expences  of  the  war  might  have 
been  sooner  woynd  up.     He  recapitulated  his  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  proposed,  and  said,  he  thought  they  were 
considerably  weakened  by  not  making  the  fiind  unalienable  in 
time  of  war.     He  entered  into  a  good  deal  of  argument  to 
prove,  that  twenty-seven  years  was  too  long  a  period  to  look 
forward  to  for  the  effect  of  the  plan ;  as,  before  that  period^ 
it  was  not  improbable  we  might  have  another  war;  and  & 
variety  of  circumstances  might  occur  which  would  operate  as 
temptations  to  a  future  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  pro- 
pose to  a  future  House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  act,  annul 
the  institution,  and  divert  the  appropriation  of  its  stock  to 
the  immediate  services  of  the  year :  he   therefore  again,  in 
very  forcible  terms,  recommended  the  other  mode  of  proceed- 
ing by  individual  subscription.     In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  entered  largely  into  the  detail  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Ktt, 
assuring  the  House  that  however  difficult  they  might  think  the 
subject,  and  therefore  be  loth  to  listen  to  it,  or  to  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  master  of  it,  nothing  was  more  easy ;  there 

'  was  not  the  smallest  conjuration  in  it,  and  he  that  ran  might 
read.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  rather  loosely,  but  he  displayed,  as 
usual  on  budget  da^^s,  great  ingenuity,  and  a  wonderAil  &« 
miliarity  with  the  subject  of  finance  in  all  its  branches.     . 
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The  motioo  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  without  a  division,  and 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  said  resolution. 
The  bill  was  brought  in  upon  the  3d  of  April,  and  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  upon  the  6th, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  his  objections  were  not  so  weighty 
as  to  induce  him  to  wish  that  the  bill  might  never  come  to  a 
second  reading.  They  arose  against  the  mode  of  creating 
the  fund :  the  principle  of  the  fund  itself  he  highly  approved, 
but  it  was  commenced  in  error ;  for  instead  of  there  being 
even  some  surplus  this  year,  on  a  comparison  of  the  receipt 
with  the  lexpeiiditure,  it  would  be  found  there  was  none. 
What  he  approved  in  the  plan  was,  that  it  would  oblige  the 
minister,  whoever  he  might  be,  whenever  he  made  a  new 
loan,  to  take  especial  care  to  provide  a"  fund  to  answer  it. 
Instead,  however,  of  applying  an  imaginary  surplus  to  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  a  fund,  he  would  have  advised  the  creating 
XI  million  or  more  by  additional  burdens ;  the  fund  would  then 
have  rested  on  solid  grounds,  which  at  present  it  did  not  do. 
He  would  have  advised,  also,  the  taking  of  in(}ividual  sub- 
scriptions, as  a  better  means  of  paying  the  debt ;  for  as  it  was 
proposed,  he  feared  that  the  public  would  buy  dearer  and  sell 
cheaper,  than  any  other  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market, 
Another  objection  he  had  to  the  proposed  plan  was,  the  tying 
up  the  money  even  during  a  time  of  xyar ;  but  that  was  an 
objection  upon  which  he  had  more  doubt  than  upon  his 
former  one,  though,  like  that,  it  did  not  prevent  his  voting 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Fox  then  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  suggested  idea,  of  applying  the  un- 
-  claimed  dividends  at  the  bank  to  the  public  service,  and  said, 
that  the.  utmost  advantage  which  could  be  made  of  thar  pro- 
ject, would  be,  that  the  public  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
interest  of  the  money ;  for  the  principal  of  the  dividends  they 
could  not  assume  and  alienate,  as  the  public  would  indis- 
putably be  bound  to  make  the  principal  good  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  claimed. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reconsidering  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  national  debt  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move  a  clausie,  which  he  thought  would 
conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  bill.  His  great  objection 
had  been  to  the  making  the  sinking  fund  to  be  created  by  the 
bill  unalienable  in  time  of  war  from  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  debt,  and  the  objection  rented  on  the  difficulty  the  country 
might  be  thereby  thrown  into  in  consequence'' of  being  obliged 
to  make  a  newdoan.      What  he  should  wish,  therefore,  was, 
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that  whenever  a  new  loan  should  hereafter  be  made,  the  mi- 
nister should  come  forward,  and  not  only  propose  taxes  that 
were  efficacious  and  productive  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
but  also  su£^cient  to  make  good  to  the  sinking  fund,  what 
should  have  been  taken  from  it,  and  likewise  to  empower  the 
commissioners  to  accept  the  loan,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they 
should  have  cash,  belonging  to  the  public,  in  their  hands 
to  pay  for.  Mr.  Fox  explained  this  latter  part  of  his  object 
by  stating,  that  he  meant  that  if,  when  a  new  loan  of  six 
million  was  proposed,  there  should  be  one  million  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  in  such  case  the  commissioners 
should  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the  bonus  or  douceur 
upon  that  million  should  be  received  by  them  for  the  public ; 
so  that  in  fact  the  public  would  only  have  five  million  to 
borrow.  Having  expatiated  for  some  little  time  on  the  benefit 
and  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  from  this 
plan,  and  stated  that  he  had  shewn  his  proposed  clause  to 
the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
approved  it,  and  thought  exactly  as  he  did  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  bill  so  amended  would  be  a  good  precq)t  to  posterity 
to  follow  up  in  example,  Mr.  Fox  brought  up  the  clause 
empowering  the  commissioners,  in  case  of  a  new  loan,  to  take 
as  much  of  it  on  behalf  of  the  public,  as  they  had  money  in 
their  hands  to  satisfy. 

The  clause  was  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  approbation.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  15th  of 
May,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  also  passed  without 
meeting  with  any  material  opposition. 


Arreaes  of  the  Civil  List. 

April  6th# 

MR.  Gilbert  reported  from  the  committee  of  supply  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  30,600/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  discharge  the  arrears  and  debts  due  and 
owing  upon  the  civil  list,  on  the  5th  of  January  1786." 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  although  he  did  not  entertain  the 
most  distant  idea  of  discountenancing  any  grant  in  favour 
of  his  majesty,  he  could  not  forbear  to  exi)ress  his  astonish- 
ment at  finding  a  demand  of  that  kind  made  by  the  crown 
afler  the  promise  contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
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at  the  beginning  af  the  session  of  1,782,  that  there  should  in 
fiiture  be  no  exceeding  in  that  department;  the  words  of 
which  promise  were  as  explicit  as  words  could  possibly  be ; 
and  ran  thus:  ^^  I  have  carried  into  execution  the  several 
redactions  of  my  civil  list  expences,  directed  by  an  act  of  the 
last  session.  I  have  introduced  a  farther  reform  into  other 
departments,  and  suppressed  several  sinecure  places  in  them. 
I  have  by  this  means  so  regulated  my  establishments,  that  my 
expence  shall  not  in  future  exceed  my  income."  These  words 
were  a  part  of  the  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
after  a  noble  earl  (of  Shelburne)  was  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
subject  of  the  motion  then  before  the  House,  that  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  them  had  not  been  performed;  so  that 
either  his  majesty's  ministers  had  advised  him  to  make  a 
promise  to  parliament  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
keep;  or  they  had  advised  him  to  break  a  promise  which  he 
might  have  adhered*  to ;  either  of  which  actions  were  highly 
CriminaL  — He  said  he  could  not  avoid  touching  on  a  sutgect 
,  which  he  understood  had  been  mentioned  the  day  before  — 
the  establishment  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  he  professed  that  it  was  not  so  much  from  motives  of 
gratitude  for  the  confidence  and  condescension  with  which 
his  royal  highness  honoured  him,  nor  from  the  affection 
which  he  bore  him  for  his  many  amiable  qualities,  but  because 
he  really  thought  it  highly  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the 
orown  and  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  that  the  heir-appa- 
rent should  be  enabled  to  live  in  splendor  and  in  ease :  for 
there  could  be  no  firiend  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, who  did  not  wish  to  make  a  full  provision  for  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  a  person  so  nearly  connected  ^'ith  the 
monarchy.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  although  the  civil  list 
at  that  time  was  only  700,000/.  a  year,  100,000/.  of  it  was 
allowed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. ;  and 
yet,  now  that  the  civil  list  was  so  considerably  increased  as 
to  amount  to  900,000/.  a  year,  besides  ah  additional  aid  of 
50,000/.  in  amount  at  least,  arising  fronib  the  salaries  of  the 
offices  suppressed  by  the  bill  of  his  rirfit  honourable  fi^ieiid 
(Mr.  Burke)  falling  in,  the  income  ofthe  Prince  of  Wales 
was  only  50,000/.  If  his  majesty  could  not  make  950,000/. 
cover  his  expences,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  his  royal 
hi^iness  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  live  upon  5o„ooo/.  ? 
His  royal  highness's  household  establishment  was  more  ex- 
pensive, compared  with  his  contracted  income,  than  that  of 
his  majesty,  compared  with  the  large  amount  ofthe  civil  list,. 
tmd  tibe  otber  amns  wfaidi  came  in  aid  of  it;  50^000/.  was, 
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be  confessed,  equal  to  the  establishment  first  granted  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales;  but  that  prince's  establishment 
was  known  to  be  extremely  inadequate,  and  was  therefore 
afterwards  increased:  and,  besides,  the  expence  of  living  had 
risen  considerably  since  that  time.  He  knew  no  proper 
method  of  bringing  the  business  before  the  House,  except  by 
message  from  the  crown,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  ministers 
would  advise  his  majesty  accordingly.  If  they  did  not,  he 
should  himself  venture  to  introduce  the  business  previous  to 
the  rising  of  parliament. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  Hoiise. 


Articles  of  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  —  Rohilla 

Charge. 

ON  the  4th  of  April  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  place,  charged  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  the  late  governor  general  of  Bengal,  with 
sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  delivered  at  the  table 
the  nine  first  articles  of  his  charge,  and  the  rest  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  two  in  number.  On 
the  26th  Mr.  Hastings  requested  by  petition  to  the  House  to  be 
permitted  to  be  heard  in  his  defence  to  the  several  articles,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  same.  Mr.  Burke  de- 
clared his  wish  that  every  reasonable  degree  of  indulgence  should 
be  shewn  to  Mr.  Hastings :  he  should  therefore  readily  consent  to 
his  bein^  heard  in  his  defence,  though  he  did  not  think  it  quite 
agreeable  to  the  regularity  of  their  proceeding,  that  he  should  be 
heard  in  the  present  stage  of  it.  With  respect  to  a  copy  of  the 
charges,  he  believed  there  was  no  precedent  of  such  an  indul- 
gence being  granted.  It  was  well  known  that  it  was  his  original 
intention  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  liis  evidence  before 
he  delivered  in  his  articles,  and  to  let  the  charge  grow  out  of  the 
evidence ;  but  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  had  thought  proper  to 
vote  a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  and  to  direct  that  the  charges 
should  be  first  made;  and  that  he  should  then  proceed  to  sub- 
stantiate them  by  evidence.  Hence  he  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  new  arranging  his  plan,  and  of  making  his  charges  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  taking  in  and  stating  every  thing  with  which 
private  information  could  furnish  him.  In  their  present  form  they 
were  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  general  collection  of  accusatory 
facts, ^intermixed  with  a  variety  of  collateral  matter,  both  of  fact 
and  reasoning,  necessary  for  their  elucidation ;  and  the  committee 
to  which  they  were  to  be  referred  would  necessarily  find  occasion 
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to  alter  them  materially.  For  this  reason  also  he  thought  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  give  a  copy  of  them,  in  the  presenit  stage  of 
the  business,  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  charges  before  the  House  were 
not  articulated  charges,  but  merely  general  collections  of  ac- 
cusatory facts,  out  of  which  the  real  charges  were  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  every  body  knew,  that  even  after  the  House  had 
decided  upon  those  real  charges,  articles  short,  specific,  and 
pointed,  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  grounds  of  impeachment.  Unless  a  precedent 
could  be  adduced,  to  prove  that  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances copies  of  charges  had  been  granted  by  that  House  to 
a  party  accused,  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  House 
could  not  grant  charges,  loosely  drawn,  and  which  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  they  were  to  be  referred,  would  necessarily 
alter  materially. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  charges  contained  criminal 
matter,  and  such  as  it  was  highly  incumbent  on  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  to  a  most  strict  enquiry ;  but  still  they  were  so 
filled  with  aggravations  and  unconnected  details ;  they  were  so 
confused  and  complicated,  so  irrelevant,  and  in  many  places  so 
unintelligible,  that  he  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
House  at  large  to  be  able  to  separate  accurately  and  distinctly  those 
parts  which  were  worthy  of  attention,  from  such  as  were  entirely 
foreign  from  the  main  design. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  it  could  only  be  from  want  of 
leisure  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  been 
able  to  understand  th^  charges  laid  upon  the  table  by  his 
right  honourable  friend.  He  believed  no  other  man  in  that 
House,  who  had  looked  into  them  ever  so  slightly,  would 
rise  and  say  he  did  not  understand  them.  Those  without 
doors,  as  well  as  those  within,  who  had  read  them,  would 
not  deny  that  they  were  perfectly  intelligible,  however  expla- 
natory—  for  explanatory  they  necessarily  must  be.  With 
regard  to  their  not  being  relevant,  he  expected  it  would  not 
be  denied  him,  that  the  charges  in  their  present  cast  and 
form  contained  much  matter  of  criminal  offence.  That  was 
all  that  was  necessary,  because  it  was  sufficient  for  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  they  were  referred,  to  report  that ;  and  then 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  draw  out  the  criminal 
parts  and  shape  them  into  articles,  ai^  fit  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Whatever  al- 
teration might  appear  necessary,  was  matter  iFor  subsequent 
consideration.  He  described  the  difficulties  his  right  honour- 
able fi'iend  had  experienced  in  his  progress  to  that  stage  of 
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tihe  business,  and  said,  that  no  man  with  less  abilities  than 
those  of  his  right  honourable  friend  could  have  surmounted 
them.  As  soon  as  he  had  brought  the  business  in  one  shape, 
it  was  stated  by  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  wrong,  and  that  another  form  must  be 
adopted.  His  right  honourable  friend  thereupon  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  new  mode,  and  followed  it  The 
next  time  the  business  came  on,  the  other  side  changed  it 
again,  and  again  his  right  honourable  friend  adopted  it ;  still 
new  modes  were  proposed,  new  delays  invented,  new  artifices 
played  off  to  retard,  impede,  and  embarrass.  But  the  House 
and  the  public  must  see  through  the  whole.  The  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  admitted  that  the 
charges  bore  on  their  face  and  in  their  body,  much  matter  of 
heinous  offence,  but  he  chose  to  complain  of  confusion  arid  ir- 
relevancy, and  had  gone  the  length  of  stating  that  they  were 
in  some  parts  utterly  unintelligible.  Why  were  these  com- 
plaints urged  ?  Because  the  guilt  imputed  was  clearly  under- 
stood; because  it  was  felt;  because  its  impression  could  not 
be  concealed.  In  spite  of  every  objection  conjured  up  for 
the  sake  of  disguising  the  real  ^ect  of  the  charges,  the  cri- 
minal matter  stood  prominent  and  could  not  be  dolled* 
Some  people  pretended  not  to  understand  tiie  charges,  be** 
cause  they  understood  them  too  welU  They  pretended  to 
see  no  guilt  in  them,  because  they  saw  too  much  i 

The  question  was  at  length  put  and  carried* 

Jime  I. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  Df  the  whole 
House  to  consider  further  of  the  several  articles  of  charge  of 
ikigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late 
governor  general  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  the 
Rohilla  charge,  and  moved  the  following  resolution  thereupon : 
*^  That  the  committee  having  considered  the  said  article,  aad  ex- 
amined evidence  on  the  same,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
grounds  sufficient  to  charge  Warren  Hastings  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  upon  the  matter  of  the  sail  article. '  Mr.  Burke 
&troduced  his  motion  with  a  solemn,  invocation  of  the  justice  of 
the  House,  which  he  said  was  particularly  due,  as  well  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  national  credit  and  character 
were  deeply  involved,  and  implicated  in  the  issue  of  the  business 
about  to  he  brought  before  them,  as  for  die  sake  ot  their  own 
honour  and  dignity.  He  described  with  great  force  the  nature  of 
the  question  to  be  decided ;  declaring  emphatically,  that  it  was  an 
q)peal  firom  British  power  to  British  justice.  The  charge,  he  said, 
must  either  condemn  the  accuser  or  the  accused:  dierewasno 
medium.  The  result  must  be,  that  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  had 
been  guilty  of  grossi  enonaoas,  and  flagitiou*  crimes ;  or,  that  be 
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was  a  base,  calumniatory,  wicked,  and  malicious  accuser.  He  en- 
larged upon  the  degree  of  ^ilt  ascribable  to  that  man  who  should 
dare  presume  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  rashly  coming 
forward,  and  urging  groundless  and  ill-founded  charges  against  a 
person  who  had  been  intrusted  with  high  and  exalted  offices  in  die 
government  of  a  part  of  our  territories,  much  larger  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  There  were,^  he 
observed,  but  three  sources  of  false  accusation,  viz.  ignorance,  inad- 
vertency, or  passion;  by  none  of  these  three  had  he  been  actuated : 
ignorance  he  could  not  plead,  because  he  knew  the  subject  as  fully 
as  the  labour  and  study  of  six  years  could  make  him  know  it : 
inadvertency  as  little  could  he  be  charged  with,  because  he  had 
deliberately  proceeded,  and  examined  every  step  he  took  in  the 
business  wit^  the  most  minute  and  cautious  attention :  and,  least 
of  all,  could  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  passion.  Anger  indeed  he  had  felt,  but  surely  not  a 
blameable  anger ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  an  enquiring  anger,  a 
digesting  anger,  a  collating  anger,  an  examining  anger,  or  a 
selecting  anger  ?  The  anger  he  had  felt  was,  an  uniform,  steady, 
public  anger,  but  never  a  private  anger ;  that  anger  which  five 
years  ago  warmed  his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  the  same  and  un- 
impaired at  that  moment.  Not  all  the  various  occurrences  of  the 
last  five  years,  neither  five  changes  of  administration,  nor  the 
retirement  of  the  summer,  nor  the  occupation  of  winter,  neither  his 
public  nor  his  private  avocations,  nor  the  snow,  which  in  that  period 
had  so  plentifully  showered  on  his  head,  had  been  able  to  cool  that 
anger,  which  he  acknowledged  to  feel  as  a  public  man,  but  which, 
as  a  private  individual,  he  had  never  felt  for  one  moment.  —  He 
observed,  that  the  vote  they  were  to  give  that  day  was  not  merely 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they  were  to  vote  a  set  of  maxims 
and  principles,  to  be  the  guide  of  all  future  governors  in  India. 
The  code  of  political  principles  which  they  should  that  day  establish 
as  the  principles  of  British  government  in  its  distant  provinces, 
would  stand  recorded  as  aproof  of  their  wisdom  and  justice,  or  of 
their  disposition  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  entered  at  large 
into  those  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  connection  between  tms 
country  and  India,  which  rendered  the  retribution  of  justice,  in 
cases  of  pruel^  and  oppression,  extremely  difficult,  and  contrasted 
them  with  the  situation  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  empire  was  an  empire  of  continuity,  each  province 
being  either  immediately  or  nearly  accessible  by  land ;  they  had 
likewise  one  eeneral  tongue  to  speak  with,  so  that  each  man  was 
able  to  tell  his  tale  in  his  own  way.  They  had  another  advantage,, 
which  arose  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  conquered^ 
and  it  was,  that  the  principal  persons  who  accomplished  the  ceo* 
quest  always  acquired  a  property  and  influence  in  each  new  pro. 
vince  by  them  subdued,  and  of  course  the  vanquished  found  patrons 
and  protectors  in  the  persons  of  their  conquerors.  Each  province 
was  also  considered  as  a  body  corporate,  and  consequently  each 
province  was  enabled  to  send  their  grievance  to  Rome  collectively, 
and  to  state  them  as  speaking  with  one  mouth.  He  next  adverted 
lo  the  situation  of  an  accuser  in  Rome,  and  U>  the  advantages  Chat 
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attended  him  in  prosecuting  his  charges  against  a  state  delinquent, 
who  was  stripped  of  his  power,  and  even  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
pending  the  prosecution,  the  better  to  enable  his  accuser  to  make 
out  and  establish  his  accusation.  He  drew  a  distinction  between 
this  facility  of  coming  at  a  Roman  governor,  charged  with  high 
crimes  ana  misdemeanors,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  substah^ 
tiating  an  accusation  against  a  British  governor.  When  it  was 
considered  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  for  fourteen  years  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  India,  and  that  no  one  complaint  during 
that  time  had  been  transmitted  to  England  against  him,  the  House 
must  be  convinced  of  the  enormous  degree  of  powei*  he  had  to 
contend  with,  to  which  alone  could  be  ascribed  the  silence  in  ques- 
tion, since  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  situated  as  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been,  to  preserve  so  pure,  even  handed,  and  unimpeachable  a 
conduct,  as  to  afford  no  room  for  a  single  accusation  to  be  stated 
against  him.  After  this  exordium,  Mr.  Burke  stated  at  large  the 
subject  matter  of  the  charge,  and  concluded  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech,  with  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  of  May  1782, 
to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  rashly  and  singly 
meddled  with  the  subject ;  and  to  shew  that  the  House  had,  in  very 
strong  terms,  already  reprobated  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  in  the 
Rohilla  war.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
Mr.  Powis,  Mr.  Montague,  Lord  North,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Mr.Hardinge;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  Lord 
Mpmington,  Mr.  H.  Browne,  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  At  half  past 
three  o'clock  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and  renewed  the  day  fol- 
lowing by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Anstruther,  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  other.     Upon  this  ocsasion, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  said  : 

Mr.  St.  John,  I  rise  at  this  hour,  to  express  what  I  think 
with  regard  to  this  business,  after  debating  two  days  about 
the  form  in  which  it  should  be  put.  It  is  uideed  to  me  of 
very  little  consequence,  in  what  shape  the  question  is  brought 
before  us :  I  want  only  to  come  at  the  ground  upon  which  the 
matter  stands ;  I  wish  only  to  meet  the  thing  itself  fairly  and 
openly ;  the  participation,  the  guilt,  the  criminality  which  may 
justly  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to  the  war 
with  the  Rohillas — a  war  cari-ied  on  to  their  ruin,  destruc- 
tion, extermination,  or  any  other  name  you  may  please  to  give 
it,  for  it  was  certainly  more  than  conquest.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject to  which  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  td  call  the  atten- 
tirni  of  the  House ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  that  it  has  been  so  much  evaded,  as  it  certainly  has 
been,  and  that  in  a  manner  so  extremely  marked. 

The  first  charge  exhibited  by  my  right  honourable  friend 
appeared  not  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House.  A  charge 
specific  of  particular  facts,  was  called  for  —  this  was  complied 
with.     My  right  honourable  friend  brought  a  charge  entirely 
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of  the  nature  and  description  of  what  had  been  demanded :  it 
was  then  thought  more  agreeable  to  gentlemen  to  move  a 
question  upon  the  charge  as  it  originally  stood :  this  was  ac- 
ceded to  with  equal  facility. 

Had  I  foreseen  the  use  that  would  have  been  made  of 
these  concessions,  I  wouJd  never  have  consented ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  my  consent  would  have  been  of  any  avail,  but  I 
would  have  debated  to  the  last,  rather  than  suffered  the  motion 
to  take  the  form  it  has  now  assumed.     It  has,  indeed,  always 
been  my  opinion,  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
business,  was  to  move  a  general  question,  whether  the  whole 
of  the  charges  contained  matter  of  impeachment ;  and  if  this 
should  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  consider  what  par- 
ticular articles  were  to  make  a  part  of  this  impeachment ;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  I  confided  in  the  declarations  of  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   I  would  have 
still  persisted  in  this  manner  of  taking  up  the  business.     It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  number,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
crimes  that  might  be  found,  should  go  in  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men who  form  a  resolution  for  impeachment ;  that  the  crimes 
should  be  great  and  enormous;    and  that  not  only  should 
they  bear  that  character,  but  that  they  should  be  in  number 
very   considerable,   in   order  that  the    aggregate  and  not 
the, individuals  alone,  might  form  ground  for  inducing  this 
House  to  present  them  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  only 
mode  in  which  they  can  charge  any  man,  that  of  impeach- 
ment.    The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
professes  entirely  to  agree  with  me  in  this  point ;  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  does  not  consider  the  vote  upon  this  article,  or 
any  one  article,  as  pledging  gentlemen  to  impeach,  if  upon  a 
retrospect  oi  the  whole,  after  having  gone  through  each,  they 
do  not  find  grounds  to  lead  them  to  such  a  determination. 

But  although  the  right  honourable  gentleman  professes  this 
to  be  his  opinion,  I  must  contend  he  means  something  else. 
Why,  oth^erwise,  should  he  be  so  much  for  retaining  the  word 
impeachment  at  all  in  the  motion?    If,  as  he  declares^  the 
vote  is  solely  whether  there  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
imputable  to  Warren  Hastings  in  this  charge,  that  word  can 
only  tend  to  mislead,  and  occasion  a  sense  of  the  motion  be- 
£)re  the  House  di£ferent  fi:om  what  it  really  is  in  its  true  in- 
tention.    As  I  have  said  a  good  deal  upon  this  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  I  beg  only  that  it  may  not  be  misunderstood  by 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  motion  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained by  the .  right  honourable  gentleman  to  be  his  sense, 
and  which  certainly  is  mine,  that  every  gentleman  who  is 
convinced  that  Warren  Hastings  is  criminal,  highly  criminal, 
with  regard  to  the  RohiUa  war,  ought  to  vote  for  the  question. 
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Much  blame  has  been  thrown  by  an  ho]K>urabIe  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  upon  my  noble  friend  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  for  not  recalling  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  time  he  blamed 
him,  as  he  declares  he  did,  for  the  Rohilla  war.  The  fact  i% 
the  noble  lord  did  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings,  but  his 
wishes  were  opposed  by  those  who  were  Mr.  Hi^tii^s's  im- 
inediate  masters.  He  did  all  in  his  power;  he  sent  out 
General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  to  ex- 
amine into  his  conduct,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  the  violence 
of  his  proceedings.  The  effect  has  been  as  he  foresaw,  and 
it  has  brought  to  light  those  actions  which  are  the  subject  of 
inquiry  this  day. 

My  right  hpnourable  friend  too,  who  brought  forward  this 
charge,  has  been  accused  of  a  persecuting  spirit ;  of  bringing 
forward  actions  that  had  been  passed  over,  and  which  it  was" 
ri^t  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Such  imputations,  I  believe  my 
right  honourable  friend  will  not  much  regard ;  but  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  complains  ci  parliament,  it  is  too 
much  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  This  business  was  first  in* 
quired  into,  in  the  committee  of  secresy,  in  the  year  1782 ; 
it  was  then  censured,  and  severely  censured ;  and  although  it^ 
was  a  transaction  which  happened  so  many  years  bdbre 
that  period,  it  was  not  made  known  to  them  as  a  subject  of 
inquiry  before  the  appointment  of  that  committee.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  facts  that  were  discovered  by  that  com- 
mittee, that  the  resolutions  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the 
Svernor  general  weace  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
y  right  honourable  friend,  it  is  true,  moved  for  several 
papers:  some  were  granted  him,  many  were  re&sed;  but 
the  whole  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1782*  But  why  should 
not  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  be  entered  into  ?  If  by  the 
resolution  of  the  House  not  to  inquire  into  the  transactions 
of  the  year  1781,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  was  all  his  life 
to  be  exempted ;  or  was  it  only  that  period  of  it  between  the 
year  1781  and  the  year  1782?  Caiainly  there  must  be 
some  time  for  this  purpose;  and  if  the  honourable  gentl^nan 
could  prove  that  the  Rohilla  war  was  after  this  time,  in  which 
no^ inquiry  was  to  be  made,  he  might  do  something;  but  let 
this  be  left  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
Mr.  Hastings  and  do  not  choose  to  condemn  bkOf  as  their 
last  subterfuge;  but  to  which,  it  is  to  be  hi^ed,  .they  will 
be  ashamed  to  fly. 

It  has  been  said  by  some^  that  they  see  too  much  of  party 
spirit  in  this  business.  I  agree  that  professions  are  nouiing. 
They  have  often  deceived,  and  will  deceive  again;  but  I 
rest  upon  something  betler  than  professions.  I  rest  upon  my 
uniform  conduct  in  this  business.    I  was  from  the  firsts  a  sup- 
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Erter  of  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  affiiirs  in 
dia :  I  was  in  the  origin  a  strong  ^vocate  for  the  necessi^ 
of  punishing  the  delinquency  that  was  found  there,  by  the 
activity  of  the  learned  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr. 
Dundas).  Through  the  whole  of  that  business,  I  supported 
that  learned  genueman,  at  a  time  when  I  disapproved  of 
his  politics* as  much  as  I  do  now:  I  supported  him,  even 
when  those  who  were  his  friends  were  against  the  measures  he 
proposed. 

Sir,  I  can  appeal  to  something  better  than  party  spirit  I 
-can  show  that  this  has  always  been  the  line  of  my  conduct;  I 
.  can  appeal  to  the  part  I  took  upon  myself  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  in  bringing  to  justice  crimes  committed  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions;  and  there,  too,  by  a  man  who  had  great  advan-* 
tages  in  his  favour :  for  great  fame,  great  glory,  great  acts 
for  his  country,  were  all  in  the  character  of  Lord  Clive;  but 
these  I  valued  as  nothing.  Under  whose  banners  did  I  then 
contend  ?  It  was  under  the  banners  of  that  man,  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  all  the  law  and  religion  of  this  country,  the 
present  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  treated  the  subject 
with  that  manly  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  much  distin- 
goished;  who  crushed,  I  may  say,  to  atoms,  all  those  vtho 
attempted  to  set  up  the  services  of  Lord  Clive  as  a  bar  to 
punishment  He  would  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  heard,  he 
would  not  aUow  menti(m  to  be  made  of  any  thing  that  was 
done  by  him,  as  any  argument  to  prevent  his  punishment.  I 
supported  him,  and  if  such  was  my  opinion  with  respect  to 
Lonl  Clive,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct 
to  induce  me  to  change  my  mode  of  action.  I  do  not  think 
ihat  in  any  capital  instance  he  has  been  of  great  use  to  the 
OHnpany.  The  Mahratta  peace  is  alledeed  in  his  favour.  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  this  peace  had  the  merit  ascribed  to 
it;  but  if  it  had,  it  was  a  peace  only  upon  a  war  entered  into 
by  himself  on  his  own  wanton  provocation ;  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  friend  to  peaceable  measures. 
He  opposed  also  the  forming,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
treaty  of  Poonah  and  Po(N:under ;  he  opposed  also  the  peace 
>with  TifQM)0  Saib. 

"With  fiBBpect  to  th^  particular  question,  I  wish  by  no 
means  to  treat  it  lightiy.  I  do  not  approve  of  making  the 
difference  of  opinion,  in  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
board,  on  this  subject,  an  object  of  pleasantry.  The  whole 
business  is,  in  my  opinion,  solemn  and  important  to  the  last 
degree.  Much  has  been  said  of  side  questions,  but  I  per- 
suade myself  there  is  a  disposition  in  gentlemen  to  meet  tlx^s 
question  iniriy  and  openly.  '  Much  disgrace  would  be  upon 
lliis  country  if  tiiey  should  countenance  the  advice  that  has 
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beeii  given  them  by  some  persons,  of  assenting  to  this  war, 
as  founded  on  justice. 

As  for  this  war  of  the  Rohillas,  it  has  appeared  to  all  the  world 
so  wholly  unjustifiable,  that  there  has  not  been  found  among 
any  set  of  men,  any  person  that  could  defend  it.  If  it  shall 
be  supported  by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  this  nation. 

The  determination  of  this  night  will  be  attended  to  by  all 
Europe.  The  nations  around  us  will  form  upon  it  their 
future  measures  with  regard  to  their  powers  in  India ;  and 
may  justly  presage  the  total  loss  of  all  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  this  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  What  must 
be  thought  by  our  government  in  India  ?  The  rule  held  out  to 
them  they  must,  no  doubt,  consider  as  that  by  which  they 
are  in  future  to  direct  their  conduct. 

It  was  said,  that  if  we  guaranteed.  Sujah  Dowlah,  we 
ought  to  follow  him  to  the  extent  of  what  he  proposed,  and 
that  there  was^  no  medium  between  forfeiting  our  faith  as 
guarantees,  and  joining  with  him  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Rohillas.  This  is,  indeed,  horrid  policy!  Instead  of  acting 
the  part  of  an  equitable  umpire  and  mediator,  what  is  it  but 
to  countenance  and  assist  barbarous  vengeance  and  rapacity  ? 
to  defend  that  which  has  cast  indelible  stains  upon  the  most 
brilliant  monarchs  ? 

If  any  thing  similar  to  this,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
were  to  happen  in  Europe,  how  great  would  be  the  cry 
against  it?  If  Great  Britain  were  to  guarantee  a  truce 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch,  in  which  they  stipu- 
lated to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  emperor,  and 
afteiVards  were  to  refuse  to  perform  this,  we  ought,  ac- 
cording to  this  reasoning,  to  join  with  the  emperor  in  the 
compleat  conquest  of  Holland.  A  noble  lord  (Mnlgrave) 
has,  indeed,  most  sagaciously  asked,  what,  in  such  a 
situation,  is  a  governor  of  India  to  do;  is  he  to  consult 
PuiFendorf  and  Grotius?  No.  But  I  will  tell  him  what 
he  is  to  consult — the  laws  of  nature — not  the  statutes  to 
be  found  in  those  books,  nor  in  any  books — but  those  laws 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  AfHca,  and  Asia^ — that 
are  found  amongst  all  mankind  —  those  principles  of  equity 
and  humsCnity  implanted  in  our  hearts,  which  have  their 
existence  in  the  feelings  of  mankind  that  are  capable  of 
judging. 

I  have  compared  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  to  the  case  of 
the  Rohillas — but  it  was  more  than  a  conquest.  The  word 
extermination  has  been  used;  but  if  the  meaning  of  it  be, 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  put  to  death,  Mr. 
Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime.     Suffer  me 
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to  make  use  of  an  example,  that  may  come  borne  more  tp 
your  feelings;  and  that  is  with  regard  to  Ireland.  The 
English  are  not  above  one  ninth  of  the  inhabitaQts  of  that 
country,  but  they  possess  all  the  power,*  togfsther  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  properly  and  landed  estates  of  it  Were 
a  French  army  to  come  and  take  possession  of  {Ireland,  and 
say  to  the  English,  **  You  are  a  set  of  robbers,  those  lands  do* 
not  belong  to  you;  you  are  usurpers,  and  you  came  here 
under  the  greatest  usurper  in  the  world;"  (for  I  believe 
most  of  the  English  families  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell)  "  get  you  gone — get  over  that  channel, 
and  leave  this  country,  of  which  you  have  so  unjustly  tak^ 
possession"— what  difference  would  there  be  in  an  act  of 
this  kind,  and  what  has  been  done  to  the  Rohillas  ?  Only 
this — the  Rohillas  had  been  in  possession  fifty  years,  and  the 
English  one  hundred  and  fifty.  No  one,  I  believe,  will  think 
that  the  time  could  make  any  material  difference;  buf:  if  this 
wi^  done  by  an  enemy,  it  could  only  be  done  under  the  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  country  to  its  ancient  masters.  With 
regard  to  the  Rohillas,  that  is  not  the  case -^  in  other  respects 
the  case  would  not  be  dissimilar.  If  all  the  English  were  extir- 
pated from  Ireland,  the  manufacturers,  the  plowmen,  and  the 
labourers  would  still  be  left— ^but  I  believe  no  one  would 
say,  that  there  would  not  be  great  hardship  in  such  ca»^ 
^eat  injustice,  great  cruelty.  Figure  to  yourselves  auch  a 
body  of  people  driven  from  a  country  in  which  they  were  in 
peaceable  possession,  rooted  up,  and  sent  ampngst  you  with 
their  wive^  with  their  childras,  without  property,  without 
any  thing  to  support  them  in  existence :  yet  they  would  have 
another  advai^tage;  the  English  wc4ild  only  be  sent  across  a 
narrow  channel  to  their  friends  and  countrymen;  but  the 
wretched  Rohillas  had  no  country — the  country  they  had 
Jleft,  had  long  been  possessed  by  others,  and  where  were  these 
miserable  people  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter — from  the 
persecution  of  whom  ? — of  Englishmen — natives  of  a  country 
renowned  for  its  justice  and  humanity  I  They  will  carry 
their  melancholy  tale  into  the  numerous  tribes  and  jiations, 
.among  whom  they  are  scattered,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  the  impression  which  it  must  make,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
have  its  effect. 

A  great  deal  of  argument  has  been  made  use  of,  with 
regard  to  the  guarantee,  it  is  said,  we  entered  into.  I  own 
I  think  very  mfferently  from  most  people  on  this  particular 
p<Mnt.  I  think  it  necessary  to  consider  first,  if  the  agreement 
was  a  guarantee:  I  think  Mr.  Hastings  was  guilty,  if  irwas 
no  guarantee ;  if  it  was  one,  I  think  he  is  most  guilty.  But 
it  was  no  guarantee.    Sir  Robert  Barker,  who  signed  the 
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treaty  alluded  to,  had  no  powers  for  'this  purpose.  He  him*- 
self  tfiought  it  no  guarantee.  The  board  thought  it  no  gua- 
rantee. In  truth  they  could  not  enter  into  one,,  not  even 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  without  contradicting  in  the  most  ex- 
press manner  the  very  opinions  he  was  at  that  time  strongly 
impressing  to  be  the  directors  of  his  conduct 

On  the  subject  of  offensive  war  there  has  been  much  dis- 
pute; but  whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  others  with 
rfegard  to  it,  Mr.  Hastings  most  explicitly  declares  his  opinion 
to  be  against  it.  In  the  year  1772,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  says,  "  I  can  in  this  beg  leave 
to  assure  you,  that  I  adopt,  with  sincerity  and  satisfaction, 
your  orders  against  offensive  war;'*  and  with  regard  to  the 
vizier,  he  declares  that*"  nothing  shall  either  tempt  or  com- 
pel him  to  pass  the  political  line  which  they  had  laid  down 
for  his  operations  with  him."  He  makes  use  of  a  very  singu- 
lar expression,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  his  strong  deter-  , 
inination  on  this  point ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense ;  but 
it  is  intended  to  shew  his  measures  in  a  strong  light :  he  says, 
**  in  the  mean  time  you  will  observe,  that  I  have  refused  to 
go  farther  than  agreeing  to  a  passive  defence  of  his  domi- 
nions." This  letter  was  written  in  the  month  of  November, 
1772;  in  the  month  of  June  preceding  the  treaty  was  signed 
by  Sir  Robert  Barker.  If  he  had  guaranteed  them  by  this 
treaty,  and  come  under  an  obligation  to  support  such  a  gua- 
rantee by  an  offensive  war,  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  this  manner.  In  Mr.  Hastings's  own  letter 
he  takes  merit  to  himsdtf*  for  having  gone  into  no  offensive 
treaty;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  he  could  be  either  so 
absent,  or  have  so  much  duplicity,  as  to  speak  of  a  bushiess  in 
a  light  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  which  might  so  easily 
be  cuscovered. 

But  they  double  the  guilt  by  supposing  a  guarantee.  If  he 
was  guarantee,  it  could  be  no  reason  for  his  taking  up  arms ; 
ihe  oDJect  was  solely  the  acquisition  of  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  object  of  profit  can  be  no 
reason  for  taking  up  arms  at  any  time  or  upon  any  emergency. 
Here  was  solely  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  sum  of  forty 
lacks  of  rupees.  No  previous  requisition  was  made  of  them, 
but  the  country  was  inunediately  invaded.  Couple  this  witih 
the  office  which  they  ascribe  to  him ;  he  was  an  umpire  and 
a  mediator.  Every  perscm  who  is  a  guarantee  to  a  treaty  is  a^ 
guarantee  on  both  sides.  An  honourable  gentleman  said, 
that  he  might  be  such,  and  not  be  bound  to  interfere :  this  I 
deny ;  he  has  a  power  of  chusing;  he  is  bound  to  procure  the 
effect  of  it  in  its  full  extent.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  ?   He  receives  a  bribe  for  the  purpiose  of  ex«^ 
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jrting  a  sum  of  money  from  those  he  was  obliged  by  treaty 
0  defend ;  and  he  adds  to  the  tharacter  of  a  cruel  invader. 


tor 

to 

that  of  a  corrupt  and  profligate  judge. 

I  declare,  Sir,  that  in  all  the  writings  I  have  ever  seen,  I 
never  recollect  such  doctrine  maintained  as  I  have  heard  on 
this  subject  in  this  House.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  greatly 
conversant  in  books  of  this  kind,  but  in  all  of  them  I  have  ever 
looked  into,  I  have  never  seen  conduct  such  as  this  attempted 
to  be  defended ;  not  even  in  Machiavel,  nor  the  most  corrupt 
defenders  of  crooked  policy.  It  is  worse  than  any  mode  of 
acting  adopted  by  the  meanest  states  of  Italy ;  and  if  such 
doctrines  are  allowed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  valid, 
they  are  the  first  public  assembly  —  I  do  not  say  that  hap 
acted  upon  them  —  but  they  are  the  first  which  has  ever 
avowed  and  adopted  them  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  Unfortunately  for  mankind,  actions  are  not  always 
derived  fi*om  pure  sources  in  public  bodies,  but  in  general, 
th^y  take  care  to  hold  forth  to  .the  world  principles  of  equity 
and  justice. 

But  if  he  did  guarantee  this  treaty,  it  is  insisted  that  he 
was  bound  to  see  the  money  paid  to  Sujah  Dowlah.  Was 
there  no  other  way  of  procuring  this  flian  the  one  which 
Mr.  l^astings  followed  ?  I  cannot  put  it  better  than  in  the 
words  of  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge),  who, 
when  he  pleases,  possesses  the  powers  of  eloquence  as  much 
as  any  gentleman  I  know,  but  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner 
he  expressed  this  more  strongly  than  by  the  most  magnificent 
figures —  Mr.  Hastings'  language  to  the  Rohillas  was  this, 
•*  If  you  do  not  pay  this  sum  of  money,  be  ye  exterminated." 
An  honourable  gentleman  complains,  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  his  passions.  It  is  true,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  pas-* 
sions ;  this  simple  expression  is  anappeal,  die  strongest  that 
ever,  was  ;made  to  the feelings'of  mankind-— it  is  one  of  those 
subjects  which  eloquence  cannot  heighten,  and  the  force  of 
which  words  can  only  diminish.  If  a  sum  of  money  was  due 
by  any  one  country  to  another  with  which  we  were  in, 
alliance ;  if  that  sum  was  demanded  and  refused  to  be  paid^ 
we  might  join  our  ally  in  arms ;  but  we  should  not  rush 
bUndly  into  war;  we  should  weigh  its  policy;  balance  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained ;  and  at  any  rate,  we  should  follow  it . 
no  fsurther  than  procuring  the  payment  of  the  sum,^  and  the 
eiq>ence  of  enforcing  it. 

The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
obliged  to  join  in  arms  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  naving 
joined  him  with  his  troops,  he  had  no  more  control  over 
them :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  line  of  his  proper  conduct. 
If  Mr,  Hastings  thought  it  right  to  grant  an  aid  of  troops  t« 
'       Si 
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$ujah  Dowlah,  it  ought  to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  recover  this  sum  of  money ;  but  he  ought  not 
to  have  suffered  him  to  carry  his  resentment  to  the  Rohillas 
any  farther ;  and  even  to  enter  into  an  offensive  war  for  this 
purpose,  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  what 
the  object  would  not  have  been  equal  to.  Had  Mr.  Hastings 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  procure  this  money  for  Sujah  Dowlah, 
as  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty;  as  the  director  of  the  English 
forces,  and  the  president  of  the  company's  servants  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  see  that  the  stipulation  is  fulfilled,  —  <<  Fiat 
justitia^  mat  ccdum!*  I  am  determined  to  risque  every  thin^ 
to  maintain:  the  claim  of  Sujah  Dowlah;  let  the  policy  and 
displeasure  of  the  company  yield  to  the  necessity  of  ihamtain- 
ing  our  faith ;''  his  conduct  might  have  left  room  for  an  apo- 
logy;  but  this  is  not  his  language.  What  does  he  say  ?  He 
says,  give  it  me;  I  must  have  this  sum.  And  he  thinks  fit  to 
represent  to  him  what  the  orders  of  the  company  were,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  joining  his  forces  with  him,  and 
to  induce  him  to  be  more  ready  to  let  him  have  these  forty 
lacks.  Besides,  th^e  Bohilla  country  was  always  esteemed  a 
barrier  against  the  Marattas,  and  they  were  at  that  time  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  war  against  that  nation.  The  security,  therefore, 
of  the  company's  territories  requhred,  that  they  should  rather 
be /defended  than  expelled;  that  they  should  be  rather  pro- 
tected than  wantonly  attacked  and  destroyed. 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  clear  point,  that  Sigah  Dowla3i  had 
no  claim  upon  you  for  your  assistance,  whether  there  was  a 
guarantee,  or  whether  there  was  no  such  connection  existing. 
The  attestation  of  any  treaty, — and  Sir  Robert  Barker's  sig- 
nature was  no  more, — ^can  never  be  considered  as  a  guaran- 
tee. As  well  might  the  signature  of  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  to  the  treaty  of  the  last  peace,  be  considered  as  a 
guarantee  that  this  country  and  America  should  perform  the 
conditions  they  separately  agreed  upon  with  France.  I  think 
it  must  be  equally  convincing  to  all  who  attend  to  the  true 
state  of  this  business,  that  if  there  was  a  guarantee,  it  only 
tended  to  increase  the  criminality  of  this  conduct.  TTiereare 
the  orders  of  the  company  against  all  offensive  alliances ;  and 
there  is  the  security  of  the  country  depending  upon  the  strict 
compliance  wifli  these  orders.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  the 
orders  of  the  company  are  clear,  and  that  the  disobedience  of 
these  orders  is  as  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible,  in 
my  opinion,  that  any  human  mind  caii  feel,  that  it  is  not 
highly  unjust  in  every  respect,  and  in  the  most  extensive  de- 
cree.    No  principle  thatcotild  tend  to  justify  it  was  ever  de- 
eaded  until  this  period^ — and  that>  too,  in  a  British  House 
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of  Commons !  Much  difference  has  arisen  about  the  policy  of 
restricting  servants  in  Asia  from  entering  into  oflPensive  war. 
I  must  own,  that  I  am  on  that  subject  entirely  of  the  opinion 
of  the  directors.  I  think  that  the  reputation  of  equity  and 
moderation  is  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  posses- 
sions in  India,  that  if  the  rich  ddminions  of  the  Rohillas  had 
been  annexed  to  our  territory,  the  acquisition  cpuld  not  have 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  character  we  have  sustained.  I  think 
nothing  that  was  possible  to  be  proposed  could  make  up  for 
it.  The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  acted  was  horri- 
ble ;  it  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  most  insignificant 
mercenary  states  form  their  measures  of  acting.  What  a 
principle  for  a  great  nation ;  for  the  English  nation  !  It  was 
no  less  than  this  in  the  most  express  terms — you  must  pay  me,  ■ 
and  I  will  exterminate  them.  This  was  the  language  held  by 
the  njan  who  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
greatest  territory  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  or  perhaps 
to  any  empire ;  give  me  the  forty  lacks  of  rupees,  and  I  will 
break  through  the  orders  I  have  received  from  my  masters, 
and  you  shall  make  use  of  their  army  to  exterminate  the  Ro- 
hillas, and  take  possession  of  their  country. 

But  behold  what  follows.  In  the  year  17S2  he  is  accused 
of  partiality  to  Sujah  Dowlah;  his  reply  is  ready,  he  makes 
the  company  participators  in  the  crime,,  and  by  pretending 
their  advantage,  endeavours  to  evade  the  punishment  due  to 
such  behaviour.  I  did  not,  says  he,  mean  to  serve  Sujah 
Dowlah ;  I  made  this  engagement  to  serve  you,  by  bringing  to 
your  treasury  a  sum  of  money,  and  drawing  him  nearer  the 
frontiers  of  the  Marattas;  so  that  by  his  dread  of  them,  he 
may  be  more  dependant  upon  you.  The  whole  and  every 
part  of  this  transaction  forms  a  picture  of  so  sad  and  crooked 
a  policy,  that  it  is  infinitely  detestable. 

But  this  was  not  only  a  war  merely  of  contention  for  vic- 
tory. It  was  carried  on  with  circumstances  of  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelty.  But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  exaggerate,  what 
in  itself  needs  no  exaggeration,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  read  to 
you  the  letters  of  Colonel  Champion,  complaining  of  this  be- 
haviour.— Mr.  Fox  here  read  the  following  letters : 

Letter  from  Colonel  Champion  to  Mr,  Hastings,  dated  Bissoullee, 
loth  of  March,  1774. 

Deai:  Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  short  address  for  the 
board,  requesting  permission  to  repair  to  the  presidency,  and  I  beg 
you  will  not  fail  to  present  it  as  soon  as  credible  accounts  shall  ar- 
rive of  any  officers  being  on  the  way  to  Bengal,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army— Not  only  do  I  wish  to  ^et  down  as  soon  as 
possible;^  to  put  my  little  affiura  in  the  best  order  for  my  return  to 
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Europe,  but  I  must  be  candid  enough  to  unbosom  myself  to  you, 
and  confess,  that  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  terms  on  which 
I  have  been  employed  this  campaign,  have  been  inexpressibly  dis- 
agreeable.— The  authority  given  to  the  vizier  oyer  our  army,  has 
totally  absorbed  that  degree  of  consequence  due  to  my  station* 
My  hands  have  been  tied  up  from  giving  protection  or  asylum  to 
the  miserable.  I  have  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lamentable  cries  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  and  shut  my  eyes  against  %  wanton  display 
of/  violence  and  oppression,  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty. — The 
company's  interest  constrained  me  in  public  to  stifle  the  workings 
of  my  feelings,  but  I  must  give  them  vent  in  private.  —  Though 
we  had  no  active  part  in  these  base  proceedings,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  success  of  our  arms  gave  him  the  power  of  commit- 
ting these  enormities,  and  I  much  fear  that  our  being  even  silent 
spectators  of  such  deeds,  will  redound  to  the  dishonour  of  our 
nation,  and  impress  all  Hindostan  with  the  most  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  our  government.  —  As  matters  are  now,  I  know  of  no 
remedy  that  would  so  effectually  re-establish  our  character  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  as  your  taking  the  family  of  Hafez  under  the 
wings  of  your  mercy  and  protection,  and  influencing  the  nabob  to 
make  provision  for  them,  in  some  degree  suitable  to  their  birth. — 
It  would  affect  your  sensibility  too  much,  were  I  to  descend  to  par- 
ticulars ;  let  it  suffice  that  the  nabob  Mahabbit  Cawn,  the  eldest 
son,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Hafez,  who  are  .under  close  con- 
finement (the  Begums  and  other  women  included)  have  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  makine  private  applications  for  a  little 
rice  and  water.  —  I  wish,  my  friend,  to  leave  scenes  which  none 
but  the  merciless  sujah  can  bear,  withoiit  heart-bleeding  pain. 
Relieve  me,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  oblige,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"A.  CHAMPION." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Champion,  dated  Camp,  1 2th 
of  June,  1774. 
"  In  compliance  with  the  board's  desire,  I  am  now  to  mention  a 
very  unpleasing  subject,  the  vizier's  treatment  of  the  family  of 
Hafez  Ramet,  &c.  The  inhumanity  and  dishonour  with  which 
Mihebullah  Khan,  his  brother  FittiuUah  Khan,  late  proprietors  of 
this  city  and  this  country,  have  been  used,  is  known  all  over  these 
parts ;  a  relation  of  them  would  swell  this  letter  to  an  immense 
size,  and  withal  prove  very  disagreeable  reading ;  I  send  you 
transilations  of  two  letters,  and  a  copy  of  a  third,  which,  affectmg 
as  they  are,  will  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  treatment  these  un- 
happy people  have  met  with.  —  I  could  not  help  compassionating 
such  unparalleled  misery  ;  and  my  requests  to  the  vizier  to  shew 
lenity  were  frequent,  but  as  fruitless  as  were  the  adviices  which 
I  almost  hourly  gave  him  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  vil- 
lagesy  with  respect  to  which  I  am  now  constrained  to  declare, 
that  although  he  always  promised  as  fairly  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
lie  did  not  observe  one  of  them,  nor  cease  to  overspread  the 
country  with  flames,  till  thfee  days  afler  the  fate  of  Hafez 
Rhamet  was  decided;  but  that  gentleman,  as  in  all  points,  ex- 
cepting such  as  immedtately  respect  the  operations  of  the  field,- 
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he  is  solely  entitled  to  prescribe ;  the  reputation  of  the  Briti^ 
name  is  in  his  hands,  ^d  the  line  which  has  been  laid  down 
for  me  is  clear." 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  a  wife  of  Hafez  Rhamet  Khan  to 
Colonel  Champion.  ^ 

"  The  English  gentleman,  renowned  through  Indostan  for  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  compassionating  the  miserable.  Hafez  Rhamet 
Khan  for  forty  years  governed  this  country,  and  the  very 
beas^  of  the  forest  trembled  at  his  bravery.  The  will  of  God  is 
resistless;  he  is  slain,  and  to. his  children  not  an  atom  remains, 
but  they  are  cast  from  their  habitations,  naked,  and  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  the  heat,  and  the  burning  sand,  and  perishing 
for  want  even  of  rice  and  water :  how  shall  I  either  write  or  state 
my  condition  ?  My  sighs  dry  my  ink  and  scorch  my  paper.  It  is 
evident  as  the  sun^the  English  are  brave  and  merciful,  and  who- 
soever they  subdue,  their  children  they  preserve,  who  forget  their 
sorrows  by  the  kind  treatment  they  receive ;  nor  draw  the  sword 
in  an  unjust  cause.  Yesterday  I  was  chief  of  an  hundred  thousand 
people ;  to-d^  I  am  in  want  even  of  a  cup  of  water;  and  where  t 
commanded,  I  am  prisoner :  fortune  is  fickle,  she  raises  the  hum- 
ble, and  lowers  the  exalted :  but  I  am  innocent,  and  if  any  one  is 
gudty,  it  is  Hafez :  but  why  should  the  innocent  be  punished  for 
the  errors  of  their  father  ?  I  am  taken  like  a  beast  in  a  snare,  with- 
out resting  place  by  ni^ht,  or  shade  by  day.  From  you.  Sir,  I 
hope  justice  and  compassion ;  for  I  am  as  a  bird  confined  in  a  cage, 
'tis  better  to  give  up  life  by  the  dagger,  than  famish  thus  by  hun- 
ger and  thirst ;  you,  I  hope.  Sir,  will  reflect  on  my  state,  or  my 
misfortunes  will  be  doubled ;  I  have  nothing  left ;  pardon  this 
paper." 

Extract  of  a   letter  from  Colonel  Champion,  dated  June  15th, 

>774- 
^'  I  am  most  heartily  disposed  to  believe  that  the  board  could 

not  have  suspected  their  orders  would  have  had  such  consequences 
.  as  have  fallen  out ;  they  could  not  have  foreseen  so  sudden  and  so 
total  an  expulsion  and  downfall  of  a  whole  racei  of  people ;  they 
could  not  have  supposed  that  a  man,  exalted  £^nd  supported  by  the 
British  arms,  would  have  paid  so  little  deference  to  the  advice  an4 
counsel  of  a  British  commander;  nor  was  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  a  man  who  himself  had  tasted  the  gall  of  misfortune,  should 
be  so  totally  unmindful  of  the  unbounded,  and^unparalleled 
grace  shown  to  him,  jas  to  delight  in  denying  a  single  ray  of  be- 
nevolence to  others ;  such  however  has  been  the  case ;  and  in  this 
intimation ,  of  it,  I  have  discharged  that  which  was  incumbent  up- 
on me.  I  too  can  say  that  the  nabob,  as  an  agent  of  oppression,  is 
alone  culpable ;- but  whilst  all  Asia  well  knows  that  tne  English 
gave  him  the  rod,  and  whilst  they  in  vain  look  up  to  them  as  those 
who  ou^ht,  if  not  to  direct  its  api)lication,  at  least  prevent  an  ill 
use  being  made  of  that  rod;  will  they  not  conclude  that  the 
scourges  which  the  agent  gives  are  connived  at?  Will  they  not 
fay  every  English  chief  is  a  sujah  ?'* 
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Extract  <^  a  letter  to  the  governor-general  and  eoiHicQi  dated 
30th  of  Jan.  1775. 

"  Consider,  my  friend,"  says  his  excellency  thc^  .vizier,  repeat- 
edly to  Mr.  Hastings,  ^^  that  it  was  my  absolute  determination  to 
extirpate  the  Rohillas,  and  that  I  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
English  f9r  that  purpose." 

However  well  it  is  known,  continued  Mr,  Fox,  that  his 
excellency  is  equal  to  the  barbarous  design  for  which  he  thus 
publicly  and  daringly  avows  that  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
English,  is  it  possible  we  can  believe,  that  the  respectable  gen- 
tleman here  traduced,  could  have  been  privy  to  so  horrid  a 
purpose  ?  Could  he  have  so  entirely  overcome  the  feelings  of 
humanity?  Could  he  have  been  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
honour,  as  to  prostitute  the  English  troops^  and  to  stain  the 
glory  of  the  British  name,  by  subscribing  to  a  preconcerted 
massacre  ?  What  is  not  his  excellency  capable  of  advancing  ? 

But  with  regard  to  all  this,  the  noble  lord  (Momington) 
says,  he  considers  Mr.  Hastings  as  not  at  all  blam^Able,  that 
he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  Sujah  Dowlah  from 
behaving  with  cruelty;  but  that  he  could  not  turn  his  face 
against  a  prince  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  Why  did 
he  not  ?  The  principles  of  humanity  and  equity  are  paramount 
to  all  treaties  and  all  ties.  He  ought  to  have  made  use  of  his 
power  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  hu- 
manity. Sujah  Dowlah  and  his  troops  were  nothing.  It  was 
ieasily  in  the  power  of  our  people  to  have  put  an  entire  end^ 
and  to  have  prevented  the  ravage  they  made  among  the  Ro- 
hillas.  Whatever  are  your  engagements  with  any  ally,  you 
must  never  forget  the  rights  of  mercy  and  humanity;  and 
when  you  find  those  who  are  with  you  unwilling  to  act  their 
part,  you  ought  to  prevent  them  from  making  a  bad  use  of 
the  rod  you  have  put  into  their  hands.  It  is  a  greater  motive 
for  opposing  their  violence,  that  you  have  contributed  to  put 
it  in  their  power  to  abuse  victory.  But  at  all  times,  and  on 
every  occasion,  you  are  obligeii  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
you  to  do,  to  prevent  cruelty. 

I  refer  not  to  Puiffendorf  and  Grotius ;  every  man  who  has 
the  feelings  of  a  man  is  capable  of  judging.  Does  it  require 
any  investigation  of  minute  relations  in  points  of  justice  and 
equity,  to  decide,  that  you  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelty  and 
barbarity  whenever  it  is  in  your  power  so  to  do  ?  These  cruel- 
ties are  not,  indeed,  chargeable  on  Mr.  Hastings  personally; 
but  when  I  state,  that  he  levied  an  unjust  war,  the  conse* 
quences  that  follow  he  is  guilty  of:  with  all  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned by  these  means  he  is  chargeable.  In  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  founded  on  justice^  it  cannot  be  sald^  that  we  draw 
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up<m  oursekes  the  guilt  of  all  the  evils  that  may  happen :  but 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  an  unjust  war.  Having  depaited  frdm 
rectitude  and  justice  in  the  outset,  every  farther  deviation, 
even  without  our  immediate  act,  is  additional  guilt  heaped 
upon  our  heads. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  liable  to  be 
charged  with  it,  as  he  was  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  remedy 
the  evil.  Neither  is  this  a  true  rq)resentation :  Mr.  Hastings 
had  intellig^ice  of  the  cruelties  that  were  practised,  and  he 
did  not  take  the  means  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  which  were 
entirely  in  his  power :  he  even  refused,  at  the  requisition  of 
Colonel  Champion,  to  give  relief  to  the  severities  which  were 
suffered  by  that  unhappy  people ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is, 
that  Sujah  Dowlah,  if  they  were  to  controul  him,  might  make 
that  a  pretence  of  refusing  the  stipulated  sum  he  had  agreed 
to  pay.  The  whole  transaqtion,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  these  lorty  lacks 
of  rupe^ ;  for  that  sum,  the  character,  the  dignity,  the  honour 
of  the  £nglish  nation  were  basely  and  treacherously  exposed 
to  sale. 

I  think  I  have  now  gone  over  the  four  principal  features 
of  this  business,  in  a  manner,  indeed,  very  desultory,  owing 
to  the  time  of  the  night  at  which  I  speak,  and  which  makes 
me  desirous  to  hasten  through  the  business  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  four  principal  matters  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  are.  First,  the  direct  disobedience  of  the  orders 
of  his  masters,  approved  by  himself  and  perfectly  well  under* 
stood  by  him.  Secondly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you, 
that  the  war  was  entered  into  on  our  part,  vnthout  any  kind 
of  obligation  upon  us  so  to  do.  Thirdly,  I  have  spoken  to 
the  justice;  and  last  of  all,  to  the  policy  of  this  war.  In 
all  these  I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  ground  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Hk  orders  are  clear,  and  his  disobedience  of  those  orders 
equally  dear. 

I  tmnk  I  have  made  it  also  obvious  to  the  conviction  of 
every  one,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  under  no  oblation  to  give 
the  assistance  to  Sujah  bowlah  that  h^id  give;  that  there 
was  no  claim  upon  us  in  any  respect  of  the  matter ;  and  that 
in  this  light  it  was  understood,  both  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  the  council.  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  action  was  most  unjust,  cruel,  and  inhumaOy 
in  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  still  more  so  in  us;  because  it  was  in 
our  power  to  prevent  it.  By  our  countencmce  it  was  accom- 
plished; and  the  whole  iniquity  of  the  ruin  of  these  people 
Ms  upon  ibis  nation.  I  have  lastly  spoken  to  the  policy 
of  it,  and  I  hope  neither  its  policy  nor  justice  wiU  ever  be 
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defended  by  this  House.  It  was  no  other  than  a  merce^ 
nary  bargain  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  destroy  a  people  against 
whom  we  had  no  groqnd  for  complaint.  What  an  example 
to  future  governors,  should .  this  action  have  the  sanction  or 
the  approbation  of  this  House !  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the 
cruelties  in  the  execution  of  this  business ;  the  business  itself 
speaks  enough  to  your  passions,  and  it  ought  to  speak  to  yt>ur 
passions.  Vengeance  is  due  to  the  injured  Rohillas.  It  is 
due  to  the  character  of  this  country,  stained  and  violated  in 
so  gross  a  manner.  It  is  due  to  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and 
The  justice  of  this  House. 

.  Against  all  these  principles  is  set  up  the  personal  character 
of  Mr.  Hastings.'  I  am  far  from  being  desirous  of  detracting 
from  the  character  of  any  man.  I  wish  to  think  well  of  every 
man ;  and  am  willing  to  believe  Mr.  Hastings  possesses  very 
good  qualities ;  but  when  I  am  told  that  he  is  all  mildness  and 
humanity,  even  to  womanish  tenderness,  I  must  hesitate.  If 
the  Begum  and  the  other  women,  in  favour  of  whom  Colonel 
Champion  intreated  Mr.  Hastings  in  vain,  had  been  (old  that 
the  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  by  a  word  to  relieve  them, 
from  the  distress  and  dishonour  which  they  suffered,  and  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  miseries,  was  a  man  possessed  of 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity,  would  they  not  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  possess  minds  full  of  wonder  and  surprise? 
It  seems  indeed  impossible,  that  a  man  whose  heart  was  not 
uncommonly  hardened,  could  have  acted  the  part  in  this  mat- 
ter which  was  acted  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

In  this  corner  of  the  worlds  happily  for  us,  we  see  few 
atrocious  acts  of  crudty,  and  are  strangers  to  that  fiercenesii 
of  temper  and  unfeeling  disposition  which  prevails  very  much 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  people  we  converse  with 
are  in  general  mild  and  humane;  and  have  an  exterpal  po- 
liteness and  soilness  of  manner,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  these  qualities :  and  wherever  we  meet  with 
that  external  appearance  in  any  man,  we  are  apt  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  he  is  possessed  of  these  virtues ;  biit  in  fact  they 
have  no  natural  connection  in  themselves,  and  we  often  find 
that  those  who  are  of  an  insinuating,  soft,  and  engaging  man- 
ner, conceal  more  cruelty  and  inveterate  hatred  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  have  less  of  real  sensibility  for  the  distresses  of  others, 
than  men  of  a  very  different  external  appearance :  men  whose 
manner  appears  full  of  warmth  and  passion,  have  generally 
more  real  tenderness  and  humanity  than  others  who  are  calm, 
cool,  and  collected  in  their  behaviour. 

But  how  ought  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  tried? 
We  cannot  judge  of  it  from  what  any  persons  in  India  can 
Idl  of  him.     There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  certAift 
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niode  of  judging— ^from  his  despotism  in  India.  Uncon- 
trolled power  always  corrupts  the  heart,  renders  a  man  har- 
.dened  to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  destroys  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  No  man  has  ever  Ibeen  able  to  enjoy  great 
power  without  being  made  worse  by  it;  but  the  true  mode  of 
judging  of  any  man's  character  is  by  his  actions,  and  the  effect 
of  his  actions.  I  read  Mr.  Hastings's  character  in  the  ruin 
of  Hindostan,  in  the  desolation  of  the  country  of  the  Rohillas ; 
these  mark  a  character  extremely  different  from  the  accounts 
presented  to  us  by  partiality,  or  particular  habit.  If  Mr. 
Hastings  had  possessed  the  feeling  which  it  is  alleged  he  does, 
would  he  not  have  reflected  before  he  committed  an  army^ 
powerful  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  under  the  direction  of 
such  a  prince  as  Sujah  Dowlah ;  whose  cruel  and  perfidious 
disposition  was  sufficiently  known  to  him  ? 

It  is  said,  you  are  not  to  consult  the  character  of  the 
princes  with  whom  you  are  engaged.  But  you  ought  to  con- 
sult them  so  far  as  to  know  the  length  to  which  you  can  put 
confidence  in  them;  and  knowing  the  character  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  Mr.  Hastings  undoubtedly  deserved  much  blame  for 
suffering  him  to  possess  so  great  an  authority  over  the  British 
troops ;  and  he  ought  most  certainly  to  have  given  the  strictest 
orders  to  prevent  his  exercising  any  cruelty  over  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  devoted  country,  which  he  had  suffered  them 
to  attack.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Mr.  Hastings  ex- 
citing Sujah  Dowlah  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses, and  afterwards  giving  up  the  devoted  Rohillas  to  the 
will  of  this  tyrant. 

In  every  light  in  which  I  can  view  this  war,  it  appears  to 
me  equally  indefensible,  equally  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  this  nation.  I  think  it  leads  to  every  thing  that  is  bad ;  and 
if  the  principle  of  tliis  transaction  should  be  approved  of  by 
this  House,  the  governors  of  India  will  have  little  restraint 
upon  their  actions,  and  certainly  will  believe  it  unnecessary 
to  observe  any  other  laws  than  those  which  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence may  dictate. 

An  honourable  gentleman  was  pleased  to  blame  my  right 
honourable  friend  tor  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  transac- 
tion which  passed  so  many  years  previous  to  this  period ;  but 
he  ought  to  recollect,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Rohiila 
war  has  been  condemned,  and  that  severely  too.  We  have 
upon  the  journals  of  the  House  a  specific  resolution  against 
the  RohiUa  war,  censuring  it  in  as  severe  terms  as  can  be 
made  use  of,  framed  and  passed  on  the  motion  of  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  who  is  desirous  of  treating  all  that 
system  which  he  had  so  strenuously  maintained  at  a  former 
period,  as  a  mere  chimera.    For  it  is  aot  this  resolution  alone, 
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but  that  whole  plan,  that  code  of  laws  esteemed  so  necessarjf: 
to  the  goverDment  of  India,  which  is  wholly  overturned  by 
the  approbation  of  this  transaction;  they  must  remain  so 
much  dead  letter;  a  monument  of  tibe  zeal  of  their  author 
who  now  has  abandoned  what  he  once  so  eagerly  contended 
for,  and  has  displayed  an, example  of  inconsistency  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  political  history  of  this  country.  If  the  reso- 
lutions which  the  learned  gentleman  brought  forward  had  any 
meaning;  if  they  were  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  sense;  in 
the  sense  they  were  by  all  at  the  time  of  their  being  brought 
forward  understood ;  they  certainly  amounted  to  a  full  and 
total  reprobation  of  the  measures  carried  on  in  India  by  the 
governor  general,  Mr.  Hastings :  they  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  the  whole  of  the  mode  of  administering  our 
aflairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  by  being  adbpted  by 
this  House,  we  have  become  pledged  to  see  them  put  in  exe- 
cution. This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  of  shewing 
our  determination  to  enforce  them,  and  if  this  is  omitted,  it 
will  be  justly  considered  as  an  entire  relinquishment  of  the 
plan  of  moderation  and  equity  we  thought  so  necessary  at  that 
time  to  establish. 

What  colouring  the  learned  gentleman  can  possibly  give  to 
his  behaviour,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  After  having  so 
solemnly  boimd  himself  to  carry  on  this  inquiry,  to  evade  it 
in  the  manner  he  has  done,  is  too  shameful  to  admit  of  apo- 
^^SY'  ^^^  ^^  assert  that  he  did  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hastings 
should  be  charged  with  the  crimes  he  has  imputed  to  him  ? 
Did  he  intend  to  calumniate  him  in  his  absence,  and  when 
Mr.  Hastings  had  an '  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  and  leaving  the  stigma  which  he 
had  thrown  upon  that  gentleman  to  remain,  to  refuse  to  giv^ 
him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  innocence  ? 

Where  would  be  the  injury  to  Mr.  Hastings,  of  sending 
up  an  impeachment  against  him?  Where  is  the  danger?  In 
that  assembly,  where  all  the  law,  the  religion  and  the  justice 
of  this  country  is  collected,  it  is  impossible  any  injury  can  be 
suffered.  A  fair  and  equitable  trial  of  the  business  must  take 
place,  and  the  culprit  have  it  in  his  power  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  him. 

These  resolutions  brought  up  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, undoubtedly  were  intended  to  be  a  pledge  that  a  charge 
would  be  made  against  all  who  had  disobeyed  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  House  of  Commons. 
There  are  only  three  modes  by  which  any  man  can  be  charged 
by  this  House :  two  of  them  are  disapproved  of:  vhy  should 
not  the  remaining  one  have  its  fair  operation?  But  it  is 
said,  there  should  be  some  fixed  macks  of  parliamentaiy  dis« 
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S'ace  upon  Mr.  Hastiiigsi,  it  is  too  much  to  impeach  him. — 
at  how  is  this  to  be  dope,  without  inquiring  into  the  crimes 
of  which  he  is  accused,  and  passing  some  opinion  with  regard 
to  them?  Would  you  condemn  him  without  suffering  him 
to  be  heard  at  the  proper  bar?  It  is  true,  an  impeachment 
by  the  Commons  of  England  is  a  charge  of  great  solemnity, 
and  much  weight,  yet  it  is  no  condemnation.  The  House 
possesses  no  judicial  sentence;  it  only,  in  this  instance,  fol- 
lows up  what  is  laid  down  as  the  rule  to  which  it  was  to  ad- 
here, with  regard  to  our  servants  in  India.  But  to-night  we 
pass  no  resolution  df  Impeachment,  we  decide  only  upon  the 
crime ;  the  former  must  be  left  to  an  after  consideration  of  the 
whole,  not  any  particular  part  of  his  measures. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  be  met 
folly,  and  without  evasion ;  let  it  be  examined  with  firmness, 
and  with  a  determined  purpose  of  asserting  the  principles  of  ' 
moderation  and  equi^  we  have  held  out  to  the  world,  and 
upon  the  maintaining  of  which,  the  stability  of  our  footing  in 
India  must  undoubtedly  evist.    If  our  views  of  administering 
government  in  India  are  changed ;  if  we  believe  that  those 
resolutions  which  were  framed  with  an  unanimity  not  always 
to  be  expected,  and  at  that  time  very  uncommon  in  this 
House,  were  not  founded  in  good  policy,  nor  in  justice,  let 
us  declare  it  to  the  world,    I  call  upon  the  learned  gentleman 
to  whose  labours  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  to  whose 
exertions  we  owe  all  that  system  this  House  has  pledged  itself 
to  establish,  to  come  forward,  and  with  manliness  and  spirit 
move  that  they  be  erased  from  the  journals  of  this  House. 
Why  do  they  remain  enrolled  an  evidence  of  the  impotence 
or  of  the  fblly  of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
justice  of  the  nation  ? 

But  1iie  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  intended  only 
that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  recalled.  He  determines,  in 
May  1782,  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  recalled — Mr.  Has- 
tings did  not  arrive  in  England  until  1785.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  no  short  time  in  oflSce  before  the  re- 
call was  thought  of;  time  for  reflection  had  been  gained,  and 
he  found  that  he  had  been  too  zealous.  But  he  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  retreat;  he  therefore  at  length  determined  to  re- 
call Mr.  Hasting?^  and  he  did  recall  him — with  thanks',  with 
i^probation,  and  with  every  mark  of  favour  and  protection 
that  a  minister  could  bestow.  Is  this  the  effect  of  the  boasted 
Teformation  in  India?  Is  this  the  earnest  of  the  new  system 
of  eastern  government,  which  was  to  produce  so  much  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  that  part  of  the  world?  Is  this  an 
example  of  the  boasted  determination  of  ministers  to  punish 
Asiatic  crimes  ? 
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An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenville)  has  been  pleased 
to  speak  of^the  bill  which  I  brought  into  this  House,  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  our  dominions,  with  some  severity,  and 
Las  described  it  as  a  bill  that  will  be  long  remembered  in  this 
country.  I  hope  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  may  be 
thought  that  on  this  point  I  feel  sore.  I  own  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  on  their  part,  to  mention  this  matter  now :  no  part  of 
that  business  can  redound  much  to  their  honour.  The  bill 
which  they  have  framed,  has  been  renewed  and  amended, 
until  it  scarcely  bears  the  resemblance  of  the  original  form. 
I  do  not  wish  to  call  up  this  sutgect,  but  I  know  what  I  owe 
to  myself.  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  the 
bill  to  which  the^  honourable  gentleman  alludes,  I  esteem  the 
most  important  measure  of  iny  life.  The  principle  on  which 
it  was  built,  I  am  satisfied,  is  that  alone  which  is  capable  of 
maintaining  order,  and  preventing  abuse  in  the  government 
of  thqse  distant  territories.  Long  had  I  revolved  in  my  own 
mind,  the  plan  of  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  and  when  I 
came  into  office,  I  did  not  feel  easy  imtil  I  had  attempted  to 
bring  into  existence,  what  I  held  so  essential  to  the  right 
administration  of  our  government  in  that  part  of  the  world; 
and  until  I  should  accomplish  it,  I  felt  I  had  not  done  justice 
to  India. 

An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  has  thought 
proper  td  arrogate  merit  to  hlmseJf^  in  having  rendered  abor- 
tive the  system  which  I  proposed,  and  has  been  pleased  to 
boast  of  his  influence  in  contributing  towards  its  overthrow. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  influence  which  you  have  all  felt;  it  is  a  rod 
which  has  severely  chastised  this  country ;  which  has  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  inclosing  all  things  in  concealment 
and  disguise,  it  still  continues  to.  spread  its  baneful  eiFectft 
over  the  measures  of  the  government  of  this  nation.  But  long 
as  this  has  been  suspected  persevering  and  forcible  as  has  been 
its,  action,  never  until  this  day  has  its  existence  been  avowed, 
and  made  a  subject  of  undissembled  boasting.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  indeed,  is  right  to  make  himself  formidable  by 
something.  He  possesses  knowledge  and  industry;  but  if  his 
influence  was  not  more  powerful  than  his  argument  and  bis 
consequence  ui  this  House,  and  in  this  country,  it  would 
speedily  find  its  own  destruction,  and  be  reduced  like  them, 
to  less  than  nothing.  "^"^ 

But  how  much  soever  the  honourable  gentleman  mav  make 
a  triumph  of  his  power  in  the  instance  to  which  I  allude,  I 
can  assure  him  I  feel  myself  very  little  personally  aJQfected  by 
it ;  and  I  do  declare  that  unless  I  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  great  point  to  which  I  had  bent  all  my  thoughts,  I  would 
not  nave  remained  one  day  in  office.     Had  I  accomplished  it, 
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Z  would  not  have  left  India  in  that  forlorn  state,  in  which  I 
think  it  is  how  left,  abandoned  to  the  management  of  men  in- 
cessantly driven  from  one  object  to  another ;  appearing  deter- 
miqed  now,  and  again  deserting  their  ground;  and  every  thing 
at  last  failing  them^  they  have  been  forced  to  rest  all  their 
hopes  upon  the  virtues  of  a  single  man.  I  will  venture  to 
foretell,  that  this  measure  will  be  found  as  little  effectual,  for 
the  purposes  wanted  in  India,  as  the  other  schemes  they  have 
held  up  to  deceive  the  public. 

Perpetual>  constant,  strict  responsibility  to  this  House,  i» 
the  only  w^y  in  which  it  is  possible  to  govern,  with  justice 
and  with  effect,  these  distant  possessions.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  we  shall  be  able,  and  it  is  upon  these  conditions  alone 
that  we  have  a  right  to  preserve  the;n.  It  was  on  these  prin- 
ciples that  I  founded  my  bill,  and  I  am  still  confident  they  are 
the  only  principles  that  can  impart  stability  and  rectitude  to 
that  part  of  the  administration  of  the  empire.  I  know  that  the' 
measure  was  by  some  persons  loudly  execrated  and  condemned; 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  whatever  others 
may  think  of  it,  my  opinion  is  only  more  and  more  confirmed 
of  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The  principle  of  that  bill  it  is 
my  ambition  to  have  considered  as  the  object  which,  above  all 
others,  I  think  the  most  necessary  for  this  country  to  attain. 
Those  who  opposed  it  have  passed  another,  different  in  form, 
and  founded  on  very  different  maxims.  What  have  they 
done  ?  They  have  passed  one  bill  one  year,  another  bill  ano- 
ther year;  and  we  see  them  driven  about  from  one  principle  to 
another,  until  they  scarcely  themselves  know  upon  what  they 
are  proceeding. 

TTie  whole  government  of  India  rests  upon  responsibility. 
This  is,the  ^and  object  to  which  our  attention  should  be  di- 
rected«  And  let  me  ask,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  If,  in 
every  instance,  and  at  every  point  of  time,  you  have  not  the 
means  of  enforcing  this  principle,  it  is  not  possible  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  can  be  preserved  in  its  purity  in  the 
east  You  have  no  other  hold  of  the  people  whom  you  send 
out  to  that  part  of  tlie  M^orld,  but  by  placing  them  in  such  a 
situation,  that  every  thing  they  do  is  to  be  canvassed  and  in- 
quired into,  and  if  criminal,  punished  with  severity.  If  you 
Ipse  sight  of  this  for  a  moment,  your  power  over  that  country 
is  gone.  If  a  bad  act  is  committed,  what  can  you  do?  You 
.  threaten,  and  you  recall,  you  appoint  committees,  and  pre- 
pare all  the  apparatus  of  punishment.  This  consumes  time; 
and  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  world,  thirteen  months  are 
thirteen  years.  Before  you  can  bring  this  man  before  you, 
something  may  happen  that  will  be  a  set-offj  and  the  whole 
^may  at  once  vanish  away.     The  inquiry  will  be  silenced,  and 
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af&irs  go  on  in  the  same  wretched  train  in  which  they  hitherto 
have  been  conducted. 

People  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  there  can  be 
the  responsibihty  in  India  that  there  is  hare,  and  by  similar 
means.  In  this  country  facts  can  be  got  at  with  ease;  the 
conduct  of  men  is  under  the  public  eye,  and  if  they  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  it  is  possible  to  come  at  the  means  of 
detecting  their  guilt.  But  how  are  you  to  procure  evidence 
of  crimes  committed  in  so  distant  a  country  ?  The  time  neces- 
sary for  such  a  purpose  would  suffer  any  mischief  to  be  car- 
ried on,  perhaps  to  the  total  ruin  of  our  possessions. 

I  wouldt  have  strict,  literal,  and  absolute  obedience  to  or- 
ders, in  all  those  whom  I  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  government  in  that  country ;  that  we  might  know  the 
ground  upon  which  Ve  were  treading,  and  be  able  to  form 
some  judgment  of  the  real  state  of  our  affairs  in  that  part  of 
our  possessicms.  This  House  has  already  passed  certain  reso- 
lutions, and  has  pledged  itself  to  see  them  put  in  execution ;  an 
opportunity  is  now  presented,  the  matter  is  now  in  issue,  and 
if  it  is  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  a  spirited  and  a 
firm  examination,  all  inquiry  may  sleep  for  ever,  and  every 
idea  of  punishment  be  buried  in  oblivion.  , 

This  is,  as  I  have  said  before^  a  matter  of  die  utmost  im- 
portance, and  one  which  admits  not  cf  delay.  If  these  prin- 
ciples are  fonnded  in  truth,  justice,  and^  good  policy,  it  is 
incumbent  on  you  to  lose  no  time  to  bring  them  into  c^ect ; 
and,  by  a  striking  example,  to  convince  me  world  that  the 
principles  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  you  have  held  out, 
were  not  intended  to  deceive;  and  that  you  did  not  begin  the 
work  of  reformation  without  being  determined  to  carry  it  on 
until  it  should  have  its  full  effect,  by  restoring  happiness,  and 
preventing  oppression  Ijhroughout  our  dominions  in  Asia. 

I  have  thought  it  proper.  Sir,  to  shew  the  House  that  my 
opinion  is  not  altered,  and  to  declare  that  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  hitherto  done  which  is  in  any  respect  likely  to  place  our 
affairs  in  that  quarter  upcm  a  stable  and  prosperous  basis. 
Deeming,  as  I  do,  the  affairs  of  India  to  be  weighty  to  the 
last  degree,  I  trust  I  need  make  no  apology  for  endeavouring 
to  impress  upon  the  House  the  only  mode  of  governing  these 
possessions,  that  I  am  confident  can  ever  be  attended  with 
success,  namely,  that  of  responsibility  to  this  House.  With 
^18  principle  the  present  inquiry  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected. If  you  suffer  it  to  be  evaded,  an  abandonment  of  all 
control  over  your  people  in  India  must  undoubtedly  follow. 
Mankind  will  always  form  their  judgments  by  effects;  and  ob- 
serving that  this  man,  who  has  been  the  culprit  of  this  nation, 
and  of  this  House,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  absolved,  without  a 
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regular  trial  of  his  crimes,  they  will  easily  cdnclude,  that  an- 
other may  find  the  same  mode  of  coming  at  protection,  and 
ihat  fear  of  punishment  need  not,  at  any  time,  interrupt  the 
pursuit  of  gain. 

I  would  again,  Sirj  before  I  sit  down,  shortly  revert  to  the 
matter  immediately  before  us.  The  principles  of  morals  are 
to  be  drawn  froiQ  books,  and  from  the  tongues  of  men,  not 
from  their  actions.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  meu 
have  in  all  ages  been  little  governed  in  their  actions  by  equity 
and  justice ;  but  seldom  has  it  happened,  that  they  have  openly  ^ 
avowed  that  they  have  not  been  directed  in  their  conduct  by. 
rules  so  generally  established  as  the  foundation  of  all  inter- 
course among  mankind.  .The  war  against  the  RohiUas  carries 
with  it  so  great  an  abandonment  of  all  the  great  leading  prin-> 
ciples  of  morality,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any  man  can  at* 
tempt  to  defend  it.  We  should  reflect  that  our  character  is 
at  stake  —  and  undoubtedly  we  should  preserve  that  fair  and 
unsullied.  It  is  natural  to  trust  in  a  fair  character ;  and  wh^u 
that  is  lost,  all  confidence  is  carried  with  it. 

We  should  consider  that  Mr.  Hastings  himself  does  this. 
He  acts  upon  the  character  of  nations :  he  state^-the  charac- 
ter of  the  RohiUas  as  a  reason  for  their  being  exterminated* 
If  we  were  to  go  on  this  principle,  and  externunate  every 
nation  of  that  description,  we  should  soon  leave  the  face  of  the 
earth  thinly  inhabited;  and  I  am  afraid  our  own  country  would 
jiot  be  able  to  stand  up  with  much  confidence  in  defence  of 
its  own  character,  if  it  should  give  its  assent  to  such  barbarous 
doctrines.     But  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  • 
RohiUas  to  excite  the  indignation,  or  draw  down  the  resent-* 
pient  of  any  nation,  much  less  of  Great  Britain.     They  were 
a  brave  people,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  only  free  people  ia 
India.     They  governed  the  country  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed with  a  mildness  of  which  its  very  flourishing  conditioni 
06  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  Hindostan,,  is  an  undeniable 
proof;    they  were  endowed  with  all  those  national  virtues 
which  Britons  have  been  ^accustomed  to  admire,  and  which 
form  a  strong  chain  of  connection  between  countries  which 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.     Ought  not  such  a  people  to 
have  met  with  sympathy  and  regard  in  the  feelings  of  this 
nation  ?  Ought  not  a  cause  such  as  theirs  to  have  interested  a 
British  bosom  ?  To  mark  out  such  a  people  as  the  objects  of 
avarice,  as  the  victims  of  unprovoked  resentment,  or  to  aban* 
don  them  to  the  rod  of  tyranny  and  oppression  -*-  what  con- 
.duct  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  nation 
, which  enjoys  the  influence  of  liberty?  What  mode  of  pro^ 
cedure  could  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  honour  ajad  htnnanity 
«f  the  British  name  ? 

vbu  III.  B 
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An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenville)  has  spoken  of 
the  religion  and  tenets  of  the  Rohillas  as  an  argument  for  their 
destruction.  I  think  he  said,  they  were  of  some  particular 
sect  of  musselmen,  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  different  frojn  Hin« 
doos,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Men,  Sir,  have 
been  persecuted  on  accbunt  of  their  religion ;  but  that  an  ar- 
gument of  this  kind  should  be  made  use  of  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  palliate  the  crime  of  exterminating  a  nation,  is  a  matter  I 
do  not  understand.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  question 
of  the  justice  of  the  war,  whether  their  tenets  or  their  practice 
diflerfrom  those  around  them?  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  hear 
such  doctrine  as  the  justice  of  this  war,  defended  by  a  young 
man,  who,  from  his  situation  in  office,  gives  us  reason  to 
^read,  that  on  principles  like  these,  the  new  government  in 
India  is  to  be  established. 

The  whole  of  this  business  is  now  before  you.  You  arc 
now  to  decide,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  reflect,  that  the  cha- 
racter, the  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  de- 
pends on  your  decision.  I  have  appealed  to  what  is  called 
the  passions,  that  is,  the  indignation  of  mankind  against 
enormous  guilt,  against  violence  and  oppression.  It  has 
been  my  opinion,  that  we  ought,  in  this  manner,  always 
to  feel' with  regard  to  Indian  delinquents.  The  people  of 
Hindostan  have  a  claim  upon  our  protection,  upon  our  pity, 
and  their  distresses  call  loudly  for  vengeance  upon  their  op- 
pressors. Sixty  thousand  Rohillas  driven  like  a  herd  of  deer 
across  the  Ganges  from  their  houses  and  from  their  lands, 
to  perish  through  want  of  subsistence,  or  depend  on  the  pre- 
carious bouhty  of  nations  with  whom  they  had  no  connec- 
tion; these  circumstances  excitb  you  to  take  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  abused  your  authority,  and  tyrannized  over 
them!  The  Begum  and  other  women,  and  the  princes  of 
that  wretched  nation,  who,  in  vain,  pleaded  for  relief  from 
the  hands  of  your  servants,  call  upon  you  to  vindicate  your 
own  character,  and  to  let  the  guilt  fall  upon  those  who  have 
deserved  it. 

We  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  If 
a  man  is  not  able  to  plead  his  own  cause,  it  is  right  to  allow 
him  every  indulgence,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  briM 
forward  a  fair  state  of  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  Truft 
is  the  object  which  we  wish  to  grasp,  and  every  mode  of 
bringing  that  before  us  is  to  be  attended  to.  My  duty  is, 
when  I  find  great  crimes,  to  state  them,  and  that  not  merely 
on  my  own  authority,  but  from  the  accounts  of  those  who 
were  eye  witnesses.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring  a  culprit  to 
|astice.  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  culprit  of  the  nation.  He  has 
infringed  our  orders^  and  we  haye  bound  otirselves  to  c&U 
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him  to  accounts  Whatever  may  be  his  services,  they  cannot 
be  pleaded  here:  they  never  can  be  considered  as  preventing 
his  offences  from  being  inquired  into :  if  he  is  guilty,  he  ought 
to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  them. 

My  rfght  honourable  friend  has  brought  forward  his  ac- 
cusations openly  and  boldly.  He  did  not  basely  slander  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  he  was  not  present,  and  then  meanly  hide 
himselt  behind  some  pitiful  evasion;  but  he  has  come  for- 
ward with  his  charges  to  his  face,  and  given  him  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  clearing  his  innocence  to  the  world.  Mr.  Has- 
tings has  declared  his  wish  to  meet  it.  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  suffer  it  to  take  its  regular  course?  I  say  again,  where 
is  the  danger?  Where  the  injury?  Nothing  but  good  can 
result  from  it  to  your  government  in  India.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  has  been  just  sent  out,  with  powers  greater  than  were 
ever  entrusted  to  any  governor.  By  what  rule  is  he  to  frame 
his  conduct?  Are  those  which  have  been  laid  down,  and  are 
now  disapproved  of  by  this  House,  to  regulate  it?  Or  is  he 
to  govern  himself  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  whose 
management  this  House  must,  if  they  acquit  him  on  this 
business,  be  supposed  to  approve  ? 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  singled  out  this  transac- 
tion, because  it  has  two  features,  which  strongly  mark  the 
political  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings;  —  contempt  of  the  orders 
of  his  superiors,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  all  principles  of 
justice,  moderation,  and  equity.  These  pervade  all  his  ac- 
tions, the  whole  system  of  his  conduct,  and  appear  to  have 
taken  entire  possession  of  his  mind.  This  transaction  with 
Sujah  Dowlah,  and  this  war  against  the  Rohillas,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  his  character,  much  better  than  any  words 
can  display  it.  These  two  characters  are  alleged  to  be 
contained  in  this  charge  which  is  brought  against  him.  It 
remains  for  you  to  decide.  And  allow  me  again  to  intreat 
you  to  femember,  that  you  are  not  pronouncing  merely  on 
the  merits  of  an  individual,  but  you  are  laying  down  a  sys- 
tem of  conduct  for  all  future  governors  in  India.  The  point 
is  at  issue.  Your  decision  is  most  serious  and  important. 
I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  be  such  as  will  do  you  honour  ! 

At  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  the  committee  divided,  when 
there  appeared  for  the  motion  67 :  against  it  1 19. 
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Articles  of  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  —  Benares^ 

Charge. 

June  13. 

n"^HE  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  charge* 
^  against  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  having  been  read,  the 
Speak^  left  the  chair,  and  Mr.  St.  Andrew  St.  John  took  his  seat 
at  the  table. 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  began  a  most  afcle  and  eloquent 
speech  with  observing,  that  as  something  like  censure'  had 
been  cast  on  his  right  honourable  friend,  Mr,  Burke,  when 
the  committee  were  last  assembled,  for  having  introduced  a 
Considerable  deal  of 'preliminary  matter,  generally  allusive 
to  the  subject  of  the  several  charges,  not  then  under  imme- 
diate consideration,  but,  in  his  mind,  extremely  pertinent 
and  extremely  essential,  and  as  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
Censure  could  be  at  all  deservedly  imputed  to  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  oii  such  ari  account,  it  might  with  much 
more  foundation  and  propriety  be  imputed  tb  him,  where  he 
to  attempt  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  with  again 
going  into  the  discussion  of  any  topics  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  to  which  he  meant  that  day  to  call 
their  attention;  he,  therefore,  would  make  no  preliminary 
observations  whatever,  but  proceed  directly  to  the  matter 
Upon  which  he  meant  to  found  the  motion,  which  he  should 
have  the  honour  td  oiFer  to  the  committee,  narnely,  to  the 
third  charge ;  —  to  that  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings respecting  Beilaresw 

The  committee,  he  trusted,  as  well  from  the  preliminary 
remarks  and  arguments  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  as 
from  what  had  passed  within  those  walls,  were  so  far  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  all  the  charges,  that  he  should  find  it  no 
very  difficult  task  to  make  them  perfectly  masters  of  the  facts 
io  which  he  meant  to  draw  their  attention.  He  would  begin 
with  the  year  1770,  in  which  Bulwant  Sing,  the  Prince  or 
Zemindar  of  the  province  of  Benares,  died,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Calcutta  interfered  through  the  medium  of  Captain 
Harper,  tp  procul*e  a  confirmation  of  the  succession  to  hiii 
son,  Cheit  Sing,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into. between 
that  Rajah  and  the  Vizier  Nabob  of  Oude,  of  whom  he  J)ur- 
chased,  for  valuable  considerations,  his  right  and  inheritance 
in  his  zemindary,  or  by  whatever'  other  nanie  it  might  be 
calleiL    When  Mr*  Hastings  came  over  as  president  of  the 
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^preme  council  of  Calcutta,  he  found  Cheit  Sing  in  pos-f 
session,  and  in  17735  in  the  ijionth  of  October,  he  was,  by 
a  sunnud  granted  to  him  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  obtained  by  the 
instai^ce  of  Mr.  Hastings,  acknowledged  zemindar  of  the 
province.  Ip  1774,  the  governor  general  and  council  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament,  obtained  the  sovereignty  pa? 
ramount  of  the  government  oiF  the  province  of  Benares ;  and 
to  obviate  any  misconstruction  of  the  treaty,  with  regard  to 
the  tenure  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
proposed  at  the  board,  that  whatever  provision  might  in  the 
said  treaty  be  made  for  the  interest  of  the  company,  the 
3ame  should  be  ^'  without  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  rajah,  or  the  engagements  actually  subsisting  with  him.'^ 
On  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  Mr.  Hastings  proposed 
a  new  grant  to  be  conveyed  in  new  instruments  to  the  Rajah 
Cheit  Sing,  conferring  upon  him  farther  privileges;  and 
these  were  the  addition  of  the  ^sovereign  rights  of  die  n;int, 
and  of  the  right  of  criminal  justice  of  lifp  and  death ;  Mr. 
Hastings  proposing  the  resolution  for  that  purpose  in  council, 
in  which  were  these  words,  "  that  the  perpetual  and  in- 
dependent possession  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  and  its 
dependencies,  be  confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  Rajah 
Cheit  Sing  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  subject  only  to  the  annual 
payment  q(  the  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  jthe  late  vizier,  &c. 
That  no  other  demand  be  made  on  him,  either  by  the  Nabol? 
of  Oude,  or  this  government.*'  This  resolution  clearly  esta- 
blished the  independency  of  Cheit  Sing,  and  shewed  it  was 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  make  him  independent.  Mr. 
Fox  also  read  farther  in  confirmation  of  this,  the  following 
article  of  the  treatyl  proposed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  5  th 
of  July  1775;  *^  That  while  the  rajah  shall  continue  faith- 
ful to  these  engagements,  and  punctual  in  bis  payments,  an4 
phall  pay  due  obedience  to  the  authority  of  this  government, 
QO  more  demands  shall  be  made  upon  him  of  any  kind ;  nor 
on  aiw  pretence  whatsoever  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to 
interrcrp  with  his  authority,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  l\^ 
country."  Which  article  was  by  the  other  members  of  the 
council  assented  to. 

The  committee  would,  therefore,  please  particularly  ^q 
(Sarry  in  their  mipd,  that  Cheit  Sing  had  been  declared  in- 
dependei^  qX  the  express  instance  of  Mr.  Hastings,  f^at  it 
was  actually  stipulated,  that  no  more  demands  should  be  ^ 
made  upon  him,  besides  his  annual  tribute,  and  that  tae 
stipulation  might  be  the  more  clear  and  intelligible,  the  words 
**  of  any  kind"  had  been  added.  And  yet,  rfiortly  after  the 
deaths  of  Sir  John  Clavering  and,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Has* 
^ngsj  without  anypreTious  general  conununicatioa  with  the 
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board,  by  a  minute  of  consultation,  made  ah  ^extraordinary 
demand  on  the  rajah  of  five  lacks  of  rupees.  Exorbitant 
indeed,  was  this  demand,  and  incompatible  with  the  stipulated 
terms  of  the  rajah  being  declared  independent  in  1774! 
How  were  the  words  *'  no  more  demands  of  any  kind"  to  be 
interpreted?  And  by  what  principle  of  construction  was  the 
meaning  of  the  stipulation  to  be  made  to  bear  out  this  ?  The 
demand,  however,  was  made,  and  the  rajah  murmured  at  it, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pay  it  by  instal- 
ments, and  with  his  quarterly  payments ;  but  Mr.  Hastings 
peremptorily  insisted  on  its  being  paid  by  a  certain  day, 
when  it  was  accordingly  paid,  though  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  exaction  should  continue  but  for  one  year, 
and  should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  same  demand  was  repeated  a  second  year,  and,  after 
some  fruitless  murmuring  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
rajah,  paid;  a  third  year  a  like  demand  was  made,  and  in 
like  manner  satisfied.  Various  and  extraordinary  were  the 
circumstances  of  vexation  and  despotism,  under  which  these 
several  demands  were  made,  such  as  athr  eat  at  one  time,  to 
march  the  English  company's  forces  in  to  the  province  of 
Benares  to  compel  payment,  &c. 

Mr.  Fox  stated  Mr.  Hastings's  defence  of  himself  against 
these  facts,  and  argued  upon  both  the  charge  and  the  deface 
collectively  and  comparatively.  He  next  spoke  of  the  requi- 
sition for  all  the  cavalry  that  Cheit  Sing  could  spare;  and 
observed,  that  General  Clavering  had  by  a  minute  recom- 
mended it  to  the  rajah  to  keep  up  two  thousand.  From 
whence  he  inferred,  that  Cheit  Sing  was  left  at  his  discretion 
to  keep  up  as  many  as  he  cbqse,  and  to  send  that  number 
only  which  he  could  spare.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  after- 
wards demanded,  through  his  agent,  Mr.  Markham,  two 
thousand,  afterwards  fifteen  hundred,  and,  after  that,  he 
lowered  the  requisition  to  one  thousand.  But  Cheit  Sing 
'  sent  word,  that  he  had  but  thirteen  hundred,  and  offered  only 
five  hundred,  declaring  that  he  could  spare  no  more,  but  at 
the  same  time  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  remainder  five  him- 
dred  matchlock  men.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Hastings  said,  in  his 
defence,  "  my  patience  was  exhausted  by  such  repeated  acts 
of  contumacy" — an  expression  the  absurdity  of  which  might 
be  unanswerably  exemplified,  by  recapitulating  the  facts  to 
which  it  applied.  Mr.  Hastings,  after  stipulating  that  no 
mo^e  demand  of  any  kind  than  the  annual  tribute  should  be 
made  upon  the  rajah,  demanded  first  five  lacks  of  rupees,  which 
were  paid,  but  with  sOine  murmuring;  he  next  demanded  five 
'  lacks  mor^j  which  were  also  paid,  though  with  some  ttiur- 
Htnunng;  he  again  demanded  d  third  five  lax^  lOxd  these 
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again  were  paid.  He  then  called  for  two  thousand  cavalry* 
Uneit  Sing  sent  him  word  he  had  but  thirteen  hundred,  and 
those  distributed  through  his  territories;  that  he  could  spare  no 
more  than  five  hundred,  and  those  he  should  have.  Would 
ever  mortal  have  construed  such  conduct  as  this  into  contumacy 
but  Mr.  Hastings,  who  says,  "  his  patience  was  exhausted  by 
wch  repeated 'acts  of  contumacy;"  and  adds,  that  "  he  de- 
termined to  convert  them  into  an  advantiige  for  the  company's 
affairs."  Mr.  Fox  upon  this  monstrous  determination  xea* 
soned  with  great  warmth  and  energy,  appealing  to  the  com- 
mittee whether  they  ever  before  heard  of  such  an  idea  as 
punishing  men,  not  for  the  great  end  erf*  all  punishment,  exam- 
ple, but— in  order  to  convert  it  into  an  advantage  for  his 
eujiployers !  Mr.  Fox  put  this  in  various  strong  points  of 
view,  and  havin,^  here  impressed  the  several  facts  he  had 
stated  very  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  ihe  committee,  proceeded 
U>  mention  Mr.  Hastings's  determination  to  levy  a  fine  of  forty 
or  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  upon  Cheit  Sing  for  the  imputed  con- 
tumacy, and  his  journey,  to  Benares  for  that  purpose.  He 
spoke  of  his  conduct  on  his  arrival  in  terms  of  severe  repro- 
bation, declaring,  that  his  language  and  coixduct  to  the  rajah 
was  rude  and  insolent  in  the  extreme.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  caused  Cheit  Sing  to  be  put  under  an  arrest  in  his  own 
palace, — an  instance  of  unparalleled  indignity;  for  what  would 
be  thought  of  any  tributary  prince  in  Surope  being  arrested 
in  his  palace  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  p^tamount  ?  Would 
not  his  authority  be  lost  for  ever  ?  This  whole  proceeding 
provoked  Mr.  Ipx's  execration :  he  condemned  and  deniea 
the  right  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  levy  and  fine;  and  contended 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  power,  since  the  conditions  of  the  stipulation  had  been 
all  complied  with,  the  rajah  having  ^ointinued  &itbful  in 
his  engagements  and  punctual  in  his  payn>ents,  and  having 
paid  due  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  ridiculed  the  three  rights  to  fine  the  subordi- 
nate princes  that  Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  his  defence,  ]sdd 
claim  to.  Tlie  first  of  these  was,  he  said,  tbe  rig^t  d^VQd 
from  Sujah  al  Dowlah  of  fi^^ing  in  case  the  mjnt  was  abu^  t 
the  second  was  that  of  Jmpos^  a  fin^  fixr  invesft^ng,  jupon 
every  new  pps^essioin  of  ,th^  ^emwujary.  This,  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
served^  was  a  miserable  c^vil^  and  a  gross  pervJersip.^  of  the 
word  fine,  sinpe  nothing  was  mojc^  distinct  and  different;  than 
the  meaning  of  it  jn  the  two  senses  bcire  mentioned ;  and  the 
third  right  was,  he  declared,  stilj  mor<B  qxti»ordinajry.  Ja 
,1764,  Bulwant  Sing,  father  of  Cheit  Sing,  departed  from  his 
loyalty  and  joined  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  English,  against  Sa- 
Jab  alPowjaihi  whea  the  htt^9  ^  Mr.  J^i^LSi^  9^^M  bii 
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defencie,    **  would   probably  have  fined   him"    had  not  the 
English  protected  him  and  prevented  it. 

Mr.  Fox  diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  the  idea  of 
what  Siijah  al  Dowlah  "  would  probably"  have  done,  had  not 
the  English  prevented  him.  He  pressed  also  upon  the  com* 
mittee  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  according  to  the 
institutes  of  Jengheez  Khawn  or  Tamerlane,  the  rights  of  the 
subject  are  nothing,  while  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  every 
thing,  and  urged  the  injustice  of  such  a  despotic  maxim  with 
great  energy.  He  next  took  notice  of  the  inordinate  vanity 
and  pre^sumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  saying,  that  if  Cheit 
Sing  was  a  great  prince,  he  as  his  sovereign,  was  a  great  king, 
in  order  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  this,  he  put  the  case  thi& : 
Suppose  the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  or  the  Elector  of  Branden^ 
burgh,  and  he  were  to  t^U  either  of  them,  "  if  you  are  a  great 
elector,  I  am  a  great  emperor."  Having  pushed  the  ridicule 
to  some  extent,  he  returned  to  his  narrative  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Benares,  and  stated  all  the  facts  of  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  rajah,  subsequent  to  his  having  been  put  imder  an  arrest^ 
to  the  massacre  of  the  British,  and  the  escape  of  Cheit  Sing, 

Mr.  Fox  after  having  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  &ct^ 
proceeded  to  take  noBce  of  the  fourth  and  fiffth  articles  of  the 
charge  which  he  said  he  should  speak  to  shortly,  considering 
them  rather  as  matters  of  aggravation,  superadded  to  the 
treatment  of  Cheit  Sing,  than  as  charges  of  much  importance 
themselves.  He  then  stated  all  the  circumstances  that  took 
place  at  the  castle  of  Bidgigur,  and  of  the  inducements  to 
plunder,  held  out  by  Mr.  Hastipgs  to  the  soldiery,  descant- 
*ing  on  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  practice,  a  doc- 
trine for  which  he  declared  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings himself,  who  some  years  before  had  written  a  declara- 
tion that  "  the  very  idea  of  prize  money  suggested  to  his  re- 
*  membrance  the  former  disorders  which  arose  in  their  army 
'  from  that  source,  and  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  it.  Of  this 
circumstance  you  must  be  sufficiently  apprized,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  discouraging  every  expectation  of  this  kind 
amongst  the  troops;  it  is  to  be  avoided  like  poison,  &c.'* 
Having  thus  proved  how  very  contradictorily  Mr.  Hastings 
had  behaved  in  that  respect,  he  jDientioned  the  strange  sort  of 
affidavits  and  depositions  that  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
imputing  suspicions  of  disloyalty  and  designs  to  rebel  to  Cheit 
Sing.  One  of  these  from  a  person  deeply  interested  in  theu 
ruin  of  the  rajah  he  read,  to  shew  the  House  that  almost 
all  the  allegations  it  contained  were  on  hearsay  evidence 
only. 
^    Mr« Fox  caske  ^ last  tetbe  fomth a&d  fifth  articles»  and 
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Stated  the  appointment  of  Derbege  Sing  to  act  as  representor 
tive  of  the  abdicated  rajah,  and  his  being  soon  afterwards  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  given  to  Jagher  Deo  Seo,  who  levied  and 
collected  the  revenue  with  extraordinary  severity  to  the  great 
oppression  of  the  natives.  He  also  read  the  celebrated  letter 
to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  from  Mr.  Hastings  at  Lucknow, 
which  was  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  the  British  government; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  committee,  if  it 
was  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jagher  Deo  Seo  should  be  rigor-^ 
ous  in  his  collection  of  the  revenue,  when  it  was  considered 
what  an  example  Mr-  Hastings  had  held  out  to  him  ?  > 

After  having  circumstantialiy  gone  through  the  whole,  and 
applied  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  as  he  proceeded,  in  order  to 
elucidate  and  enforce  the  criminality  of  the  facts,  he  at  length 
appealed  to  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  House,  to  decide 
by  their  vote  of  that  evening,  whether  they  chose  to  be*  con- 
sidered as  the  avengers  of  those  oppressed  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  his  accomplices  ?  There  was,  he  declared,  no  alternative. 
They  must  either  appear  as  the  one  or  as  the  other.  He  re- 
collected the  language  that  had  been  held  in  1782,  when  that 
code  of  laws,  the  resolutions  were  voted,  and  when  it  had 
be/en  well  said  by  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  op- 
posite, (Mr.  Dundas)  that  Mr.  Hastings  scarcely  ever  left  the 
walls  of  Calcutta,  that  his  steps  were  not  followed  with  the 
deposition  of  some  prince,  the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the 
depopulation  of  some  country.  How  oddlv,  then,  must  have 
sounded  in  his  ears,  the  arguments  in  justincation  of  the  Ro- 
hilla  war,  that  had  lately  come  from  the  bench  on  which  the 
learned  gentleman  sat — arguments  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  old  defending 
those  servants  who  had  disobeyed  their  orders,  and  disgraced 
the  British  character  by  their  rapine  and  injustice,  but  had 
taken  care  to  make  the  company  sharers  in  ,the  spoil,  by  re* 
mitting  home  the  produce  of  their  plunder  in  investments,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  good  dividend  to  the  proprietors ! 

There  had  been,  he  acknowledged,  something  like  a  colour 
for  the  vote  the  committee  had  come  to  respecting  the  Rohilla 
war;  die  extreme  distance  of  the  time  at  which  it  happened, 
the  litde  information  the  House  had  of  it  till  of  late^  the 
Alleged  important  services  of  Mr.  Hastings  sinee^  (though  he 
maintained  that  they  were  neither  meritorious  nor  services), 
and  other  causes  and  justifications;  but  there  were  none  such 
to  be  urged  against  voting  on  the  present  occasion.  iThe 
fiu:ts  were  all  of  them  undeniable,  and  they  were  atrocious^ 
and  they  were  important;  so  much  so,  that  unon  the  vote  of 
Aat  nigiit^  woiifat  in  his  mind^  the  &te  of  Ba^gal  depend 
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Happy  was  it  for  them  that  they  could  plead  ignorance  of 
East  India  affairs  for  so  long  a  period  !  It  was  the  best  salvo 
for  their  honours,  and  could  oe  advanced  with  confidence  as  an 
argument,  that  the  individual  servants  of  the  company  ^one 
had  been  guilty  of  all  the  enormities  that  had  disgraced  and 
disgusted  Indostan,  but  that  they  had  neither  participated  in 
the  guilt,  nor  approved  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  had 
been  carried  on.  The  facts  had  now  been  brought  before 
them,  and  that  in  so  able,  so  clear,  so  comprehensive  and  in- 
telligible a  point  of  view,  that  they  had  no  longer  their  former 
plea  to  fly  to  for  an  excuse.  They  must  do  something,  and 
they  might  rejoice  that  the  happy  hour  was  arrived  when  they 
might  make  the  distinction  manifest  to  all  the  world,  between 
the  enormities  committed  by  individuals,  and  the  sense  of  a 
British  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  system  under  which 
those  enormities  have  been  committed.  From  their  vote  that 
night,  France  and  all  Europe  would  leaj:n  what  the  system  of 
government  was,  that  they  chose  to  be  carried  on  in  Indi% 
and  it  would  be  seen  whether  they  determined,  upon  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  guilt,  to  reprobate  oppression  and  punish 
the  oppressor.  He  never  would  be  die  advocate  of  despotism^ 
but  he  had,  he  said,  often  heard  it  argued,  that  the  happiness 
of  a  people  was  secure,  where  the  despot's  mind  was  virtuous^ 
He  never  had  heard  it  contended,  that  the  most  despotic  had 
a  right  to  use  his  power  for  the  misery  of  those  under  him, 
and  not  for  their  happiness.  He  thanked  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  therefore,  for  having  brought  the  charges  forward.. 
In  one  sliape  or  other,  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  discus- 
sion; and,  let  the  House  in  general  decide  a3  they  thought  pro- 
per, what  had  passed  would  prove,  that  there  were  En^^ishmen 
who  did  not  avow  those  principles  which  had  origina,ted  in 
the  corrupt  heart  of  a  mo&t  corrupt  individual;  but  that  they 
set  their  faces  against  them  and  execrated  the  conduct,  which 
had  been  marked  with  the  most  gross  oppression,  inhumanity 
and  injustice.  Nor  was  it  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Fox  said,  enodgh 
that  the  House  should  content  itself  with  the  punishment  of 
an  oppressor,  it  ought  also  to  make  atonement  to  the  op- 
pressed. He  heartily  wished,  therefore,  that  all  that  had  bpen 
taken  from  individuals  could  be  restored ;  but  as  that  neces- 
sarily could  not  he' proceeded  upon  just  at  present,  he  should^ 
till  an  opportunity  oflfered,  content  himself  with  singling  put 
an  offender  for  justice. 

Mr.  Fox  emphafdcally  repeated,  that  they  must  .^)pj^aF 
either  as  the  avengers  of  the  oppressed  or  the  atccmnphoe^  .of 
their  oppressor.  He  hoped  they  would  mat  confess  themselvBS 
ithe  accomplices  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  would  ajssiume  the  Mofylisx 
dwaoter.    JQe  added  an  infiiute  numbyer  of  mfm<|ppfe^  ^ 
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the  feelings  of  the  committee,  and  before  he  sat  down,  moved 
**  Tliat  this  committee,  having  considered  the  Uiird  article  of 
the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  War- 
ren Hastings,  esq.  late  governor  general  of  Bengal,  and  ex- 
amined evidence  thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
ground  for  impeaching  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said 
article." 

Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with  the  motion,  but  upcm  very  narrow 
ground.  He  thought  that  the  demands  made  upon  the  rajah  went 
beyond  the  exigence  of  the  case,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  pushed 
the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion  entrusted  to  him  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  service.  The  conduct  of  the  minister  an  this  oc- 
casion drew  upon  him  much  calumny  from  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  out  of  doors,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  of  treachery.  They  declared  it  was  in  the 
Full  confidence  of  his  protection  and  support,  that  they  had  urged 
on  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his  charges ;  and  that  the  gentle- 
man accused  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  with  an 
hasty  and  premature  defence :  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  contri- 
bute this  conduct  in  the  minister  to  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy* 
Nearly  the  swne  persons  took  a  part  in  this  debate  as  m  theformer, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 19  to  79*  . 


Adi>r£ss  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Qbekino  €r 

THE   SESSIdK» 

Jarmary  .23.  1787. 

ON  the  25rd  <^ January,  his  majesty  opened  the  sessknt  mthtke 
following  speech  to  both  Houses : 
**  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  I  have  particular  satisfaction  in  ac- 
ouaintii^  you,  that  since  I  last  met  you  in  parliament,  the  tranquil- 
hty  of  Europe  has  remained  uninterrvpted,  and  t^at  all  foreign 
powers  continue  to  express  their  friendly  disposition  to  this  coun- 
try.-^ I  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
the  most  christian  king,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  laid  before  you, 
I  must  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  such  measures  as  you  shall 
judge  proper  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  and  I  trust  you  will 
0nd  that  the  provisions  contained  in- it  are  catoulated  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  the  extension  of  lawful  commeroe  in 
both  countries^  and,  by  promoting  a  beneficial  intercourse  be* 
tween  our  respective  subjects,  appear  likely  to  give  additional  per- 
xoanence  to  the  blessings  of  peace.    I  shall  keep  the  same  salutarjr 
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objects  in  view  in  the  commercial  arrangements  which  I  am  ne^ 
^otiating  with  other  powers. — I  have  also  given  directions  for  layr 
iBg  before  you  a  copy  of  a  convention  ^reed  upon  between  me  and 
the  catholic  king,  for  carrying  into  ei^ct  the  sixth  article  of  the 
last  treaty  of  peace, 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  have  ordered  the 
estimates  for  the  present  year  to  be  laid  before  you  ;  and  I  have 
the  fullest  reliance  on  your  readiness  to  make  the  provision  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  state  of  the  revenue 
willy  I  am  persuaded,  continue  to  engage  your  constant  attention, 
as  being  essentially  connected  with  the  national  credit,  and  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  my  dominions. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  A  plan  has  been  formed,  by  my 
direction,  for  transporting  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  crouded  state  of  the  gaols 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  take 
such  farther  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  I 
trust  you  will  be  able  this  session  to  carry  into  effect  regulations 
for  the  ease  of  the  merchants^  and  for  siifiplifying  the  ^public 
accounts  in  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue ;  and  1  rely  upon 
the  uniform  colitinuance  of  your  exertions  in  pursuit  of  such  objects 
tts  may  tend  still  farther  to  improve  the  national  resources,  and  to 
promote  and  confirm  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  people.'' 

On  the  usual  address  being  moved  by  Lord  Compton  and  seconds 
$d  by  Mr,  Matthew  Montague> 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  declared,  .that  there  was  not  in  the  speech 
por  in  the  address  one  sentiment  which  he  did  not  fully  agree 
ivith,  nor  which  he  was  not  ready  to  avow.  Indeed,  he  should 
have  been  exceedingly  sorry  had  there  been  occasion  for  any 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  an  address  beginning  with  ex- 
pressions of  congratulation  to  his  majesty,  upon  an  event,  in 
the  failure  of  which  eyery  man,  of  every  party  and  description, 
both  within  and  without  those  walls,  must  be  of  one  and  the 
same  mind,  and  must  cordially  and  sincerely  join  in  the  most 
heart-felt  joy  and  satisfaction.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  that 
the  address  had  been  so  properly  worded,  that  it  did  not  call 
for  opposition  or  objection  of  any  sort,  since,  without  pledging 
-the  House  to  an  approbation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  or  to 
any  future  vote  upon  the  subject,  it  barely  returned  thanks  for 
his  majesty's  gi'acious  communication  of  the  fact,  and  pro- 
mised to  consider  it,  when  properly  before  the  House,  with 
the  attention  which  a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance  well 
Reserved* 

That  being  the  case,  and  as  from  the  subject  of  the  early 
part  of  the  address,  it  must  be  to  be  wished,  that  srcji  an  ad* 
dress  should  pass  nemine  contradicentej  he  assured  the  House 
he  would  not  object  to  it,  and  that,  in  all  jprobability,  he  should 
have  contented  himself  with  giving  his  sUeat  vote  on  the  quesk 
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tion  then  before  the  House,  had  not  something  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  and  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  address,  and  particularly  from  the  latter,  that 
looked  so  like  grasping  at  general  principles,  as  the  principles 
upon  which  the  commercial  treaty  was  to  be  maintained,  that 
he  thought  it  riecessai*y  to  rise  .then,  and  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  take  some  notice  of  those  principles,  which  he  would 
do  in  a  general  manner,  without  entering  at  all  into  detail 
upon  the  treaty,  which  he  was  well  aware  was  neither  properly 
before  the  House,  nor  then  under  discussion,  but  which  he 
would  give  his  sentiments  upon  at  a  fiiture  opportunity. 

The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  address,  and  the  honour- 
able  gentleman  who  seconded  it,  had  contrasted  the  uncer- 
tainty of  war  with  the  sohd  advantages  of  peace,  and  the  sub- 
tantial  benefits  of  commerce  with  the  destructive  means  of 
conquest,  as  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  this  country  had  ever  gone 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  extending  dominion^  or  gratifying  a  lust 
of  power,  and  art  inordinate  ambition.  The  fact,  he  declared 
was  iibtoriously  otherwise,  and  he  was  enough  of  an  English'* 
man  to  rise  in  vindication  of  his  country,  and  assert  in  that 
assembly,  «and  he  would  assert  the  same  in  an  assembly  ap* 
pointed  to  hear  the  cause  of  nations,  were  it  possible  for  such 
an  assembly  to  exist,  that  in  all  our  wars — all  our  latiS 
wars  at  least — this  country  had  not  gone  to  war  for  the  sake 
of  ambition,  nor  with  a  view  to  acquire  extension  of  dominion,, 
but  had  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  either  in  her  own  defence, 
or  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  liberties,  and  balance  of  powar 
of  Europe,  endangered  by  the  ov^r-weening  pride  of  France^ 
and  her  alarming  endeavours  to  grasp  at  tne  government  of 
all  the  European  powers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  This, 
any  one  who  looked  into  the  history  of  this  country,  wotild 
find  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case;  he  therefore  denied,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  any  insinuations  to  the  pre-' 
judice  of  this  country,  as  if  she  had  heretofore  gone  to  war  for 
the  mere  sake  of  triumph  and  of  conquest,  had  any,  the  small- 
est foxmdatioA  in  truth.  Every  man  knew>  that  peace  was 
preferable  to  war ;  commerce  preferable  to  conquest :  it  would 
be  highly  preposterous  to  advance  an  opposite  opinion ;  and 
upon  that  principle  had  the  government  of  this  country  been 
uniformly  conducted  for  the  last  century* 

After  dwelling  upon  these  points  for  some  time,  with  his 
usual  warmth  and  energy,  Mr.  For  adverted  to  the  treaty  with 
France,  upon  which,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  so  to  do^  until  the  treaty 
was  not  only  properly  before  the.  House,  but  until  he  had 
heard  from  bis  majesty's  ministers  a  full  explanation  of  the 
real  character  of  the  measure*   He  was  not  yet  aware  whether 
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it  was  to  be  oomidered  as  a  treaty  having  a  political  tendency, 
and  calculated  to  operate  in  the  manner  of  an  alliance  widi 
France^  or  whether  it  was  to  be  c<$nsidered  as  a  treaty  merely 
commercial,  and  as  having  no  other  dFect  than  the  establish*- 
ment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  king* 
dom*     In  one  or  other  of  these  lights  the  treaty  must  have 
been  made,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  lights  must  minis- 
t^s    mean  that  it  should  be  regarded ;  but,  then,  it  could 
be  coiusidered  in  one  of  these  lights  only,  and  not  in  both. 
One  of  them  must  be  denied,  and   the  other  avowed :  one 
defended  and  the  other  disclaimed.     Not  meaning  to  go  into 
the  treaty  then,  and  not  having  the  information  that  ministers 
possessed,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  say  which  of  the  two 
descripticms  was  the  proper  one ;  but  thus  much  he  was  wil- 
ling to  say  beforehand,  and  without  any  further  information 
on  the  subject;  namely,  that  he  should  be  much  better  pleased 
if  ministers  were  to  declare  that  they  meant  it  merely  as  a 
commercial  treaty,  and  that   France  understood  it  as  such, 
and  as  such  only*      In  that   case  ministers  would  have  t» 
prove,  that  it  did  not  provide  a  new  channel  c^  commerce  at 
the  expence  of  all  the  other  ancient  diiannels,  which  this  king- 
dom had  iong  been  in  possession  of,  and  which  had  been 
found  to  be  sources  of  commercial  wealth  and  prosperity.     li^ 
OB  the  other  hand,  ministers  avowed  that  the  treaty  was  meant 
as  a  political  measure,  and  that  they  had  in  view  that  sort  of 
connection  that  should  render  it  more  difficult  for  France 
and  this  country  to  go  to  war  than  heretofore,  they  then  would 
have  to  shew  strong  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  having 
pursued  and  concluded  a  measure  so  new  in  the  annals  of  this 
Gomitry,  and  of  such  infinite  magnitude  apd  importance. 

Mr.  Fox  todc  a  general  view  of  the  conduct  of  France  to* 
wards  this  country,  and  towards  all  the  powers  of  Europe* 
He  desired  it  to  be  remen^red,  that  France  had  only  chang- 
^ed  ber  means — not  her  end.  Her  ol^ect  had  uniformly  been 
the  same,  though  her  system  of  acting  was  different.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  the  aun  of  France  was  open 
and  avowed;  the  means  she  employed  to  attain  her  end,  o& 
fensive,  arrogant,  and  shameless.  She  had  seen  her  error^ 
and  acted  upcm  principles  of  a  wiser  policy ;  her  means  were 
now  more  mild,  more  amiable,  more  benevolent.  They  did  • 
her  humanity  credit;  they  aUured,  they  conciliated,  they 
worked  her  purpose  secredy,  hut  securdy.  Formerly,  op- 
pression and  power  were  her  en^nes;  engines  offensive  to 
all  who  beheld  their  unjuatifiame  exercise^  and  such  as 
could  not  &il  to  rouse  general  indignation,  and  animate  to 
Tesistaace  every*  powoer  that  had  a  spark  of  spirit,  of  gen^ 
xosity,  or  4^  goodaess  in  ita  coeqposidon.    Hence  the  weal: 
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found  advocates,  the  oppressed  protection;  and  hence  the 
daring  attempts  at  nniyersal  monarchy,  made  by  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  were  opposed,  baffled,  repelied,  and  frustrated. 
What  was  the  engine  with  which  France  operated  her  wished 
for  end  at  this.time?  Influence !  that  secret  and  almost  resist- 
less power;  that  power  with  which  ambition  gains  its  purpose, 
abnost  imperceptibly,  but  much  more  effectually  than  with 
any  other. 

At  this  time,  too,  it  ought,  Mr.  Fox  said,  to  be  held  in 
mind,  that  Louis  the  sixteenth  possessed  abundantly  more 
power  than  ever  Louis  the  fourteenth  could  boast  o^  ami  that 
superiority,  great  as  it  was,  would  in  all  probability,  be  con- 
siderably heightened  very  shortly.  At  such  a  moment  then, 
was  it  right  to  enter  into  a  connection  by  treaty  with  the 
christian  king  ?  How  was  it»  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  sup- 
posing that  there  were  in  this  country  some  meuvso  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  so  conscious  of  the 
eminence  of  power  which  France  had  lately  attained,  that 
they  sunk  before  it,  and,  lost  in  their  own  despondency, 
thought  it  right  for  us,  diminished  as  our  splendour  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  aggrandizement  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bour, to  seize  the  earliest  moment  of  making  terms  with 
her,  forming  a  connection  by  treaty,  and  by  that  means  artfully 
securing  a  claim  to  her  protection.  Far  was  it  from  him  to 
intend  to  charge  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
him,  the  present  chancellor  of  die  exchequer,  with  entertain- 
ing such  abject  opinions,  or  with  thinking  of  abandoning  all 
expectation  of  the  possibility  of  France  being  once  more  hum- 
bled ;  but,  he  was  persuaded  there  were  men  in  the  country, 
so  lost  to  the  memory  of  its  former  greatness,  as  to  feel  in  the 
manner  he  had  mentioned,  and  to  advise  and  act  upon  the 
littleness  of  their  own  minds. 

Having  put  this  forcibly,  Mr.  Fox  aAed  to  what  motives 
were  we  to  ascribe  the  sudden  civility  of  France  towards  us  ? 
Was  it  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  her  moderation  ?  Had 
she  entered  into  the  treaty  with  a  view  to  giv§  the  lie  to  the 
old  and  rooted  opinions  of  philosophy,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple inherent  in  human  nature  to  be  eager  to  acquire  more, 
in  proportion  as  a  great  deal  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  already  acquired?  Did  she  mean  to  clear  up 
her  character  at  once,  and  do.  away  the  libellous  dharge  so 
long  alleged  against  her,  that  she  was  actuated  by  overween- 
ing ambition,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  after  extension  of  power  ? 
Gforious  conduct,  if  such  was  its  principle  and  its  motive  I 
Matchless  self-denial!  to  abjure  the  acquirement  of  almost 
irresistilide  power,  when  it  waa  rendered  so  easy; 
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But,  could  fLay  man  in  his  senses  believe  in  the  splendid 
allusion  ?  Could  any  statesman  think  that  moderation,  at  a 
moment  when  moderation  seemed  least  necessary,  was  the 
real  and  true  motive  that  had  induced  France,  to  put  us  in  a 
state  that  had  the  appearance  of  rendering  all  future  hostili- 
ties betw/een  her  and  Great  Britain  almost  impossible  to  hap- 
pen ?  Let  those,  who  thought  so,  recollect,  that  paradoxical 
as  the  assertion  might  appear,  the  cabinet  of  France  had  been 
the -most  consistent  in  its  conduct  of  any  that  ever  existed. 
Notwithstanding  the  genius  and  character  of  the  French,  as 
a  people ;  notwithstanding  the  levity  of  their  manners,  the 
fickleness  of  their  minds,  the  constitutional  mutability  of  their 
conduct,  the  cabinet  of  France,  as  a  cabinet,  had  uniformly 
acted  upon  the  same  principle,  aiming  at  the  same  end,  and 
only  changing^  the  means  of  attaining  that  end,  as  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  and  as  the  suggestion  of  a  wiser  policy  dictated. 
If  ministers  supposed  that  France  acted  upon  a  principle  of 
sincerity  and  friendship  towards  us,  let  them  point  out  the 
proofs  of  that  friendship.  The  way  to  judge  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  those  with  whom  we  negotiate,  was  ilot,  he  said, 
by  looking  to  the  manner  of  their  neffociating  with  us,  but 
their  conduct  with  other  powers,  as  lar  as  it  regarded  our 
interests.  Ministers  might,  as  yet,  be  said  to  be  in  the  honey- 
moon of  their  connection  with  France.  Had  they,  during 
that  period,  felt  the  influence  of  France  greatly  operating  in 
our  favour  with  those  powers  with  whom  we  were  negociating 
treaties  ?  Did  it  manifest  itself  in  the  jcourt  of  Portugal,  in 
the  court  of  Spain,  or  in  the  court  of  Petersburgh  ?  Were 
the  Symptoms  of  it  strongly  traceable  at  any  one  of  these 
courts  ?  Where  else  was  a  i^mptom  of  it  to  be  found  ?  At 
this  time  France,  that  formerly  was  celebrated  for  having  the 
most  powerful  Brmy  of  any  European  nation,  had  an  army 
the  fourth  only  upon  the  continent ;  Prussia,  the  emperor,  and 
Russia,  had  much  greater  armies.  What  was  the  reason  of 
this  ?  The  reason  was  obvious.  France  relied  for  her  secu- 
rity on  other  means  of  defence — on  the  influence  she  pos» 
sessed  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  the  alliances  she 
had  formed.  Those  circumstances  enabled  her  to  diminish 
her  land  force,  to  reduce  her  army,  and  direct  all  her  attention 
to  her  marine.  Was  her  doing  so  a  favourable  symptom  to 
this  country?  Did- it  indicate  any  extraordinary  proportion 
of  partiality  towards  Great  Britain? 

The.  honourable  gentleman  who  had,  with  considerable 
ability  and  much  to  his  own  credit,  seconded  the  address, 
had  laid  down  a  position,  the  language  of  which  was  more 
elegant  thair  the  sentiment,  he  feared,  was  just.  He  had  said^ 
that  iu  abandoning  the  monopoly  of  our  trade  with  America^ 
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and  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  France,  we  gave 
up  a  precarious  and  ill-paid  annuity,  for.  a  fee  simple,  with 
prompt  and  constant  payment.      The  expression  was  cap- 
tivating, and  the  style  of  it  b^utiful ;  no.  wonder,   therefore, 
that  the  House  appeared  to  feel  it,  and  gave  tokens  of  their 
satisfaction.     But,  was  the  position  true  ?     Could  the  benefits 
that  might  result  from  our  commercial  intercourse,   whatever 
they  might  turn  out,  be  compared  to  a  fee  simple,  with  prompt 
payment  ?     Surely  not.     What  was  to  ensure  us  the  stability 
and  permanency  of  peace  ?   A  commercial  treaty  with  France  ? 
No  means,  Mr.  Fox  said,  appeared  to  him  less  likely  to  pro- 
cure such  an  effect.     Instead  of  a  fee  simple  with  constant 
.payment,  the  more  apt  comparison  would  be.  an  annuity,  the 
payment  of  which  was  liable  to  frequent  interruption.     Did 
history  encourage  us  to  expect  a  long  duration  of  peace;^  or 
.were  we  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  France,  from  her  pre- 
sent enjoyment  of  uncommon  power,  was  therefore  less  likely 
to  break  with  us?     Let  former  precedents  teach  a  better  pni- 
dence.     Refer  to  the  records  of  the  best  and  most  authentic 
historians,  and  it  would  be  found  that  France  was  most  in- 
clined to  preserve  peace,  when  she  w^s  most  humiliated  and 
degraded.     This  country  had.be^n  often  charged  with  having 
.  borne  herself  arrogantly  and  dictatorially  after  the  close  of  a* 
triumphant  war;     but  had  it  ever  been  said,   that  success 
checked  the  pride,  or  reduced  the  overweening  amlHtion  of 
.France  ?     Past  experience  proved,  that  whenever  Jrance  saw 
this  country  weak,  and  thought  her  incapable  of  effectually 
resisting,  she  seized  the  opportunity,  and  aimed  at  effecting 
her  long-desired  destruction.     What  prompted  her  to  com- 
-mence  her  hostile  attacks  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  pre- 
.  ceding  the  last  ?     The  occasion  was  flattering,  it  promised  easy 
success,,  and  the  opportunity. was  irresistible.     A  similar  op- 
portunity would,  doubtless,  produce  similar  consequences.     It 
•was  idle,  therefore,   to  suppose  that  France,  who  had  really 
had  such  frequent  reason  to  consider  Great  Britain  as  her 
most  powerful  rival,  and  had  received  so  many  checks  from 
.^  her,  that  she  had  lone  wished  to  annihilate  her  as  a  state 
whose  enmity  was  to  be  dreaded,  would  all  of  a  suddoi  for- 
get her  resentment,  and,  just  at  that  moment  when  there  a^ 
peared  to  be  the  least  rational,  motive  to  prompt  her,  aban- 
.don  a  purpose  she  had  long  and  uniformly  endea,voured,  to 
.atchieve. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously 

pleased  to  declare  in  his' speech,  that:  a  copy  of  the  treaty 

should  be  laid  before  the  House.     That  instrument  alone,  he 

believed,  would  neither  enaUe  the  House  nor  hiijiself  to  form 

,'jmy  decision  upon  the  propriety  of  the  treaty.      Before  the 
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House  conld  justify  any  vote  upon  the  subject,  they  would 
undoubtedly  expect  to  hear  from  his  majesty's  minister^ 
the  statd  of  the  various  other  treaties  at  this  time  n^o»- 
ciating.  At  present,  there  were  more  in  agitation  than 
.  this  country  perhaps  ever  had  at  one  time  before  —  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  trea^ 
with  Portugal.  As  ministers  had,  a  twelvem<mth  aga^ 
boasted  of  the  facility  with^  which  the  treaty  with  Russia 
might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  presumed,  that  it  either 
was  concluded,  or  so  near  conclusion,  that  it  might  fidrly  be 
considered  the  same  as  concluded ;  he  would  therefore  say 
nothing  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  it  was  material 
to  know  in  what  situation  the  treaty  with  Portugal  stood* 
Perhaps  the  present  treaty  with  France  virtually  annulled 
and  abrogated  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  commonly  known 
i)y  the  name  of  the  Methuen  treaty.  It  was  also  important 
to  know  how  the  treaty  stood  with  Spain ;  because,  if  the 
House  meant  to  act  as  statesmen  on  the  occasion,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  come  to  any  warrantable  decision  respect- 
ing the  treaty  with  France,  without  being  fully  apprized  of 
the  relative  situatiim  of  every  other  existing  treaty,  or  treaty 
that  was' at  present  negociating. 

In  order  more  strikingly  to  elucidate  this  argument,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that  possiUy  the  present  connection  with  France  m%ht 
operate  to  the  destruction  of  all  our  former  connections, 
^th  other  powers  so  fer,  that  when,  at  a  foture  period^ 
France  ihight  think  it  worth  her  while  to  break  with  us,  we 
should  find  ourselves  destitute  of  friends,  and  univetBaily 
abandoned.  Two  years,  he  observed,  had  been  given  in  the 
definitive  trei^y,  as  the  period,  by  the  end  of  whidi  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  was  obliged  to  be  concluded^ 
cfearly  that  ministers  miffht  have* time  to  look  about  them,  to 
see  how  old  treaties  stood  with  other  powers,  and  to  conclude 
such  new  ones  as  appeared  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  in*-* 
terest  of  Great  Britain,  before  they  entered  into  aay  treaty 
with  France. 

He  sdd,  he  might  possibly  be  misrepresented  both  at 
home  and  abroad^  as  a  man  so  &r  prepossessed  by  illiberal  and 
vulgar  prgudices  against  France^  as  to  wiA  iiever  to  entar 
into  any  connection  with  her.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he  should 
^ot  easily  feiget  that  those  prgudices  atfainst  France,  and 
that  jealousy,  which  had  for  years  prevailed,  of  her  araytion, 
had  been  productive  of  no  bad  oonsequeDces  to  this  country ; 
on  Ae  ctmtttLTfy.  thai  the  wai«  grounded  on  our  alacms  at  her 
stretehes  aftor  inordinate  potrer,  and  the  jealou&y  whidi  we 
had  entertained  of  h^dedme  to  oin^rtum  the  bidirace  of  power 
In  £urc9>ey  had  aiade  t^s  csoimtiy  great  and  i^orioss.    He 
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•direrted  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  talked  of  thfe  bugbear 
which  the  ministers  of  that  day  had  set  up  to  frighten  the  people 
into  a  belief  that  peace  was  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  the 
probability  of  the  House  of  Austria  requiring  an  improper 
share  of  power.  He  alluded  also  to  the  circumstances  that 
characterised  the  history  of  Holland,  and  its  present  situation 
and  future  prospects. 

Speaking  of  the  convention  with  Spain,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  said  he  did  not  see, 
nor  could  he  admit  the  necessity*  for  entering  into  any  such 
convention :  that  the  article  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  and 
had  ever  appeared  so  to  him,  though  he  was  aware  there 
had  been  some  doubts  stated  respecting  its  proper  construc- 
tion :  that  the  country  to  be  evacuated  under  the  convention 
was  a  part  of  the  Musquito  coast,  that  never  had,  before  the 
treaty,  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  l^ain ; 
and  that  instead  of  being  a  mere  spot  for  the  cutting  of  log- 
wood, it  was  aa  actual  British  colony.  To  oblige  the  hiha« 
bitants  and  settlers,  therefore,  to  evacuate  it  by  February, 
would  be  an  act  of  the  most  horrible  injustice,  because  it 
would  be  to  oblige  them  to  quit  their  possessions  before  they 
could  reap  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  which  must,  in  that 
case  be  left  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Fox  descanted  upon  this 
for  a  considerable  tin^e,  and  asked,  for  what  purpose  such  a 
cession  could  have  been  made  ?  He  should  have  supposed, 
he  said,  that  if  England  had  a  treaty  in  hand  with  the  court 
cf  Madrif^  and  a  cession  to  make  which  that  court  was  desi- 
roos  of  having  made  to  her,  it  would  have  been  political  to 
have  held  back  the  boon  that  Spain  was  anxious  to  obtain,  till 
after  the  olgects  of  our  wishes,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty 
negociating^  were  complied  with.  Possibly,  the  cession  was 
made  before  hand,  in  order  to  put  Spain  in  a  humour  to 
grant  us  what  we  wanted  with  the  greater  cheerfulness. 

After  animadverting  upon  this  matter  with  obvious  irony, 
and  toiichii^  upon  a  variety  of  particular  points,  to  which 
the  treaty  with  France  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  natural  and 
necessary  reference  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  joined  most 
heartily  in  the  congratulation  of  his  majesty,  on  an  events 
which  nothing  but  the  phrenzy  of  a  lunatic  could  have  induced^ 
and  which  it  became  the  diaracter  of  the  nation  to  act  upon^ 
exactly  as  they  had  done*  Having  mentioned  this  in  a  style 
that  spoke  the  master  of  the  art  of  oratory^  and  intreated  the 
plirdon  of  the  House  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  their 
tinie,  which  he  declared  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repel  the  French  mode  of  talking 
that  had  fidlea  from  the  noble  lord  who  mc^ved,  aiul  the  ho- 
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nourable  gentleman  who  seconded  tM e  address,  and  to  rescue 
,  the  nation  from  being  thought  liable  to  such  reflections,  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  giving  an  aflirmative  to  the  address. 


Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France; 

Tehraary  2. 

MR.  Pitt  having  given  notice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with  France  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  1 2th  instant.  Mr.  Fox  said  he 
thought  the  day  Aiuch  too  early ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  amazed 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  think  of  naming  it. 
Lord  George  Cavendish  intimated,  that  as  the  treaty  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  in  as  much  as  it  deranged  all  our  ancient  and 
established  treaties  of  commerce  with  other  countries,  a  call  of  the 
House  might  be  proper.  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  although  sincerely 
anxious  to  have  so  important  a  subject  investigated  before  the  ful- 
lest assembly  possible,  yet  he  believed,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  suggestion,  that  he  should  be  justified  'in  siving  it  his 
negative.  In  short,  he  looked  upon  the  suggestion  in  no  other 
light,  but  as  an  artifice  to  delay  tne  consideration  9f  a  subject,  on 
which  reason  and  sound  policy  required  a  speedy  determination. 
If  a  call  of  the  House  were  really  necessary,^  what  eitcuse  could 
be  made  by  the  noble  lord,  or  any  of  his  friends,  for  having  delayed 
it  so  long  ?  Was  it,  that,  until  the  present  moment,  they-  had 
never  considered  the  French  treaty  as  an  object  of  sufficiait  im- 
portance to  justify  a  call  of  the  House  ?  or  would  they  pretend  to 
vay,  that  they  had  never  known,  until  now,  that  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  bring  it  forward  as  early  in  the 
session  as  possible  ?  He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  lord  of 
the  expressions  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  who 
sat  near  him  on  a  former  day,  **  that  the  pending  treaty  had  given 
rise  to  so  many  speculations,  and  had  so  materially  affected  the  ope- 
rations of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  that  k  beigaiQe  highly 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  possible,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  that  suspense  which  its  present  unfinished  state 
must  necessarily  give  rise  to,  and  a  continuance  of  which  must  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  concerned." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  with  ereat  wdrmtb  to  declare,  that  he  never 
would  consent  that  tne  House  was.  to  neglect  its  duty  to  the 
country,  and  g6  precipitately  into  the  consideration  of  a  mea* 
sure  of  great  national  importance,  because  any  set  of  mea 
whatever,  hokevei*  respectable  their  characters,  however  nu- 
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merous  their  description,  had  thought  proper  to  run  before^ 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  enter  into  speculations  which 
they  were  by  no  means  warranted  to  risque  engaging  in.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded  to  what  nad  fallen 
irom  him  on  a  former  day,  as  if  he  had  called  for  a  precipitate . 
and  hasty  discussion  of  thetreaty ;  whereas,  what h/e  hadsaid,  was 
not  that  because  any  set  of  men  had  rashly  speculated  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  treaty  before  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  the  deliberation  of  the  House  ought  therefore . 
to  be  accderated,  but  that  whenever  the  House  had  delibe- 
rated upon  it,  and  passed  a  vote  of  approbation —should  such 
a  vote  pass  — it  was  their  indispensable  duty  to  proceed  to  the . 
carrying  it  into  execution  with  all  possible  celerity,  in  order 
to  realize  those  speculations,  that  the  vote  and  sanction  of  the 
House  might,  as  it  were,  have  authorised  and  encouraged. 
It  was  the  execution  and  not  the  deliberation,  that  he  wished . 
to  have  hastened,  and  therefore,  when  the  right  honourable 
ffentleman  thought  proper  to  quote  what  he  had  said  on  any 
%rmer  day,  he  wished  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  quote  him 
with  something  like  correctness.     It  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  administration  to  be  preci- 
pitate in  deliberation,  and  lingering  in  execution*     In  most 
of  his  measures  he  had  been  hasty  in  coming  to  the  decision 
of  a  vote,  and  he  had  almost  as  often  had  occasion  to  lament, 
the  want  of  gi'eater  deliberation ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ever  been 
equally  prqpfipt  to  carry  the  vote  into  execution  after  it  had 
passed.     With  regard  to  the  call  of  the  House  suggested  by 
his  noble  friend,  he  was  astonished  at  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  objecting  to  it     A  call  of  the  House. had  some- 
times been  vexatiously  made,  but  it  had  scarcely  ever  been 
refused  when  desired  by  any  member.     That  it  was  now  in 
common  decency  proper,   who  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny  ?     A  measure  more  novel,  or  more  important,  had  per- 
haps never  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.     The . 
right  honourable  gentleman  told  them  himself  the  measure, 
was  important ;  the  House  knew  it  to  be  important ;  the  whole 
country  felt  it  to  be  important.     Would  the  business,  did  the . 
right  honourable  gentleman  think,  derive  a  grace  in  the. eyes 
of  foreign  courts,  from  its  being  there  known  to  have  been 
rashly  and  precipitately  brought  on,  and  that  a  call  of  the. 
House,  a  thing  usual  in  cases  of  infinitely  less  magnitude,  had 
been  refused  ?  There  was  spmething  so  ungracious  in  a  refusal, 
that  he  was  astonished  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
hazard  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  ridiculed  the  idea  of  procrastinating  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  more  serious  delibera« 
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tion.  It  was  in  fact  only  an  affectation  of  deliberation,  for  it  was 
nothing  more  than  putting  off,  a3  long  as  possible,  the  time 
for  beginning  to  deliberate,  which,  in  effect,  was  the  sure  way  to 
render  their  deliberations  short  and  sudden — ^  it  was  like  takinap 
time  to  deliberate  previous  to  deliberation,  and  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  notion  of  a  man  falling  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  thinking 
of  nothing. 

Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  he  never  had  dreamt  of  arguing  in 
the  illogiea),  nonsensical^  and  absurd  manner  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  ascribed  to  him ;   though  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  on  a  former  day  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  so  represented  him  to  have  argued ;  but  that 
misrepresentation  had  been  so  ably  and  so  completely  cor- 
rected and  cleared  up  by  two  of  his  honourable  friend*,  (Mr. 
Francis  and  Mr.  Burke)  that  Tie  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
on  that  day  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  explanation  him* 
self.     Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  bad  argument  for  him  to 
have  used,  had  he  urged  the  necessity  of  precipitating  the  de~ 
liberation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  in  the  very 
same  speech  in  which  he  was  maintaining,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  House  to  be  competent  to  decide  on  that  treaty, 
unless  they  previously  had  submitted  to  them,  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  our  trade  with  Portugal,  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  it  was  likely  to  stand  hereafter.  With  regard  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  quibble,  that  if  the  oay  of  deli-' 
beration  was  deferred,  the  House  would  be  in  the  state  of  a 
man,  who  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  thinking  ofnothine»  ► 
in  the  interval  of  the  delay,  he  heither  thought  the  sort  of  d- 
lusion  very  decent  to  use  within  those  walls,  nor  was  it  at  all 
respectful  to  the  House,  talking  of  them  generally,  to  apply 
such  an  allusion  to  them.     The  right  honourable  ^ntleman 
was  welcome  to  apply  such  allusions  to  him  personally,  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  House,  a  little  more  decency  and  respect  was 
due.     Did  he  believe  that  the  House,  because  they  at  any 
time  postponed  the  deliberation  of  any  measure  of  great  na- 
tional importance,  from  one  day  to  another,  **  thought  of  no- 
thing^' in  the  interval  ?   Was  it  a  fact,  that  gentlemen  so  far 
lost  sight  of  and  n^lected  their  duty,  as  not  to  prepare  them- 
selves without  doors  for  the  discussion  of  great  questions  to  be 
decided  in  parliament  ?    Many  measures  were  of  a  nature,  to 
the  proper  consideration  of  which,  few  of  the  members  of  that 
House  were  competent.     Questions  of  commerce  and  trad^ 
snore  especially,  were  questions,  whi^h  members  of  parlia? 
ment,  generally  speaking,  were  not  quite  so  well  informed 
upon  as  other  persons.     Before  gentlemen,  therefore,   could 
ilnake  up  their  ininds  to  the  proper  vote  they  ought  to  give  osv 
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the  treaty)  they  must  inform  themselves  by  conversing  with 
those  whose  avocations  and  professions  enabled  them  to  be 
more  conversant  with  commercial  subjects.     As  to  the  day  of 
deliberation  being  desired  to  be  procrastinated,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessary procrastination,  and  not  as  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  called  it,  ^'  an  affectation  of  deliberation, .  and  a 
mere  putting  off  the  day  of  beginning  to  discuss  the  treaty.'* 
What  was  the  day  ?   Perhaps  the  debate  might  be  of  so  much 
length  as  to  be  adjourned,  and  so  occupy  two  days  or  more. 
3tiu  it  would  be  but  a  single  debate,  and  would  all  be  de- 
cided by  a  single  vota     Would  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, therefore,  contend,  that  too  much  reasonable  time  could 
be  taken  in  order  to  enable  gentlemen  to  examine  a  question  of 
so  much  novelty,  and  such  acknowledged  importance,  before 
they  came  ultimately  to  decide  upon  it  by  their  vote  ?    If  the 
argument  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  alone  was  a  greater  motive  to  cause  a 
fuU  attendance  than  any  call  of  the  House,  were  a  sound  otie» 
upon  that  principle^  all  the  calls  of  the  House  that  had  hi-< 
therto  taken  place,  had  been  idle  and  absurd. 


Februa$y  5. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itsdf  intQ 
a  committee  on  that  day  sevennight,  to  take  into  consideration 
that  part  of  the  king's  speech  whidi  related  to  the  treaty  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  with  France,  Lord  George  Cavendish  said, 
uiat  thinking  that  on  a  discussion  so  truly  important,  there  should 
be  the  fuUest  possible  attendance  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  his  design  to  move  for  a  call  of  the  House..  He  wished 
to  do  this  in  order ;  but  the  motion  now  made  by  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  precluded  him.  The  period  was  too  short  for  a 
call.  He  must  therefore  move  an  amendment,  by  substituting  the 
words,  "  this  day  fortnight''  for  <<  this  day  se'nni^ht/'  and  then  he 
should  follow  the  motion  thus  amended  by  a  motion  for  a  call  of 
the  House.    The  Speaker  having  stated  the  question, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,,  and  remarked  that  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  opportunities  which  had  arisen  to  confirm  his  idea» 
that  the  disposition  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
,  the  exchequer  was  sanguine  even  to  excess,  he  felt  a>  slighter 
d^^ree  of  astonishment  at  discovering  that  on  this,  as  on  other 
important  topics,  he  should  violently  urge  on  the  House  to 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty.  But  the  same  experience 
which  he  in  common  with  other  members  had  of  the  oonse- 
quences  of  rashly  filling  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  right  ho* 
aourable  genftleman  in  this  respect,  prevented  1^  from  rea- 
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dily  believing  that  the  House  would  go  rashly  with  him  into  a 
discussion,  so  novel  in  its  quality,  and  so  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences either  good  or  the  contrary.  It  was  a  new  system, 
in  which  not  only  the  established  doctrines  of  our  forefathers 
were  departed  from,  but  by  which  the  great  and  most  essen- 
tial principles  in  our  commerce,  principles  which,  whether 
wise  or  erroneous,  had  made  us  opulent,  were  to  be  com- 
pletely changed.  Surely,  a  system  affecting  thus  our  com- 
merce in  its  most  vital  parts,  affecting  our  most  intimate  and 
^advantageous  connections,  and  which,  though  it  held  out 
present  profit  to  certain  branches  of  our  manufactures, 
threatened,  according  to  some  opinions,  ultimate  and  final 
loss  to  them  all,  if  to  be  admitted  at  all,  was  a  system  only  * 
to  be  admitted  afler  the  most  serious  and  deliberate  discussion. 
What  must  be  the  consequences  to  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion—  what  to  the  dignity  of  their  proceedings,  if  they 
should  suffer  this  business  to  go  forth  from  tl^ir  hands,  ac- 
cepted on  bad  grounds,  partially  staged  and  not  thoroughly 
imderstood  ? 

There  was  one  thing  particular  in   this  treaty  —  one  iti 
which  it  differed  from  ail  that  ever  went  before  it,  and  which 
tended  very  much  to  strengthen  the  argument  for  a  serious  de- 
liberation —  and  that  was,  that  we  must  take  it  all  or  none. 
It  was  not  a  measure,  into  the  detail  of  which  the  House  could 
enter  with  the  precaution  incident  to  other  topics,  of  adopting 
only  what  part  they- liked.     They  must  adopt  and  embrace 
the  whole  of  die  system,  or  reject  it  all.     On  this  occasion, 
though  he  would  not  be  construed  to  say,  that  the  general 
vote  given  by  the  House  would  preclude  them  from  going  into 
the  detail,  still  there  was  in  this  measure  something  essen- 
tially difftrent  from  most  questions;  for  their  going  into  a 
committee  on  that  day  se'hnight,  as  they  were  desired  to  do,  ^ 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  their  deliberation 
— but,  on  that  first  discussion,  the  opinion  of  the  House  was* 
I  to  be  called  for,  he  supposed,  to  the  general  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  treaty.      It  was,  therefore,  highly  incum- 
bent on  them  that  they  should  have  time  maturely  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  a  vote  which  was  to  have  so  much  effect 
on  the  final  discussion  of  the  subject.     An  occurrence  had 
arisen,  the  memory  of  which  ought  to  influence  the  House  ■ 
on  the  present  occasion — the  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce with  Ireland:  that  treaty  which  was  better  known  to 
the  House  by  the  Irish  name  of  the-  Irish  propositions.     On 
that  subject,  as  on  the  present,  the  right  honourable  gentle-' 
man  deprecated  delay.     He  objected  to  the  arguments  of  those ' 
who  recommended  to  him  time  and  thought.     He  desired » 
tlven,  as  now,   to  hurry  them  on  without  consideration -*«' 
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without  time  for  \  inquiry — or  for  collecting  the  opinions  of 
those  who  were  the  most  able  to  judge  of  me  expediency  of 
the  measure.  Ought  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
be  thankful  to  the  House  for  not  yielding  to  his  rash  propo- 
sals? For  what  must  have  been  the  consequences  to  this 
country  if  the  propositions  had  passed  in  the  undigested  shape 
in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  brought  them  into 
parliftment,  and  pressed  them  on  its  acceptance  ?  All  the  dan« 
gers  would  have  been  incurred  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  afterwards  so  forcibly  enumerated.  For- 
tunate for  the  country  was  the  wise  caution  of  the  House  in 
that  instance — fortunate  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself — fortunate,  indeed,  had  been  his  failing  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  pursuits,  when  he  has  been  rescued  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  from  the  dangers  of  his  own  rashness  ! . 
Never  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man been  more  apparent  than  when  he  had  been  unwillingly 
brought  to  delay  the  discussion  of  his  hasty  projects ;  and  when 
the  good  sense  and  sober  judgment  of  the  House  had  snatched 
him  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  sanguine  measures.  It  was 
not  only  in  the  instance  of  the'  Irish  propositions  that  he  had 
been  thus  fortunately  checked.  He  had  also  brought  in  a 
plan  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  America,  and  that  would 
admit  oi  no  possible  delay.  The  House  however,  had  taught 
him  the  rashness  of  the  proceeding;  and  that  bill  he  never 
brought  again  into  the  House.  On  that  subject  he  had  been 
made  completely  to  change  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  the 
lights  which  he  received  by  prudent  delay. 

The.  House  would  please  to  consider  the  size  of  the  object 
which  they  were  thus  required  without  the  necessary  infor- 
mation being  granted,  and  without  even  providing  for  a  full 
attendance  of  members,  by  a  call  of  the  House,  decidedly 
to  investigate.  They  were  to  consider  its  influence  on  ail 
that  was  great  in  the  features  of  their  general  commerce  — 
in  the  principles  under  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that 
commerce  had  flourished  —  and  in  its  power  over  their  con- 
nections* with  other  states,  and  particularly  Portugal.  He 
must  still  urge  how  greatly  he  felt  himself  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  our  connection  vnm  that  power.  He  was  not  convinced  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  England  to  enter  into  a  commercial  connec- 
tion with  France,  unless  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  such 
a  connection  >yas  in  no  wise  to  afiect  our  valuable  connection 
with  Portugal.  What  wfls  the  alternative  of  this  treaty  ?  If 
there  was  to  be  no  sacrifice  of  the  revenue  arising  from  wine, 
there  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  Methuen  treaty.  If  the 
Methuen  treaty  was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  then  there  was  to  be 
A  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  the  article  of  wines  only,  to  the 
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amount  of  between  150  and  2oo,oooL  a  year.  He  sotAj 
should  not,  in  spite  of  this  immense  loss,  hesitate  a  moment,  if 
the  necessi^  of  the  alternative  was  apparent,  which  side  to 
take ;  for  tne  Methuen  treaty  had  justly  been  considered  as 
the  commercial  idol  of  England.  There  were  extravagant 
rumours  out  of  doors,  if  they  were  to  listen  to  all  the  extrava* 
gant  rumourg  circulated  concerning  the  Portugal  trade  —  that 
it  had  fallen  off,  and  that  it  was /Uo  longer  to  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  as  formerly.  But  to  tnese  rumours  he  could  give  no 
ear ;  and  the  House  ought  certainly  to  know  the  precise  state  of 
Ae  trade.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  called  upon  to  act  in 
the  dark.  The  question,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  Portugal  to 
England  went,  bore  three  faces  —  They  were,  first,  to  con- 
sider the  French  treaty  either  under  the  idea  that  die  duties 
on  Portugal  wines  were  to  be  lowered ;  or,  second,  that  the 
Methuen  treaty  was  to  be  sacrificed ;  or,  third,  that  there  was 
a  negotiation  pending.  In  which  of  these  ikces  was  he  to 
consider  the  jPortugal  trade  while  discussing  the  French 
treaty  ?  It  surely  ought  to  be  cleanly  and  fully  explained 
to  the  House,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  come  to  thi« 
decision. 

Another  circumstance  most  forcibly  demanded  considera- 
tion.    A  convention  had  been  exchanged,  and  at  length  ra* 
tified  —  and  this  convention  was  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the 
treaty,  nay,  was  in  some  respects  so  totally  dissimilar,  that  one 
might  have  conceived  it  as  possible  to  decide  on  the  merits.  (^ 
the  Irish  propositions  in  their  last  shape,  from  having  read 
those  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  first  brought  in, 
as  to  form  a  clear  and  conclusive  judgment  of  the  convention 
from  having  read  the  treaty.     The  convention  which  gentle* 
men  had  only  received  that  day,  contained  adjustments  of 
duties,  and  an  arrangement  of  different  articles  of  hardware, 
which  were  all  so  huddled  together  in  the  treaty,  that  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  manufacturers  and  traders  would  be  puzzled 
to  decide  at  once  on  its  precise  merits.     A  fortnight  only  was 
desired.    Surely  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  h% 
^rious  in  objecting  to  a  period  so  short     What  did  he  fear, 
Or  what  could  he  possibly  have  to  fear  from  the  delay  f   He 
had  insinuated  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  anxious 
for  the  completion  of  the  treaty.      If  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  for  the  treaty,  surely  he  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  delay.     If  their  approbation  of  it  was  well-founded^ 
deliberation  would  only  fix  them  iii  their  opinions  more 
thoroughly;  but  if  he  suspected  that  they  were  loud  in  their 
praise  more  from  the  novelty  of  the  object  than  from  their 
conviction  of  its  merits;  that  they  had,  like  himself  taken.it 
up  hastily,  and  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  a  French- 1 
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Uon,  or  tempted  by  the  view  of  immodtate  profit,  had  not 
taken  time  to  sit  down  and  thoroughly  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  case ;  then,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  as  a  temporiser  might  be  right.     He  snatched  at 
the  seasonable  moment  to  catch  the  transitory  breath  of  their 
praise;  and  seized  on  their  delusion  to  betray  them  into  his 
toil.     But  he  could  not  think  so  poorly  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.     He  surely  could  not   be  content  with   a 
triumph  so  obtained.     A  triumph  of  this  kind  he  might  have 
had,  in  the  fullest  measure  of  national  deUrium,  ix  he  had 
pushed  the  nation  to  a  question  on  the  treaty  eight  days  after 
its  publication.     There  were  a  sort  of  people  to  whom,  in 
every  instance,  novelty  was  attraction.     If  a  measure  had  the 
merit  of  being  new  and  glittering,  they  were  soothed  by  its  ap- 
pearance, and  for  a  time  became  subject  to  its  fascination. 
But  this  was  a  sort  of  magic  easily  broken.     It  endured  no 
longer  than  the  novelty  itself,  and  a  rational  estimate  pro- 
ceeding from  cool  inquiry  followed  the  momentary  intoxica- 
tion oi  the  senses.     Surely  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
could  find  no  true  enjoyment  in  any  other  than  the  triumph 
which  should  proceed  from  the  concurring  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, seriously  and  deliberately  pronounced  in  &vour  of  the 
treaty  which  he  had  negociated.     He  must  revolt  from  a  tri- 
umph obtained  over  delusion  and  error.     And  while  he  thus 
earnestly  requested  time,  he  must  again  recall  the  memorable 
circumstance  of  the  Irish  propositions.     What  was  the  case 
there  ?  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  intreated 
to  allow  time  for  inquiry,  and  for  collecting  the  sense  of  the 
people,  he  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  table,  and  inquired 
what  petitions  there  were,  on  it      What  was  the  conse«, 

auence  of  this  ?  The  manufiusturing  bodies  in  every  part  of 
le  country,  gave  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  petitions 
in  sufficient  number  -^  they  gave  him  the  most  convincing 
proof,  not  only  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  but  that  he  was  wrong  in  every  article  of  his  scheme. 
From  these  gentlemen  the  House  had  also  gained  a  complete 
treatise  on  manufacture  and  commerce  —  a  treatise  whichj^ 
though  given  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  treaty,  was  equallv  ap- 
plicable to  the  French  treaty,  and  would  for  ever  be  referred 
to  and  respected  in  everv  case  of  commercial  discussion. 

He  should  now  beg  leave  to  caution  the  House  against 
entering  rashly  into  me  first  discussion,  becauiie  their  fir^t 
opinion  delivered  on  the  treaty  was  so  material  It  was  |iot| 
withthis  as  with  the  Irish  treaty — they  had  no  parliao^nt,  jea^ 
lous  of  the  constitution,  Mke  themselves,  to  revise  what  tbs^ 
might  do.  He  had  been  said  to  have  delivered  very  &ee 
opioiona  about  French  perfidy^  md  gwliaps  he  iM^aot 
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think  tliat  nation  the  most  faithfiil  in  their  political  contracts 
of  any  people  in  Europe;  but  he  never  had  said  that  they 
were  so  treacherous  -r-  that  they  were  so  unobservant  of  their 
public  faith,  —  that  if  the  British  parliament  were  to  in- 
sert some  small  passage  into  the  treaty  di£Perent  from  the 
present  letter  of  it,  they  would  reject  the  whole.  The  Irish 
did  this :  a  clause  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  had 
the  good  luck  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, and  they,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  thinking 
man,  rejected  the  whole  scheme;  but,  in  this  instance,  we 
had  no  such  good  fortune  to  expect,  and  therefore  parliament 
should  be  more  cautious  how  they  suffered  a  thing  to  pass, 
which,  once  out  of  their  hands,  was  not  likely  to  meet  its 
doom  elsewhere.  Such  sentiments  as  he  had  now  expressed, 
would,  he  was  convinced,  entirely  bear  him  out  in  voting  for 
the  amendment;  and  the  more  particularly,  as  the  consequence 
of  its  passing  would  be  a  full  House,  and  its  natural  result,  a 
close  investigation  of  a  subject,  than  which  few,  if  any,  were 
superior  in  importance. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by 
213  against  89.    The  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House  was  Kfler-^ 
wards  put,  and  r^ected  without  a  division. 


February  9. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  assure  the 
House,  that  he  should  trespass  but  a  short  time  upon  their 
patience,  as  the  documents  for  which  he  meant,  to  move, 
went  merely  to  the  situation  of  our  present,  and  the  probable 
state  of  our  future  trade  with  Portugal ;  which  though  an 
object  essentially  necessary  to  be  known  in  that  House,  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  yet,  as  far  as  it  opened  a  field  for  ar- 
gument, could  only  be  considered  in  one  of  these  two  points  of 
vi^w,  viz.  whether  before  we  had  entered  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with^  new  customer,  we  had  taken  care  to  secure  our 
connection  with  an  old  and  valuable  one ;  or  in  case  of  not 
having  done  so,  whether  having  made  a  treaty  with  France 
we  were  likely  to  keep  our  connection  with  Portugal,  our  old 
customer,  if  the  treaty  was  to  be  commercially  considered ; 
our  old  ally,  if  the  treaty  was  to  be  considered  politically ;  or 
solely  trusted  to  putting  ourselves  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
France,  both  as  a  customer,  and  —  not  an  ally,  for  that  she 
oertainly  could  not  be  called,  but  as  &  new  political  friend. 

These  were  the  heads  under  which  every  argument  upon 
the  subject  must  range;  and  the  better  to  make  himself  under-  • 
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Stood  by  the  House,  he  would  point  out  the  three  periods  of 
time,  at  which  the  treaty  with  Portugal  could  alone  have  been 

.  made,  but  at  each  of  which  periods  undoubtedly,  there  was  a 
material  difference  in  point  of  ease  and  advantage*  The  first 
of  these  periods  was,  that  of'all  others,  most  desirable,  because 
it  must  have  been  free  from  every  imputation,  either  on  the 
score  of  impolicy  or  suspicion  of  any  kind  whatever;  the  last 
of  the  three  periods  was  certainly  open  to  a  proporticm  of  sus« 
plcion,  but  he  really  thought,  that  though  some  suspicion  might 
at  first  attach  to  it,  in  a  very  short  time  that  might  be  done 
away :  but  there  was  betweeur  these  two  periods,  an  intermediate 
period  of  a  very  doubtful  and  suspicious  nature  indeed^  and  that 

•  of  all  others  was  the  most  objectionable.  The  period  most 
advantageous  of  the  three,  obviously  was,  that  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  France.  Had  a  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal been  secured  and  settled  at  that  moment,  it  would  have 
manifested  a  fairness  and  a  decency  on  our  part  to  an  old  ally; 
and  it  would  have  exhibited  a  good  example  of  the  dignity  of 
this  country,  by  shewing,  that  before  we  enter  into  new  trfea^ 
ties,  of  sought  for  new  friends,  we  took  care  to  secure  the 

' '  continuance  of  our  old  connections.  At  that  time,  therefore^ 
Jn^his  mind,  the  treaty  with  the  court  of  Lisbon  ought  to  have 
been  adjusted,  because  he  never  could  be  brought  to  admit, 
that  our  commercial  connection  with  Portugal  ought  to  be 
blended  with,  or  make  any  part  of  the  measure  of  a  com- 
xnerciid  treaty  with  France^  though  the  convc^rse  of  the  pno- 
position  might  we  true,  and  indeed  was  so. 

The  next  best  period  for  making  a  treaty  with  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  was  sub^quent  to  the  parliamentary  sanction  and 
finally  carrying  into  efiect  the  commercial  treaty^ with  France, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Portugal  wines,  according  to  the 
reserve  made  in  the  7th  article  of  the  French  treaty.  That 
period,  as  he  had  before  said,  was  certainly'not  so  free  from 
objection  as  the  former  one,  but  most  objectionable  was  the 
intermediate  period,  namely,  that  between  the  signing  the 
French  treaty,  and  the  parhament  of  Great  Britain  givmg  it 
their  sanction,  and  engaging  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  assertion,  and  explain  more  fully  whut 
Jie  meant,  Mr.  Fox  went  into  a  good  deal  of  argument  to 
prove,  thiat  if  Portugal  should,  through  any  perverseness,>  or 
ill-judged  obstinacy  (which  Heaven  forbid  should  be  the 
case!)  refuse  to  continue  the  same  connection  with  us  that  had 
•subsisted  between  the  two  countries  under  the  Methuen  treaty^ 
ever  since  the  year  1703,  France  would,  in  that  case^  derive 
•a  great  additional  advantage  from  us,  for  which  we  neither ^ 

^«wuld  have  an  equivakut,  nor  could  claim  on& 
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H^  knew  that  some  doubU  had  arisen  as  to  the  right 
construction  of  the  Methuesn  treaty:  a  minister  wiien  in 
c&ce^  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  negociate  it  one  way, 
but  be  was  aware  that  the  court  of  lisbon  had  contended 
that  Irish  woollens  were  not  comprehended  under  the  Me^ 
thuen  treaty.  — [The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  across 
the  table,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  acted  one  way 
as  a  negociator  when  in  office,  he  hoped  he  would  not  lend 
the  weight  of  his  authority  the  other  way,  now  he  was  not 
in  oflSce.]  Mr.  Fox  said,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
^ad  heard  him  to  the  aid  ci  his  sentence,  he  was  sure  be 
would  not  have  thought  what  he  meant  to  have  expressed, 
to  have  been  wrong,  or  injudicious,  or  ill-timed.  What  bo 
was  proceeding  to  say  was  this,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon 
had  contendea  that  Irish  woollens  were  not  comprehended 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metfanen  treaty;  but  that  was  an 
idle  and  a  mistaken  notion.  The  spirit  of  the  Methuen 
treaty  undoubtedly  went  to  Irish  as  wdll  as  British  woollens, 
.and  to  lay  down  any  distinction  between  the  two  was  nar- 
row and  inmolitic,  and  by  no  means  consonant  with  that 
generous  and  liberal  line  of  conduct  that  the  court  of  Lisbou 
and  the  court  of  London  should  mutually  take  care  to  follow 
lesnecting  the  concerns  of  eadi  other.  His  opinion  was, 
ana  that  an  opinion  founded  on  conviction,  that  Portugal 
was  bound  to  listen  to  the  conq>laints  of  our  machants,  and 
ihi^  it  was  die  duty  of  ministers  to  take  care  to  eoSorce  their 
just  demands,  so  as  to  have  the  Methuen  treaty  observed 
tts  to  its  q)irit,  rathel*  than  as  to  its  mere  letter.  On  our 
jjMurt  we  oudbt  to  act  with  equal  liberality,  and  rather  grant 
to  Poitugu  more  than  die  could  claim  by  treaty  than  lesn. 
tJpcm  that  principle  the  two  countries  might  continue  ooift- 
Hecled  and  be  useftd  friends  to  each  omer.  If  P<Mtugal 
should,  either  by  the  influence  of  other  powers,  or  the  per- 
vtfrseness  of  her  own  ministers,  break  with  us  entirely,  and 
an  end  should  be  put  to  the  Methuen  treaty,  we  shomd  lose 
H  useftd  friend,  and  shouU  undoubtedly  feel  the  loss;  but 
Portugal  would  soon  find,  that  she  had  acted  rashly  and 
iiyudiciously,  that  she  had  injured  herself  most  essentially 
b^  faresking  her  old  connection,  and  that  no  new  oonimer«> 
oal  treaty  she  could  enter  into  or  conclude^  coUld  possibly 
prove  in  every  point  of  view  so  servic^ble  and  so  advan- , 
tageous  to  her,  as  her  connection  with  this  country  had 
Droved.  In  that  light,  he  had  uniformly  considered  the 
Methuen  treaty  and  the  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  and  so,  he  believed,  eveiy  man  who  knew 
any  thing  of  the  commercial  iateresls  <^  ilm  iwio 
must  have  considered  thenu. 
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Mn  Fox  next  proceeded  to  &hew  the  disadvantages  of  put^ 
ting  the  finishing  hand  to  the  French  treaty,  by  parliament 
coining  to  a  vote  upon  it,  before  they  knew  what  would  he 
the  state  of  our  trade  with  Portugal.     The  principles  of  the 
IVench  treaty  were  reciprocity  of  advantage  in  respect  to  com* 
merce;  not  that  each  country  was  to  do  the  same  thing  exactly 
in  respect  to  eadi  commercial  commodity,  because  that  would 
be  impossible,  but  where  the  duty  was  lowered  upon  any 
commodity  in  one  country,  an  equivalent  was  to  be  granted 
by  the  other.     But  if  the  treaty  with  France  was  sanctioned 
without  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  with  Portugal,  we 
must  remain  in  the  dark,  and  might  eventually  give  France 
on  advantage  for  whieh  we  neither  had  the  prospect  of  an 
equivalent,  nor  could  set  up  any  claim  to  one.     Mr.  Fox 
explained  this,  by  putting  the  case,  that  Portugal  shonld, 
eidier  through  her  own  perverseness,  or  the  induence  France 
was  known  to  have  over  the  court  of  Lisbon,  be  so  unwise 
as  to  refuse  to  come  into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britaip; 
in  that  case,  we  certainly  should  not  lower  the  duty  <m 
Portugal  wines,  and  then  France  would  positively  have  a 
material  advantage,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  already  given 
by  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  for  which  additional  advantage^ 
we  should  not  have  a  right  to  claim  an  equivalent.     Thui^ 
France  would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  person  purchasing 
an  estate,  with  a  mine  upon  it,  without  having  paid  for  the 
mine.     Would  not  every  man,  in  that  case,  blame  the  seller 
of  the  estate,  for  not  having  ascertained,  whether  there  was 
a  mine  upon  it  or  not,  before  he  sold  his  estate?  The  case 
stood  exactly  in  that  manner  between  Great  Britain  and 
France:  if  Portugal  broke  with  us,  France  would  have  aU 
the  hesksBt  without  having  stipulated  to  give  apy  equivalent 
tO'  this  country.    Mr.  Fox  put  this  very  forcibly,  and  tlitst 
mcintioned,  ^as  another  probable  inconvenience,  that  if  n^ 
fhould  lower  the  duty  on  Spanish  wines,  France  would  havfe 
a  ri^t  to  call  upon  us  to  mAe  the  same  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  the  French  wines,  because  we  had  stipulated  thai 
her  wines  should  come  in  upon  as  low  duties,  as  were  paid 
on  the  wines  of  any  country^  except  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
The  validity  of  this  argument  would  be  seen  hv  reading  the 
sixth,  the  seventh,  and  eleventh  articles  of  the  French  treaty* 
Mx.  F<HL  recapitulated  die  heads  of  his  argumoit  beToee 
ke  sait  down,  iand  then  said,  that  if  the  olject  he  aimed  at^ 
wUeh  he  hoped  he  had  made  saffidentiv  dear  to  the  ri^ 
hoQoiiraUe  gentl^&«a,  eouid  be  obtained  by  any  other  tsuf^ 
timh  er  kj  any  trther  wttf  of  wording  his  moli0n»  he  wias 
iwd^  to  give  it«Ep»  or  alter  it,  tiioi^  he  could  net  give  vf 
ltt«  liiifgMieiii;  «s  be  eefnedved  mpAuigcoMlmmmecniHm 
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than  the  grounds  he  had  rested  it  upon.  Mr.  Fox  explained 
why  he  had  selected  the  year  1782  as  the  date,  from  which 
the  papers  were  to  be  made  out  He  said,  he  would  not 
go  so  far  back  as  the  year  1758,  when  the  merchants  began 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Portugal  as  to  the 
non-observance  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  but  fixra  upon  the 
year  1782,  as  more  modern,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
not  so  modern,  as  to  be  a.  period  that  interfered  with  n^o- 
ciations  of  a  nature  too  recent  to  be  touched  upon.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  <^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  or 
extracts  of  t}ie  Instructions  that  have  been  given  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  Portugal  since  the  ^rst  of  May  1782, 
respecting  the  Complaints  of  the  British  merchants.  As  also 
the  answer  or  answei*s  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  to  the  re- 
presentations which  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  such 
instructions,  with  the  several  dates  of  the  said  instructions 
and  answers." 

The  motion,  after  being  seconded  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  and 
op][>osed  by  Mr.  Beaufoy  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 


February  12. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the  kind's  speech  oA 
the  25th  of  January,  as  relates  to  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce with  France,  Mr.  Pitt  in  ^  speech  which  lasted  three  hours, 
entered  into  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  c<m* 
eluded  with  moving  his  first  resolution ;  viz.  ^<  That  it  appears 
io  this  committee  to  be  expedient  that  all  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  European  dominions  of  the  French 
Kin^,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
havigation  and  commerce,  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
Most  Christian  King,  signed  at  Versailles,  the  26th  of  September 
1786,  shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  on  payment  of  duties 
ts  low  as  any  which  shall  be  payable  on  the  importation  of  the  like 
articles  from  any  other  European  nation.'' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  inunediately  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer sat  down.  He  began  by  declaring,  that  he  clearly  saw 
iiiat  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  considered  a  great 
and  complicated  subject  on  narrow  and  confined  ground. 
.When  he  was  in  office  he  had  begun  the  only  syiStem  on 
which  commerce  between  the  two  countries  ^could  have  been 
carried  on,  .wiUiout  disgrace  and^  embarrasstnem  to.Omt 
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Britain,  To  the  greatest  part  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
ability,  he  was  prepared  to  give  a  direct  and  immediate  ne- 
gative ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that 
no  one  argument  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  urged 
in  favour  of  the  treaty  carried  conviction  to  his  mind,  or 
altered  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  done  what  he  expected,  because 
it  was  what  every  person  must  have  done,  who  undertook 
tile  defence  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  —  he  had 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  of  her  amicable  intentions  towards  Great  Britain^ 
and  on  these  assurances  of  friendship  had  he  rested  his  con- 
fidence, that  France  was  sincere  in  her  professions,  and  that 
die  really  wished  well  to  this  country.  In  that  confidence  he 
never  could  join ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  brought  to  believe 
that  France  was  sincere  when  she  professed  to  be  the  friend 
of  Great  Britain. 

Hie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  *^  Surely  no  man 
would  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  France  must  be  actuated  by 
an  unalterable  enmity  towards  us,  and  that  it  absolutely  was 
impossible  that  the  two  countries  could  ever  be  brought  to  act 
towards  each  other  with  amity  and  friendship."  He  un- 
doubtedly, Mr.  Fox  said,  would  not  go  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  France  was,  and  must  remain  the  unalterable  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  was  not  a  possibility  for  any 
circumstances  to  occur,  under  which  France  might  not  se- 
cretly feel  a  wish  to  act  amicably  with  respect  to  this  kingdom. 
It  was  possible;  but  it  was  scarcely  probable.  That  she,  how- 
ever, felt  in  that  manner  at  present,  he  not  only  doubted  but 
disbelieved.  France  was  the  natural  political  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.  What  made  her  so? — not  the  memory  of  Cressy 
and  of  Agincourt ;  the  victories  of  those  fields  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  circumstance.  It  was  the  overweening  pride  and 
bound/ess  ambition  of  France;  her  invariable  and  ardent  de-* 
sire  to  hold  the  sway  of  Europe.  If  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  thought  the  friendly  assurances  of  France  were  in- 
fidlible  proofs  of  her  sincerity,  let  him  but  turn  over  the  cor-* 
respondence  to  be  found  in  the  secretary  of  state's  oifice  that 
related  to  what  had  passed  between  the  British  Embassador 
and  the  French  ministers  at  the  time  that  Lord  Stormont 
had  been  our  ambassador,  and  immediately  before  the  deli- 
very of  the  French  rescript,  previous  to  their  breaking  with 
us,  aiid  joining  America  against  this  coimtry,  and  he  would 
there  see  assurances' of  sincere  regard,  and  professions  of  firm 
friendship  as  warm  as  could  be  made.     How  far  those  as- 
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surances  had  been  verified,  and  how  far  those  professions 
had,  been  fulfilled,  the  House  and  the  country  but  too  well 
knew! 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  one  reason  to  distrust  France  was,  the 
Bjoiiable  character  of  the  French  king,  a  monarch  celebrated 
for  his  love  of  justice,  for  his  desire  to  serve  his  country,  and 
his  wish  to  a^randize  her  name.  That  monarch  sat  on  the 
throne  when  France  last  went  to  war  with  us,  arid  the  minister 
of  that  day  was  M.  Maurepas,  a  man  of  known  talents,  but 
a  man  of  that  time  of  life  not  likely  to  be  led  away  bv  impro- 
bable speculations  on  visionary  projects  more  fiattenng  than 
fiolid.  .  Assurances  of  friendship,  therefol^,  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  especially  at  this 
moment,  when  France  was  so  powerful,  and  had  so  little  rea^ 
don  to  part  with  any  thing,  really  meant  for  the  good  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  that  France  was  the  natural  foe  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  she  wished  by'entering  into  a  comr 
mercial  treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  hands,  and  prevent  us  &om 
engaging  in  any  alliances  with  other  powers.  He  answered 
that  ppxt  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  which  he  had  said,  that  at 
one  time  France  and  Great  Britain  were  friends,  and  had 
carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other.  The 
reason  he  said  was,  this  country  had  at  that  time  another  na^ 
tural  enemy,  and  "that  was  Spain.  He  elucidated  this,  by 
referring  to  the  history  of  Europe,  and  stated  that  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  aner  those  wars  were  over,  that  this  coun- 
try had  derived  so  much  glory  from,  France  and  Great  Bri* 
tain  did  for  a  long  time  continue  upon  an  amicable  footing 
with  each  other. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  dwelt  a 
good  deal  on  the  benefit  that  individuals  would  reap  from 
the  treaty  being  carried  into  execution*  That  was,  Mr.  Fox 
Said)  one  good  reason  with  him  for  disliking  it.  Connections 
of  sudi  great  political  importance  ought  not  to  rest  on  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  from  them  to  interested  indivi- 
duals, but  on  the  good  effect  they  were  litdy  to  produce  to 
the  public  and  to  the  state.  In  the  reign  of  Charks  the  Se- 
cond, we  had  a  connection  with  France;  why;— for  the 
good  of  an  individual, — because  of  the  corruption  of  the 
crowned  head^  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  true,  notwithstanding 
bi^  wisdom  and  the  vigour  of  his  measures,  was  also  in  con-^ 
section  with  France;  the  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned^ 
was  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  his  own  personal 
situation,  having  to  dread  that  France  might  lend  her  aid  to 
'  th^  family  of  the  abdicated  prince  and  assist  in  restoring  them 
to  their  legal  rights:  ^at  consideratiou  might  operate  and 
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induce  him  to  prefer  his  own  interest  and  the,  preservation  of 
his  power  to  the  glory  of  the  country,  over  which  he,  in 
almost  every  other  respect,  ruled  with  so  much  credit  to  him- 
self, Charles  th^  Second,  from  the  moment  he  came  to'the 
throne,  began  to  put.  schemes  in  execution  for  the  ruin  of 
the  religion  of  his  people,  and  almost  every  thing  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  maintain  and  uphold. 

In  King  William's  time,  a  more  glorious  conduct  was  pur- 
sued, and  also  in  the  subsequent  reign,  until  the  people  were 
led  away  with  false  notions  of  their  interests,  and  were  not 
only  persuaded,  that  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  the  wars 
they  had  carried  on  so  successfully  against  France,  had  been 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  of  blood  and  of  treasure  to  thia 
country,  but  that  those  who  had  planned  those  Wat's  in  the 
I  cabinet,  and  conducted  them  in  the  field,  deserved  execi*atiori 
and  punishment.  At  that  era  it  was,  that  the  tories  got  the 
government  into  their  hands,  and  under  the  influence  of  idle 
rumours  of  the  church  being  in  danger,  and  the  most  incre- 
dible reports,  prevailed  on  the  tory  parliament  to  pass  censures 
oh  men,  whose  characters  were  afterwards  proved  not  to  have 
deserved  the  smallest  imputation  of  blame.  Even  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  himself^  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  his 
country  with  so  much  glory  to  the  British  name  and  charac- 
ter, and  so  much  signal  honour  to  himself,  did  not  escape 
without  slur,  and  without  abuse.  At  that  era  it  was,  that  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  thought  of  and  negociated ;  a  treaty 
that  deservedly  met  with  the  execration  of  all  ranks  of  people ! 
Even  that  parliament, — a  parliament  that  had  proved  so 
servile,  that  it  had  disgraced  itself  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
would  not  consent  to  swallow  the  infamous  treaty  of  Utretcht, 
but  rejected  it.  They  thereby  proved,  that  though  they  were 
a  toiy,  they  were  not  a  French  parliament;  but  althongh 
they  did  reject  the  8  th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
they  were  so  adulatory  to  the  then  tory  ministry,  that  if  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  approve  dieir  works,  they  never- 
theless praised  their  persons,  and  sent  up  an  address  to  the 
queen,  flattering  to  the  administration,  though  it  condemned 
their  treaty. 

Mr.  Fox  drew  a  parallel  between  their  conduct  and  the 
treatment  the  right  honourable  gentleman  "had  himself  expe- 
rienced ever  since  he  had  been  in  power.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  talked  of  the  Irish  propositions,  and,  as 
it  were,  invited  their  being  mentioned.  But  would  not  the 
&te  of  those  propositions  siraicrently  prove,  that  although  the 
measure  failed,  yet  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  high  in 
fiivour  with  his  sovereign,  and  with  the  people,  lost  not  an 
atom  of  the  ccfoMeact  of  ddiet?    The  HoBse  might  recol- 
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lect,  that  when  the  Irish  propositions  came  ultimately  to  be- 
voted  in  that  House,  many  gentlemen  of  great  character  and. 
esteem  in  the  country,  expressly  declared,  that  the  measure 
was  too  complex  for  them  to  comprehend,  but  that  they  were 
ready  to  vote  for  it,  from  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  integrity,  and  in  his  having  declared 
that  it  was  a  right  measure. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  had 
laid  gi*eat  stress  on  the  assertion,  that  no  petitions  had  been 
presented  against  the  treaty ;  the  same  degree  of  stress  exactly 
had  he  laid  on  the  same  circumstance,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
propositions,  and  yet  they  all  recollected  how  the  boast  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  turned  out.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  there  was  a  petition  from  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  names  to  be  found 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Fox  justified 
Messrs.  Walker,  and  the  house  of  Mills  and  Haywood,  for 
their  conduct,  and  said,  if  such  men  declared  they  did  not. 
rightly  understand  the  treaty  it  behoved  the  committee  to 
proceed  cautiously,  and  not  to  lose  all  sight  of  their  being  a 
deliberative  assembly.  He  asked,  did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself,  or  any  other  gentleman  take  upon  him  to 
assert,  that  he  understood  the  interests  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture better  than  Mr.  Walker,  or  the  interests  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  better  than  the  house  of  Mills  and  Haywood  ? 
He  replied  to  the  several  observations  that  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  report  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
defended  every  part  of  that  report,  declaring  the  questions 
put  in  the  report  were  pertinent  and  pointed,  notWithstand- 
standing  the  right  honourable  gientleman  had  thought  propier 
to  treat  them  with  so  much  levity^  and  to  declare  that  he 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  if  any  gentleman  thought  what 
he  was  about  to  read,  was  really  a  part  of  his  speech.  With 
respect  to  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  fifth  article;  he  was  very  free  to 
isay,  that  those  doubts  appeared  to  him  to  be  ill-founded,  and 
^  to  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  if  there 
were  any  laws  existing,  by  which  aliens  and  foreigners  were 
debarred,  from  exercising  a  retail  trade  in  this  country,  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book,  and  ought  to  be  done 
ftway. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  upon  this  matter,  and  justify- 
ing the  report  and  the  question  proposed  in  it  for  enquiry, 
Mr.  Fox  returned  to  his  first  argument,  that  France  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  she  insidiously  meant  to  draw  this 
country  into  ber  scale  pf  the  balance  of  power,  which  could 
not  but  make  it  preponderate.    He  obgenredt  that  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  facility,  the  ease,  and 
accommodation  manifested  by  France  all  through  the  nego- 
ciation ;  a  circumstance  at  which,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  not 
surprized,  because  upon  a  perusal  of  the  treaty  it  was  evident, 
that  France  had  her  own  great  end  in  view,  and  not  the  good 
of  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  explain  this,  Mr.  Fox  re- 
marked, that  notwithstanding  the  levity  of  French  manners, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  mutability  of  that  people, 
yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  during  all  their 
changes  of  administration,  they  had  for  more  than  a  century 
kept  to  one  regular  and  constant  idea,  that  of  overweening 
pride  and  natural  aggrandizement.  Anxious  to  grasp  at 
more  than  a  due  influence  over  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
France  had  endeavoured  by  different  means,  to  attain  her  ob- 
ject. In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  she  had  openly 
avowed  her  purpose,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  it;  but  find- 
ing that  arrogant  conduct  offensive  to  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  and  that  it  created  against  her  an  host  of  foes,  she 
had  lately  changed  l^er  means  and  determined  to  do  that  by 
the  more  laudable  mode  of  commercial  connection,  which  she 
saw  she  would  not  be  suffered  to  accomplish  by  force  of  arms. 
Hence  her  facility  to  treat  with  this  country,  because  she 
knew  she  would  have  an  opporti^nity  of  taking  an  advantage ; 
an  advantage  which  she  had  not  permitted  to  escape  her. 
When  the  ramily-compact  was  entered  into,  Mr.  Fox  said,  it 
gave  great  offence  to  the  European  powers;  and  when  we 
negotiated  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  being  at  that  time  the 
successful  combatants,  and  granting  relief  from  the  fatigue 
and  expence  of  a  disastrous  war,  to  an  almost  exhausted  foe, 
we  got  France,  then  humbled  as  she  was,  tacitly  to  abjure 
the  family-compact,  as  would  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  first 
article  of  tl^at  treaty.  In  our  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  in  1783,  the  French  adhered  to  their  abjura- 
tion,  but  as  we  did  not  deem  that  sufficiently  satisfactory,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  was  sent  over,  who  obtained  a  declara- 
tion which  expressly  answered  the  purpose.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  France  had  been  artful  enough  to  revive 
the  family-compact  in  the  present  commercial  treaty,  and  had 
thereby  obtained  a  recognition  of  it  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Fox,  to  prove  this  position,  read  the  25 th  article 
of  the  family-compact,  and  the  different  articles  from  the  * 
treaties  of  1763  and  of  1783,  and  was  extremely  pointed  on 
the  circumstances  which  he  said  was  an  admirable  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  assurances  of  France,  and  her  professions  ' 
of  friendship  towards  Great  Britain,  and  accounted  very  suf- 
ficiently for  the  ease  and  facility  which  she  had  manifested  in 
the  coarse  of  the  negociation. 
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He  enlarged  upon  the  argument,  that  this  country  ought 
not  by  any  means,  in  point  of  policy,  to  connect  herself  too 
closely  wiUi  France.  Her  true  situation  was  that,  he  said,  of. 
a  gi'eat  maritime  power  looked  up  to  by  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  as  that  to  which  the  distressed  should  fly  for  assist- 
ance, whenever  France  unjustly  attacked  thepa  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  her  favourite  object.  Two  things  it  be- 
hoved a  wise  ministry  of  this  country  to  aim  at,  with  respect 
to  France,  the  one  was  to  divert  her  attention  from  her  ma- 
rine, and  turn  it  to  land  connections  and  fortifications;  the 
other,  to  procure  an  alliance  for  Great  Britain  with  some 
maritime  power  that  could  assist  her  whenever  France  thought 
it  a  fit  moment  to  attack  her.  Both  these  ends,  if  they 
could  be  answered,  were  extremely  desirable;  but  if  both 
could  not,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  endeavour  to  gaiii 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  had  lately  heard,  and 
with  much  true  joy,  that  the  probability  of  our  once  more 
recovering  our  situation  with  Holland,  was  not  quite  so  hope- 
less as  it  had  been.  He  was  sincerely  glad  of  it,  for  the  pre- 
sent treaty  did  not  appear  to  him  likely  to  invite  other  powers 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  us.  He  went  over  the  whole  of 
the  arguments  used  on  Friday  last,  relative  to  the  Methuen 
treaty  with  Portugal,  throwing  new  lights  upon  it,  and  de- 
claring that  our  connection  with  the  court  of  Lisbon  had 
been  made  a  sacrifice  and  peace-offering  to  France,  and  had 
been  clearly  given  as  the  price  of  the  treaty.  He  said^  that 
the  French  in  the  much  boasted  reserve,  contained  in  the 
seventh  article  of  the  commercial  treaty,  had  completely 
outwitted  us.  He  explained  this,  by  reminding  the  committee, 
that  the  reserve,  as  to  Portugal,  was  the  reserve  of  a  right 
actually  existing  when  the  Treaty  was  negociated ;  whereas 
the  reserve  oil  the  part  of  France,  viz.  that  of  an  article 
in  the  family  compact,  was  not  admitted  by  us  to  have  an 
existence. 

After  very  fully  going  over  the  ground  of  the  policy  of  the 
treaty,  he  touched  upon  the  commercial  and  the  revenue  divi- 
sions, contending  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
mistaken  in  almost  every  one  of  his  arguments  respecting  both 
those  heads.  Much,  he  said,  would  it  become  the  House  se- 
riously to  contemplate  the  effect  which  this  treaty  might  have 
on  the  revenues  of  the  country.  What  w  ere  the  advantages 
that  ministry  could  possibly  expect  from  it?  With  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  he  did  not  conceive  how  the  ar- 
guments used  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  apply. 
He  had  said,  with  respect  to  the  brandies^  that  what  were  for- 
merly smuggled  into  this  country  would  now  come  under  the 
legal  duty,  and  thus  would  the  revenue  receive  all  the  advan- 
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tages  of  which  it  was  formerly  defrauded.  But  haw  did  thisr 
fact  really  stand?  The  duties  on  brandies  made  their  impor- 
tation to  the  merchant  75.  6d,  per  gallon :  this  was  400  per 
cent.  Would  the  right  honourable  gentleman  therefore  pre- 
tend to  say,  that  when  the  duties  on  brandies  were  400  per  cent, 
on  the  first  cost,  that  they  would  not  be  now  smuggled  in  as 
great  a  proportion  as  they  were  formerly  ?  They  certainly 
would ;  for  where  there  was  such  a  temptation,  there  would 
smuggling  always  exist.  But,  to"  prevent  this  smuggling  of 
bran^,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  that  he 
iad  a  plan  to  propose  to  effectuate  it  entirely.  What  was 
this  plan?  Did  he  mean  to  reduce  the  duties  to  loo/.  per  cent? 
Would  he  lower  the  duties  to  3s.  4(L  per  galten?  And  if  he 
did,  what  assurance  could  he  give  that  they  would  not  then 
smuggle  brandies  into  this  country  ?  But  if  he  reduced  the 
duties  on  brandies,  the  duties  on  rum  must  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion, otherwise  the  consumption  of  our  colonial  produce 
m  the  West  Indies  would  be  materially  diminished.  He  was 
therefore  assured  that  he  could  not,  with  any  consistency  of 
policy  or  expediency,  lower  the  duties  beneath  their  present 
standard.  If  he  did,  he  would  risk  the  diminution  of  the  re- 
venue in  one  instance,  and  the  diminution  of  our  West  India 
produce  in  the  other.  Therefore  he  could  not  conceive  in 
what  particular  smuggling  would  be  diminished  with  regard 
to  the  exportation  of  brandies,  under  -the  stipulations  ot  the 
present  treaty. 

As  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty,  the  first  object  that 
claimed  his  attention  was  the  woollen  manufactory.  It  had 
'  been  argued,  that  we  hdd  opened  to  ourselves  a  market,  con- 
taining twenty-four  millions  of  people,  while  France  had  only 
obtained  a  market  from  us  of  eight  millions.  But  with  res- 
pect to  the  number  of  persons  m  a  market,  he  did  not  esti- 
mate the  advantages  to  be  derived  on  such  a  scale  of  compu- 
tation. The  advantages  were  to  be  estimated  from  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  national  produce.  The  raw  material,  if  grown 
in  the  country,  and  then  manufactured,  was  certainly  the  es» 
timate  of  the  profit  of  one  nation  with  another  in  a  commer* 
cial  intercourse.  Now,  how  stood  the  situation  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  our  woollen  manufactures  ?  As  far  as  the  wool"* 
len  articles  we  might  export  to  France,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty^ 
were  composed  of  English  wool,  we  should  clearly  have  be- 
nefit. But  as  we  used  at  least  350,000  lb.  of  Spanish  wool  in 
our  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  we  clearly  lost  this  ad* 
vantage  of  the  raw  material  And  this  was  not  all;  for  this 
350,000  lb.  when  manufactured  into  cloth,  was  estimated,  by 
those  most  conversant  in  the  trade,  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  700,000/.    Thus,  such  a  value  would  be  clearly  to  our 
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disadvantage.  And  what  yet  more  increased  our  l6ss  was, 
that  Spain  might  give  France  an  opportunity  of  importing 
their  wool  under  the  sanction  of  the  treaty,  which  restored 
both  to  France  and  Spain  the  privileges  of  the  family-compact. 
By  this  France  would  be  able  to  manufacture  this  article,  and 
afterwards  serve  us  with  the  commodity  which  we  before  made 
ourselves.-  And  as  it  was  a  species  of  cloth  which  our  wool 
would  not  make,  we  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  it  from 
France,  under  the  disadvantage  of  tneir  having  the  labour, 
and  we  the  loss  of  the  artiiScers ;  they  the  emolument,  and  we 
the  loss  of  the  manufacture. 

Thus,  having  shewn  in  what  manner  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity were  to  be  estimated  in  this  treaty,  he  proceeded  to  se- 
veral other  articles.  Among  these  was  the  importation  of  bran- 
dies into  this  country.     He  had  before  manifested,  that  in  no 
possible  manner  could  this  treaty  diminish  the  smuggling  of 
this  article  into  the  country.     And  now  he  meant  to  evince, 
that  the  revenue  could  not  possibly  be  benefited  under  the  idea 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  brandy  being  imported  into  the  coun- 
try.    600,000  gallons  were  the  estimate  of  the  brandies  im- 
ported here.      But  of  this  quantity,  only  160,000   gallons 
was  the  quantity  imported  annually  from  France.     It  was, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  rest  must  be  chiefly  imported  from 
Spain,  or  some  other  countries  on  that  part  of  the  continent. 
Consequently,  lowering  the  duties  of  what  were  imported  from 
France  could  not  increase  the  revenue ;  for,  as  what  was  im- 
ported from  thence  was  evidently  so  disproportionate  to  what 
we  imported  from  'Spain  and  other  countries,  no  increase  of 
consumption  in  French  brandies  could  possibly  be  expected. 
Unless  the  constitutions  of  the  people  could  be  altered,  he  be- 
lieved a  greater  quantity  could  not  be  consumed  than  what 
was  at  present.     He,  therefore,  could  not  conceive  any  advan- 
tages of  revenue,  or  indeed  commerce,,  to  be  derived  from 
lowering  the  duties  on  this  article.     He  then  proceeded  to  the 
cotton  manufactory.     This,  he  said,  was  chiefly  supported  by 
the  working  of  a  raw  material,  of  which  no  less  a  quantity  than 
seventeen  million  of  pounds  of  cotton  wool  was  used.     But  of 
this  quantity  half  was  imported  from  France,  Portugal,  and 
the  Brazils.     Was  not  this  an  alarming  circumstance  to  a 
manufacture  of  such  consequence  as  the  cotton,  fustain,  and 
velvet  was  to  this  country  ?  By  this  treaty,   France  herself 
miffht  withhold  two  millions  of  the  quantity  we  used,  and  keep 
it  mr  her  own  rising  manufactures.     And  if  we  were  deprived 
of  this  raw  material,  one  of  our  greatest  manufactures  would 
be  destroyed,  or  at  least  transplanted  to  France.     What  was 
there  in  the  treaty  to  compensate  for  such  an  essential  loss  to 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ?  He  knew  of  none.     Much  had 
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been  said  with  regard  to  its  reciprocity,  but  with  all  his  ex- 
amination of  it  he  could  not  find  one  article  in  which  any  trace 
of  that  reciprocity  existed. 

Proceeding  thus  through  several  articles  of  our  commerce, 
he  adverted  to  our  situation  with  Portugal  with  respect  to  the 
present  treaty.  As  to  the  idea  of  our  renewing  or  preserving 
the  Methuen  treaty,  he  had  not  the  least  expectation.  We 
had  not  preserved  to  ourselves  the  only  chance  which  could 
give  us  any  pretence  to  ask  it  with  confidence.  Portugal 
knew  that  we  ha3  formed  a  treaty  which  precluded  us  from 
every  possibility  of  making  any  advantage  of  any  proposal  we 
might  offer,  and  she  might  think  proper  to  reject.  Slie  would, 
therefore,  not  be  inclined  to  give  us  a  benefit  for  a  bonus  we 
had  it  not  in  our  power  to  bestow ;  for  notwithstanding  we 
had  a  reserve  to  reduce  her  wines  one  third  below  those  of 
France,  yet  as  we  had  no  means  of  giving,. or  rather  selling,  this 
advantage  to  any  other,  should  she  refuse  it,  she  could  have  no 
jeason  to  accept  a  proposition  tending  so  much  to  her  disad- 
vantage. What  gave  a  pretence  for  a  treaty  was,  to  have  it 
in  your  power  to  offer  to  one,  what,  if  rejected,  you  might, 
with  advantage,  offer  to  another.  But  this  you  could  not  ex- 
pect in  the  present  instance  of  Portugal  wines,  and  therefore, 
he  did  not  perceive  on  what  species  of  confidence  we  could 
expect  the  Methuen  treaty  to  be  continued.  What  was  to 
compensate  for  the  advantage  which  we  lost?  150,000/.  of 
salt  fish  we  annually  sent  to  that  country.  Where  fcould  we 
find  a  market  for  this  invaluable  article  of  our  commerce  ?  If 
any  where,  we  should  expect  to  have  it  in  France.  For  as 
we  lost  a  benefit  in  consequence  of  giving  them  an  advantage, 
we  certainly  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them  a  compensation^ 
But  could  we  expect  this?  No  !  They  had  a  fishery  of  their 
own.  They,  therefore,  would  not  take  ours.  Where,  then, 
would  the  right  honourable  gentleman  find  the  reciprocity  in 
this  particular  ?  None  could  be  found.  It  was  consequently 
evident,  that  here  a  most  material  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the 
pretences  of  France.  We  lost  not  only  this  sale  of  our  pro- 
duce, as  it  might  be  called,  but  we  lost  this  opportunity  of 
reaping  those  advantages  from  our  fisheries,  which  rendered 
them  the  nurseries  of  our  seamen. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  some  extraor- 
dinary observations  concerning  the  importation  of  wines  into 
this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive that  any  particular  advantage  could  ever  be  derived  from 
this  concessionv-if  it  might  be  so  called.  Wines  were  cer- 
tainly a  luxury,  and  a  most  agreeable  species  of  luxury,  with 
which  we  could  not  dispense.     But  surely,  their  importation 
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cm  one  third  less  duty  than  before  would  not  prove  the  least 
advantageous  to  the  country  from  any  pretended  equivalc^nt 
'that  might  be  offered  us.  With  jespect  to  the  equivalent 
which  we  were  to  have  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
French  wines,  so  as  to  admit  them  more  freely  into  our  ports, 
what  article  had  we  the  privi  We  of  exporting  into  France  ? 
He  knew  of  none.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  an  advan- 
tage given  to  France  without  the  least  sign  of  an  equivalent* 
We  were  admitting  French  wines  into  our  ports  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  of  Portugal,  reducing  our  duties  on  both,  and 
forfeiting  all  those  advantages  which  we  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Methuen  treaty.  Such  was  the  policy  and  principle  of 
Ae  leading  feature  of  this  treaty ! 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  used  arguments  not 
less  extraordinary  in  favour  of  establishing  peace  between  thi§^ 
country  and  France.  He  had  asked  in  his  zeal  and  sangui- 
nary wishes  for  the  event,  were  not  the  two  countries  nearly 
situated,  were  they  not  nearly  connected  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course, were  they  not  pursuing  the  same  means  of  encreasing 
their  prosperity,  and  was  not  this  the  only  means  of  uniting  a 
people  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  amity,  and  prosperity?  Such 
arguments  might  be  used  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal* 
Portugal  might  say,  Am  I  not  nearly  adjoining  to  Spain? Do 
we  not  speak  almost  the  same  language?  Are  we  not  of  the 
same  religion  ?  Are  we  not  similar  in  manners  ?  And  should 
I  not  rather  seek  alliance  and  protection  from  a  neighbour  so 
near  me,  and  so  competent  to  afford  protection  from  insulting 
and  invading  neighbours?  These  questions  were  certainly  as 
applicable  to  Spain  juid  Portugal,  as  they  were  to  France  and 
England.  And  yet  the  answer  which  would  naturally  be 
giv^n  to  Portugal  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain,  was,  that  vi- 
cinity of  situation,  instead  of  being  the  means  to  connect,  was 
what  should  excite  our  fear  and  jealousy.  Portugal  being  so 
near  to  such  a  superior  power  as  Spain,  was  certainly  in  dan- 
cer from  her  ambition.  It  was,  thereforcj  that  she  rather  sought 
foreign  connections  and  alliances,  than  union  with  a  country 
to  which  she  might  be  sacrificed,  had  she  not  such  a  friend  as 
Great  Britain  to  call  to  her  assistance.  This  was  the  reason 
why  Portugal  could  not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Spain  with 
safety,  any  more  than  Great  Britain  could  possibly  enter  into 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Both  transactions  were 
equally  dangerous  to  us  and  Portugal ;  for  our  relative  situa^ 
tions  were  such,  as  to  render  this  policy  extremely  hazardous, 
not  only  to  the  prosperity,  but  to  the  existence  of  each  country 
88  a  nation.  As  to  the  stipulation  of  reducing  Portugal  wines 
one  third  below  the  French  wines,  while  the-  eleventh  article 
12 
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»  of  the  treaty  subsisted,  he  could  not  conceive  that  this  could 
have  the  least  effect  in  preserving  the  Methuen  treaty  unbro- 
ken. For  by  the  eleventh  article  it  was  agreed,  that  all  com* 
modities  imported  from  either  nation  into  the  other  should  be 
on  terms  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  Portugal  expeptcd. 
Thus,  if  we  reduced  the  Spanish  wines,  we  should  be  al^'^^v  '•'^ 
also,  by  the  French  treaty,  to  reduice  to.  Ao.satrie  degree  J 
French  wines,  unless  they.wer^  A^'ew&f  ii^low  as  the  dude^ 
Portugal  wines.  Thus  should  we  be  obliged  to  reduce  he 
duties  on  both  the  French  and  Portugal  wines,  to  the  great 
diminution  of  our  revenue,  without  the  least  probability  of  an 
equivalent.  -  Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  the  treaty  was  a  tempt- 
ing bait,  which  none  but  gudgeons  the  most  simple  would 
have  bitten  at;  and  concluded  a  most  able  speech  with  moving. 
That  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again, 

Mr.  Francis  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  concurred  in  opinion  with 
him  upon  the  mischievous  political  tendency  of  the  measure  under 
their  consideration.  He  went  even  farther :  he  dreaded  the  effects 
of  an  intimate  political  connection  with  France  upon  the  character 
of  the  British  nation.  The  first  step  towards  enslaving  a  free  peo- 
ple was  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  them ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
a  freer  intercourse  with  France  would  produce  that  effect.  There 
were  other  reflections,  he  said,  which  belonged  to  the  subject, 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation,  and  too  delicate  to  be  expres- 
sed. There  might  be  too  strict  an  union  between  the  two  crowus 
through  the  medium  of  an  union  between  the  two  nations ;  and  that 
union  mi^ht  be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Great  Britain.  He  remind- 
ed Mr.  Pitt  of  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham, 
and  lamented  that  the  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  should  be  em* 
ployed  to  derogate  from  the  merits  of  his  administration.  The  po- 
lemical laurels  of  the  father  must  yield,  he  said,  to  the  pacific  myr- 
tles which  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  political  character  of  Lord  Chatham  wai 
antigallican.  His  glory  was  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made  to 
the  united  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  present  ministeir 
had  taken  the  opposite  road  to  fame ;  and  France,  the  object  of 
every  hostile  principle  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  was  the  gens 
amicissima  of  the  son. — Mr.  Powys  was  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
was  not  safe  in  its  policy,  and  that  it  put  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  unnecessarily  to  hazard. — Mr.  Baring,  the  member 
for  Exeter,  and  himself  a  person  of  great  commercial  dealings, 
thought  the  treaty,  as  far  as  his  consideration  of  it  had  gone,  had 
both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  but  upon  the  whole,  covof 
mercially  considered,  his  opinion  went  in  its  favour. —  The  treaty 
was  defended  by  Mr.  W.  Grenville  upon  the  ground  occupied  bv 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  question  being  at  length  called  for,  Mr.  Fox*s 
amendment  was  negatived ;  and  the  resolution  moved  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  248  to  1 1 8. 
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February  15. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Mr, 
•Pitt  read,  without  any  preface,  his  second  resolution :  "  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  committee,  that  wines,  of  the  produce  of  the  European 
dominions  of  the  French  king,  imported  directly  into  this  kingdom, 
shall  in  no  case  pay  higher  duties  than  the  wines  of  Portugal  now 
"^pay."  Mr.  Flood  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  condemned  the 
terms  of  the  peace*  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  in  answer  to  Mr.  Flood. 
He  said,  that  the  right  honourable  member's  speech  abounded  with 
false  reasoning,  and  unwarrantable  conclusions.  He  had  asserted 
that  the  manufacturers  disliked  the  treaty:  of  his  own  knowledge 
he  could  take  upon  him  to  assert  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  He 
had  seen  a  great  number  of  the  manufacturers  of  different  descrip- 
tions, he  had  conversed  with  them  upon  the  subject,  and  they  all 
highly  approved  of  the  treaty.  He  next  addressed  himself  to 
Mr,  Fox,  and  said,  he  heartily  wished  he  would  come  down  to  that 
House  coolly  and  dispassionately :  that  he  would  sometimes  forget 
that  he  was  a  politician,  and  cpnsider  matters  under  discission 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  their  particular  merits.  He 
asked,  to  what  end  it  was  to  tell  a  poor  cottager,  groaning  under 
a  load  of  taxes,  and  sitting  with  scarcely  a  snuff  of  candle  to  light 
him,  while  he  was  poring  over  a  newspaper,  containing  a  violent 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  so  put  together  that  the 
sense  of  it  could  scarcely  be  made  out,  that  he  was  a  balancer  of 
the  power  of  Europe,  and  a  protector  of  its  liberties  ?  Was  that  a 
proper  language  to  be  told  to  such  a  man  ?  Was  it  likely  to  stimu- 
late him  to  better  exertions  or  industry  ?  He  declared  he  had  been 
run  away  with  fre,quently  by  the  oratory  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  and  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his  principles  to 
prevent  being  declaimed  out  of  his  understanding. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  condemn  the  low  and  desponding  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  That  honourable 
gentleman  had  stated,  in  the  meekness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
dreamt  not  of  power,  nor  did  he  wish  to  tread  the  paths  of 
ambition;  but  immediately  afterwards,  he  had  a  vision,  which 
told  him,  that  the  navj'  of  Great  Britain  must  be  kept  up ; 
tod  then  he  drew  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  distresses  of 
poor  cottagers  groaning  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
taxes  !  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  cap^ 
tivating  the  vulgar ;  but  he  would  ask  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman how  the  navy  was  to  be  supported  without  taxing  the 
subject?  Or  how  the  visions  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
could  be  realized  without  a  great  expence  to  the  nation? 
But  the  honourable  gentleman  had  the  admirable  talent  of 
making  attacks  under  the  shield  of  modesty.  Was  this  coun- 
try, then,  not  in  a  situation  to  take  a  part  in  preserving  the 
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liberties  of  Europe?  Was  she  so  sunk  in  distress  as  to  con« 
aider  herself  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  that  to  which 
she  owed  her  existence,  and  her  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe?  Did  the  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  hold  that 
language  to  the  world?  He  wished  to  know  if  that  was  tha 
language  meant  to  be  maintained;  he  wished  some  person 
in  authority  would  stand  up  and  say  so,  because  he  could  then 
meet  it  fairly.  Would  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  himself  declare,  that  we  were  no  longer  in  a- 
i^tuation  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  protector  of  its  liberties  ?  He  should  be 
glad  to  come  at  that  point  As  ta  the  assertion,  that  a  poor 
cottager  was  not  ^to  be  talked  to  in  that  manner,  he  must 
maintain  that  he  was ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
taxes  under  which  the  lower  order  of  people  in  this  country 
laboured,  yet  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  tha(  she  was  the  ba* 
lancer  of  power,  and  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
That  it  was  that  enabled,  him  to  bear  his  poverty  with  cHeer- 
fiilness,  and  to  feel  the  satisfaction,  amidst  all  his  distress, 
of  reflecting  on  the  thought  of  his  being  one  of  the  subjects 
of  a  free  country,  whose  ^characteristic  it  was  to  balance  the 
power  of  Europe..  Shameful  was  the  neglect  which  ministers* 
had  shewn  in  the  formation  of  alliances.  Till  that  unhappy 
period  when  we  were  left  without  an  ally,  we  had  always 
fought  successfully.  From  that,  however,  he  did  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  it  was  better  to  build  our  hopes  on  the 
strength  of  our  alliances  than  on  the  strength  of  our  navy. 
He  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  negociations 
of  that  nature;  but  he  asserted,  that  ministers  were  culpable 
in  turning  away  with  impatience  from  any  object  which  they 
might  have  attained,  had  they  pursued  it  with  persevering 
firmness.  —  Mr.  Fox  severely  answered  that  part  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  speech,  in  which  he  charged  him  with  having 
«aid,  that  he  had  a  peace  with  America  in  his  pocket.  The 
matter  it  alluded  to,  passed  five  years  ago,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  now  brought  it  forward  under  a  gross  mis- 
representation. He  had  never  used  the  words,  but  had  said 
there  were  those  in  Great  Britain  empowered  to  treat  for 
peace.  And  the  fact  had  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had 
ctated  it.  —  With  respect  to  the  negociation  with  the  Dutch, 
if  there  were  any  blame  to  be  affixed  to  that  measure,  he  was 
willing  to  take  his  share  of  it,  though  it  had  been  done  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  majesty's  council.  That  it  had 
failed  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  and  its  failure,  he  verily 
believed,  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  France.  On  that 
subject,  however,  he  would  say  no  more,  as  he  could  not  see 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  French  treaty,  though  the 
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bonoui^ble  gentleman   seemed   to  consider  it  as   a  strong 
argument  in  his  favour. 

After  several  members  had  delivered  their  sentiments, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again  and  observed,  that  the  circumstance 
which  was  very  natural  to  happen,  had  arisen  from  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  so  pro* 
perly  declined  to  make  any  speech ;  and  the  debate  had  pro- 
ceeded, solely  on  the  general  merits  of  the  treaty,  without  a 
^single  word  having  been  said  to  the  particular  question  before 
the  committee.  He  would  therefore  bring  forward  an  amend- 
ment which  would  go  to  the  question  immediately,  and  that 
was,  to  add,  as  part  of  the  resolution,  "  that  it  was  .the  opi* 
nion  of  the  committee  that  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
Portugal  wines  should  at  the  same  time  be  lowered  one  third." 
This,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  would  be  an  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Methuen  treaty  in  full  force,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  our  part  of  the  obligation,  and  would  enable  government 
more  advantageously  to  negotiate  the  pending  treaty  with 
PortugaL  Hie  proposition  was  so  self-evident,*  that  he  saw 
tiot  any  ground  on  which  it  was  objectionable ;  but  he  was 
pp^ajred  to  ddbate  it  either  then,  or,  as  it  was  so  late  an 
Iionr^  the  next  day,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  committee  thought  proper.  He  added,  that  as  the  com-* 
mittee  had  not  regularly  before  them  any  information  that  ft 
treaty  was  pending,  or  what  state  it  was  in,  it  the  more  be- 
came them  to  convince  Portugal,  and  all  Europe,  that  their 
widh  was  to  continue  the  Methuen  treaty. 

Ty»  motion  was  negatived  without  discussion,  by  91  tp  76. 
The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. — Mr.  Fox  re- 
probated the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  stated  that  the  committee 
would  he  disgraced  by  such  rash  and  ill-advised  precipitancv  and 
by  such  indecent  hurry ;  he  declared  he  would  be  no  sharer  m  the 
»nam6  that  must  result  from  a  conduct  so  obnoxious  to  public 
censure ;  he  therefore  rose  and  left  the  House,  followed  by  th^ 
whole  opposition. 

February  j6^ 

This  day  Mf<  Box  made  another  effort  to  induce  the  House  t» 
take  some  step  for  securing  the  continuance  of  the  Methuen  treaty, 
and  averting  the  danger,  to  which  he  contended  it  was  exposed  by 
the  resolution  they  had  come  to  the  preceding  evening.  On  the 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a' 
committee  to  take  into  further  consideration  the  treaty  of  naviga-^* 
tion  and  cemmeree  witin  France^ 
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Mn  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  he  waa  now  resolved  tp 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  question  which, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  been  prevented  from  intro- 
ducing,, in  a  manner  much  more  extraordinary  than  any  in-* 
terriiption  which,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  having 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament,  he  recollected  to  have  expe- 
rienced. If  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  pressing  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  House,  he  should  unequivocally  declare^ 
that  witH  this  particularly  important  question  their  repotetion 
and  their  dignity  were  closely  interwoven.  The  qnesticnt 
was  at  the  same  time  so  intimately  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  treaty  with  France  then  under  deliberation,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  it  by,  and  not  come  to  its  consi*' 
deration,  without  manifesting  a  disregard  to  Portugal  little 
short  of  a  direct  afiront.  He  had  beea  much  blamed,  in  thm 
debate  of  the  preceding  day,  and  described  as  a  person  pecur 
iiarly  fond  of  talking  of  alliances  with  foreim  courts,  of  trea« 
ties,  and  of  negociations.  That  he  was  addicted  to^&ll  inta 
that  vein  of  ddbate,  unless^  when  it  was  necessarily  and  una» 
Toidably  connected  with  his  subject,  he  was  not  himself 
awar^  nor  did  he  believe  that  this  was  really  the  &ct ;  but 
how  subjects,  in  which  negociations,  treaties  and  alliances 
with  foreign  courts  -were  mvolved,  and  with  which  thoss 
matters  were  insq>ar£^bly  connected,  could  be  properiiy,  or 
rather,  could  be  at  aU  discussed,  withoilt  a  reference  to  thost* 
tqpics,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  unless  that  House  was 
to  take  the  advice  given  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  and  no 
longer  consider  themselves  as  politicians.  That  advice  not 
happening  to  suit  with  his  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  he,  &r  one,  must  be  excused  if  he  continued 
to  think,  that  it  became  him,  and  every  gentleman  entitled 
to  a  seat  within  those  walls,  to  consider  himself  a[s  a  politi- 
cian, and  to  direct  his  opinions  liccordingly.  He  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  because  he  was  afraid  mat 
he  must  again  that  day  incur  the  censure  which  had  been 
cast  on  him  the  day  before,  and  make  mention  of  those 
topics  once  more,  which  it  had  been  said  he  was  too  much 
inclined  to  talk  upon. 

After  an  exomium  to  this  purport,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the 
subject  to  which  he  meant  to  draw  the^attention  of  the  House 
was  the  reserve  made  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  with  France  in  favour  of  our  con- 
nection with  Portugal  under  the  Methuen  treaty.  The  com- 
mittee had  the  preceding  evening  come  to  a  resolution  to 
lower  the  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  on  importation  into 
this  country;  it  appeared  to  him,  then,  to  be  highly  and  in- 
dispensably oeGessaryt  that  the  second  part  of  that  reaolution 
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should  be  a  resolution  to  lower  the  wines  of  Portugal  to  that 
reduction  at  which  they  were  intended  to  stand,  provided 
ihe  Methuen  treaty  was  to  continue,  and  things  to  go  on 
as  they  had  done  from  the  time  of  concluding  that  treaty  in 
the  year  1703. 

Mr.  Fox  directed  all  his  arguments  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  that  he  had  stated,  and  to  convince  the 
House,  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  the  resolution  then,  they 
indicated  a  negligence  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  kingdoms  under  the  Methnen  treaty,  and 
an.  indifference  to   the  commercial  benefit  thence  derived' 
reciprocally  to  both  countries.     He  professed  himself  aware  * 
that  it  had  been  contended  that  the  Methuen  treaty  bound 
Portugal  only,  and  that  it  was  optional  in  Great  Britain  to* 
take  the  wines  of  Portugal  or  not.     This  he  knew  others : 
contradicted,  and  maintained  that  we  were  bound  to  take 
the  wines  of  Portugal  on  low  duties,  as  much  as  Portugal 
was  bound  to  admit,  our  wooUen  cloths.     But  in  whichever 
point  of  view  it  was  considered,  the  advantages  of  the  Me-- 
thuen  treaty  had  been  so  great,  that  we  should  act  in  the 
most  unwise  and  impolitic  manner,  if  we  did  not  take  every 
step  on  pur  part  to  convince  Portugal  that  we  were  d^rous 
of  continuing  the  connection.     He  had  never  been  fond  of 
that  mode  of  arguing  which  deemed  exports  a  gain  and 
imports  a  loss;  but  admitting  for  the  moment  and  for  the 
,  sake  of  argument,  that  this  was  the  true  way  of  judging,  in* 
the  case  of  Portugal  the  argument  so  managed  was  strong 
in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  Methuen  treaty.     Our  im- 
ports from  Portugal  consisted  of  brazil,  cotton,  of  oil,  of 
dyeing  drugs,  of  salt  to  salt  our  fish  wjth,  and  of  other  articles 
without  which  we  could  not  possibly  contrive  to  go  on  as  a 
commercial  country ;  if,  therefore,  imports  were  a  loss,  they 
were  a  loss  in  this  particular,  that  we  could  not  possibly  do* 
without  sustaining.     If  our   connection  with  Portugal  was 
put  a  stop  to,  we  must  go  and  purchase  our  loss  at  another 
market;  for  the  articles  of  our  imports  from  Portugal,  as* 
he  had  befi^re  stated,  were  what  we  must  at  any  rate  pro* 
cure.     On  the  other  hand,  our  export,  trade  to  Portugal, 
was  a  most  valuable  one.     It  amounted  to  near  a  million 
annually,  and  was  othe^^wise  precious  to  us,  because  the  ccmi- 
modities  now  exported  to  Portugal  were  saleable  in  no  other' 
market.     The  Portuguese,  he  understood,  took  from  us  the 
whole  produce  of  a  woollen  manufacture  in  Yorkshire.     He 
knew  not  the  name  of  the  cloths,  but  it  was  an  undeniiJale^ 
fact,  that  the  consumption  of  Portugal  was   equal  to  the- 
whole  produce  of  thef  manufactory .  in  question^  and  that  the^ 
wooUeua  were  saleable  no  where  else*    Thifl>  tben^  al<me>wa»'' 
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taa  important  consideration:  bnt^  added  tp  iMs,  Pbrtogal 
annually  bought  a  very  considerable  quuitity  of  salt  fish  •^^ 
-another  commodity  for  the  sale  of  wbidi  we  could  find  no 
other  markett  Formerly,  there  was  another  Yenr  censidevabte 
export,  an  export  of  corn  to  Portugal;  but  that  had  latdly 
dwindled  to  nothing,  which  he  imputed  to  Out  increased 
home  consumption. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  aware,  that  the  salt  fisb  earned  lo 
Portugal  was  conveyed  thither,  not  under  any  agreement  or 
stipawion  in  the  Methuen  treaty,  but  under  the  conditions 
of  anterior  treaties,  and  therefore  it  might  be  fair  to  suppose^ 
that  if  the  Methuen  treaty  was  put  an  end  to,  we  still  had 
^  ri^t.to  expect  that  the  faith  o£  anterior  treaties  should 
be  complied  with.  He  entered  here,  however,  into  a  jseiies 
of  arguments,  to  shew  the  possibility  of  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  Methuen  treaty  being  considered  bv  P<»tugal  as  a 
aeparadon  in  Mo  from^all  connection  widi  this  country,  tak- 
ing care  to  guard  this  doctrine  by  an  explidt  dedaration^ 
ti^  Portugal  had  derived  such  advantages  from  her  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  must  necessarily  be  so  serious  a 
loser,  by  giving  up  all  pretence  to  her  protection,  that  if,  by 
a  lam^atauble  state  of  perverseness,  or>  ^  ii^uence'  of  bad 
advice,  she  should  be  induced  to  hvesk  all  connection  widi 
us,  and  risk  her  safety  m  die  best  bai^in  she  could  make 
with  her  neighbouring  continental  powers,  ske  would  do  the 
most  ra£^  most  unadvised,  and  the  most  absurd  aet^  that  e^v 
>a  GDuntry,  situated  like  Portugid,  could  commit*'  At  the 
tsfuyie  time  it  was^to  be  remembered,  that  greatly  as  the  ba- 
lance of  advantage  derived  from  the  connection  under  dbe 
Motbueii  treaty,  was  m  favour  of  Portugal,  Great  ^itain 
would  feel  no  inconsiderable  inconvenience  from  the  los  even 
of  such  an  ally  all  Ports^l.  Wbat  our  commercial  disad- 
vantage would  be,  lie  had  stated  in  enumerating  the  species, 
mkA  mentioning  the  value,  of  our  exports  to  PortugaL  Our 
pditical  disadvantage  might  also  be  serious,  {a  case  of  a 
warwit}i  the  House  of  jSonrbon,  we  should  ^1 — ^perhaps 
tseverelyjfed  — the  want  of  some  friendly  port;  from  GottJ^n- 
burgh,  now  a  French  pcMtt^  down  to  Gibraltar,  l^ese  were 
not  ideal  inconveoienaes,  aad^  ra^  as  it^  would  be  |n  Po9» 
H%igal  -to  put  us  into  sueh  a  sttuatikm,  i;^e  could  not  but 'whence 
iainayst  the  loss  of  such  an  ally. 

'Again  mast  he  repeat^  and  press  most  eamesdy  up(^n  the 
^sotisideratioti  of  the  House,  that  all  the  too  sian^ine  ^mp- 
'|)brters  of  the  treaty  should  consider  the  reladve  situalt»  of 
£nglcuid  aiul  Portugal.  For  near  %cefiti»py  back,  an  idliance 
tf  mutual,  tliough  he  would  not  sj^y  of  equid  cony?niracc^ 
Ibiid  subsisted  be^een  tjbem.    The  oMneclioni  hgi.  mMjwi^f 

VOL,  HI,  '  V 
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to  acknowledge,  was  ihore  xiecesflaiy  to  Portugal  tkan  it ' 
to  England,  considered  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Sbe 
aUowea  us  great  commercial  advantages  in  return  for  ptotee- 
tkm/  Such  was  the  condition,  and  such  the  politics  of  the 
European  potentates,  that  the  weaker  states  must  court  thai 
alliance  of  the  more  powerful.  Now,  was  it  not  highly  pro- 
bable, that  our  conduct  might  induce  the  Portuguese  to  re- 
>  fleet,  that  they  were  near  neighbours  to  Spain,  and  that  they 
were  no  longer  natural  enemies ;  that  nature  intended  them 
.  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  and  to  exchange  coromodkies 
for  thdr  reciprocal  benefit?  This,  at  least,  might  as  well  be 
said  of  PortugaPand  Spain,  as  of  France  and  England ;  and 
might  induce  Portugal  blindly  to.  throw  herself  into  the  arma 
of  Spain,  and  to  add  her  balance  to  the  already  preponderate 
ing  weight  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Thus  should  we  not 
omy  lose  the  b^iefits  we  might  derive  from  an  alliance  wi^ 
Portugal,  but  have  h^  in  ^he  scale  against  us.  Nothing 
could  more  tend  to  exasperate,  and  move  her  to  act  in  this 
manner,*  than  the  present  conduct  of  ministers.  The  pride 
and  dignity  of  Poctugpi],  as  an  indqiendent  kingdom,  had 
been  wounded  by  them.  No  person  in  this  House  was  more 
ai&  advocate  for  acting  with  vigour  towards  foreign  states 
than  he  was ;  but  he  confessed  th^  he  thought  this  ngid  tone 
might  be  assumed  with  more  honour  and  justi<ie  towarda 
:  other  states  than  towards  Portugal.  Not  lone  ago  we  were 
Uwied  by  all  Europe  for  our  insolence;  ancf  he  was  Sony 
to  find,  that  we  should  not  be  acquitted  of  the  exercise  of 
.  that  vice.  If  we  thought  prc^r  to  retain  our  style  of  hmigb-^ 
tiness,  it  ought  to  be  towards  our  old  rivala  and  equals  in 
power,  and  not  a  subordinate  loid,  ia  respect  to  us,  a  verjr 
defenceless  people.  That  was  &r  icom  being  the  collduct 
that  a  brave  and  a  generous  nation  oi^t  to  adi^t. 

Mr.  Fox  c<N9ten^  strenuously,  that  if  the  House  did  net 

mstruct  the  committee  to  come  to  an  immediate  resoIutiiKHf 

:that  the  duties  on  the  wines  of  Portugal  should  be  kweved 

one  third,  thqr,  in  fact,  broke  the  Methuen  treaty^  or  at 

least  departed  from  its  spirit  and  meaning;  intimated  to  For* 

tugal  a  ground  of  doubt  as  to  thdr  intention  of  not  ultimatd^ 

complying  with  the  Methuen  treaty,  and,  in  &ct,  for  the 

moment  paid  France  a  compliment  at  the  expenee  cf  P^t^ 

tugaJ,  by  holding  it  out  to  fJl  the  world,  that  duriaiff  the 

course  of  their  .|»rocfi«d»^  France  was  prefecred,  a^  her 

.intevoitB  first  attended  to.     l^ppose,  said  Mr.  Fisjc,  thafi  dib 

Que^a  of  P(»rtugal  were  to*  publish  an  edict,  prohibtting-lbfe 

importation  of  our  woollens  into  her  dominions,  woulq  this 

^country  think  that  a  handsome  thing  towards  them,  or  thi^ 

M  dignified  tiidr  ground  £>r  iTenewing  a  negotiation  ?  In  like 
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soanner  kt  them  feel  for.  Portugal;  if  the  Methnen  treaty 
was  not  recx>gni2ed  without  delay,  it  was  virtually  broken, 
because  the  duties  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  as  far  as  the. 
ultimate  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  collected  from 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appeared  to  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  duties  on  the  wines  of  France; 
and  if  they  actually  were  left  to  stand  op  that  footing,  every 

Sentleman  knew  it  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  tne  Me- 
luen  treaty.  Great,  indeed,  •  was  the  difference  between 
recognizing  the  condition  of  the  Methuen  treaty  primarily 
and  secondarily,  or  in  other. words,  by  a  resolution  antecedent 
to  tlie  sending  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  upoit  the  resolutions 
Q:>me  to  in  the  committee,  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  by 
a  resolution  afterwards.  But  what  he  contended  was  th^ 
Wrongest  argument  to  induce  the  House  to  act  in  the  man* 
i|er  he  had  advised,  was  their  not  having  before  them  in  due 
piarliamentary  form,  any  grounds  whatever  to  lead  them  to 
suspend  an  act  expressive  of  readiness  on  their  part. to  ma- 
nifest, their  desire  to  comply  with  the  Methuen  treaty.  Thev 
had,  indeed,  heard  of  negociations  pending  with  Portugal^ 
and  they  had  heard  of  grievances  complained  of,  but  they 
knew  not  the  grievances,  nor  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  pending  negociations.  They  knew  not  that  the  com- 
plaints of  grievances  were  even  justly  founded,  and  therefore 
as  a  House  of  Parliament  they  had  no  grounds  whatever  to 
ipduce  them  to  act  otherwise  than  as  if  no  negociation  what- 
ever was  pending,  nor  any  complaints  of  grievances  existing* 
Mr.  Fox  pressed  this,  as  the  great  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  as  the  basis  of  his  motion,  and  after  a  variety  of 
Qt^er  points,  recapitulated  what  he  had  set  out  with,  namely^^ 
»  stateigaept.of  the  two  points  pf  view  in  which  the  Methucu 
treaty  had  been  oonsidered  as  binding,  on  Portugal,  and 
optional  with  regard  to  us ;  or^  as  binding  equally  on  Por- 
tugal and  Great  Britain.  He  concluded  with  moving,  ^^  Th^t 
it  be  an  instructioD  to  the  said  committee,  that  they  do,  in 
the  .first  pl«ice^  proceed  to  consider  of  reducing  the  duties 
upon  wines  directly  imported  .from  Portugal  into  Great  Bri-> 
tain^  so  that  such  wines  may  pay.no.  higher  duties  than  two* 
thirds  of  the  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  wines  imported  di* 
reedy  firom  .France." 

The  motion  was  supported  with  great  ability'  by  Sir  Grey 
Cooner,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  interfering  by  a  prenoature 
resolution  in  a  matter  d^gated  by  the  constitution  to  the  execu- 
tive government.  With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the 
House  having,  no  parliamentary  ktiowledge  of  a  pending  negocia- 
tion, be  asserted  that  a  declaration  delivered  by  nim  in  nis  places 
''   '     '       ...  ^  j^ 
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and  as  a  minister,  that  »uch  a  n^ociation  waa  pending,  was  enlitled 
to  be  coDsidraed  as  formal  padiamentarjr  informati<Ki«  He  con* 
eluded  With  refeat^n^  his  declaration,  that  he  had  every  veason  to* 
expect  the  negotiation  would  prove  successful;  if,  nowever,'it 
should  not  succeed,  he  would  lay  before  the  House,  for  their  judg-r 
ments,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had  &iled^ 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  take  the  sense  of  t&e  Hoiise,^ 
as  the  right  lionourable  gentleman  had  put  the  matter  upon 
such  an  issue.  Me  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman' had' 
rested  on  an  assertion,  but  no  argument.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman^  the  House  would  remember,  was  responsible^ 
not  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  as  that  no  man  could  an- 
swer for,  but  for  any  unfortunate  turn  the  treaty  misht  take- 
in  consequence  of  the  mode  ef  negotiation,  the  right  nonour^ 
able  gentleman,  as  a  minister,  had  thought  proper  to  choose. 
Mr.  Fox  defended  his  motion^  and  denied  fliftt  it  W6uld  have^ 
embarrassed  government;  on  the  contifary,  he  contended  it 
woul^  have  been  a  good  ground  for  government  to  have 
acted  upon.  He  by  no  means  consented  to  admit  that  his^ 
motion  was  an  active  measure  in  fisivouv  of  Portugal,  and 
beyond  what  she  had  a  just  right  to.  He  contended  it  wasu 
exactly  the  reverse,  aiia  to  prove  the  argument,  he  agaii^ 
put  the  case,  that  if  fhe  Queen  of  Portugid  should  have 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  export  of  our  woollens,  he- 
should  have  thought  she  had  acted  unfkirly  by  us.  Hid^ 
motion,  he  insistad  upon  it,  was  an  act  of  b^e  justice  ta 
Portugal. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.^  The  9ouse  them 
went  into  the  committee,  in  which  the  remaining  resolutions  were 
carried.  On  the  i  ath  they  were  reported  to  the  House,  and  finally^ 
agreed  to,  upon  a  mvision,  by  a  great  majoxity* 

February  2%. 

The  last  debate  which  this  important  measure  gave  rise  to^  took 
place  this  da^,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blackbume,  the  member 
for  Lancashire,  *^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Ms 
majesty,  assuring-his  majestj^  that  we  have  taken  mto  olir  most  se-*^ 
nous  consideration  the  provisions  contained  in  thetreatf  of  siavi« 
gation  and  commerce,  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  most 
christian  Jking ;  and  that  we  beg  leave  to  approach,  his  majesty  with 
our  sincere  aiiid  grateful  acknowledgement!^  for  this  additional 
propfof  his  majesty^s  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,— That  we  shall  prociped  wiih  i^IIj^roner'es^er 
ditioh  in  taking  6uch  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  givmg  efiect 
to  A  system  so  well  oalaa&ted  to  promote  a  bel^cial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to  give  addition^  petma* 
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Aeac^  to  the  UeMiBgs  ef  p«sce.— •That  it  is  our  firm  penmasion, 
aJiAt  we  camiQt  more  effeetualiy  coosult  the  general  interetUi  of 
our  oountiy,  and  thefflory  of  his  majesty's  rei^,  than  by  comeuF- 
rmg  in  a  joteasure  which  tends  to  the  extension  of  trade,  and  lUe 
encouragement  of  industry  and  manufacture,  the  genial  sources  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  surest  foundation  «f  the  prosperity  and 
luuHpiiness  of  his  maiesty^  dominiops.^ 

in  opposition  to  the  address  Mr.  Chailes  Grey*,  the  representa- 
iive  for  Northumberland,  made  bis  maiden  speech,  and  astonished 
ithe  House  by  another  of  those  wonderful  displays  of  oratoricid 
labilities,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  burst  forth,  on 
•every  side,  amongst  its  younger  members.  Mr.  Grey  was  acknow- 
ledged not  to  be  inferior  to  any  of  those  who  preceded  him,  in  co- 
piousness and  elegance  of  diction,  in  strength  of  argument,  or  in 
persfucuity  of  arrangeaiont,  and  superior  to  them  aU  in  the  graces 
of  elocution.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  in  considering  the  general 
policy  of  the  measure  bm  by  far  the  most  important  object  it 
involved ;  he  stated  at  large  the  relative  situation  and  political  in- 
terests of  the  two  nations,  and  from  thenee  inferred  the  wisdom  of 
that  established  system  of  our  policy,  in  which  France  had  always 
been  regarded  with  the  most  suspicious  jealousy  at  least,  if  not  as 
<  our  natural  foe.  He  confirmed  these  opinions  by  a  reference  to 
our  unvaried  experience ;  and  asked  upqn  what  grounds  it  was 
presumed  that  she  had  at  once  totally  abandoned  ail  her  anciait 
political  principles,  and  had  no  longer  any  object  in  view  inimical 
to  our  interests?  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  present  mo^ 
ment  was  perhaps  that,  of  all  others,  in  which  qiir  jealousy  ought 
to  be  the  most  awake,  and  in  which  we  had  the  least  reason  for  re- 
posins  any  confidence  in  her.  With  this  view  he  read  a  state  pa- 
per, which  had  passed  between  M.  de  Calonne,  the  French  minister, 
Jtnd  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Paris.  It  contained  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  France 
to  concede  to  that  country,  without  stipulation,  a  great  variety  of 
commercial  advantages  detrimental  to  her  own  revenues,  in  which 
no  other  European  nation,  not  even  the  Spaniards,  were  indulged. 
And  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  France  really  expected  no  eqmva- 
lent?  She  doubtless  expected  it  in  a  monopoly  of  that  trade  which 
we  once  enjoyed,  and  which  constkuted  two«thirds  oi^  our  commer- 
cial marine  i-r-she  expected  it  in  tho  augmentation  of  her  own 
navy,  and  in  the  ruin  of  ours. .  WhUst  she  was  enticing  us  by  what 
had  been  justly  called  bv  Mr.  Fox  a  "  tempting  bait,**  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  (;ommerce  with  her  for  the  supply  other  own  market,  she 
had  been  securing  customers  to  take  the  commodities  off  her  hands ; 
and  thus;  not  only  to  become  the  carrier,  but  to  trade  to  an  extent 
she  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  aspire  at,  upon  the  capital  of  this 
country.  Another  object  which  he  believed  France  had  in  view, 
was  to  render  us  as  much  politically  insulated,  as  we  were  insulated 
in  our  local  situation.  One  effect  which  she  would  look  for  in  this 
tempting  treaty  was,  to  draw  us  off  from  seeking  alliances  with  the 


*  The  present  Earl  Grey, 
u  3 
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rest  of  Europe ;  it  bad  already,  id  gome  degree,  produced- this  ef- 
fect, as  was  manifest  from  the  coldness  which  ministers  discovered 
with  respect  to  the  Methuen  treaty.  He  earnestly  recommended, 
instead  of  the  present  treaty,  a  more  intimate  connection  with 
America;  such  an  intercourse  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  Orest 
Britain  that  could  be  devised,  and  entirely  consistent  with  her  true 
political  interests ;  and  such  an  intercourse  he  had  the  best  reMons 
fbr  believing  America  was  both  willing  and  eager  to  enter  into 
upon  Mr  and  equitable  terms.  He  remarked  upon  the  indecency  at 
well  as  t&e  impolicy  of  granting  to  France  what  we  had  refusea  to 
Ireland,  and  of  givmg  to  a  rival  and  a  natural  enemy  what  we  had 
withheld  from  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects.  With  respect  to  all 
the  temporary  advantages,  some  of  which  he  believed  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  treaty,  they  were  to  him  additional  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  it.  Every  offer  of  service  from  Prance,  he  re- 
garded with  suspicion  — ^ 

timeo  Danaos  &  dona  ferentes — 

^AutullaputatiB 

Dcrna  carere  dolis  Danaum  ? 
The  address  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  GrenviUe,  Mr.  D.  Pulteney,  Lord 
Mornington  and  others,  upon  the  grounds  already  stated;  but  at  a 
late  hour  an  objection  to  the  address  was  stated  by  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  who  contended  that  the  motion  for  an  address  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business  was  premature,  unprecedented,  and  unparlia^ 
mentary,  tending  to  deprive  the  House  of  its  powers  of  delibera- 
tion, and  to  pledge  them  to  pass  bills  for  carrying  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  into  effect.  lie  therefore  movea  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Anstruther  defied  ministers  to  produce  a  single  instance 
from  the  journals  that  could  in  any  manner  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
80  extraordinary  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Adam  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that,  by  the  principles  adopted  by  parliament,  and  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  House,  the  address  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  who 
tad  any  regard  for  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  crown-  The  proceedings  of  parliament 
upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  referred  to  as  a  case  in  point/and 
as  an  useful  lesson  to  the  House  against  hastiness  and  precipitation. 
That  treaty  was  laid  before  the  House  by  a  message  from  the  queen. 
A  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  appointed  to  take  the  8th  and 
9th  articles  into  consideration.  After  a  long  debate  in  that  com- 
mittee, on  the  question  that  the  House  be  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  make  effectual  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Commercei  the  question  was  carried  by  a  very  lar^e  majority,  greater 
than  on  any  vote  on  the  present  treaty.  The  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  read  a  first  time,  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight  from  the  vote  iii 
the  first  committee.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  the  bill.  Petitions  now  came  in  from 
all  quarters :  and  the  committee  on  the  bill  sat  for  many  days  to 
hear  the  petitioners  by  their  counsel  against  tllfe  treaty.  Thej  re- 
port from  this  committee  was  received  and  agreed  to.  But  on  the 
questLoot  that  the  bill  with  amendments  be  engrossed,  it  wsm  cairied 
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in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  nine.    No  address  was  presented 
to  the  queen  till  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  House  having  had  the  goodness  to 
hear  him  so  frequently,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  len^th^ 
upon  the  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty,  he  would  not,  ukef 
ioight  rest  assured,  abuse  their  indulgence,  but  would  in  m 
very  Inief  manner  ofier  a  few  observations  to  their  noticed  on 
liie  immediate  matter  before  them.  With  regard  to  the  ad* 
dress,  of  all  the  practices  of  administration,  it  was  the  most 
aldrmin^,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  most  unconstitutio&ali 
He  would  not,  indeed,  go  so  &r  as  an  honourable  and  learned 
friend  of  his  had  gone^  and  agree,  that  if  a  single  precedent 
could  be  found  upon  the  journals  for  such  a  proceedings^  he 
would  relinquish  the  point,  and  vote  for  the  address*  There 
might  be,  and  there  undoubtedly  were^  bad  precedents  upon 
the  journals  in  a  great  many  instances*  There  might  possmly, 
Checefore^  be  a  precedent  for  the  present  proceeedin^  but  if 
diere  should  be  a  precedent  to  be  found,  he  would  v^twre  to 
•iay,  diat  it  must  be  a  precedent  to  be  reprobated,  aod  not  n 
precedent  fit  to  be  made  an  example. 

Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  House  that  the  address  went  to  d^ 
prive  the  House  of  its  legislative  capacity,  to  preclude  diAkter 
and  to  render  null  and  void  all  those  forms  which  the  wis^ 
dom  of  their  ancestors  had  provided,  as  the  parliamentary 
cautions  and  guards  against  surprize,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  measure  of  a  legislative  nature  from  being  hur- 
ried through  tl^e  House,  without  ample  deliberation  and  ample 
discussion.  Had  the  business  been  brought  on  in  the  usual 
way,  they  would  have  enjoyed  fell  time  to  know  the  opinion 
of  die  manufacturers,  and  to  discuss  the  subject  again  and 
again,  before  they  came  to  a  decisive  vote  upon  it.  In  all  cases 
of  trade,  the  forms  of  the  House  obliged  the  matter  to  be  first 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  where  resolu-' 
tions  wefe  necessair  to  be  moved,  and  consequently  where  the 
matter  was  in  the  first  instance  open  to  debate.  The  resolu- 
tions^ when  agreed  to,  were  reported  to  the  House,  and  onthe 
House  agreeing  to  the  report,  a  bill  was  ordered  in.  Had 
thftt  been  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  present  case, 
instead  of  a  premature  address,  the  House  would  have  had 
six  stages  to  have  discussed  the  subject  in,  before  they  came  to 
their  ultimate  vote.  The  bill  must  be  read  a  first  time,  it  must 
be  read  a  second  time,  committed,  reported,  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  At  every  one  of  me^  several 
stages^  the  House  would  have  found  aitifde  opportunity  of 
detettuff  deliberately  4  whereas -what  was  the  case  then?  They 
^caUedon  to  TOte  an  address  which  tied  up  tfadr  Jiandj^ 
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•irliicli  {^edged  the  House  to  support  whatever  bill  might  be 
brought  in,  and  pr^cltided  all  future  debate  and  all  future  di»^ 
cussion. 

.  ^  Mn  Fox  saM,  that  this  was  an  ill  ojfneh  of  our  future  inter*^ 
C<mr»e  with  IVance;  it  was  a  bad  beginning;  it  was  adopting 
Itnd  copying  the  fVench  constitution  at  the  same  time  that  we 
W«:«  about  to  tali-e  the  Fteiich  comtoerce.  It  was  commencing 
imr  ittt»x;aurse  with  France  in  a  most  inauspicious  tnannei^ 
«tad  it  was  not  more  ungracdiil  than  unnecessary,  because  the 
eoming  to  a  vote  upon  the  address  w(^ld  not  accelerate  the 
i^nclttsion  of  the  proceedings  cm  the  commercial  treaty;  it 
%t)uld  not  forward  them  one  hour*  Would  it  not  then,  on 
erelry  account,  have  been  more  wise,  more  grav^,  and  moi^ 
b^mning  that  House,  to  have  proceeded  in  the  usual  way 
by  bill,  and*  aft^r  they  had  gozie  through  all  the  six  stagey 
throiroh  which  a  bill  must  necessarily  pass^  Would  it  not  here 
beeii  betted,  in  erery  sense  of  the  word^  to  have  ihm  yoled  all 
addre^  taod  gone  up  to  the  throne  with  it,  inibrmiilg  his 
majesiy,  thiit  his  &ldlful  commons  had  complied  with  hf$ 
royed  requisition  in  his  speech  to  pariiameht^  and  agreed  to 
support  the  commercial  treaty  with  Frtoce?  Mr.  Fox  putdiis 
in  a  most  striking  poibt  of  view,  and  said,  that  should  the 
address  unfortunately  pass,  which  he  flattered  himself  it  would 
Boty  hq  jQust  in  that  case  heartily  wish  that  the  House  haid 
been  in  a  committee,  if  it  were  only  to  save  die  Speaker  firoixi 
Ifae  shame  and  disgrace  of  going  up  to  his  auyesty  and  pre** 
senting  an  address^  What  sort  of  a  speech  could  the  rk^hl 
honourable  gentleman  possibly  make,  i^Kndd  he  have  the  ais« 
^reeable  task  of  attending  at  St  James's  with  the  address? 
With  what  an  aukward  feding  must  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  tsay^  that  his  umjesty^s  feithfiil  comloons  had  de« 
stvoyed  their  own  forms^  and  grossly  violated  the  cohstttudoa^ 
Herea^ned  upon  this  ior  fiome  time,  and  after  stating  it 
powerfully  m  various  ways,  he  urged  to  the  House  the  greal 
tinreasonablaiess  of  the  right  honourable  «ntleman  oppesitiB 
to  him,  if  he  pressed  the  motion  on  the  address  at  that  tim^ 
mnce  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not  forward  the  business 
by  sb  doing.  It  was  not  dday,  he  said,  that  he  was  co&»- 
t^iding  for,  because  the  delfwing  the  address  could  not  ope* 
tate  as  any  procrastination  dtihe  measures  to  be  takta  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  look  notice  of  the  contempt 
with  which  an  honouraUe  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked 
tf  the  manufacturelrs  who  signed  the  petition  on  their  tal^* 
IThey  were  riot,  he  «aid,  ft  "  few  solitary"  siaiiu&c^rei%  M 
Ihey  had  been  detorSied  to  be,  but  men  of  undcftibted  cb«rao- 
ter  and  undoubted  worth  feusd  honour.  Mm^  whtS  when  ibey 
wme  before  tet'  Home,  either  ais  the  dai^gatas  and  represm^ 
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Ulivs$ofotliers,.or  in  their  own  individual  cTiaracater>  wen 
well  entitled  to  be  received  and  listened  to  with  attention. 
They  had  a  ri^ht  to  be  heard  in  every  stage  of  the  business; 
but  how  would  the  House  be  able  to  hear  them  after  the  ad- 
dress W&6  presentedy  when  they  would  be  precluded  from  act- 
ing upon  any  information,  however  important,  that  Mr«  Wal- 
ker or  Mr.  Hdmes,  or  any  other  of  the  subscribers,  might  lay 
befoie  the  House?  Having  put  these  questions  strongly,  and 
paid  an  handsome  compliment  to  his  honourable  friend  Mr« 
Grey,  Mr«  Fox  at  last  concluded  a  most  animated  speech^  with 
iracpressing  his  hope^  that  it  would  be  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  reject  the  address  for  the  present,  by  agreeing  to 
the  modon  for  the  previous  question,  since,  if  t)ieydld  not,  Uiey 
would  not  only  make  a  bad  precedent  for  that  Hous€^  but  as 
abstdtttely  preclude  the  House  of  Lords  from  free  debate^  as 
if  they  had  followed  the  example  of  Oliver  Cromwdl,  and 
silenced  thiU;  necessary  a^d  constitutional  branch  of  the  l^is- 
kture* 

In  answer  to  tj^ese  objections,  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  upon  the  ad- 
dress  on  the  Irish  propositions,  but  two  years  before,  as  a  prece- 
dent in  point,  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  he  had  adopted, 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose  with  great  warmth,  and  many  gentlemen  calling 
out  sj^oke !  spoke !  he  said  he  meant  to  niote  a  hew  question,  the 
question  of  adjournment;  in  order  that  hemi^t  hate  an  op|^ 
tunity  of  proposins  a  resblution  upon  the  subject  of  the  eKtoMHS 
dhiary  doctrines  which  liad  been  laid  down ;  doctiiaes  as.  new  ami 
as  unconstitutional  as  ever  were  heard  in  those  walls !  —  The 
question  of  adjotummoDdt  betng  fput, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  his  honourable  friend  had  omitted  to 
state  what  resolution  he  meant  to  move,  he  would  declare^ 
that  his  object  was  to  move  a  resolttti<ni,  "  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  that  Houses  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bind  or 
IHreclude  thanselves  by  an  address  to  the  dirone,  from  either 
debating  or  voting  upon  any  subsequent  legislative  question 
whatever."  Mr.  Fox  reiterated  his  mrmer  arguments,  to  shew 
the  prc^riety  of  proceeding  by  way  of  bill,  and  instanced  the 
case  of  the  Irish  propositions,  declaring  lliat  no  man  present 
dreamt  of  moving  an  address,  stating  in  express  words  lib  the 
throne,  that  the  House  would  pass  any  specific  number  of 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  propositions.  Had  such 
an  address  been  moved,  it  wouM  have  been  reprobated.  In 
the  case  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  let  die  House  recollect  that 
a  bill  had  been  brought  in  to  enact  die  eighth  and  ninth 
artides  of  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  question  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill  had,  on  a  division,  been  carried  by  an  un- 
commonly Iaiige.m(yorityi  the  numbers  having  be^  abovo 
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100  to  12  or  13,  It  was  read  a  second  tkne  npon  a  division 
of  a  large  majority  also,  i^nd  it  went  through  the  committee^ 
and  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  was  in  the  very  last  stage 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  194  roices  against  185  *.  This 
proved  the  importance  of  a  regular  compliance  with  the  forms 
of  the  House,  and  a  due  exercise  of  their  deliberative  powers. 
A  large  majority  had  thus  beeti,  by  mere  dint  of  debate  and 
discussion,  converted  into  a  minority,  and  one  of  the  worsts 
and  most  hostile  treaties  to  the  British  constitution  that  ever 
was  heard  o^  was  put  an  end  to  and  annihilated.  What  was 
the  reason  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  pro^ 
ceed  in  the  same  way  now?  The  reason  was  obvious.  Aware 
of  the  event  of  17 13,  he  was  determined  to  proceed  in  another 
manner;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  treaty,  in* 
stead  of  risquing  the  chance  of  deliberation,  he  had  profited 
by  the  &te  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  had  caused  an  address 
to  be  moved  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  ^e  House,  and  preclude 
all  debate  and  all  danger  of  future  opposition.  Had  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Harley,  in  the  year  17139  been  aware 
of  the  fate  of  their  treaty,  Uiey  no  doubt  would  have  aimed 
at  doing  the  same  thing ;  but  in  those  days  when  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factions  governed  this  country  that  bad 
ever  been  m  possession  of  power,  they  never  dreamt  of  ven- 
.turing  such  a  length  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who 
bad  profited  by  the  short-sightedness  of  the  ministry  of  17 13, 
and  bad  whetted  his  sagacity  upon  their  dulness. 

The  motion  for  an  adjournment  was  then  negatived.  After 
which  the  House  divided  on  the  previous  question : 

Tellers.  Tylers. 

So  it  ^as  resolved  in  the  affirmativa,  and  the  main  question  beinff 
put,  the  address  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  communicatei^ 
at  a  conference,  to  the  lords. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  respecting  the  Nature  and  Exte^ 
OP  Parliamentary  Addresses  to  the  King. 

March  7. 

IN  consequence  of  the  preceding  debate,  and  in  pursuance  of  # 
notice  which  he  had  given, 

*  See  New  Parliamentajry  History  of  England^  vol.  vL  pp.  x^zo.  1210. 
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Mr.  Fox  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  parliamentary  addresses  to  the  crown. 
He  said,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  remarks  which  he  must  beg  leave  to  make  on 
a^  recent  occurrence,  in  which,  at  least  In  his  conception,  were 
most  essentially  involved  the  established  rights  of  parliament, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  The  matter  to  which  he 
alluded  was  the  address  which  that  House  had  thou^t  proper 
to  vote  on  the  commercial  treaty.  The  time  at  whidb  this 
address  was  moved  and  passed  tended,  in  his  mind,  to  subvert 
the  forms  of  parliament,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  legislative 
authority,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and,  consequently, 
the  dearest  privileges  of  the  nation.  On  the  preservation  rf 
the  forms  of  parliament  the  security  of  the  laws  depended. 
No  part  of  the  constitution  had  been  more  tenaciously  pre- 
served than  the  forms  by  which  all  laws  were  enacted.  If  the 
forms  were  dispensed  with,  the  constitution  of  the  legislature 
must  be  annihilated ;  and  he  thought  that  the  form«  were 
destroyed  by  the  address  being  passed  on  a  subject  before  that 
subject  was  determined.  For  this  address,  having  been  passed 
after  certain  resolutions  had  passed,  and  previous  to  a  bill 
being  brought  in  founded  upon  those  resolutions,  the  House 
were  precluded  from  exercising  their  right  of  decision  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  words  of  the  address  containing  not  only  an 
approbation,  but  a  pledge,  of  using  t6e  earliest  means  of 
carrying  the  treaty  into  eflfect,  he  thought  the  intention  was 
to  preclude  parliament  from  the  exercise  of  their  opinions^ 
with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  constitution.  With 
respect  to  the  system  of  this  parliamentary  form,  as  to  it» 
efficient  political  principle,  he  should  observe,  diat  the  mode 
of  passing  bills,  both  in  this  and  the  other  House^  was  cer- 
tainly 'very  deliberate.  It  might  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  be  considered  tedious ;  but  those  gentlemen  who  entei^ 
tained  such  sentiments  betrayed  their  rashness  and  inex- 
perience. He  did  not  mean  to  say  what  were  the  forms  of 
the  other  House;  he  had  never  studied  them,  and  was  there* 
fore  not  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  with  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  passing  a 
bill  of  such  importance  as  the  present,  there  were  sev^d 
stages.  A  bill  relating  to  commerce  or  finance,  was,  ist^ 
moved  for  in  a  committee;  2d,  Uiat  committee  reported ;  3dt 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  4th,  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
time;  5th,  a  second  time;  6th,  committed;  7th,  reported; 
8th,  r^  a  third  time;  and  ptb,  passed;  besides  two  other 
stages  of  lesser  consideration,  die  engrossment,  and  the  motion 
for  leaving  the  chair. 

The  reason  of  these  different  stages  was  in' oitkr  to  gjhFS 
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parttftiaetit  so  many  different  <q)portumtte8  of  considering  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  before  diey  finally  gave  it  their  con* 
cnirrenoe.    This  caation  was  therefore  exceedingly  wise;  for 
nothing  required  more  deliberation  than  laws  enacted  for  the 
wMaref  protection)  and  government  of  the  peojde ;  and  there- 
fore it  became  their  constitutional  guardians,  their  represen- 
tatives, to  be  exceedingly  cautions  of  adopting  any  measure 
which  m^t  tend  to  preclude  them  from  the  free  and  un- 
limited eecercise  of  thm  judgments,  on  every  subject  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  essentially  concerned.     It 
w«8  with  this  view  that  he  meant  to  submit  to  them,  before  he 
sat  down,  his  motion;  for  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
addj?ess  which  the  House  had  lately  voted  to  bis  majesty  was 
an  infringement  of  the  fi«e,  unbiassed,  and  unrestrained  ex- 
ercise ^f  thciir  ju^ment.    After  the  business  had  been  only 
four  or  five  days  heSore  parliament,  and  in  its  second  stage, 
the  House  had  absolutely  come  to  a  vote  which  preclucHx) 
them  from  giving  any  opinion  in  the  subsequent  stages  througli 
which  the  treaty  was  to  pass ;  and  thus,  whatever  their  senti-^ 
ments  W0r%  or  might  b^  they  could  not  prove  avaUing*     Hav- 
ing pledged  themselves  to  his  majesty  to  take  all  early  and 
possible  means  of  carrying  the  said  treaty  into  effect,  they 
wate^edocsed  to  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma,  either  to  let  the 
treaty  pass,  however  repugnant  its  principles,  or  subject  them- 
ael^^s  to  the  charge  of  having  g^ven  a  fidthless  promise  to  his 
m^My*     This  was  of  all  situations  the  most  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  deragatory  to  that  sacred  fidth  whidh  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  reject  which  they  should  entertain  in  all 
concerns  either  €)f  addresses*  or  promises  to  the  sovereign. 
As  to  the  plea  that  nonecessity  existed  for  adhering  to  the 
accustomed  parliamentary  forms  in  the  present  transaction, 
h^  oould  not  see  any  principle  in  the  commerdal  treaty  which 
CQidd  authorise  parliament  to  let  it  pass  with  less  inquiry  and 
ci|pciiin«|»ectian  than  even  the  most  ordinary  coneems.    On 
the  contraiy^t  it  was  a  subject,,  whidi,  of  ail  others,  required 
tha  most  deUberate  investigation.      Besides,  being  a  com- 
SEitfrcial  question,  k  became  such  a  subject  that  the  parliament 
had  thoi4[ht  it  eaflpedia^t  even  to  add  two  more  stages  to  die 
iUMaatigatkm  than  what  were  adopted  on  ordinary  concerns.' 
The  committee  of  the  whole  House  and  the  report  were  added 
by  n  r09^utiOR  of  parliament  in  the  year  1772.   Hius,  not  only 
tSoinvimihk  custom  of  Siicient  times  evinced  the  necessity  a£ 
givj^.^very^possibie  qppqrtiinit^for  the  House  to  consider  most 
xiM^wrelythel«dencytil^aiiy  bill  inits  different  stages;  but  the 
qfMpkai  ^tm&Aexa  timAiiiad  b^«),  that  it  was  necessary  to  in* 
crease  the  stages  of  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  such  importance. 
Wi^.  rcffiid  to  hiiiiid4  h^  I^  been  oensnred^r  repeatedly 
rtscurrlng  to  one  subject.    But  this  was  a  species  of  censure 
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which  he  should  treat  with  contrtnpt  This<  iira»  I1m»  ckst  in 
the  present  instance.  He  had,  durii^  the  pscgress  of  thb 
business,  frequently  mentioned  the.  treaty  of  Utrecht.  .Hbr 
should  now  beg  leave  to  mention  that  sulgect  miuh,  at  h 
tended  to  illustrlite  what  he  had  to  propose  to  tne  Houses 
Had  the  ministry  of  that  day  voted  an  address  to  Que^i  Anne^ 
and  in  it  induced  parliament  to  pledge  themselves  to  oarry  tba 
said  treaty  into  e^t  at  the  time  of  its  progvese  through  the 
House,  as  they  had  on  the  px^esent  oocasioD,  the  conseqaraoft 
must  hove  been  the  passing  of  the  cooim^vial  part  of  the 
treaty  into  alaw;  for  it  was-ondy  bynot  doii^  it  that  this  evfl. 
had  been  avoided*  During  the  first  stages  m  the  considsram 
tion  of  that  treaty  in  parliament,  there  was  no  material  oppv^n 
sition.  On  the  contrary,  it  passed  through  the  Committees^ 
and  was  reported  by  very  considerable  majorities*  But^  ia 
the  subsequent  stages,  information  was  obtained,  objeetioMi 
were  made^  and  the  majori^  of  parManumt  very  wiady  xe» 
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jected  it,  as  a  measure  that  threatened  tiie  wbol^ 
mercial  interest  of  the  country  almost .  widi  aonihilatioR, 
Happy,  thei«fore,  it  was,  that  tibe  ministry  of  tirat  day  did 
not  bring  a  motion  for  an  address  to  his  m^es^  befinre  puh 
liament,  when  the  majorities  of  the  House  w«re  so  mucoi  in 
&vour  of  the  ti^aty.  If  they  had,  the  ^ddreas  iwould  cen* 
tainly  have  passed)  and  the  country  would  have  been  raiadL 
To  thk  he  attrttmted  931  the  subsequent  ^oqperity  and  gloiy 
we  had  acqi^ed  To  the  r^eclion  of  the  ocMmncveial  pirt^of 
the  treaty  that  ^eat  ^pieen  owedhv  h^besthonoun^  tfnat 
her  regal  d^Hities. 

Mr.  Fox  now  adterted  to  the  mannerm  which  the  Ulliibr 
carrying  the  treaty  into  e^feotiubd  been  eonneoted  widi  thailbr 
d^  consolidation  of  the  custonM.  Tliis,  he  observed,  liad 
likewise  a  doee  rdation  to  the  eut^ect  oii  wbidi  he  had  bean 
tn>ubliog  the  House.  By  this  vote  of  address^  liie  Lords  iit 
the  other  House  would'  not  hsrve  «a  opportarnQr  of*  mLmwktm 
their  ^a^rments  in  the  passing  oftiie  Mil  to  mmdk  he  aikidefe 
Besi(k»,  AS  it  wto  eoimected  with  the  consoKdatioci  of  'di^ 
eustoms,  tbey  were  even  precluded,  by  tiik  meass,  lof  4esmM' 
eti^ the  only rijght  tbey  had -^ Witiirei^tet to  a. Tsmx^f  IM 
— of  adopdng  or  rcjeeting  it.  Iftheywe^dtspoiedUiiiiejeift^ 
Ae  ^ons^idation  Ull,.  they  <:oald  ao^  as^  it  was  eonneMdl 
with  asi^geet  they  had  pkd^ed  thomsdlvesliet^itfry  iiste  eibdei 
And  if  th^  were  dispo9ed  to  alter  any  |M»«&of  tfi^^ooiMittniai 
treaty,  wiA  v^ord  to  atiy  niatter  m  tfK»r  f»<^W^,HHi^4dM 
not,  as  it  foriBed  part  <)£  e  money  I^Uf  an^tiius  wvis  the  M^ 
ereise  of  their  knf^n^if  ri^ts  firttered^  by  llie  addiMs,  «ii  by 
unidng  tbeae  twb  sulgeots.  TMs  addreie,  too,  wdsM  entirely 
prevent  tht  Hoose^om  «cfop«E6g  any  By«teiii|«ha«^#it  hei^ 
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after  be  adUed  with  resped  to  Portugal^  if  sudi  system.  de» 
laated  from  that  established  in.  the  treatjr  with  France.  We 
had^  therefore*  not  only  derived  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of. 
execcising  our  opinions  and  discretion,  with  regard  to  the 
treatv  itself ;  but  we  had  likewise  di^rived  ourselves  of  the' 
privily  of  exercising  any  opinion  or  decision  on  pending 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  if  they  did  not  h^pen  perfectly 
to  coiiidde  with  the  one  negotiated  with  France. 

Mr.  Fox  now  made  some  observations  on  the  manner  .in. 
which  the  court  of  France  had  depended  on  the  ratification  of: 
Ijkis  treaty.  They  hafdstated  in  the  convention' — ^<  as  soon  asr. 
it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  law."  But  to  receive  this: 
saaetion  cf  the  law,  it  must  be  submitted  to  all  those  fcrm^}; 
and  investigations  which  constituted  our  laws.  And  as  the.; 
address  prevented  this  possibility,  the  treaty  could  not  be  said 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  law.  How,  then,  could- die/^ 
EViench. court  expect  it  to  be  ratified?  He  consequently 
thought  that  the  address  had  absolutely  destroyed  thei^al 
possibility  of  the  treaty  being  so  carried  into  efiect  as  to.  ad-> 
mil  of  a  ratifici^Qiu  To  have  the  sanction  of  our  laws,  .as  he 
before  obaeri^,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  pass  evcarj 
form  of  parliament*  But  if  that  House  was  prei^Lided  finom 
giving  Aeir  iqnnions,  whatevar  forms  or  stages  it  might  pasa 
lliroi^fay  tbey. could  be  of  no  e£Pect  with  re^urd  to  legal  effi- 
eien<7f  In  this  point  of  view,  he  thought  the  address  abso* 
lutdy  destructive  of  the  intention  for  which  it  was  professedly 
moned, —  that  of  carrying  the  subject  as  immeidiately  into  e& 
feet  as  possible.  For  no3iing  could  have  the  efficiency  of  law 
that  was  not  properly  submitted  to  those  forms  which  the  oon^ 
stimtton  prescribed  for  the  maidng  of  sudi  laws. 

;,Mr«Fax  next  adverted  tOrtke  nature  of  addresses  tp  hia^ 
majesty.  There  were  two  modes  in  which  sudi  addresses 
were  necessary  and  serviceable.  These  were  with  regard  to 
a^gocialian  imd.  the  prasecutioix  of  war*  In  both  these  in- 
stances,  ^iddresses  strengthened  the  dBSsrt  of  Governments 
Bat  then^  they  contained  no  particular  pledfi^es.  They  con- 
tained, in  general  terms,  an  ofier  of  their  hves, and  proper- 
ties  in  support  of  the  measures  then  prosecuting. .  3ut  how 
dM  audi  addresses  i^iSer  ^  firom  the  ^present  ?  Instead  of  con* 
taininff  a  general  disposition  or  approbation  pf  a,  treaty  beiyg 
farmed  wim  Frante^  it  contained  a  ^lecific  assurance  uiat  Uie 

Crticnlars  of  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  efiect.  What 
.  js  this  but  interfering,  in  the  most  unconstitutional  manner, 
with  the  rights  of  the  legislature  ?  What  had  the  House  done 
In  agreeing  to  such  an  address  ?  They  had  even  given  a  sa- 
credpromise  to  majesty  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
give.    Ko  opinion)  at  least  no  assurancei  coyld  be  given^  that 
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any  measure  should  be  carried  into  tSeet  while  it  was  dqp^uio 
ing,  in  parliament.  For  there  was  no  stage  of  any  bill  pasaoi^ 
tlirough  that  House,  in  which  parliament  could  assure  any 
<me  that  it  should  pass,  until  the  last  stage.  Then  a  dedded 
assurance  might  be  given,  and  not  bdbre. 

Thus  had  parliament,  by  this  address,*  given  his  majesty 
an  assurance,  which  they  could  not  give,  consistently  witn 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Tney  were  likewise  so 
situated,  that  all  future  proceedings  in  this  budness  would  be 
Dumtory.  They  had  dispensed  with  their  own  privileges; 
ana  however  inimical  they  n^ht  find  it  hereafter,  they  must 
carry  the  trealy  into  effect.  Tney  had  {hedged  themselves  to 
tbnr  sovereign;  and  if  they  did  not  mean  to  couch  a  faithless 
premise  under  a  solemn  assurance  to  his  majesty,  they  could  ^ 
not  recede  from  their  vote.  This  was  the  predicament  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  this  premature  proceeding.  And 
in  what  manner  to  rescue  themselves  from  either  of  tiiese  al- 
ternatives he  knew  not.  But  in  order  to  relieve  them  as  far  aa 
it  was  possible  frpm  their. embarrassing  situation,  he  would^ 
oflfer  a  protest,  ^r  motion,  whereby  the  Hoose  would  dedare 
tiiey  were  not  bound  by  any  address  to  the  tlnrone  from  ddi^* 
beiailing  and  acting  an  its  legislative  capacity;  nor  that  die 
subject  was  in  any  degree  prevented  from  petitioning  the 
House  in  consequence  of  such  address.  This,  he  said,  would 
he  a  declaration  of  right;  and  would  tend  to  do  away  the  im- 
constitutional  effects  of  tibe  address.  He  accordingly  moved, 
'^  That  no  address  from  this  Hbuse,  to  the  throne^  can  in  any 
degree  bind  or  pledge  this  Hous^  in  its  legislative  ospadlyj 
oir-MT  t&e  subjects'  ri^t  of  petitioning  this  Houses  upon  any 
bill  dq)ending  in  parliament  although  such  bill  be:  founded 
i^n,  and  conforoAaUe  to  such  addx^  previoudy  agreedto 
fay  the  House." 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion,  and  moved,  in  order  to  n^ativax 
the  whole,  to  prefix  the  following  words  by  way  of  amendment, 
^*  That  a  is  necessary  to  declare  that,  &c."  This  amendment  beia|^ 
carried,  the  House  divided  on  ihe  main  question  so  amended: 
Tdlers.  Tellers. 

v,^.  f  Mr.  North  1    ,^  ^^,^  f  Mr. Neville  1.^    , 

^*"  iMr.JoUiife  J"*- ^••^  tMr^Steele   \^^ 

80  it  passed  in  the  negative  ' 
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Articles  or  Charge  against  Mb.  Hastings* 


ON  the  first  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  ^ftt  fee 
shoald  renew  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings  9a  the  isc 
<yf  February.  That  uid  the  following  day  were  anent  in  exaniiiS'' 
iM  Mr.  Middletcm  a^d  Sir  Elijah  Impej ;  and  on  Wednfl6day»  thp 
7th9  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the  third  diarge  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
viz.  the  resumption  of  tl)e  jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
treasures  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  the  mother  and  gnmdmother  of 
the  reigning  naboD.  The  subject  of  this  charge  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
displaying  all  the  pathetic  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  never  were 
they  displayed  with  greater  skill,  force,  and  elegance,  than  upon 
this  occasion.  For  five  hours  and  a  half  Mr.  Sheridan  kept  the 
attention  of  the  house  (which  ftom  the  expeetadon  of  theday  wai» 
^ilicommoflily  crowded^  fiusckioted  by  bis  eloqiienee;  and  n^ien  he 
oait  down,  the  whole  oouse,  die  maoibers,  pe^rs,  aa4  stran^rs, 
v|KK>lunt«i:ily  joined  in  a  tumult  of  applause^  iid  adopted  a  mode  of 
ei^pressing  their  ^pix)batlop,  new  and  irregular  in  tlmt  bouse,  by 
loudly  and  repeatedly  clapping  with  their  hands.  Mr.  Burke  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  most  astonishing  efibrt  of  eloquence,  arguinent, 
and  wiit  united,  of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tradition.  Sir 
William  Dolben  said,  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  had  stated 
in  so  aMe  a  manner  such  a  variety  of  facts  4^d  argumeiitfi,  as  ^n- 
tbdy  to  have  exhausted  the  spirits  as  weU  as  the  attenticm  ef  the 
Caaimittea.;  he  therefore  thought  it  wjomM  be  most  |Mvo^r  to  adr 
^mu  tb^  ddiatie*  This  wo«ld  giwe  ^ntlemep  titm  to  r^prsi^ 
their  spirits,  and  to  collect  their  exhausted  attention.  J$,  fw^  pgyr 
a  very  late  hour.  It  would  be  impossible,  should  they  prosecute 
j^he  bjofiiness,  tp  come  to  ^y  vote  without  adjourning.  And  in- 
deed, he  confessjed,  thati^  the  present  state  of  his  mmd  it  would 
be  impossible  for  hm  to  give  a  determinate  opinion.  Mr,  Stan- 
hope said»  that  when  he  entered  the  House,  he  was  not  a^an;»e4 
to  acknowledge  that  his  opmion  inclined  rather  to  the  side  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  but  Buch  had  been  the  wonderful  ^effopt  ipf  jt^e  honoura- 
ble f^tieman's  coBvjnoinc  ^tatemept  ^f  lacts,  an4  inreaiatible 
eloquence,  that  he  now  with  as  mucj^^^  freedom  ffiWpwJ^iffiir  ithat 
he  could  not  say  but  his  sentiments  were  materHally  changed. '  iQo- 
thing,  indeed,  out  information  almost  equal  to  a  miracle,  could,  he 
thought,  determine  him  not  to  vote  against  the  accused:  but, 
however,  as  he  found  such  had  been  the  elect  of  what  he  had  heard, 
he  could  not  by  any  means  then  determine  to  give  his  vote.  He 
wished  to  collect  his  reason,  and  calmly  to  consider  the  truth  and 
justice  of  what  had  been  stated  with  such  apparent  aid  of  truth,  as 
to  reader  it  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction*. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  by  no  means  consent  to  an  ad- 
journment, standing  as  the  question  in  debate  then  stood.  As 
to  the  lateness  of  the  night,  it  was  but  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
surely  no  gentleman  would  contend,  tliat  without  any  other 
reason  being  assigned,  merely  the  lateness  of  the  hour  Was  a 
sufficient  reason.  At  present  the  committee  had  heard  a  very 
brilliant  speech  from  his  honourable  friend ;  a  speech,  every 
word  of  which  carried  conviction  to  his  mind ;  and,  it  was 
pretty  obvious,  it  had  made  no  small  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  House  in  general.  He  flattered  himself,  there- 
fwe,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  very  little  diiference  of  opi- 
iii<m  in  the  House ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  proceed,  and  come  to  the  question.  If  any  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to  rise,  and  offer  any  thing, 
that  they  might  think  likely  to  efface  or  lessen  the  impres- 
sion made  by  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable  friend, 
that  was  the  nt  moment  for  offering  it :  but  as  nothing  had  yet 
been  said  that  was  likely  to  have  that  effect,  unless  gentlemen 
had  any  doubts  to  state,  and  would  be  so  good  as  to  open 
them,  he  must  oppose  the  motion  for  adjourning  under  such 
circumstances,  as  improper  and  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  on  a  questionof  so  complicated  a  nature,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  there  would  not  be  some  difference  of 
opmion ;  possibly  therefore,  although  the  hour  was  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  it  sometimes  had  been  on  former  occasions,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  adjourn  then.  For  his  part,  he  would  not  then  de- ' 
clare  in  which  way  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote ;  yet  he  meant 
to  .deliver  his  sentiments  at  large  on  the  motion,  and  should  un- 
avoidably be  obliged  to  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  all  the  im- 
pression that  genius  and  talents  could  command,  his  speech  cer- 
tainly would  make :  but  stu-ely  the  honourable  gentleman's  friends 
paid  him  an  ill  compliment  in  supposing,  that  four  and  twenty 
hours  would  obliterate  the  effect,  or  blunt  the  pressure  of  his  ar- 
guments. An  abler  speech  had,  perhaps,  never  been  delivered ; 
but  though  he  was  willing  to  pay  that  tribute  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  which  his  abilities  deserved,  he  by  no  means  could  agree, 
that  because  one  dazzling  speech  had  been  delivered,  other  gen- 
tlemen ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  deliver  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  Fox  said  that  so  alarming  a  precedent  as  that  of  ad- 
journing merely  because  one  fine  speech  had  been  delivered, 
was  what  he  never  could  consent  to ;  and  he  was  sure  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  aware  of  the  badness  of  the 
precedent  such  a  proceeding  would  establish  when  he  proposed 
it.  Would  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  for  instance,  on 
diays  when  he  had  a  motion  to  make,  and  there  was  occasion, 
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as  tbere  often  had  been,  for  him  to  introduce  it  with  a  Tcry 
long  qpeecb,  choose,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  speakini^ 
the  House  should  adjourn,  in  order  to  afford  gentlemen  time 
to  consider  of  that  speech,  and  to  find  out  in  what  manner 
they  could  best  answer  it  ?  He  was  sore  that  was  a  mode  of 
doing  business  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  by  no 
means  wished  to  grow  into  custom.  With  regard  to  the  com* 
plhnent  paid  to  his  honourable  friend,  he  knew  his  honounn 
ble  friend  too  well,  to  think  he  wished  for  that  sort  of  com* 
pliment  conveyed  by  delay.  His  honourable  friend  had  the 
cause  and  the  justice  of  it,  in  which  he  had  pleaded  so  powers- 
fiiUy  as  to  fla^  conviction  on  almost  every  man's  mind,  too 
much  at  heart,  to  desire  to  postpone  the  decision  that  ought 
to  follow  his  ailment.  His  honourable  friend  had  spoken 
ably,  and  inde^  almost  miraculously,  as  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  expressed  it;  but  why  had  he  done  so?  Wot 
merely  because  he  had  flie  gift  of  singular  and  superior  ta- 
ints, but  because  he  had  spoken  in  a  right  cause — because 
he  had  a  heart  susceptible  of  f<^ling,  and  capable  of 
sympathising  with  the  woes  of  those  who  claimed  protect 
tion  on  account  of  their  innocence  and  their  defenceless 
condition,  and  on  account  of  the  unparalleled  oppressions 
they  had  endured.  His  honourable  friend's  ^eech  had  been 
called,  and  justly  called,  an  eloquent  one.  Eloquent,  indeed, 
it  was  —  so  much  so,  that  all  he  had  ever  heard,  all  he  had 
ever  read,  when  compared  with  it  dwindled  into  nothing,  and 
vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun.  Having  paid  this  debt 
of  justice  to  his  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Fox  again  urged  his 
argument  against  adjourning,  unless  some  better  reason  was 
assigned  than  the  mere  lateness  of  the  hour.  If  any  gentle- 
man thought  he  could  answer  the  strong  argument  that  had 
been  that  day  delivered,  or  if  gentlemen  had  any  doubts  upon 
their  mind,  let  them  state  those  doubts,  or  let  them  give  the. 
answer  they  meant  to  otEdT ;  hut  why  adjourn  without  so  do* 
ing,  unless  it  was  from  a  sense  that  what  had  been  that  day 
said  was  unanswerable,  and  from  a  wish  to  gain  time,  and  by 
negociation  and  manoeuvre  accomplish  that,  which  could  not 
be  done  by  fair  a^ument.  He  said,  he  hoped  to  God,  for 
the  sake  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  character,  and 
for  the  sake  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  character 
of  that  House,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  vote  against  the  question :  if  he  did,  he  would  doubtless 
support  his  vote  by  arguments,  that,  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  mind  at  least,  appeared  likely  to  have  some 
weight  with  the  House :  if  so,  why  hot  deliver  those  argu- 
liientsthen,  and  oj^c^eTlTelr  impression,  whatever  it  might 
be,  to  the  impression  which  bad  been  made  by  hh  honoura-^ 
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ble  friend's  speech?  What  could  be  the  object  of  delay,  but 
merely  an  opportunity  of  preventing  the  operation  which  the 
truth  and  eloquence  of  his  honourable  friend's  speech  would 
otherwise  have  in  convicting  the  delinquent,  and  redeeming  the 
injured  character  of  the  nation  ?  With  respect  to  the  pretence 
of  adjourning  for  the  sake  of  deliberation,  he  could  not  admit 
its  propriety.  If  gentlemen  had  not  come  with  party  pre- 
possessions and  personal  partialities,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  vote  when  their  minds  were  most  alive  to  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual justice  and  national  honour.  The  delay,  be  conceived^ 
to  be  unexampled ;  for  he  never  knew  of  any  debate  being  ad- 
journed, without  some  strong  reason  of  necessity  being  given ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  nothing  of  this  nature  had  been 
stated  as  an  excuse* 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  then  carried. 


April  2. 

The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  se- 
veral artibles  of  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  was  brought  up  by 
their  chairman,  Mr.  St.  John ;  and  upon  the  question  that  it  be 
now  read  a  first*  time,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  in  a  business  of 
such  consequence  as  that  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he  felt 
every  successive  stage  become  more  and  more  important,  and 
could  not  therefore  repress  his  anxiety  to  preserve  that  degree  of 
formality  and  regularity  in  the  proceeding,  which  should  leave 
him  and  other  members  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  their  votes,  without; 
hesitation^  sin^y  and  exclusively,  on  the  merits,  of  the  grand  de- 
cisive question  of  impeachment,  and  free  frpm  any  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  form  in  which  that  question  shc^uld  come 
forward.  He  therefore  wished  to  know  how  Mr,  Burke  intended 
to  proceed.  For  his  part,  having  in  some  of  the  articles  gone 
only  a  certain  length  in  his  assent,  and  by  no  means  admitted  a 
degree  of  guilt  equal  to  that  imputed  in  the  charges,  he  could 
not  think  himself  justi^ed  in  joining  in  a  general  vote  of  impeacfar 
ment)  which  might  seem  to  countenance  the  whole  of  each  several 
charge,  those  parts  which  he  thought  really  criminal,  as  well  as 
those  which  werts  of  an  exculpatory  nature.  The  method  which 
it  was  mostadviseable^  in  his  opinion,  to  pursue,  was  to  rder  the 
charges  to  a  committee,  in  order  to  select  out  of  them  the  crimi- 
nal matter,  and  frame  it  into  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  then^ 
on  those  articles,  when  reported  to  the  House,  to  move  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mode  adopted  was, 
to  move  the  impeachment  immediately,  he  should  find  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  moving,  on  t^  rep<»;t  frcHa  the  committee, 
which  had  ailready^ftt  oathe  charges,  sev&cel  amendments,  con* 
fining  the  effects  of  each  cbiirge  io  Aat  d«cf  e«  of  ^r^  guilt,  whidi 
he  thought  appeared  igi  it. 
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Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  gentlemen  whose  principles  so  often  militated  againk 
his  own,  seriously  adopting  the  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained upon  a  great  and  important  question,  no  man  was  more 
willing  to  bend  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  mode  of  best  carrying 
those  sentiments  into  effect.  It  was  therefore  with  great  con- 
cern that  he  felt  it  impossible  for  him  to  agree  with  the  right 
honoqrable  gentleman  in  the  proposition  which  he  had  just 
stated :  but  he  really  could  not  do  so  without  betraying,  as  he 
conceived,  the  great  business  in  hand,  and  weakening  even  to 
the  dangerous  risTc  of  losing  it  ultimately,  the  great  question 
naturally  consequent  on  all  the  investigations  of  the  committee 
they  had  just  come  out  of,  namely,  ^Fhat  Warren  Hastings, 
esq.  be  impeached.  That  question  was,  he  thought,  the  next 
and  immediate  step  to  be  taken  by  the  House,  after  agreeing 
(if  they  should  agree)  to  the  report  then  on  the  table,  and 
they  would  in  that  case  follow  it  up  by  sending  word  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved 
to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings,  and  declaring  that  they  were  pre- 
paring articles,  and  would  present  them  with  all  convenient 
dispatch,  reserving  to  themselves  the  constitutional  right  of 
supplying  more  articles,  after  they  had  gone  through  the 
whole,  whether  they  should  have  occasion  at  all  to  exercise 
that  right  or  not.  Mr.  Fox  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  comparing  it  with  the  other  mod6  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  contending 
that  it  was  the  true  constitutional  mode,  and  the  best,  of  car- 
rying the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  into  com- 
plete execution.  If  uie  House  proceeded  in  the  manner 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
proper  mode  of  proceeding,  they  would,  by  coming  imme- 
diately to  the  great  question,  afford  those  gentlemen  who 
meant  to  urge  the  argument  of  a  set-off,  a  fiiU  opportunity  of 
putting  their  favourite  reasoning  •to  the  test ;  tliey  would  give 
every  gentleman  an  equal  degree  of  indulgence,  and  the  mat- 
ter, as  to  the  question  of  impeachment,  would  rest  on  its  true 
merits,  the  sense  of  the  ji^kjority,  grounded  on  the  votes  of 
the  committee,  and  then  the  House  would  decide  upon  the 
great  question  fairly;  and,'  having  once  decided  upon  it,  they 
would  run  no  risk  of  losing  it  in  any  subsequent  stage,  by  en- 
tertaitiing  altered  opinions  under  the  influence  of  reasoning 
on  the  particular  form  and  shape  of  different  articles  of  the 
Im^ea^hn^eat,  or,  what  was  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  and 
guarded  against  in  a  proceeding  of  that  kind,  by  the  Influence 
of  improper  interference,,  to  ^ich  the  other  mode  of:  pro- 
ceeding MLas  particularly  obnoxious.  That  mode  was  also 
liable  to  other  objections.     If  the  House  went  into  a  com- 
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mittee  in  order  to  draw  the  articles  of  impeachment  before 
they  had  resolved  to  impeach,  they  would  set  their  committer 
an  idle,  and,  possibly  in  the  end,  a  fruitless  task ;  for,  having 
ultimately  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  new  light,  and  to  de- 
cide upon  the  impressions  of  all  the  criticisms  and  sentiments 
of  different  gentlemen,  the  great  question  would  prove  very 
much  weakened,  and  would  be  decided  upon  under  circum- 
stances much  more  unfavourable  to  it  than  at  present.  Per- 
haps there  might  be  precedents  for  the  mode  of  proceeding 
recommended  oy  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Indee(^ 
so  many  were  on  the  journals,  and  those  so  various  and  con- 
tradictory, that  there  was  scarcely  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
however  absurd  and  however  unconstitutional,  for  which  a 
precedent  might  not  be  quoted;  but  he  much  doubted  whe- 
ther any  precedent  would  bear  out  the  proposition  just  raadfB. 
He  had  examined  a  great  variety,  and  the  nearest  which  he 
could  find  was  that  of  Lord  Danby,  but  it  did  not  exactly 
meet  the  present  case.  Mr.  Fox  recited  at  large  the  particu- 
lars of  the  case  of  Lord  Danby's  impeachment;  and  after 
stating  them  circumstantially,  pointed  out  the  diiferent  modes 
of  proceeding  which  had  prevailed  afterwards,  as  well  as  those, 
in  times  more  modern,  mentioning  the  impeachments  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Lord  Orford,  &c.  &c.  and  afterwards  Lord  Ox?- 
ford  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  coming  at  length  to  the  case 
of  Lord  Macclesfield,  where  the  whole  had  originated  in  a 
message  from  the  crown,  upon  examining  the  papers  laid  on 
the  table,  by  which  the  House  had  immediately  resolved  to 
impeach,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Lords  to  that  efiects 
After  enlarging  upon  these  particulars,  Mr.  Fox  returned  to 
his  former  argument,  and  observed,  that  the  mode  which  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend,  he  was  convinced  was 
the  shortest,  the  best,  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  end,  and 
that  which  he  could  not  conceive  any  gentleman,  who  meant 
to  act  fairly  and  sincerely  in  this  business,  or  any  other  of  the 
same  kind  which  might  occur  in  future,  and  who  did  not 
mean  some  fallacy,  or  by  some  trick  to  abandon  it,  could  ob- 
ject to.  In  saying  this,  he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as 
designing  to  insinuate  that  any  such  fallacy  was  intended  in 
the  present  instance,  much  less  that  the  right  houourable  gen- 
tleman was  not  himself  as  sincerely  desirous  of  sending  the 
matter  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  he  was.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that  he  was  equally  serious  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  wished  to  guard  against  establishing  a  precedent 
which  might  by  bad  men  be  abused  in  fiiture  times.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  but  express  his  surprise  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  shoidd  wish  to  pursue  a  differeDit 
mode,  and  the  more  especially  as  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
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amendments  at  which  he  hinted  need  be  at  all  supposed  an 
argument  against  the  general  question.  Excepting  only  in 
the  charge  against  contracts,  had  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman made  any  distinction  so  strong  as  to  prevent  his  gene- 
rally voting  with  the  resolution  jnoved  upon  each  of  the  charges 
carried.  If,  therefore,  he  had  not  objected,  notwithstanding 
the  various  distinctions  and  differences  which  he  had  taken 
upon  several  of  the  charges,  to  vote  that  most  of  them  con- 
tained matter  of  impeachment,  why  could  he  not  consent  to 
impeach,  and  in  framing  the  specific  articles,  take  the  sense 
of  the  committee  upon  each  of  his  wished-for  amendments? 
Mr.  Fox  added,  that  if  he  appeared  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
with  some  emotion  upon 'the  present  occasion,  he  could  de* 
clare  that  it  was  a  natural  warmth  rather  arising  from  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the  business,  and  his  sense  of 
the  deep  degree  in  which  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the 
character  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation,  were  involved, 
than  from  any  spark  of  passion  or  intemperance  of  feeling. 
He  had  merely  delivered  his  individual  sentiments,  indepen- 
dent of  party  or  connection.  They  might  possibly  not  be 
supported;  but  as  he  really  thought  he  could  not,  without 
betraying  the  cause,  countenance  any  other  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, so  he  could  not  lend  himself  to  its  support ;  and  if  a  ques- 
tion were  put  on  the  mode  proposed  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  he  should  be  obliged  to  vote  against  it. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  the  followinff  day ;  when  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  were 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Burke  moved*  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  upon  the  same,  and 
that  the  committee  consist  of  the  following  persons :  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan^  Sir  James  Erskine,  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham, 
Mr.  Windham,.  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr. 
Adam,  Mr.M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
tague, Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  Mr.  Dudley  Long, 
Lord  Maitland,  Mr.  North,  General  Burgo3me,  and  Mr.  Grey. 


Mr/Beaufot's  Motion  fob  the   Repeal  of  the   Test 
AND  Corporation  Acts. 

March  28* 

DURING  ihiiB  session  a  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  became  repeatedly  the  object  of  its  con* 
sideralion  in  succeeding  sessions ;  this  was  a  proposition  for  th« 
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repesi  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  as  far  as  related  to  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  who  flattered  themselves  that  their  recent  sup- 
port of  the  minister  of  the  crown  would  induce  him  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  their  application.  Delegates  were  appointed  to 
arrange  and  conduct  their  plans,  who  did  not  directly  petition  par- 
liament, but  first  published  and  dispersed  the  following  paper, 
which  they  called  **  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with 
Reference  to  the  Test  and  Coxporation  Acts : 

^^  In  the  year  1672,  the  afth  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
an  act  was  passed,  entitled,  <  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  popish  recusants  :•  by  which  it  is  enacted,  '  That 
all  and  every  person  or  persons,  that  shall  be  admitted,  entered, 
placed,  or  taken  into,  any  office  or  offices,  civil  or  military,  or  shall 
receive  any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  by  reason  of  any  patent  or 
grant  of  his  majesty,  or  shall  have  command  or  place  of  trust  from 
or  under  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  by  his  or  thdr 
authority,  or  by  authority  derived  from  him  or  them,  within  this 
i»afan  of  England,  dominion  of  Walefa,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  or  in  his  majesty's  navy,  or  in  the  several  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  or  that  shall  be  admitted  into  any  service  or  em- 
ployment in  his  majesty's  household  or  family, — shall  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  England,  within  three  months  after  his  or  llieir  admit- 
tance in,  or  receiving  their  said  authority  and  employment,  in 
4Some  public  church,  upon  some  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sun- 
day, immediately  after  divine  service. 

^^  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  when  this  bill  pa9sed,  were 
very  remarkable.  Papists  were  indulged  in  their  religion,  and 
many  of  them  were  employed  in  the  gres^t  offices  of  state.  The 
king  himself  was  suspected  of  popery,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  hia 
presumptive  heir,  had  openly  declared  himself  of  that  religion. 
This  bill  was  introduced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  court ;  the  pe- 
nal laws  having  been  suspended,  contrary  to  acts  of  parliament, 
by  the  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  in  favour  of  papists,  at  the  very 
time  when  a  war  was  begun  to  destroy  the  only  protestant  state 
byvwhich  England  could  expect  to  be  supported  in  the  defence  of 
her  Religion  and  liberties.  On  these  accounts,  the  minds  of  all 
zealots  protestimts  were  in  the  utmost  fear  and  consternation; 
and,  accordingly,  the  design  of  the  act  was,  as  the  preamble  de- 
clares, '  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  by  pre- 
venting dangers  which  might  happen  from  popish  recusants.' 

*^  Tike  protestant  dissenters  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  act, 
as  the  title  sets  forth,  was  made  wholly  against  papists,  and  not  to 
prevent  any  danger  which  could  happen  to  the  nation  or  church 
from  the  dissenters.  Indeed,  so  far  were  the  protestant  noncon- 
formists from  being  aimed  at  in  this  act,  that,  in  their  zeal  to  rescue 
the  nation  from  the  dangers  which  were  at  that  time  apprehended 
from  popish  recusants,  they  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  bill ; 
willingly  subjecting  themselves  to  the  disabilities  created  by  it 
rather  dian  obstruct  what  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
mon welfkre.  Alderman  Love,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  known  disseiiter,  publicly  desired,  that  nothing  with 
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relation  to  them  might  intervene  to  stop  the  security  which  the 
nation  and  protestant  religion  might  derive  from  the  test  act,  and 
declared  that  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
nonconformists.  This  conduct  was  so  acceptable  to  parliament, 
that,  in  the  very  session  in  which  the  test  act  passed,  and  while 
that  act  was  depending,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, entitled,  *  A  bill  for  the  ease  of  protestant  dissenters.* 
This  bill,  having  passed  through  the  different  stages  of  that  House, 
was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  likewise  it  passed, 
with  some  amendments.  These  amendments  having  given  occa- 
sion to  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  King  Charles  11^^ 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  measure  would  prove  injurious  to  • 
the  popish  interest,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1673,  adjourned  the 
parliament  to  the  20th  of  October  following.  In  the  next  session, 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  discriminate 
the  dissenters  from  the  papists,  with  regard  to  their  qualifications 
for  public  offices,  by  bringing  in  a  bill  for  a  general  test,  to  distin- 
guish protestants  trom  papists;  which  bill,  having  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  was  laid  aside  without 
being  reported. 

"  The  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1703,  took 
particular  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  with  regard  to 
the  test-act ;  and  justly  concluded,  that,  as  the  act  was  obtained 
in  some  measure  by  their  concurrence,  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  it 
against  them. 

"  Though  King  William  III.,  of  glorious  memory,  had  refused, 
when  Prince  of  Orange,  to  give  his  approbation  to  the  repeal  of 
the  test-act  and  other  penal  laws  against  papists,  knowing  that  the 
measure  was  countenanced  by  King  James  II.  with  the  sole  view 
pf  introducing  Roman  catholics  into  public  offices,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  at  that  time  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  yet,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  no  danger  could  be  justly  appre- 
hended, he  told  his  first  parliament,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  *  that 
he  hoped  they  would  leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  protes- 
tants who  were  willing  and  able  to  serve  him ;  and  that  such  a 
conjunction  in  his  service  would  tend  to  the  better  uniting  them 
among  themselves,  and  strengthening  them  against  their  common 
adversaries.'  Accordingly,  when  the  bill  was  brought  in  for  abro- 
gating the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.  to  King  James  II.  a  clause  was 
ordered  to  be  added  for  taking  away  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
sacrament  as  a  qualification  for  civil  offices.  This  clause  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  many  noble 
peers,  the  stedfast  friends  of  their  country,  and  distingui^ed 
promoters  of  the  revolution ;  who  declared,  in  their  protest,  *  That 
a  greater  caution  ought  not  to  be  required,  from  such  as  are  ad- 
mitted into  offices,  than  from  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  who  are  not  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  to  enable 
them  to  sit  in  either  House/ 

.  **  The  test-act  is  not  the  only  statute  by  which  the  civil  rights 
of  the  dissenters  are  abridged.    In  the  year  i66j,  the  13th  of 
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Charles  II.,  the  year  after  the  Restoration,  an  act  was  passed,  en^ 
titled,  ^  An  act  for  the  well-governing  and  regulating  of  corpora- 
tions :'  by  which  it  is  provided,  *  That  no  person  or  persons,  shall 
for  ever  hereafter  be  placed,  elected,  or  chosen  in,  or  to,  any  cor- 
poration-offices, that  shall  not  have,  within  one  year  before  such 
election  or  choice,  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England/  This  act,  which 
was  passed  in  a  period  of  great  heat  and  violence,  was  probably 
designed  against  some  of  the  protestant  dissenters:  <  For,'  as  a 
noble  lord  *  expresses  himself,  ^  in  those  times,  when  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance preVailed,  and  severe  measures  were  pursued,  the  dis- 
senters were  reputed  and  treated  as  persons  ill-affected  and  dan- 
gerous to  government/  But  both  Houses  of  parliament  in  a  short 
time  entertained  different  sentiments  o£  them ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  that  reign,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relieve  them  from  the 
disabilities  created  both  by  the  corporation  and  test-acts. 

^^  On  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  year  1680,  a  bill  was  ordered 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  repealing  the  corporation-act. 
On  the  6th  of  January  fbllowing,  this  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  referred  to  a  committee.  AVhile  this  bill  was  depending  in 
the  House  of.  Commons,  a  bill  came  down  from  the  Lords,  enti- 
tled, ^  An  act  for  distinguishing  protestant  dissenters  from  popish 
recusants.'  It  doth  not  appear  that  there  was  amy  division  on 
either  of  these  bills,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  sudden  proro- 
gation of  the  parliament  on  the  loth  of  January.  The  Commons, 
being  apprized  of  the  king's  intention,  had  only  time  to  pass  some 
votes  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  one  of  which  is  in  these  words  ; 
'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  prosecution  of  pro- 
testant dissenters,  upon  the  penal  laws,  is,  at  'this  time,  grievous 
to  the  subject^  a  weakening  of  the  protestant  interest,  an  encou- 
ragement to  popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom/ 

^'  Such  public  testimonies,  in  parliament,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
testant dissenters,  they  cannot  but  consider  as  affording  a  full 
evidence  of  their  zeal  and  concern  for  the  protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  their  being  hearty  and  sin- 
cere friends  to  the  public  peace,  both  in  church  and  state.  They 
therefore  humbly  hope  for  the  repeal  of  the  said  acts  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  "  Every  man,  as  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion ;  nor 
ought  his  exercise  of  this  right  to  be  branded  with  a  mark  of 
infamy. 

2.  "  The  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  being  a  matter 
purely  of  a  religious  nature,  and  being  appointed  by  our  blessed 
$aviour  only  for  the  remembrance  of  his  death,  ought  not  to  he 
applied  to  the  secular  ends  of  civil  societies. 

3;  ''  As  dissenters  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  well- 
affected  to  his  majesty  and  the  established  government,  and  are 
ready  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  to  give  the  fullest 
proof  of  their  loyalty,  they  think  it  hard  that  their  scruple  to  re- 

*  See  Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  4, 1767. 
New  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xvi.  p.  316. 
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ceiye  the  sacrament  after  the  numner  of  the  church  of  Enghnd, 
w  aher  the  manner  of  any  church,  as  a  qualification  for  an  office, 
should  render  them  incapable  of  holding  public  employments,  civil 
or  military. 

4«  <<  The  occasional  receiving  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  qua- 
lification for  a  place,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  imply,  that 
those  who  thus  receive  it  mean  to  declare  their  niU  and  entire 
approbation  of  the  whole  constitution  and  frame  of  the  established 
imurch;  since  men  may  he  compelled  by  their  necessities,  or  al- 
lured by  secular  advantages,  to  do  what  they  would  not  do,  were 
they  left  to  their  free  choice.  As,  from  these  motives,  persons 
may  be  induced  to  conform  to  the  established  church  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  though  they  do  not  approve  of  its  forms  and  ce- 
remonies in  general ;  so,  from  the  same  motives,  others  may  com- 
ply with  the  sacramental  test  who  are  not  even  christians,  and 
wno  therefore  cannot  l^e  supposed  to  wish  well  to  Christianity  itself, 
or  to  any  national  establishment  of  it  whatsoever.    Hence  it  is 

£  parent,  that  such  a  test  can  be  no  real  or  effectual  security  to 
t  church  of  England.  It  is  also  apprehended,  that,  independently 
of  any  remarks  upon  the  doctrine  of  papal  dispensations,  the  sa- 
cramental test  complained  of  may  be  received  by  many  papists, 
because  man^  of  them  hold  the  church  of  England  to  be  no 
church,  her  ministers  no  ministers,  and  her  sacraments  no  sacraments. 

5*  ^*  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  have,  without  the  sacramental  test, 
been  found  effectual,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  exclude  papists 
from  both  Houses  of  parliament. 

6»  "  The  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation-acts,  while  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  many  of  his  majesty's  fiuthful  subjects,  would  lay  no 
difficulty  or  hardship  on  any  omers  of  them.  It  would  no  way 
affect  the  establishea  church.  Religion,  and  the  national  church, 
were  established  before  these  acts  were  passed,  and  would  conti- 
nue to  be  established  were  they  repealed.  The  doctrine,  the  disci- 
pline, and  privileges  of  the  church,  would  remain  exactly  the  same 
as  they  are  at  present.  Its  constitution  and  its  form  of  govern- 
ment are  not  secured  by  these  acts;  nor  would  they  be  injured  by 
the  total  repeal  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  ever^  serious  clergy- 
man would  find,  in  such  repeal,  ease  to  his  conscience,  and  sarely 
from  vexatious  prosecutions ;  for  the  service  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  its  notice  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion, forbids  blasphemers  of  God,  slanderers  a£  his  word,  adul- 
terers, &c.  to  come  to  the  holy  table ;  and  yet  the  minister,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  must  admit  all  such  persons  to  the  sacrament  when 
they  demand  it  as  a  qualification  for  an  office,  or  subject  himself 
to  a  prosecution. 

7.  <<  No  other  instance  can  be  produced,  among  all  the  reformed 
churches,  in  which  the  sacrament  is  ever  applied  as  a  qualification 
for  civil  employments  and  advantages. 

8.  ^^  The  episcopalians  in  North  Britain,  who  are  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  established  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
are  not  liable  to  any  incapacities  in  consequence  of  their  not  qua- 
lifying themselves  by  receiving  the  sacrament  aocordiiig  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  Scotland;  but  are  capable  of  all  the  ad- 
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yantages  of  the  civil  government  by  taking  the  oaths,  &c.  aa  ap«  * 
pointed  by  law.  Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  or 
just,  that  such  of  the  members  of  the  established  church  of  North 
Britain  as  are  resident  in  England,  should  be  subject  to  the  un- 
gracious alternative,  of  acting  inconsistently  with  their  principles, 
or  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  disqualification  for  the  service  of 
their  sovereign,  in  any  ofBce,  civil  or  military. 

9.  '<  In  the  year  1779,  the  19th  of  his  present  majesty,  an  aet 
was  passed,  in  Ireland,  ^  For  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  faidifulsub* 
jects,  the  protestant  dissenters  of  that  kingdom ;'  whereby  it  if 
enacted,  ^  That  aU  and  every  person  and  persons,  being  protes- 
tants,  shall  and  may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  any  office  or  place,  civil 
or  military,  and  receive  any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  belong- 
ing to,  or  by  reason  of,  such  office  or  place,  notwithstanding  he 
shall  not  receive  or  have  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per,— without  incurring  any.penalties— for  or  in  respect  of  his 
neglect  of  receiving  the  same.'  The  protestant  dissenters  of 
England,  therefore,  humbly  hope,  from  the  moderation  «cid  e<|uity 
of  the  legislature,  for  the  same  just  restitution  of  their  civil  rights, 
to  which  alone  their  application  is  confined. 

^'  For  these  reasons  tne  dissenters  are  induced  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  parliament  for  rehef,  humbly  apprehending. that  their  re- 
quest will  appear  to  be  founded  injustice,  and  that  a  compliance  with 
it  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  religion,  will  tend  to  the  security 
and  strength  of  the  protestant  interest,  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
(>f  the  nation,  honourable  to  the  king  as  the  common  father  of  his 
people,  and  no  way  injurious  to  any  one  subject  in  his  majes^'s 
dominions.  Arguments,  so  weighty  and  cogent  as  «hose  which 
have  been  represented,  cannot, -they  trust,  fkil,  in  conjunction  with 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  to  procure  from  the 
legislature  the  repeal  of  statutes,  which  can  m  no  degree  be 
considered  as  grounded  op  public  necessity  or  public  advantage." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Beaufoy  opened  the  business  to  the 
House  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  and  concluded,  ^<  That  this 
House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  thewhide 
House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  13th  and  25^1  of 
Charles  the  second,  as  requires  persons,  before  they  are  admitted 
into  any  office  or  place  in  corporations,  or  having  accepted  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  crown,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according-  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England."  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  answered  by  Lord 
North,  who  had  lately  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  eyesight, 
and  came  down  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  session. 
Mr.  Pitt  followed  Lord  North,  and  took  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  supported  the  motion 
for  a  committee.  He  observed,  that  however  he  might  of  late 
have  been  charged  with  the  odium  of  coalition,  that  odium 
was  not  imputaUe  to  him  that  night;  yet,  if  he  had  heard 
only  one  part  of  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  the 
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chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  unexplained  by  the  other  parts 
of  his  argument,  he  should  have  found  hunself  in  a  coalition 
with  him  upon  the  grounds  of  that  argument,  namely,  that  it 
was  right  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  a  test,  which  shut  out  dis- 
senters who  would  not  allow  that  any  establishment  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  afterwards 
carried  his  arguments  against  all  those  who  had  applied  indis- 
criminately. Mr.  Fox  then  asserted,  that  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  dissenters  was  praise-worthy,  and  that  in  all  for- 
mer times  they  had  been  actuated  by  principles  of  liberty  not 
inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  state.  He  then  ad- 
Verted  to  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  respecting  the  test,  and  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  religion  was  not  a  proper  test  for  a  political  institution. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  used  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  prove  that  those  acts  operated  to  exclude  per- 
sons from  corporations,  though  not  firom  sitting  in  that  House, 
he  should  contend  that  they  had  not  that  effect ;  that  there 
were  corporations  which  were  entirely  filled  by  dissent^s,  and 
that  he  knew  of  two  such  corporations.  The  mischiefs  in 
Charles  the  second's  reign  arose  not  fi^om  tJie  dissenters^  but 
from  the  governing  part  of  the  church  of  Endand.  He  said, 
he  was  supported  in  this  assertion  by  the  autnoritv  of  a  great 
writer,  Mr.  Locke.  The  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  church 
of  England  were  not  to  be  a  rule  for  the  political  conduct  of 
that  House;  for  they  were  as  decidedly  against  passing  the 
bills  which  that  House  passed  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  ravour 
of  the  dissenters,  as  they  were  upon  the  present  occasion.  In 
deciding  upon  questions  of  that  nature  the  electors  of  the  re-  * 
presentatives  of  the  universities  were  likely  to  be  t^arped  more 
strongly  than  the  electors  of  other  representatives  of  that 
House :  this  was  to  be  lamented ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflections  upon  the  motives  of  their  conduct.  The  church 
of  Scotland  had  not  found  a  test  necessary  there  for  the  epis-. 
copalians.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  diat 
by  this  repeal  the  dissenters  would  not  be  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  provision  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England ;  it 
was  absurd  to  argue  that  as  a  consequence;  it  did  not  follow: 
this  motion  went  only  to  take  off  the  seclusion  of  offices.  Mr. 
Fox  dwelt  some  time  upon  this  point  He  then  asserted,  that 
the  argument  that  there  must  be  one  establishment  was  absurd; 
two  establishments  might  exist  in  one  government;  they  ac- 
tually did  exist,  and  he  instanced  the  church  of  England  and 
the  kirk  of  Scotland.  He  confessed  that  the  test-act  did  not 
operate  directly  as  a  stigma  upon  the  dissenters ;  but  at  least 
it  carried,  and  it  was  a  fair  argument  to  say,  that  the  dissenters 
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would  be  glad  to  be  excused  paying  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  Fox  then  said,  What  are  you  doing  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  constitution  ?  You  are  taking  religion  as 
religion  for  a  test  in  politics.  He  then  combated  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  measure.  With  respect  to  clergymen  giving 
or  refusing  the  sacrament,  he  observed,  that  if  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  refused,  he  subjected  himself  to  an  action;  and 
supposing  that  he  found  means  to  get  through  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  litigation,  what  was  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
having  refused  the  man  the  sacrament,  he  had  disabled 
him  from  being  qualified  to  hold  the  office;  for  the  man  could 
not  take  the  sacrament  from  another  clergyman,  and  thus 
there  was  vested  in  the  minister  of  a  parish  a  power  superior 
to  that  of  any  ecclesiastical  court. 

Mr.  Fox  then  spoke  of  the  principles  which  had  governed 
the  dissenters  in  this  kingdom,  and  said,  they  were  persevering 
and  active  in  their  application  for  redress  of  their  injuries  in 
former  times;  and  if  they  .used  the  same  perseverance  now, 
they  could  not  fail  of  success ;  that  he  would  advise  them  to 
repeat  their  applications  till  the  legislature  gave  them  that  spe- 
cimen they  desired.  He  had  considered  himself  honoured  in 
acting  with  them  upon  many  occasions ;  and  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  time  in  which  they  had  departed  from  those  ■ 
principles  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  he  should  refer  that  period  to  a  very  recent  date  in- 
deed :  on  recollection  of  what  had  been  their  conduct  upon 
that  occasion,  the  House  would  at  least  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  in  supporting  them  that  day  he  was  not  influenced  by 
any  very  obvious  motives  of  private  partiality  or  attachment. 
Yet  he  was  determined  to  let  them  know,  that  though  they 
could  upon  some  occasions  lose  sight  of  their  principles  of  li- 
berty, he  would  not  upon  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  princi- 
ples of  toleration;  he  should  therefore  give  his  vote  for  the 
motion;  but  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  if  there  could  be 
any  modification  of  the  penalties  without  repealing  much  of 
the  act,  it  might  be  matter  of  instruction  to  the  committee, 
and  perhaps  would  prove  more  palatable  to  the  House ;  yet, 
as  the  matter  stood  at  present,  the  right  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  by  opposing  the  motion  might  be  said; 
though  disclaiming  persecution  in  words,  to  admit  the  whote 
extent  of  it  in  principle. 
The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v„ ,  „  f  Mr.  Beaufoy       \   ^  ^^^^  f  Sir  W.  Dolben 7  , ^^ 

^^^«  lMr..Plumer       j  98~Noks  |^^^  Young       |  ^^^' 
'    80  it  passed  in  the  negatiYe. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Moriov  for  thA  Rei^eal  of  the  Shop  Tax. 

April  24. 

THE  tax  impoged  upon  retail  shopkeepers  in  the  year  1785,  was 
strongly  opposed  at  the  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster,  as  partial  and  unjust  in  its  principle^  and  peculiarly 
oppressive  in  its  operation  upon  those  two  cities.  The  following 
year  their  members  were  instructed  to  move  for  its  repeal ;  and 
though  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  mej  con- 
tinned,  with  unremitted  perseverance,  to  take  the  most  active  and 
vigorous  measures  for  securing  success  upon  some  future  occasion. 
Meetings  were^  held,  associations  formed,  committees  appointed, 
and  a  correspondence  carried  on  with  all  the  considerable  towns 
and  corporations  of  the  kingdom ;  many  of  whicli,  being  proper- 
tionably  sufPerers,  readily  joined  the  capital  in  another  application 
to  parliament  for  relief.  The  business  was  this  year  committed  to 
Mr.  Fox.  Accordingly,  this  day  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he 
had  given  previous  to  tne  recess, 

Mn  Fox  rose,  in  order  to  make  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  shop  tax.     He  began  a  most  ingenious  and  striking  ar- 

Cent  against  the  tax,  by  stating,  that  he  had  never  been 
ard  in  opposing  taxes,  because  ne  thought  it  the  duty  in 
general  of  members  of  parliament  to  support  government  ii:i 
Uie  ardpous  and  invidious  measures  of  finance;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  he  entertained  the  opinion,  he  thought  it  equally  im- 
politic to  adhere  to  it  in  the  extreme  degree,  and  on  no  occa- 
sion whatever,  even  though  a  tax  should  appear,  after  experi- 
ment and  fair  trial,  partial  and  oppressive,  to  consent  to  its 
repeal.  Under  this  impression  it  was,  and  upon  a  fiill  convic- 
tion that  the  shop,  tax  was  a  personal  tax,  unjustly  levied  from 
a  particular  description  of  men,  that  he  should  move  for  its 
repeal.  The  shop  tax  he  had  ever  heard  stated  by  those  who 
defended  it,  to  oe  a  tax  not  upon  the  shopkeeper,  but  the 
consumer  of  goods  sold  by  the  shopkeeper.  That  he  had 
ever  peremptorily  denied,  and  experience  had  proved  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  was  right  in  the  denial. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  urge  all  the  arguments  which  he 
had  formerly  brought  forward,  to  prove  that  the  tax  was  not 
in  fact,  what  it  was  called,  but  an  additional  tax  upon  house- 
keepers whose  houses  had  shops  annexed  to  them.  He  mani- 
fested the  particularly  unjust  way  in  which  the  tax  pressed 
upon  the  metropolis  arid  its  environs,  by  stating,  that  the 
whole  sum  assessed  for  the  shop  tgx  amiopinted  to  ^5,000/. 
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seventeen  of  which  were  assessed  for  the  city  of  Westminster 
alone,  twelve  for  the  city  of  London,  and  twelve  more  for  the 
villages  adjacent ;  so  that  the  county  of  Middlesex  paid  forty- 
one  parts  out  of  the  fifty-nine  of  the  produce  of  the  tax. 
Mr.  Fox  reasoned  upon  this  statement,  and  declared  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  imagined,  considering  the  superior  opu- 
lence of  the  city  of  London,  compared  to  the  city  of  West- 
minster, that  the  latter  should  have  paid  seventeen  parts  of  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  while  the  former  only  paid  twelve  jiarts ; 
nor- could  he,  at  first,  believe  that  the  v&lages  in  Middlesex 
paid  another  twelve,  till  upon  inquiry  he  found,  that  under 
the  head  of  villages  were  comprehended  Marybone,  High 
Holbom,  Wapping,  the  out-parishes,  and  those  npn-descnpt 
districts  which^  though  accurately  speaking,  they  were  not  parts 
of  the  three  cities,  if  he  might  so  denominate  London,  West* 
minster,  and  their  environs,  were  generally  considered  as  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  He  compared  this  with  the  proportion 
paid  by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  said,  that  though  he 
could  not  be  of  opinion  with  those  who  thought  that  the  re- 

Eresentation  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex  should 
e  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  their  payment  of  the  taxes,  yet 
that  forty-one  parts  out  of  fifty-nine  was  so  monstrous  a  dis- 
proportion, that  every  man  who  barely  heard  it  stated,  must 
be  startled  at  it,  and  must  feel  conviction  that  the  tax  was  most 
partial  ^d  imjust  in  its  operation  and  pressure. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  assess- 
ment throughout  the  kingdom  it  would  be  discovered,  that  an 
hundred  pounds  was  all  that  was  assessed  for  some  whole 
counties,  and  not  above  fifty  for  others.  The  partiality  of 
the  tax,  therefore,  was  so  palpable,  that  he  could  not  see  how 
the  right  honourable  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  could  re- 
Mst  the  application  for  its  r^eal  with  any  colour  of  reason  or 
of  candour.  He  contended,  that  the  favourite  argument  of 
the  competition  of  shopkeepers,  which  had  formerly  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  proof,  that  they  would  lay  the  tax  on  their  cus^ 
tomers,  was  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  consumer  did  not  pay  it, 
and  consequently  a  confirmation  of  the  argument,  diat  it  fell 
totally  on  the  shopkeeper.  He  instanced,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  hardship  of  thus  singling  out  one  description  of  persons 
to  pay  a  tax  that  the  reisrt;  of  the  subjects  were  exempted  from, 
and  forcibly  argued  the  injustice  of  that  House  insisting  upon 
continuing  a  tai^,  to  which  they  did  not  contribute  one  single 
shilling.  Unless  the  bankers  were  selected,  members  of  par- 
liament could  not  be  said  to  pay  any  thing  towards  it;  and  if 
bankers  were  assessed,  what  became  of  the  argument  of  the 
consumers  paying  the  tax?  For  surely  it  would  not  be  pre- 
teoded^^ot  balkkers  cotdd  lay  any  part  of  the  tax  on  their 
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custon^rs.  He  shewed,  that  so  fer  from  shops-  being  an  ad'^ 
vantage  to  the  houses  to  which  they  belonged,  in  many  in* 
stances  they  produced  an  opposite  effect.  He  mentioned 
those  houses  with  shops,  which  on  account  of  their  situation 
were  let  at  high  rents,  and  the  shopkeepers  of  which  hoped  to 
assist  themselves  by  letting  lodgings.  Every  gentleman  must 
be  aware,  that  lodgings  in  houses  without  shops  were  deemed 
preferable  to  lodgings  in  houses  with  shops.  In  that  patticu* 
W,  therefore,  and  in  a  variety  of  others,  houses  with  shops 
were  less  proper  to  be  loaded  with  an  additional  housetax 
than  other  houses. 

He  contended  tliat  it  was  ridiculous  to  persist  in  saying 
that  the  CQUSumer  paid  the  tax,  when  the  shopkeepers  knew 
and  declared,  and  were  ready  to  declare  on  oath^  that  they 
paid  it  thanselves.  If  the  shopkeepers  came  again  to  the  bar, 
and  said,  "  we  pay  the  tax,  and  as  it  affects  us  solely,  we  beg  to 
be  relieved  from  it;"  would  that  House^say,  "  no,  you  do  not 
pay  the  tax,  we  pay  it,  though  you  do  not  know  it,  and  we 
choose  to  continue  to  pay  it  ?"  He  dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of 
suph  a  mode  of  reascming,  and  said,  it  would-  be  much  better 
to  give  up  the  tax,  and  adopt  some  other  less  objectionable^ 
and  less  objected  against.  Speaking  of  the  assessments,  he 
said  they  were  proofs  of  the  strenuous  mie&iis  resorted  to^  in 
order  to  force  the  tax  to  become  efficient,  and  were  in  many 
instances  capricious  and  extravagant  Mr.  Fox  instanced 
Mr.  Wells^  the  ship-builder's  yard,  and  that  of  a  wholesale 
block-maker  for  shipping,  which  were  assessed  as  retail  shops, 
because  some  of  the  worlonen  occasionally  sold  a  few  of  the 
chips;  and  also  Greenland  dock,  because  part  of  the  sediment 
and  skum  was  sometimes  disposed  of. 

Afber  urging  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  though  he  knew  the  house  tax  to  be  a  very  bad  mode  of 
taxation,  yet  if  it  was  thought  right  to  lay  an  additional  tax 
on  houses,  he  would  recocomend  a  general  additional  tax,  as 
a  more  equitable  measure  at  least  than  the  shop  tax.  He 
concluded  a  very  able  and  animated  speech,  with  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  imposing  certain  dii- 
tiei^  on  shops. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.Lambton^  a  jfoung. member, 
who  had  just  taken  his  seat  for  the  city  of  Durham,  and  who  de- 
clared that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  opening  his  lips,  for 
the  first  time  within  those  walls,  with  a  remonstrance  against  a  par- 
tial, oppressive,  and  unjust  measure.  Mr.  Fox  was  also  supported 
by. Sir  Gegory  Page  Turner,'  Sir  ^njiufladn .  Hammet,  Mr.  Main- 
waring,  Aldermen  Sawbridge,  Newnham,  Watson,  and  Le  Me- 
surier,  Sir.Watkin  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thomtolu  Themo^ 
tion  wasstr«au9«B^.<xppase4-^  fiir  James  Johnstone 
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wudy  be  had  been  a  voter  Ibar  the  shwiax,  aa  aocount  of  Ae  ieg«) 
morder  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  whidi  it  had  occasioned* 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  not^  he  said,  to  apeak  upon  a  quefltion  to 
wbidi  he  bad  already  spok^i  so  fully,  but  merely  to  notices 
wbat  had  fallen  from  tbe  honourable  baronet,  relative  to 
what  the  honourable  baronet  had  called  the  ^'  legal  murder  of 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars/'  Th^  expression,  Mr.  Fox  said^ 
had  reminded  him  of  a  matter  which  he  meant  to  have  taken 
notice  of  in  his  .first  speech,  but  it  had  accidentally  .escape4 
him*  The  idea  of  aboJishing  hawkers  and  pedlars  had  ori* 
fi^&ajly  been  hdki  ^u(  as  th^  iboon  or  douceur  to  the  shop« 
keepers,  to  idchioe  A^m  to  submit  the  more  readily  to  tbe 
payment  of  tbe  shop-tax,  bat,  as  gentlemen  might  recoUectf 
the  idea  was  aft^wards  departed  from  and  given  up,  and  only 
a  slight  regulation  respectii^  hawkers  and  pedlars  had  taken 
place.  H6d  they,  however,  been  abolished  entirely,  the  cir# 
cumstauce  could  not  have  proved  beneficial  to  theshbpkeeper^ 
of  London  and  Westminster;  it  was  there&re  extremely  uur 
fm  to  ^rge  the  operation  of  the  measure  taken  respecting 
bavkersand  pedlars  as  an  argument  against  the  shopkeqiers* 

Upon  a  division  tliere  appeared^ 

Tellers.  TeHers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  n^j^ative^ 


The  Pjun^  ojp  Walss's  DsjS'ns. 
ApHl'^o* 

ON  dte  2oth  of  April^asuhject  was  brought  forwm'd  in^e  House 
of Commcms  by  Mf«  Alderman  Newimam>  which  had  for  soma 
time  before  strongly  engaged  ^he  atteaticm  and  feeHags  oiihe  j^ub* 
lie;  namdj^  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  feiances  of  the  Prmce 
of  Wales,  Die  establishment  of  his  rwal  highnesii's  household 
took  place  vipon  his  coming  of  age,  in  toe  yefur  X7B3,  during  ^6 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland*  It  is  W€^  known  mat  1^ 
great  di^er^ice  of  opuuon  sid>sisted  at  that  timehetween  thegreal 
personage,  wMh  whom  the  final  settlement  of  the  afiar  rested,  and 
the  persons,  whose  duty  tt  was  to  give  him  th^  advice  iqionth# 
«ib|eet|.re8peetbgllieflumtobewoiMjbrth^  l^pM 
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tf  fall  comideration  of  what  was  thoa|;ht  becoming  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  the  exalted  rank  of  the  neir  apparent  to  the  throne^ 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  every  article  of  expenditure,  and 
tlie  Geconom3r  of  such  a  tifoersd  provision  as  ni%ht  totally  supersede 
the  necessity  of  incurring  debt^  the  ministers  of  that  day  are  sai4 
to  have  proposed^  that  an  annual  income  should  be  settled  upon 
him  by  parliament  of  I cx),oooL  This  proposition  is  said  to  have 
been  not  only  entirely  disapproved  of  by  the  king,  but  rejected 
With  expressions  of  such  marked  resentment,  as  to  make  the  im. 
mediate  resignation  of  those  ministers  more  than  probable.  Iii 
this  emergency  the  Prince  of  Wdes,  who  had  early  manHested  a 
favourable  opmion  of  that  party,  interposed,  and  signified  his  de* 
sire,  that  the  whole  bu6ine6s>  should  be  left  to  the  king.  He  de* 
dared  his  readiness  to  accept  of  whatever  provinon  the  king  in  hk 
wisdom  and  goodness  might  think  most  fit;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  his  earnest  wishes,  that  no  misunderstanding  should 
arise  between  the  king  and  his  then  ministers,,  on  accoimt  of  anT 
arrangement,  in  which  his  personal  interest  only  was  concemeo. 
In  consequence  of  this  interference  the  afiair  appears  to  have  been 
accommodated,  and  an  allowance  of  ^Ojoool.  a  year,  payable  out 
of  the  civil  list  revenue,  was  settled  upon  his  royal  highness. 

A  very  few  years  experience  made  it  but  too  manifest,  tihlit  ihm 
provision  was  madequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was^  designed. 
In  1786  the  prince  was  found  to  have  contracted  a  debt  to 
the  amount  of  about  ioo,oool.  exclusive  of  50,0001.  and  upwiatk^ 
expended  on  Carlton-house.  He  wais  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  aiButs,  and  the  great  dis* 
tress,  in  which  it  necessarily  involved  a  considerable  number 
of  his  creditors,  tlian  he  came  to  a-  resolution  of  taking  some 
effectual  measures  for  their  relief.  His  first  application  was  to 
the  king  his  father,  upon  whose  affection  alone  he  wished  to 
vely,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  declared  his  readiness  to  submit 
his  i)ast  and  to  conform  his  future  conduct.  By  his  majesty's  di- 
rections, a  full  account  of  the  prince's  affairs  were  laid  b^ore  him  ; 
but  (whether  it  was  from  any  dissatisfaction  with  tho^e  accounts, 
or  with  any  other  parts  of  the  prince's  conduct,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  has  not  transpired)  a  direct  refusal  to  afford  him  an^  relief 
was  conveyed  to 'his  royal  highness  through  one  of  his  principal 
officers  of  state.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  appears  to  have  conceived  himself  bound  inrhonour  and  jus- 
tice to  have  recourse  to  the  only  e3q>edient  that  was  now  left  him. 
His  determination  was  prompt  and  manly.  Hie  day  after  he  re- 
ceived the  message  from  the  king,  he  dismissed  the  officers  of  his 
court,  and  reduced  the  establishment  of  his  household  to  that  of  a 
private  gentleman ;  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  idold,  the  works  at 
Carlton-house  to  be  stopped, ,  i^nd  such  parts,  as  were  not  neceSf^ 
|ary  for  his  personal  use,  to  be  shut  up.  From  these  savings  an 
^mnual.  sum  of  4p»opol.  was  set  apart,  and  vested  in  .the  haxuis  of 
trustees,  for  the,  pa^nie^t  of  his  debts. 

^  If  was  in  these  circumstances  of  private  distress  and  public  spiw 
l^it,  that  the  expedient  was  suggested  to  his  royal  highness  by  se« 
^Tfi  respectable  members  of  ftie.Hc^^  ^  Qotoxaoni^  of^fgp^^Ux?^ 
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to  the  justice'  aad  generosity  of  the  natioa  in  parliamAot*  To  th«i 
iiteaaure  the  prince  appears  to  have  ^sented,  not.BQore  from  a  na* 
toral  wish  to  free  himself  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  than 
from  a  desire  to  do  away  any  bad  impression,  that  the  .misfortune 
of  having  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  and  the  coni^uent  re^ 
fusal  of  affording  him  any  relief;  might  have  left  upon  the  minds  of 
the  public.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Al- 
derman Newnham  demanded,  in  his  place,  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his, majesty's  minister* 
to  brin^  forward  any  proposition  for  rescuing  the  Frince  of  Walev 
from  his  present  embarrassed  and  distressed  situation  ?  For  thougb 
bis  conduct,  under  the  difficulti^  with  which  he  laboured,  reflected 
the  highest  honour  upon  his  character,  ;j^et  he  thought  it  would 
bring  indelible  disgr^e  upon  the  nation^  if  he  \^ere  si^ered  to  re? 
main  any  longer .  in  his  present  reduced  circumstances.  To  thid 
question  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  bring  forward 
a  subject  of  the  nature  that  had  beqn  mentioned,  .except^ by  the 
command  of  his.  majesty.  It  was  not  necessary  therefore  that  he 
should  fl^ay  more,  in  ans^rer  to  the  question  put  to  him>  than  that 
he  had  not  be^  honoured  with  such  a  command.  Upon  this  Mr*. 
Newnham  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject  regu-* 
Jarly  by  a  motion  before  the  House  on  the  4th  day  of  May. 
.  In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  inde«s 
fatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  support  of  the  inde- 
,  pendent  members  of  parliament  to  the  proposed  motion ;  and  at 
several  mjeetinj^s  which  were  held  for  that  purpose,  their  numbers 
were  so  considerable  as  to  give  cause  of  serious  alarm  to  the  ml.« 
listen  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  requesting  that  Mr. 
Newnham  would  ii^orm  the  House  more  particularly  of  the  nature 
of  the  motion  he  int«(ided  to  make,  adverted  to  die  extreme  delir 
cacy  of  the  subject ;  and  declared,  that  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  many  circumstances  relating  to  it,  made  him. extremely: 
wxious  to  persuade  the  Hous^, .  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  discusr» 
sion  of  it.  Should,  however,  the  honourable  member  persist .  in 
his  determination  to  bring  it  forward,  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  lay  thpse  circumstances  before  the  public;  and  however 
distressing  it  might  prove  to  him  as  an  individual,  from  the  pro- 
found respept  he  had  for  every  part  of  the  royal  family,  he  should 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  public,  and  enter  fully  into  die  subject., 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rolle»  an  adherent  of  the  minister,  wha 
distinguished  hifnself  gready  by  his  zeal  upon  this  occasion,  de-* 
clared,  that  the  question  involved  mat:ter,  by  which  the.  cohstitu- 
tion,  both  in  church  and  state,  might  be  essentially  affected ;  and 
that  if  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  persisted  in  their  attepupt, 
it  would  be  necessary. to.  enquire  into  those  circumstances  also. 
What  the  circiunstances  so  solemnly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  thiis 
<^onVersadon  yirere,  the  House  was  left,  for  the  present,  to  conjec- 
ture... The  menace  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Rolle  was  well  known  to 
^lude  to  the  connection  between  the  prince  and  Mrs.Fitzherbert,  ^ 
t^dy  of  a  va?y,refl|><^^ble  Roman  catholic  family,  to  w^hoiphe  had 
&r^ome.  tijne  m^ife^ted  a  str9ng  attachment.  For,  hotwithsljand- 
i))g  the  Pi?i^iMi|;^c^C%$'^^Ff^gf^.^^^^^  those  tw9  parties  was  e^- 
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Ibctoilly  fOttdeA  aMinal  hf  the  roTal  marriage  act,  grittt  paatf 
liad  been  taken,  and  not  entirelj  without  success,  to  misleaa  die 
ignorant,  and  to  inflame  die  minds  of  the  vulgar  upon  that  svbjeet. 

On  the  2jth  t£  the  same  month  Mr.  Newnham,  in  compiianoe 
with  liie  reauest  that  had  been  made,  signified  to  the  House,  UiM 
the  motion  ne  intended  to  make  would  be  to  the  following  eifect : 
<'  That  Bn  hifmMe  ilddress  be  presented  to  his  mi^esty, « praying 
him  to  fake  into  his  royal  consideratfon  the  present  embarrassed 
•tale  «f  the  aflain  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  grant  him  sueh 
valicf  AS  be  in  his  rwal  wisdom  shodd  think  fit,  and  diat  the  H^use 
fmrid  'make  go«d  we  same.'^  Several  member&on  both  sides  of 
ike  Heose  himog  risen  ie  deprecate  the  fmrther  discussion  of  this 
business,  and  te  express  their  earnest  wishes,  that  it  might  be  ac« 
eommodated  in  eome  other  manner,  Mr.  Sheridan  got  up  to  de« 
elare,  that  the  insinuations  and  ;nenaces,  which  had  been  thrown 
♦ut  upon  a  AH-mer  occasion,  made  it  impossible  for  the  prince  t^ 
reoede  wit^  honour.  He  said  he  had  the  highest  authority  to  de* 
dare,  lJia)k  his  royal  highness  had  no  other  wish,  than  that  every 
aiveuantanoe  in  the  whole  series  of  his  conduct  should  be  most 
wnotely  and  accurately  m^wred  into;  that  no  part  of  his  conduct^ 
ctrcumstsnees,  orsituatioti,  should  be  treated  with  ambiguity,  coq« 
cealment,  er  sheeted  tenderness,  but  that  whatever  related  to  him 
ehe^d  be  ^yseussed  openly,  and  with  fair,  maidy,  and  direct  exa- 
mination; «id1fcat  he  wtas  ready,  as  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  to 
give  in  another  place  the  most  mrect  answers  to  any  questions  that 
lm^tbeput4;ohim«  Mr.  ftolle  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  had 
Mtttd  and  «hoidd  act  as  it  became  an  independent  country  geiMle« 
man  to  do,  when  the  dearest^kiterests  of  die  nation  w«re  at  stake^ 
fli8ai)tha«o»rietioaofhiB  own  mind;  and  that  if  the  morion  pro* 
posed  was  persisted  in,  he  shouM  state  without  reserve  his  seati- 
memte  upon  the  eul^ect  hehad  «ttuded  to^  according  as  the  matter 
atnidchim.  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  he  had  been  creatly  misun^ 
derstood,  if  it  was  conceived  that  he  meant  to  wrow  out  any 
iiasiauations  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
particulars,  to  triiich  he  aMuded,  and  which  he  might  find  it  neces^ 
sary  to  state  fully  to  the  House,  related  only  to  his  pecuniary  af-* 
faira,  ifmd  to'a  correspondence  thait  had  iiiken  place  on  that  subject; 
•ndwiiieh  he  thought  wouid  satisfy  the  Hi^use  of  the  impropriety 
eCj0am0ljttg  *  with  the  proposed  ^motion* 

Onttne  3^,  Mr.^ewnham  rose  again  to  make  a  few  observa;*^ 
tions^mon  what  had  passedtm  the  Triday  precedifig^  He  remarked'^ 
that  imdh  had  been  $aid  of  the  tenderness  ef  m  ground  upon' 
which  4ie  trod,  and  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  his  perseverance^  He  declared  himself  totally  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  of  those  ^apprehensions,  iwitfi  which  oAerswere  sa  un- 
accountably lilled.  It  there  was  danger  in  the  measure,  let  those 
who  gave  oecarion  to  it  tremble  at  the  consofoences.  The  printe 
serw'fione^  and  it  was  by  his  express  dement  heiiow  gave  notiee 
lie  should  pfiuSue  his  design,  wgfl^  honouredi  as  he  conceived 
luoaself  to'be,  bjF  the  frince's  confidienee  upon  itbk  oceasicm,  be 
was«ot  tobeiflftimidated;  and  be  coidd  assure  Ihe  House,  that 
Bcither  was  his  royd  highness  to  be  jdeteqred  from  hiafvqpoee  bf 
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Ae  base  and  ftbe  mnooie,  .^ch  were  spreM  abroaa  eodeHnhig 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  not  having  heard  that  a  subject  of 
«o  much  delicacy  and  importance  was  likely  to  be  at  all  alluded 
to  on  Friday  last,^e  had  not  come  down  to  the  House  on  that 
day.     On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  worthy  alderman  nad 

EWen  notice  of  hit  intention  to  proceed  by  moving  an  addn^8% 
t  had  heard  the  right  honoailaUe  the  dmncellor  of  the  e»r 
diequer  throw  ont  certain  hints,  which  af^peared  to  his  muul 
extremely  like  a  menace^  and  that  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature;  but  those  hints  had,  he  understood,  on  Friday  lasl^ 
been  much  narrowed  by  explanation,  and  confined  to  certain 
correspondence  and  letters  which  had  passed  upon  the  sub* 
ject  without  doors.  On  Friday  he  had  learned  that  an  ho- 
honrable  friend  of  his  had  answered  what  had  been  said  bj 
«»  honourable  oentlonan  over  the  way,  and  had  declared,  that 
be  did  not  speiSL  lightly,  or  without  authority,  when  be  a** 
serted,  that  his  royal  highness  did  not  wish  to  shrink  from 
any  inquiry  which  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  institutd. 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  desired  to  be  understood  at 
'  not  speaking  lightly,  but  as  speaking  from  the  immediate  au* 
thority  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  hf^ 
assured  the  House,  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  royal  highr 
nesa's  conduct  that  he  waa  either  afiraul  or  unwilling  to  have 
investigated  in  the  most  minute  manner.  With  r^ard  to  tfa^ 
private  correspondence  aUoded<  to,  he  wished  to  have  it  laicl 
b^re  the  House,  beeante  it  would  prove  that  th^  conduct  of 
his  royal  highness  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  a^niable ;  and 
would  present  an  uniform^and  a  perfect  picture  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience; as  much  so  as  ever,  in  any  instance,  had  been  shewn 
from  a  son  to  his  &ther,prfrom  asul^ect  to  his  sovereign. 

Wid)  r^^ard  to  the  debt,  which  waa  the  cause  of  his  embar^ 
fsssment,  his  royid  highness,  if  the  House  should  deem  k 
necessary,  was  wUling  to  give  an  account  in  writing  of  every 
part  of  it, — not  of  every  amgle  sum,  or  even  of  every  thousand 
pound,  for  such  an  account  the  good  sense  of  the  Hous^ 
would  see  to  be  improper,  if  not  impossible,  — but  a  general 
And  fair  account,  and  if  any  part  of  it  was  doubted,  from  a 
suspicion  that. this  or  that  article  pf  the  account  compre- 
hended any  sum.  or  sums  of  money  indirectly  ap^died,  his 
OEoyal  highness  wWd  give  A  dear,  explanation  of  the  pav- 
ikufaurs,  noi  to  the  House  at  hiree  indeed,  but  to  his  ini^esty, 
«r  t0  Ms  majesty's  nunisters.  He  had  not  the  smallest  4>bjee^ 
tibn  loi^td  the  Ifeuse  every  possiUe  satisfaction,  and  thttie 
itm  not  a  circumstsaice  d  his  royal  highnesses  life  which  he  W£^ 
ashamed  to  haveijzowzL  - 
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With  respect  to  the  allusion  to  something  full  of"  danger  to 
the  church  and  state,"  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman, 
.one  of  the  members  for  the  comity  of  Devon,  till  that  gentle- 
man thought  proper  to  explain  himself,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  with  any  certainty  *to  what  that  allusion  referred,  but  he 
supposed  it  must  be  meant  in  reference  to  that  miserable  ca^ 
luniny,  that  low  malicious  falsehood,  which  had  been  propa^ 
gated  without  doors,  and  made  the  wanton  sport  of  the  vuK 
'  gar.  In  that  House,  where  it  was  known  bow  frequent  and 
common  the  falsehoods  of  the  times  were,  he  hoped  a  tale 
only  fit  to  impose  on  the  lowest  ordet*  of  persons  in  the  streets, 
would  not  have  gained  the  smallest  portion  of  credit ;  but 
when  it  appeared  that  an  invention  so  monstrous,  a  report  of 
a  fact  which  had  not  the  smallest  degree  of  foundation,  a  report 
of  a  fact  actually  impossible  to  have  happened,  had  been  circu- 
lated with  so  much  industry  as  to  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  memb^s  of  that  House,  it  proved  at  once 
the  uncommon  pains  taken  by  the  enemies  of  his  royal 
highness  to  propagate  the  grossest  -  and  most  malignant 
falsehoods,  with  a  view  to  depreciate  his  character  and  in- 
jure him  in  the  opinion  of  his  country.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that 
when  he  considered  that  his  royal  highness  was  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  kingdom,  and  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  species  of  party  it  was  that 
could  have  fabricated  so  base  and  scandalous  a  calumny. 
Had  there  existed  in  the  kingdom  such  a  faction  as  an  Anti- 
Brunswick  faction,  to  that'  faction  he  should  have  certainly 
imputed  the  invention  of  so  malicious  a  falsehood;  for  he 
knew  not  what  other  description  of  men  could  feel  an  interest 
in  first  forming  and  then  circulating,  with  more  than  ordinary 
Afisiduity,  a  tale  in  every  particular  so  unfounded,  and  for 
which  diere  was  not  the  shadow  of  any  thing  like  reality. 
This  being  the  fact,  and  as  the  occasion  had  made  it  jiecessary 
for  him  to  declare  as  much,  he  hoped  that  it  would  have  this 
good  effect  upon  the  House  and  upon  the  country,  that  it 
would  teach  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  distrust  the  reports 
circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prince,  and  lessen  any  opi- 
nions that  they  might,  in  consequence,  take  up  injurious  to 
the  character  of  his  royal  bigness,  who  might  be  said  to  be 
a  person,  in  whose  fair  fame  that  House  and  the  country  wcore 
deeply  inta^ted.  The  whole  of  the  debt  the  prince  was 
ready  to  subihit  to  the  investigation  of  the  House;  and  he  was 
equally  ready  to  submit  the  other  circumstance  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  to  their  consideration,  provided  the  considerft- 
tion  <rf  a  house  of  parliament  could,  consistently  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  be  applied  to  such  a  subject.     Nay,  his 
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xbyal  highness  had  authorized  him  to  declare,  that,  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  he  was  ready  in  the  other  House  to  submit  to 
any  the  most  pointed  questions  which  could  be  put  to  hira 
respecting  it,  or  to  afford  his  majesty,  or  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, the  fullest  assurances  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  fact 
in  question,  which  never  had,  and  which  common  sense  niust 
see,  never  xiould  have  happened. 

Mr.  Fox  said^  he  had  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say 
thus  mudi  in  justification  of  his  royal  highness.  He  had 
only  to  add,  tliat  his  royal  highness  certain!}'  wished  to  'have 
his  situation  taken  into  consideration ;  and  that  when  it  came 
under  discussion  he  had  no  desire  to  be  regarded  as  wishing 
to  shrink  from  any  inquiry  of  any  sort  whatever.  With  re- 
gard to  the  alarming  <;onsequences  talked  of  as  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  discussion  taking  place,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
dread  any  such  consequences.  Painful  and  delicatie  the  sub- 
ject .undoubtedly  was;  but  he  must  all  along  consider,  that 
however  painful  it  might  prove,  and  however  disagreeable  the 
consequences  might  b^,  they  were  ascribeable  solely  to  tliose 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his 
royal  highness's  application  to  parliament  to  relieve  him  from 
a  situation  embarrassing  to  himself  and  disgracefiil  to  the 
country.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  thought  the 
cause  of  the  prince  the  cause  of  every  man  who  knew  the  true 
use  of  monarchy,  and  looked  upon  the  family  of  the  sovereign 
as  the  property  of  the  people,  and  as  those  in  whom  their 
dearest  and  most  essential  interests  were  so  involved,  as  to 
make  tfae^happiness  of  the  one  the  security  of  the  other, 

Mr.  Rolle  replied,  that  he  was  not  singular  in  his  fears  for  the  . 
church ;  other  gentleman  had  been  equally  alarmed,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  find  that  their  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The  ri^ 
honourable  member  had  said,  that  the  fact  fUluded  to  was  impos- 
^ble  to  have  happened.  They  all  ^new,  indeed,  .that  there  were 
certain  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  which  forbade  it,  and  made  it 
null  and  void ;  but  «till  it  might  have  taketa  place,  though  not 
under  the  formal  sanction  of  law;  and  upon  that  point  he  wished 
to  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  though  what  he  had  said 
before  was,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  -satisfy  every  candid  and 
Hberalmind^  he  was  willing,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  most  per- 
verse. When  he  denied  the  calumny  in  question,  he  meant  to 
deny  it  not  merely  #ith  reeard  to  the  efiect  of  certain  existing 
laws,  but  to  deny  it  in  tato,  mpointof  factaswell  as  law.  The^t 
not  on]y  never  could  have  happened  legally,  bat  never  did  hap<* 
pen  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  had  frem  the  beginniii^  been  a  base 
iind  malicious  falsehood.  Mr.  Rose  rose  again,  and  desired  to  know, 
whether  what  Mr.  Fox  had  last  said,  was  to  be  understood  as  spoken 
from  direct  authority,  Mr. Fox  repUed,  that  he  had  direct  authoiity. 
It  appears  ta  have  been  expected^  that  upon  this  declaration  Mr, 
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K<dle  woidd  hahre  expretsed  his  ftiD  sotisftictioii ;  ftnd  lietng  called^ 
upon  by  a  member,  so  to  do,  be  said  that  no^ii%  sbovdd  tndu^ 
him  to  act  otherwise  dian  to  his  own  judgment  showd  seem  proper. 
An  answer  had  certainly  been  given  to  his  question,  and  the  House 
would  judge  for  themselves  of  that  answer.  Hiis  conduct  occa^ 
sioned  some  warm  reflections  from  Mr,  Sheridan  and  Mr,  Grey^ 
who  said,  that  the  honourable  member,  after  having  put  a  pointed 
que^tion  for  the  solution  of  doubts  existing  in  his  own  mind,  and 
having  recisived  an  immediate  answer,  was  bound  in  honour  wid 
fairness  either  to  declare  that  he  was  satisfied,  or  to  ttke  sonrfe 
means  of  putting  the  matter  into  such  a  state  of  inquiry  as  should 
satisfy  him.  To  remain  silent,  or  to  declare  that  the  House  might 
judge  for  itself,  was  neither  manly  nor  candid :  it  tended  to  aggra- 
vate, in  a  high  decree,  the  malicious  falsehood  that  had  been  pro* 
paf  ated,  by  admittmg  a  supposition,  that  the  prince  might  authorize 
a  talse  denial  of  the  fact,  Mr,  Pitt  defended  Mr.  Roue  with  great 
warmth,  and  declaried,  that  what  had  been  said  by  die  members 
who  preceded  him  was  the  most  direct  attack  upon  the  freedom 
of  deoate  and  liberty  of  speech  in  that  House,  that  he  bad  ever 
beard  since  he  sat  m  parliament.  Mr.  RoUe  stated  shortly  the 
part  he  had  taken,  declared  that  he  had  been  induced  se  to  do  by 
nis  affection  for  die  prince ;  that  he  had  not  said  he  was  di«Mt« 
tisfied ;  and  that  he  left  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

The  favourable  impression  which  this  debate,  die  open  and 
manly  conduct  of  the  prince,  and  the  harshness  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  in  his  most  private  and  personal  concerns,  left  upon  ' 
the  minds  of  men  both  within  and  without  die  doors  of  padiament, 
appears  to  have  given  the  minister  a  serioiis  apprehensioin,  that 
iipon  the  question  itself  he  might  be  left  in  a  minority;  for  the 
next  day  overtures  were  made  to  his  royal  Ughness  to  bring  Che 
business  to  a  private  accommodation.  On  'nmrsday  the  3d  of 
May,  Mr.Pitt  nad  an  audience  ai  Carlton»house,  and  die  same 
night  die  prince  was  informed  1^  his  ma^ty's  coQBkiaiids»  in 
general  terms,  that  if  the  modon  intended  to  be  made  the  next 
da^  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  withdrawn^  every  tUng 
nught  be  setded  to  his  royal  highness*s  satisfiEiction.  AcoordinolY 
on  the  4th,  Mr.  Newnham  being  hi  his  olace  in  die  House,  in  whka 
i»wards  of  400  members  were  assembled,  rose  and  said,  he  Mt 
the  highest  satisfiu^ien  in  bemg  dbto  to  inform  the  Hoiiae  that  hia 
intended  modon  was  no  loiter  necessary.  Several  awnribers 
jomed  in  ex|Hre8sing  in  the  wannest  terms  die  great  satisfiKtioB 
this  information  cave  them. 

On  the  2ist  of  May,  a  message  fromithe  king  wad  delivered  to 
parliament,  stating,  dwt  his  mi^esty  widi  great  concern  acquaiiited 
them,  that  the  prince  had  ineurred  a  very  large  debt^  whichf  if 
left  to  be  discharged  out  of  his  amraal  income,  weeld  reader  it 
impcmriMefer  him  to  support  Imestabfishnefcif  that  wesdd  be  raitad 
to  his  rank  and  station.  His  msieBty  was  induefli  te  die  pvesent 
apjdicadon  by  his  paternal  aifectMm  to  the  Prinoe  of  Widet;  he 
cotdd  not»  however,  desire  the  Ussislamre  cf  parliament^  but  esi  • 
weH-arou»ded  eonriodon  dttt  die  psfaMe  we^  aivoid  caBntiriKil' 
njr  Mts  iti  ftttuiis.    Wtdi  a  i£e«r  t»d)Je  objeelt  di»  kiogJ 
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bisected  •fOBief  lo^ood.  ta  be  pdd  <Mll  ^  die  mil  Um^  i&  ftM^ 
lioa  to  his  former  allov^^aaee;  he  had  the  aatiflfaeCion  to  obs^rve^ 
that  the  pTi»6e  had  given  the  fullest  assuraaee  of  hte  detefmiAatloor 
to  coafiae  Ms  future  expeticed  v^ithm  hk  inoome,  and  bad  settled 
a  plan,  and  fixed  an  order  in  his  oeconomj^  which,  it  was  truitedy 
would  efeetnally  secure  the  due  execuCi^oi  of  his  int^tions*  He 
&rther  reoonnnended  to  the  commons  to  direct,  that  the  works 
of  Carltofe4MKise  should  be  propeiiy  finished,  ki  mstrer  to  thia 
messogty  t6i,oool.  were  roled  for  the  payment  of  ^e  prtitoe'e 
debtSy  and  aO|db^<  for  the  completion  of  Cdrltein^hoaseii 


Address  on  the  King's  Smech  at  the  Opening  os*  thb 

Session. 

ifiovember  7,T. 

THIS  daT  the  King  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speeob 
toboth  Hoittes: 

'*  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  I 
ittfeniied  you  of  the  cfoncem  widi  which  I  observed  the  disputes 
uDhappily  subststmgin  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces. -4^ 
Their  situation  soon  afterwards  became  more  critical  and  alamnng, 
and  the  dsE^ger  whidi  threatened  their  constitution  and  indepen* 
denee,  seemed  Ukely,  in  its  consequence,  to  aSisct  the  security  mid 
interests  of  my  donnttionS..N.Ne  endeavours  were  wanting  on  my 
part  to  contribute  by  my  good  offices  to  the  restoration  of  tran* 

r'ltty,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  lawful  government;  and  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  enlain  my  intention  of  counteraetintf 
tik  IbrctMe  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  btemid 
aihirs  of  the  republic.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  King  of 
Pinissia  having  taicen  measnres  to  ^iforce  his  demand  of  satis« 
fietion  fi>r  the  insult  ofibred  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  party 
wittdi  had  usiuti^  the  government  of  Holland  applied  to  the 
Afoet  ChrhtSan  King  for  assistance,  who  notified  to  me  his  intention 
ef  gtanting  their  request.— In  coNsformity  to  the  principles  which 
I  Imd  before  explained,  I  did  not  hesitate,  on  receiving  this  noti- 
flcatioiti,  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet  spectator  ksS 
the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders  for 
aaigmeftling  my  forces  both  l^  sea  and  lattd.«>««lR  the  eourse^of 
fiiese  tPSMNietioiis,  t  iAk>^  thought  proper  to  eondude  a  treaty  wMl 
the  Landerave  of  Hesse  Cassd,  by  which  I  secured  the  assistance 
^ai  ooBSiteriMe  body  of  t»yopft,  in  case  my  service  shoidd  require 
it..^In  the  mean  time,  tihe  rapid  sueeess  of  the  Pmssian  troeol 
wsder  tile  eottdliet  of  the  Duke  ^f  Brunswick*  while  it  wite  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  reparaticm  demanded  by  the  King  of  Pnis- 
aia,  enabled  the  provinces  to  deliver  themsdves  from  &b  oppres* 
aion  under  whioh  thi|r  MbMMd^  lad  t»  re-Miblish  th«r  lawfiil 
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gavemmeiit.*— All  subjects  6f  contest  being  thus  removed^  an 
9micdi)le  explanation  took  place  between  me  and  the  Mos^  Chris- 
tian King,  and  declarations  nave  been  exchanged  by  our  respective 
ministers^  by  which -we  have  agreed  mutually  to-disarm^  and  to 
place  our  naval  establishments  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  year.  —  It  gives  me  the  greatest  sati^action 
tiiat  the  important  events,  which  I  have  communicated  to  you, 
bave  taken  place  without  (Usturbing  my  subjects  in  tbe  enjoyment 
of  the  blessmgs  of  peace ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acquainting 
you,  that  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  the  fullest 
assurances  of  their  pacific  and  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country. .  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  regret  that  the  tranquillity  of 
one  part  of  Europe  is  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  war  which  has 
broken  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  —  A  convention  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  me  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  ex- 
planatory of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace^  and 
calculated  to  pre  vent  jealousies  and  disputes  between  our  respective 
subjects  in  the  East  Indies.  I  have  ordered  copies  of  the  several 
treaties  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  of  the  declaration  and  coun- 
ter-declaration exchanged  at  Versailles,  to  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Grentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  have  ordered  the 
fistimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  expences  whidi  the  situation  of 
affiurs  rendered  necessary. — I  have  the  fullest  reliance  in  your 
2eal  and  public  spirit,  that  you  will  make  due  provision  for  the 
^everal  Inranches  of  the  public  service.  I  am  always  desirous  of 
jcoi]£ning  those  expences  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  the  public  safety  will  permit ;  but  I  must  at  the 
same  time  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  to  consider  of 
the  proper  means  for  maintainmg  my  distant  possessions  in  an 
adequate  posture  of  defence. 

'*  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  the  flourishing  state  of  the  com- 
merce and  revenues  of  this  countiy  cannot  fail  to  encourage  you 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as  may  confirm  and  improve  so 
favourable  a  situation.  —  These  circumstances  must  also  render  you 
peculiarly  anxious  for  the  continuation  of  public  tranquillity,  which 
It  is  my  constant  object  to  preserve. .» I  am  at  the  same  tune  per- 
suaded you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  nothing  can  more 
efFectuauy  tend  to  secure  so  invaluable  a  blesslne,  than  ihe  zeal 
fmd  unanimity  which  were  shewn  by  all  ranks  ofmy  subjects  On 
die  late  occasion,  and  which  manifest  their  readiness  to  exert  them- 
•elves  whenever  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  the  interests  of  my 
dominions  may  require  it.*' 

'  An  address  in  the  usual  form  was  moved  in  the  House  of  C<Hn« 
mons,  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Dudley  Ryder  *,  and  secmided  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  member  for  Newton,  Lancashire.  The  substance  of 
the  address  met  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House ;  but 
a  short  debate  took  place  upon  a  few  topics  arising  out  of  it.  Lord 
Fielding,  after  expressing  the  strongest  approbation  of  what  had 
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been  done  by  mmisters  upon  the  late  occasion,  suggesterd  a  doubt^ 
.which  had  arisen  in  his  own  mind,  whether  or  no  they  had  fully 
availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity  that  had  pre- 
sented itself,  and  whether  they  might  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have 
jgone  farther,  and  done  more  for  the  future  security  of  this  country 
against  the 'ambition  of  France.  The  object,  he  said,  which  hfe 
had  particularly  in  his  view,  was  the  clemolition  of  the  stupendous 
works  that  were  projected  and  carrying  on  at  Cherburgh.  He 
•stated  his  opinion  of  their,  vast  importance,  not  only  as  rendering 
our  rival  more  formidable  in  herself,  but  as  being  evidently  in  their 
design  hostile  to  this  kingdom.  He  conceived,  that  as  the  manifest 
superiority  of  this  country  had  put  it  within  our  power  to  enforce, 
so  the  great  expence,  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  incur,  would 
justify  the  demand  of  some  compensation  from  the  French  court. 
The  object  he  alluded  to  had  been  shamefully  overlooked,  or  cor- 
ruptly relinquished,  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace ;  and  he  therefore 
desired  to  enter  his  protest  against  any  construction  of  his  vote, 
that  should  pledge  him  to  approve  of  the  minister's  conduct,  if  it 
thereafter  appeared  that  he  had  again  neglected  this  important 
object.  ' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  he  should  contradict  every 
,  political  principle  and  sentiment  that  he  had  acted  upoa 
.through  life,  were  he  not  to  give  his  most  hearty  concurrence 
.to  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
vthe  address  that  had  been  moved  upon  it,  because  be  took 
.the  substance  of  both  to  be  a  public  avowal  from  the  throne, 
and  as  public  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  that  House, 
:that  those  systems  of  politics,  which  had  on  former  occasions 
-been  called  romantic,  were  serious  systems,  and  such  as  it  was 
the  true  interest  of  this  countiy  to  be  governed  by;  namely, 
systems  established  on  that  sound  and  solid  political  maxim, 
,  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  look  to  the  situation  of  affairs  up- 
.43n  the  Continent,  and  to  take  such  measures  upon  every  change 
,  of  circumstances  abroad,  as  should  tend  best  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.    Upon  that  maxim  he  had  found- 
ed all  his  political  conduct,  and  convinced  as  he  was  of  its  just- 
ness, he  should  continue  to  adhere  to  it,  and  consequently 
.  could  not  withhold  his  ready  a^nd  sincere  assent  to  an  address 
admitting  the  maxim  completely. 

It  w^  now,  he  observed,  confessed  by  governmenl^  that  it 

was  necessary  to  come  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  those 

.who  wetre  U^ouring  under  the  heaviest  burdens,  those  who 

paid  for  their  candles,  their  windows,  and  all  the  varioua  nece^ 

.  saries  of  life,  and  say,  "severely  taxed  as  we  know  you  are, 

youmustnevertheless  contribute  something  towards  die  ei^enee 

.  jof  keephig  p^tical  powqr  upon  a  baUnce  in  Europe."    This 

.  was  open.  and. manly ;  it  was  dictated  by  sound  policy.    Let, 

therefor^  the  expence  of  effecting  ancf  enforcing  the  late  mea* 
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wmti  in  the  republic  of  Hcdland  bffve  been  what  it  mrgbt,  fa^ 
^ouki  think  the  money  well  laid  out,  and  would  ^ve  any  a^ 
aistance  in  his  power  to  the  voting  it  cheeriully  and  freely. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  addres^  a  loose  word,  that  might 
possibly  have  been  suffered  to  find  its  way  into  it  through  ac* 
ciciMt,  akid  which  he  could  have  wished  had  not  been  there. 
Some  pasSMes  of  it  also  referred  to  points  that  might  require 
•  good  deaf  of  discussion;  but,  as  the  address  was  wisely  put 
toge^r,  and  those  matters  that  were  most  likely  to  create  de^ 
hSe^  mentioned  with  a  reserve  for  consideration  on  a  future 
day,  when  that  House  should  have  the  documents  before  them 
necessary  to  give  them  that  information,  without  which  they 
could  not  in  a  parliamentary  way  proceed  to  investigate  their 
foUcy  and  wisdom,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  discuss^ 
them  at  that  moment.  He  took  the  beginning  of  the  address^ 
eontaiBitiff  an  avowal,  that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  repub- 
lic of  the  united  Provinces  seemed  likely,  in  its  consequences, 
toaflfectthe  security  and  interest  of  (he  British  dominions; 
and  that  his  majesty  had  acted  with  success  upon  that  circum<- 
stance^  to  be  the  essential  siibstance  of  the  address,  and  to  that 
he  gave  his  foil  assent.  One  observation  he  had  to  make  upOit 
the  address  in  that  particular,  and  that  was  this  most  obvious 
one  t  the  address  expt^sdy  stated,  that  the  kinff  of  France  had 
notified  his  intention  of  granting  the  request  of  the  party  who 
Ittd  usurped  the ffov^nment  c«HoUand :  he  did  not  sup|Kiief 
die  address  contamed  any  thing  but  truth,  because  no  minister 
would  presume  taput  any  thing  but  truth  into  the  mouth  or 
his  majesty;  but  althoudi  the  address  contained'  this  as** 
sertion,  apd  direcdv  stated  that  the  king  of  France  had  no8* 
fied  his  intention  of  assisting  ^e  party  who  had  usurped  this 
government,  yet,  if  theconnter^edaration  was  looked  into,  it 
would  be  there  found,  Aat  it  was  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
court  of  France  never  had  any  such  intenticm.  He  did  not* 
however,  wish  to  rest  upon  a  i^ench  declaration,  or  upon  any 
FiMch  professions,  whether  perfectly  made  or  dIeArly  expres- 
sed or  not  The  6ct  undoubtedly  was  as  his  majest/s  speech 
stated  it  to  be^  and  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that  France  had 
assured  the  party  who  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces^  of  her  determinodon  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  FosK  reminded  the  House,  how  I'epeatedly  hehad  urged 
tbe  perfidy  and  treaehefonsness  ef  Fifance  in  the  eicertion  of 
ker  mflueiieeiftfoiieign  states,  and  that  vihen  flie  t^mmercid 
fresi^r  was  under  AHmsrion  last  session,  ami  he,  among  otlMv, 
had  expressed  fik  Aslfte  of  that  treaty,  aand  his  contictlon^ 
Aftt  it  would  not  prove  the  bond  of  amity,  «rf  iee«M  to  w 
the  continuance  cSibie  blessings  of  peace,  how  niudh  wfts  toid 
ofthepiicgtetoeftttott  of  Fhmc^  and  df  ^  i^ineerity  of  her 
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(MTDfewotifi  of  regaisd  aii4  frittidshtp  toward?  tiiJAOOUViligr,  mmI 
^t  thej  were  im^w  told  in  that  House  from  the  highest  aittbo* 
lity,  that  this  iiisw  fn^d  and  commevcial  ally  hM  interfered 
m  the  «ffiurs  of  the  United  Provhiaesy  1^  proniaed  to  a^ 
port  tibat  pan^9  vho  were  termed,  in  the  veiy  wne  ifieeefat 
the  usurpers  of  the  lawful  govemmenti  ftad^  at  a  time  too,  when 
tboae  who  held  the  IflgalgpvemmeQt  were  in  alUacioQ  aad  oon* 
Qected  with  France.  Toe  charges  of  treachery  aad  perfidi^ 
ousness,  which  he,  and  various  oSiers,  had  on  dUTerent  occ#« 
aions  ur£^d  agaiqst  Franc%  had  at  ^  e$me  ttoie  been  •some* 
tijoAes  AouglM;  too  strong;  hut,  stroi^  as  daney  nuglit  laie^  thffji 
were  waal^  indeed,  compared  with  the  charge  cQnta^md'ia 
the  speech  from  the  throne^  fi>r  th^e  his  majesty  haddedai^ 
easplipitly,  that  France  had  sig^iified  her  iutention.  of  amftic^ 
the  uffirp^!^  of  the  l^^al  go? emm^t  c^  the  United  Pr^^yinciei^ 
wh«  those  who  held  unAt  1^1  gpvernmant  were  jn  Ami^ 
^nd  alliance  with  her, 

Mf.  Fox  Wd  great  stress  on  this  circwMtaape;  and  ijien 
I^oceeded  to  &bserve^  that  he  did  npt  think  it  at  «U  necessary 
toetiquire  iuto  the  legalitjr  of  the  co«stit«tion  of  a  foreigtt 
«tatei  in  the  speech,  the  ^^law&l  govenament"  was  tbe^erw 
made  use  of.  He  had  ever  thoi;^^^  it  his  duty,  ;»iid  the  duly 
4^f  e^ery.  member  of  parliament,  to  consider  himself  (the  repv^ 
senl^tive  of  the  pe€i|)le  of  Great  Britaia,  and  to  $^^^m^^  ther 
interests  pf  Britons,  let  them  be  where^  in  what  coiantryv  nd 
at  what  disMnoe  they  might.  The  preserviktign  ofour<owii 
€Qnatjitiiti0n,for  the  sake  ^  the  [»>eierjratiQa  of  our  lib^Pties^ 
and  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  all  her  depend^ttciei^ 
were  otgects  immediately  worthy  their  Attentioa  and  propest 
for  their  consideration;  but,  he  w«a  &r  fr^wn  thpnking  it  wa» 
eithfsr  wise  or  becoming  for  that  House  to  aiM»ly  itself ^o  mt 
inquiry  into  thei^pility  of  the  constitution  or  mrm  of  goveavK 
mant  4^  a  forei^i  8tat(s.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  ai|d  for  the 
Hooae^  to  consider  which  party  m  the  iNspublic  ^  the  Uniledi 
Provinces  was  m^st  inclined  to  be  ifiendly  to  Great  Britaiii» 
aod  to  renew  a  nastural  aUiaoce  with  tis,  in  pneferenee  to  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  Fsance.  His  ^>inion«  therefore^  ym^ 
that  the  word  ^^lawfid"  applied  to  the  word  ^^guiremment'' Jtt 
the  address  was  redupd^nt. 

Mr.  Foil  tocd(  notice  that  Iior4  Fiddimg  had  decliured  Jhe 
waanotr^pf^  to  say,  that  mmisters  oi^t  not  tohaire  g^ie  fer^ 
ther,  and  pushed  the  c{lportuI^tY  beyond  theanar^  prefenaioB 
of  the  forjcible  interference  of  ^Vance,  In  this  he  perfeetlf 
^Qn^iymd  with  the  noUe  lord;  but  he  did  wt  mean-i^iiA  jr»» 
yect  to  Chttrburgh;  he.  meant  merely  that  .ministers  wauU 
poilmf^  owe  far  enou^  if  they  bad  stopfted  with  the  pooA^ 
mkmymFmm^   j^  took  it  £ir  giMtted*  tbit  tb^ 
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gone,  and  wei^  still  goin^  much  fftrtfaier,  since  happy  and  for- 
tunate as  the  events  &eaSy  ascertained  had  proved,  and  high!/ 
MS  he  thought  the  measures  lately  pursued,  with  respect  to  the 
republic,  were  entitled  to  applause,  he  should  be  of  <^inio£r, 
that  a  glorious  opportunity  had  been  lost,  if  stqps  had  not  been 
laken^  and  were  not  still  pursuing,  for  the  restoration  of  a  dose 
alliance  between  this  country  and  the  republic.  Without'such 
a  conclusion  to  the  plan,  it  would  be  lamentably  imperfect 
and  incomplete. 

With  regard  to  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  Cassel,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  speak  to  it  till  such  time  as  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  better  information  upon  the  iXifjpi6 
thsxi  they  were  at  present,  and  therisfore  he  would  wait  till  the 
&ture*day  on  which  it  would  necessarily  come  imder  discus^ 
ston.  He  said,  he  happened  to  have  come  down  late  to  the 
House,  by  which  he  had  lost  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  what  h^ 
was  informed  had  been,  a  most  able  and  eloquent  ^eech  from 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address.  Am<Hig 
other  things  that  had  fallen  from  the  honourable  gentleman, 
he  had  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  treaty  with  the  land- 
crave  of  Hesse,  the  honourable  gentleman  had  praised  i^bsi^ 
diary  treaties,  and  spoken  of  them  as  measures  peculiarly  proa> 
per  bnd  wise  to  be  taken  by  commercial  countries  to  kieep 
their  manufacturers  ^nd  labourers  at  home.  He  had,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  been  uniformly  a  friend  to  subsidiary  treaties  on  the 
flame  principle;  but  the  principle  might  be  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent.  It  was  possible  for  ministers  to  be  in  posses^ 
akm  of  &ctil  that  might  justify  the  sort  cf  treaty  that  should 
hereafter  appear  to  have  been  the  treaty  entered  into.  One 
great  use  of  subsidiary  treaties,  however,  be  had  ever  conceived 
to  be  the  power  they  gave  the  government  who  entered  into 
them,  of  reducing  the  military  establishment  at  home,  and 
lessening  the  expence  to  the  country,  or  at  least  by  employing 
the.  money,  by  applying  it  to  give  additional  strength  to  the 
navy,  the  natural  force  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  was 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Was  a  matter  that  remained  to  be  inquired  into  when  the 
pEyoper  day  of  discussion  should  arrive,  as  likewise  whether 
the  treaty  mentioned  in  the  speech  was  a  trealy  calcfu- 
iated  only  to  answer  the  temporary  pui'pose  of  the  neoe^ 
mty  that  then  threatened,  or  a  general  treaty  founded  on  a 
more  perman^it  basis,  aiid  which,  though  it  added  isomer- 
what  to  the  national  expence,  was  cdnvertible  to  the  national 
servfte,  whenever  ooeasion  should  require.  This, 'Mr.  Fe^^ 
said,  Was  a  point  which  he  did^ot  ctieariy  understtod  fr<Hti 
thQ  speeeh,  but  uponwlH<^  he  should  hereafter  ejqpect'siAM^- 
infimiiiitioii,*  not  timt  he  A^ant  ki  tfattii  Hotfie  toeaxm^ 
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lainutely  into  the  ^Uscnfsion  of  negodatioiis  which  might  bo 
pending.  He  was  aware  that  the  £)ing  so  was  prejudicial  to 
the  pnblic  interests,  and  therefore  he  had  never  been  fond  of 
either  parsuing  or  countenancing  it. 

With  respect  to  the  agreonent  of  the  two  courts  of  Great: 
Britain  and  France  mutimlly  to  disarm,  a  great  deal  of  coiw 
yersation  had  taken  place  without  doors  on  the  true  meaning 
of  the  deckunatioD  ami  counter-declaration.  In  that  respect^ 
he  conceived  all  that  was  intended  by  his  m&jesty's  ministers 
and  the  ministers  of  the  court  of  France  was,  that  each  power 
should  reduce  their  establishments  to  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  be  atiull  liberty  to  increase  ihent 
in  case  new  circumstances  arose;  for  if,  as  somepeoplelhad  sup* 
posed,  it  was  understood  between  the  two  courts  that  they  wei^ 
bound  down  to  remain  in  their  reduced  establishment  stat^ 
let  what  would  happen.  Great  Britain  had  made  a  most  pre* 
posterous  agreement,  and  which,  as  it  was  impossible  to  be 
adhered  to  by  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  never  have  been 
intended  fa(y  either.  Mr.  Fox  illustrated  this  position  by  stating^ 
that  if  such  were  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  agreement^ 
this  country,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  any  other  quarter  than 
F'rance,  would  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  increase  her  armar 
ment  without  the  consent  of  France;  and  reminded  the  Houses 
that  in  all  our  late  wars  the  different  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  considered  the  subject  of  each  as  a  fiunily  quarrel,  im 
wHch  they  were  all  materially  ccmcemed.  li^  therefore,  Sj^sm 
attacked  us,  we  must  remain  in  an  ineffectual  state  of  amift* 
ment.  A  very  material  question  to  be  answered  befoie  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration,  or  rather  the  exact  com{diance 
with  its  terms,  Mr.  Fox  ^id,  could  be  ascertained,  was^  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  naval  establishments  of  the  two  comH 
tries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  what  was  imderstood 
,by.  each  to  be.  a  satis&ctory  reduction  ? 

Another  observation  arose  in  his  mind  upon  reading  tibe 
speech,,  and.thatwas,  that  the  condition  entered  into  by  thm 
two.courts,  in  Respect,  to  disarming,  went  only  to  the  naval, 
establishment,  whereas,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ^eecl^ 
his  majesty  stated,  that  on  receiving  uie  notification  Som 
JB'ranoe  of  her  intention  to  assist  the  usurpers. of  the. lawful 
acHrernment,  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  augmenting  bis 
'K^rces  both  by.  sea  and  land,  ^hy  was  not  the  military,  foftie 
.to,  be  redueed  as  well  as  the  naval  r  The  speech  gav^-  no  Ji»> 
tkaatioft  of  it»  neither  had  the  declaratioa<^  coiU3it«Miecl»* 
tadcm. conveyed. any  such  intention:. and  this  naturally  led 
;:him.  tofwother  partof  the  speech,  connected  with  the  same 
\topie,  ami: that  i^ras,  the  recomi9en<fetion  to.  this  .particular 
ftleatwi of  th|it  £[ouiie»  to cQ^sAde^of  th^ propQcmisma for 
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muTntftimng  lus  majiaitfn  jdtatant  possnsioas  in  ao  aderaate 
^M^imfeMd  'deSsaee*  He  had  iht  facmoiir,  Mr.  Fox  mM^  to 
liave  been  in  administratian  when  the  peace  establislunent  was 
settled ;  if,  therefore,  an  inadequate  iCfltablidiment  iiad  been 
f&km  propoaed,  the  jsriminality,  or  rather  the  Uame  of  the 
measiwe,  if  Uanxe  were  due,  was  impotable  to  him  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  acted;  but  not  more  to  him  or  them 
than  to  the  present  ministry,  jsdnoe  the  same  estabUshment 
had  been  adhered  to  by  the  succeeding  administration,  and 
ooBtinued  by  that  House.  Probably,  however,  his  ina}eflty% 
miniaters  had  come  to  die  knowledge  of  circumstances  which 
had  eon^rinced  them,  that  the  establishment  after  the  peace 
w|UB  insufllcieQl;,  and  if  aoi,  th^  would  doubtless  lay  before 
the  House  dieir  reasons  for  being  of  that  c^Huion,  and  theo 
It  wouid  be  for  the  House  to  decide  upon  their  validity  and 
force. 

Mr.  EoK,  after  maldi^  these  cursory  i^marks,  returned  t^ 
hk  «eriguiai  position,  and  in  glowing  terms  expressed  his  sat* 
Ijs&ction  <at  4he  ^system  of  measures  uitely  adopted.  He  saidt 
tfiot  whcgdier  govenameat  had  adopted  those  measures  with 
nespect  to  the  United  Provim^es  sufficiently  soon,  or  whether 
Iheyionght  io  have  adc^ted  them  earlier,  were  matters  cf 
opinion^  bwt  he  was  «xtr<emely  fflad  to  find  that  they  had  at 
length  eiabraoed  them,  and  be  necked  when  we  ehoiud  have 
cofmeoted  0ursclv«s  with  the  United  Provinces  bv  a  solid  and 
mribstandal  <treatv,  to  which  he  could  not  but  wilh  reasonable 
<aqiect«tion  Iook  forward^  since  the  interest  of  each,  power 
was  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  government  would  pursue  the 
idea  of  taking  -the  most  effectual  ateps  to  preserve  the  balance 
4j(  power,  «)d  carry  it  into  executicm  with  rMard  to  other 
SiUDopeasi  «tates  and  countries.  He  said,  hedio  not  approve 
of  the  ^conduct  of  those  statesmen,  who,  in  curder  to  exert 
their  political  influence  in  foreign  courts,  resorted  to  indirect 
«iid  concealed  practices,  by  fomenting  Suctions  and  cabals. 
Bat  vunworlhy  as  those  means  were,  and  iUaudaUe  in  th&aa^ 
mebfes  aa  they  must  be  aoknowled^eed  to  bc^  so  long  as  it  was 
pKrtorious  that  they  w^e  oonstf^tly  resorted  to  by  other 
powens,  and  most  especially  by  the  xourt  of  France^  it  became 
afae  du^  of^ritisfa  ministers  to  endeavour  to  counteract  her 
^purposes  in  the  same  secret  way  in  which  Ae  endeavoured  tp 
«&at  them,  a&d  therefore  he  wished  the  word  <<  forcible 
had  not  been  used  m  the  speech  by  way  o£  qualifying  the 
«ientioo  of  the  interference  of  France.  So  for  from  thef^  foiP- 
45tble  ^interferieno^'  of  that  court  in  the  affiurs  of  the  repnbib 
4^*  die  Umted  Provfaiees,  b«ng  the  sole  injierfereace  tiiat  it 
behoved  ithia  country  io  counteract,  eveiy  sort  of  inteKfapeqots 
'Ofetkmi^iQwmkdt'^v^^  and< 
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sequent! J9  had  the  word  interference  stood  alone,  and  the- 
meaning  been  generally  expressed,  in  his  mind  the  sentence; 
would  have  been  more  proper  and  applicable. 

His  noble  colleague  (Lord  Hood)  had  seemed  to  think  that 
war  was  not  so  distant  as  might.be  imagined.     He  could  not, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  see  any  reason  for  despondency.     So  far  from 
it,  the  recent  events  had  shewn  that  France  was,  in  point  of 
finance,  in  so  imbecile  a  state,  as  weH  as  in  other  particulars, 
that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  break  with  us,  and  if,  with  all 
her  natural  and  various  means  of  recruiting  herself  on  an 
emerg^icy,  and  of  suddenly  obtaining  resources,  she  would 
not  engage  in  a  war,  when  such  an  important  prize  as  the 
possession  of  Holland  was  at  stake,  he  was  pretty  well  per- 
suaded that  she  would  not  quarrel  with  this  country  for  some 
time  at  least,  or  on  a  slight  punctilio.     But  the  best  means 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  peace,  was  to  add  to  our  strength 
rather  than  trust  to  the  weakness  of  our  oldest  and  most  in*- 
velerate  rival.     Let  us  enlarge  the  number  of  our  alliances, 
insure  the  co-operation  of  other  powers  in  the  hour  of  attack, 
i'n^rove  our  marine,  cherish  and  preserve  it  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  that  favourite  service,  and  we  might  then  consider 
the  ambition  of  the*  house  of  Bom'bon,  its  imbecility,  t)r  its 
power,  as  matters  of  equally  trifling  consideration.     Mr.  Fox 
heretook  occasion  to  compliment  those  who  had  the  direction 
of  naval  afiairs  in  their  choice  of  an  officer  to  command  the 
grand  fleet,  the  most  important  division  of  our  maritime  force. 
He  reminded  the  House,  that  the  ministry  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  one,  had  nominated  the  same  officer  to  the 
command  of  the  West  India  squadron  in  1782,  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  slur  had  been  cast  on  the  nomination  by  those 
who  at  that  time  thought  fit  to  questioo  the  propriety  of  the 
appointment,  and  to  declare  that  officer  unfit  to  hold  the  com- 
mand.    The  recent  appointment  of  the  same  officer  to  a  still 
higher  command,  proved  that  the  opinion  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  of  Admiral  Pigot  was  not  peculiar  to 
himself  that  the  slur  formeriy  cast  on  his  administration,  for 
having  appointed  the  admiral  to  the  command  of  the  West 
India  squadron*  was  unmerited,  and  that  the  persons  at  pre- 
sent at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  thought  as  highly  of  that 
officer's  character  and  professional  talents,  as  he,  and  those 
connected  with  him,  had  done.     Mr.  Fox  repeated  his  declar 
ration,  that  the  substance  of  the  address  had  his  hearty  ap- 
probation and   concurrence;    and.  having  applauded  it  for 
leaving  all  the  other  considerations  to  which  he  had  iilluded, 
a^  matters  of  reference  to  be  discussed  on  a  iuture  day,  and 
by  that  means  avoided  pledging  the  House  to  points  that  it 
was  hnpossible  for  thqni  to  decide  upoa  without  farther  infor* 
vol..  III.  4 
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iMdon,  said  lie  would  give  his  Tote  for  it  with  the  moet 
haeaxtMi  sincerity,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  with  the  unar 
nimotts  approbation  of  the  House. 


The  etihrwi  was,  agreed  to  nem.  cm* 


Subsidiary  Treaty  with  the  LAUDGBAvm  Q^ 
Hesse  Cassei^ 

December^* 

'T'HIS  day  Mr.  Pitt  having  moved,    "  That  36,093/.  155.  be 
A    granted  to  his  maJeMy  fer  defnnringthe  cfaar^  of  subsidy 
/Which  will  be  due  to  the  Laadgrare  of  Hesse  Cassel  for  the  year 
1788^  pursuant  to  treaty," 

Mr.  Fox  observed^  that  he  had  expected  that  the  House 
would  have  received  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  caUed  upon  to  vote  the  sum  stated 
in  the  motion.  He  had  cm  a  preceding  occasion,'  generally 
adverted  to  the  trea^  that  was.  now  the  subject  of  considera*^ 
tioQ,  and  had  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  temporary  expence,  like  the  rest  oS  the  charge  of  thei 
late  armament  and  preparations,  or  to  be  regarded  in  a  more 
permanent  light,  as  an  expence  to  be  continued  with  a  view 
to  the  future  situation  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Hol- 
land and  other  continental  powers.  As  th^e  was  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  these  two  views  of  it,  and  diflferent  con*' 
siderations  would  necessarily  arise  from  each,  he  ccmcdived^ 
it  highly  proper  that  the  House,  previous  to  their  voting  of 
the  money,  should  receive  some  explanation  req)ecting  it,  in  ^ 
order  that  they  might  know  the  fiill  extent  of  their  vote.--* 
Another  matter  that  appeared  to  him  to  call  for  observation 
was,  that  in  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  if  Hessian  troopt 
were  required  to  serve  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  British  national  troops. 
Now,  as  he  did  not  suppose  that  it  was  meant  that  foragn* 
troops  should  be  brought  at  any  time  into  this  kingdom  or 
Ireland,  without  the  previous  mowledge  or  consent  of  par^' 
liament,  lie  saw  no  necessi^  for  the  stipulation;  because  if 
ever  a  necessity  should  arise  for  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  should  be  sufficiently 
urgent  to  palliate  the  empkyment  of  jfoiieign  troops,  and  rei 
coneik  the  peqpk  to  the  iwatazf^  an  adequate  mimber^  he 
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conceived,  might  be  obtained  upon  the  condition  of  being 
treated  as  British  soldiers,  without  any  treaty  having  been  in 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  exception  also  of  the  Hessian 
troops  from  being  liable  to  -be  called  into  service  any  where 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unless  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  countries,  he  thought  it  an  unfortunate  exertion ; 
because  lender  the  construction  of  the  tseaty,  he  conceived 
that  Hessian  troops  could  not  be  applicable  to  service  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  in  Gibraltar.  If  the  exception  had  been  the 
Other  way,  he  should  have  thought  it  better;  because,  in  all 
probalnlity,  Hessian  troops  would  never  be  required  to  serve 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  might  be  of  use  in  Gibral- 
tar, in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not  werj 
likely  that  a  future  war  would  commence  in  the  manner  that 
the  late  war  htid  done;  but  it  was  not  impossible^  and  it  was 
to  be  remembered,  that  Hessian  troops  were  then  employed 
at  Gibraltar  and  in  America.  A  greal  deal  depended  in  form* 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  treaty  under  consideration,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  negociations  then  pending  with  other  foreign 
powers.  He  had,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  observed, 
that  he  meant  not  to  press  for  an  improper  communication^ 
nor  was  H  his  wish,  at  that  moment,  although  without  such  » 
knowledge  it  was  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  in  question ;  but  he  hoped,  ^at  voting  for  the  sum  then 
moved  for,  would  by  no  ifieans  pledge  the  House,  or  pre- 
clude him  or  any  other  gentleman,  from  exaipining  into^  or 
objecting  to,  any  future  measure  that  might  be  proposed  to 
parliament,  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty. 

The  ttotion  was  agreed  to  ncm.  con. 


Augmentation  of  the  Land  Forces. 

December  ic. 

THIS  daj  an  augmeitation  of  the  land  forces  was  proposed  b^ 
the  seeietary  at  war,  for  the  purpose  recommended  in  the 
kind's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  namely,  that  of  main- 
taining our  distant  possessions  in  an  adequate  posture  of  defence. 
The  proposed  augmentation  was  to  be  enectea  by  re-establishipg 
the  third  and  fourth  battalions  of  the  sixtieth  regiment,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  men  in  the  regiments  on  the  West  India 
service;  the  augmentation  amounting  in  the  whole  to  3 9064  men* 
At  the  B$m0  time  the  aeerelaiy  aft  war  informed  dieHoiMek  ^^ 
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his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  declare,  that>  as  his 
household  troops  were  not,  in  proportion  to  their  expences,  -so 
materially  conducive  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  other  forces ;  and,  as  the  augmentation  proposed  would  be 
the  cause  of  laying  additional  burthens  upon  his  subjects ;  he  wqb 
willing  to  contribute  his  share,  by  sacrificing  ornament  to  service, 
in  such  a  reduction  of  his  household  troops  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  and  proper.  These  propositions  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
interesting  debate. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  at  not  discovering 
some  better  and  more  satisfactory  reason  assigned  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  establishment  for  the  plantations,  than 
the  two  words  mentioned,  that  ministers  had  found  the  West 
Indies,  upon  investigating  their  situation  during  the  late  tran- 
sactions on  the  continent,  to  be  rather  subjects  of  "  anxiety** 
than  of"  comfort".  These  words  were  fortified  only  by  the 
opinions  of  the  officers  and  commanders  on  the  West  India 
islands,  as  to  the  force  they  severally  thought  requisite  for  the 
defence  of  the  islands  they  commanded.  For  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  away  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents, upon  such  grounds  as  those,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  singular  instances  of  blind  confidence  in  a  minister  that 
ever  had  been  imagined  possible,  and  could  be  justified  only 
by  an  universal  confession  of  that  House,  that  such  was  their 
personal  regard  for  the  minister^  such  their  inlplicit,  unli- 
mited, and  extraordinary  confidence,  that  they  were  ready  to 
trust  him  generally  with  the  whole,  management  and  execution 
pf  the  various  offices  of  government,  to  give  up  their  parlia- 
mentary fimctions,  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  investigation, 
check,  and  controul,  and  readily  to  vote  whatever  he  should 
be  pleased  to  desire,  without  hearing  a  single  reason  stated 
for  the  innovations  that  he  might  choose,  one  after  another, 
to  introduce.  Instance!^  might  occur  in  which  it  would  prove 
both  wise  and  necessary  to  place  a  fiiU  confidence  in  ministers, 
and  to  give  them  credit  for  the  just  application  of  the  confi- 
dence so  placed  in  them.  For  example,  the  minister  had 
charged  8a,ooo/.  secret  service  ihoney  expended  during  the 
late  affiiir  in  Holland.  That  was  an  occasion  of  the  sort  to 
which  he  was  referring,  tie  had  there  given  the  minister  his 
confidence  freely  and  readily.  And  why  ?  Because  the  event 
of  the  transaction  sufficiently  proved  that  a  wise  use  had  been 
made  of  the  money,  and  that  it  had  been  well  laid  out.  So 
again  in  other  cases  of  a  single  and  temporary  nature.  Even 
.now,  if  the  minister  had  come  and  proposed  an  augmentation 
of  the  army  abroad  for  a  single  year,  he  might  have  be«i  in- 
duced to  have  given  him  his  confidence,  upon  his  saying 
<<  I  have  a  reason  fOr  this  augmeutation,  sufficieptly  cogent  to 
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warrant  it,  but  I  cannot  explain  it  "to  the  House  at  present." 
That  would  have  been  a  fit  occasion  for  confidence,  and  the 
executive  government  must  have  been  given  credit  to  for  thfe 
validity  of  the  reason,  though  it  was  not  explained.  But' when 
a  measure  was  meant  to  be  permanent,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  House  could  no^  consistently  with  their  duty  to 
their  constituents,  blindly  give  the  minister  credit  for  the  pro- 
priety of  his  suggestion.  They  were  bound  to  call  for  the 
reason:?  upon  which  it  was  grounded,  to  examine  those  rea- 
sons seriously  and  accurately,  and  to  reject. or  approve  the 
proposition,  according  as  it  should  appear  to  their  judgment 
to  merit  rejection  or  approbation. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  had  been  one  of  those  ministers  who  proposed 
it,  and  when  he  came  down  to  the  House  for  that  purpose, 
his  expectation  was,  that  it  would  have  been  thought  too 
large,  not  too  small.  That  expectation  had  been  fulfilled, 
ana  it  had  been  argued  at  the  time,  that  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  army,  considering  the  diminished  state  of  the  em- 
pire, ought  to  have  been  still  more  reduced.*  In  order  to  shew 
upon  what  principles  he  had  settled  the  plantation  peace  esta- 
blishment in  1783,  Mr.  Fox  took  a  view  of  the  different  state 
of  our  colonies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  in  1749,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1762. 
By  some,  he  said,  it  had  been  brought  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  with  all  America  in  our  possession,  our  peace 
establishment  ought  to  be  larger  than  without  it,  and  upon 
that  proposition  it  Vas  that  the  plantation  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  year  1763,  when  the  whole  of  America  was  in 
our  hands,  was  greater  than  that  of  1 749,  when  great  part 
of  Louisiana,  all  Canada,  and  the  otheK  provinces  of  America, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  At  present,  we  had  less  of 
America  than  at  either  of  those  periods ;  we  had  lost  thirteen 
entire  colonies,  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  His  peace  esta- 
blishment for  the  plantations  had  therefore  taken  a  medium, 
and  being  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  1749,  was  not  so  large 
as  that  01  1763. 

Upon  the  comparison,  allowing  the  argument  respecting  the 
possession  of  all  America  to  be  well  founded,  his  establish- 
ment might  be  liable  to  censure  for  its  large  extent  and 
expence ;  but  it  surely  could  not  be  questionea  as  too  limited 
and  too  narrow.  Why  was  it,  then,  n#w  to  be  altered  ?  Did 
the  accounts  we  had  of  late  years  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  give  us  any  reason  for  apprehension  from 
that  quarter?  Surely  not.  Their  situation  could  not  be  cause 
of  alarm.  To  what  reason,  then,  was  he  to  ascribe  the  pres^it 
proposed  augmentation  ?  Was  it  solely  because  ministers  saw 
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more  cause  of  anxiety  than  comfort,  when  they  turned  theit 
attention  to  our  distant  possessions?  Had  no  other  con- 
iideratioD  excited  their  anxiety  ?  For  instance^  had  the  state 
of  the  navy  been  regarded  by  tliem  without  anxiety  ?  He 
had  on  a  former  day  declared  that' he  joined  freely  in  applaud* 
ing  the  late  attempts,  to  regaui  some  continental  connections* 
Why  was  he  an  advocate  for  such  connections  ?  Because,  by 
creating  a  diversion  for  France  nearer  home,  we  weakened 
her  powers  of  hostile  attack  abroad.  Because  the  effect  of 
such  a  circumstance  enabled  that  House  to  save  the  money  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  lessen  their  peace  establi^ment* 
It  was  now  rather  a  time  to  disarm  and  reduce  the  army,  than 
a  time  for  its  increase*  Of  whom  were  we  afraid  ?  Of  our 
new  friends?  If  apprehensions  on  their  account,  and  the 
necessity  for  taking  the  last  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
constituents^  arose  from  continental  connections  and  our  late 
alliances,  greatly  as  he  had  professed  himself  the  advocate  and 
admirer  of  such  connections  and  alliances,  he  would  abjure 
all  such  doctrines  as  heretical  and  false,  and  abandon  them 
for  ever. 

-  A  worthy  baronet  behind  him  (Sir  Joseph  Mawbey)  bad 
created  a  smile  when  he  mentioned  the  increase  <rf*  the  army 
as  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  army  of  France^ 
since  we  had  agreed  to  disarm  our  navy  and  reduce  it.  He 
verily  believed  that  this  was  the  true  reason  of  the  present 
{>roposed  augmentation  of  the  military  establishment  in  the 
plantations ;  for  what  else  could  account  for  so  extraordinary 
a  condition  respecting  our  navy  in  the  counter  declaration  of 
France  ?  If  so,  France  had  rdbson  to  triumph  in  the  event 
of  the  late  transactions,  and  not  we,  for  France  had  obtained 
a  rational  and  a  great  object.  At  no  time  had  Finance  beee 
unwilling  that  we  should  increase  our  army.  She  was  wiser^ 
and  knew  it  was  the  increase  of  our  navy  and  not  our  military 
that  she  had  to  dread. 

.  Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  Lord  Chatham's  famous  expression  that 
^'  America  had  been  conquered  in  Germany,"  which,  though 
bold  and  figurative,  was  not,  he  said,  untrue.  In  lijke  man- 
Ber  the  converse  of  the  proposition  was  founded,  and,  last  war, 
America  had  been  lost  for  want  of  a  continental  war  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Fox  reasoned  upon  the  policy  of  economy,  and 
contended  that  it  was  by  a  judicious  saving  of  our  resourcea 
done,  that  we  could  enable  ourselves  to  meet  a  war  and  its 
difficulties  when  a  war  should  arise.  He  reminded  the  com- 
mittee of  the  speech  of  Cicero,  before  the  Roman  senate 
when  he  bad,  in  one  of  his  o^itioi|s,  in  substance  said,  that 
^<  the  example  of  J  tdius  Cffisar  was  more  forcible  than  any  argu- 
rami  which  be  could  uxge.*'    prance  wa%  in  the  present  case. 
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to  US,  what  Julius  Caesar  was  to  Rome.  France  had  an  ann^ 
of  160,000  men,  a  powerful  marine^  and  her  frontier  towns, 
such  as  Lisle,  and  others,  were  in  complete  repain  What^ 
then,  could  have  induced  Fraqce  to  incur  the  disgrace  result- 
ing from  her  late  conduct  ?  J^othing,  but  her  inability  to  go 
to  war  in  consequence  of  the  miserably  exhausted  state  of  her 
finances ;  exhausted  by  the  impolitic  extent  of  her  military 
preparations,  We^-e  we,  then,  so  unwise  as  to  follow  the  steps 
that  had  led  France  to  ruin,  and  to  take  up  a  system  of  ex- 
pensive preparations  that  had  been  abandoned  by  all  Europe? 
Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable 
friend  (Colonel  Fitzpatrick)  respecting  a  commander  in  chief, 
declaring,  that  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ner 
cessity  of  there  being  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  a 
war  minister  or  ministers  who  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  for  military  measures.  In  the  present  cas^ 
the  secretary  at  war  who  opened  the  estimate  had  mentioned 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  aiid  commanders  in  the  West  In* 
dies,  m  those  who  badj^een  consulted  as  to  the  quantunqi  of 
force  .necessary  for  efich  is^Iand.  Such  persons  would  have 
been  the  last  authority  he  should  have  resorted  to,  ^and  their 
iipinicNis  those  which  he  should  have  bebn  the  least  anxious 
to  obtain ;  because  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that 
each  commander  of  an  island  would  demand  as  lar^e  a  force 
as  he  thought  equal  to  his  responsibility,  and  wouM  govern 
himself  in  his  requisition  merely  by  a  regard  to  his  own  pai> 
ticular  situation ;  whereas,  in  judging  of  a  proper  peace  esta- 
blishment for  the  whole  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  muf  h 
dq>ended  on  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  its  part% 
snd  thdr  eaugencies,  ,]^tively  compared ;  a  matter  to  which 
•  commander  in  c^i^  or  a  war  minister,  could  alone  be 
competent. 

From  the  attempt  of  that  day  to  increase  the  permanent 
peai^e  establishment  of  the  army,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
Ike  only  minister  that  had  ever  been  chargeable  with  having 
jsefuaed  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
idien  he  ought  |^  have  done  so^  or  to  have  established  too 
amall  a  stfmdiiig  urmy  in  time  of  peace.  With  regard 
ifeo  patronage,  also^  which  had  been  .charge4  against  him  ai^ 
ihe  object  of  his  puisuit  when  in  office,  respecting  the  a^my 
at  kast,  be  had  that  day  beei^  fully  acquitted  by  the  secre- 
tary at  wmr,  since  the  rkht  honourable  baronet  had  explicitly 
4eclared,  that  for  the  five  last  years  not  a  single  promotioi^ 
pad  been  made  but  by  purchase,  and  had  stated  the  want  oi* 
patronage  as  a  serioiis  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  plaa 
cf  seconding  the  officers  of  the  reduced  regiments.  Mr*  Fox 
femindfd  the  copunitteej  that  in  the  year  x78ot  a  vote  had 
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passed,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  bad  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  and  that  some  mear- 
sures  had  subsequently  been  taken  for  its  diminution ;  but, 
that  the  abundance  of  new  commissions  which  had  been 
since  passed,  and  the  number  of  places  since  created,  amply 
made  up  for  the  diminution;  and  he  contended,  that  the 
patronage  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  augmentation 
must  necessarily  increase  it  abundantly.  He  asserted,  that  it 
was  unfair  to  reckon  upon  the  whole  saving  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  employ  of  the  seconded  officers  in  the  new 
companies,  since,  though  little  had,  as  he  believed,  as- yet 
arisen,  from  their  deaths,  more  would  every  day  accrue  as  they 
died  off. 

With  regard  to  the  Hessian  treaty,  he  declared  himself  a 
friend  to  it ;  but  the  passage  of  it  that  appeared  to  counte- 
nance the  introduction  of  pessian  troops  into  Great  Britain 
required  explanation.  He  recapitulated  the  effect  of  the 
jealousies  that  had  formerly  arisen  on  that  head,  and  mentioned 
the  late  Lord  Chatham's  having  differed  from  the  minister 
(Mr.  Pelham)  when  he  held  an  office  under  him,  and  said, 
that  his  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  militia  being  instituted, 
rested  entirely  on  the  plea  that  it  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  there  ever  again  arising  the  smallest  necessity  for  employing 
Hessian  troops  witlyn  the  tealm.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  supported  the  proposition  of  last  year  of  not  calling  out 
the  militia  so  frequently  as  had  been  the  practice  before,  and 
as  was  the  wish  of  many  gentlemen,  who  were  not  only  his 
particular  political  friends,  but  in  every  point  of  view  most 
respectable  characters,  and  declared  that  he  did  it  from  a  con- 
sideration, that ,  the  economy  of  the  new  measure  was.  a 
greater  national  advantage  than  any  benefit  whicli  could  ^re- 
sult from  continuing  to  call  them  out  as  usual.  He  mentioned 
also  the  late  Lord  Chatham's  having  always  declared  himself 
an  advocate  for  a  strong  navy  and  a  reduced  army,  and  con- 
trasted the  late  lord's  conduct  in  both  particulars  with  that  of 
the  present  minister,  declaring  that  although  he  himself  as 
well  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  might  handsomely  and 
honourably  differ^  in  some  of  their  political  opinions,  from 
those  of  the  pet'sons  to  whom  they  owed  every  endearing  filial 
obligation,  it  was  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  should  appear  to  have  countenanced  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops  into  Great  Britain,  in  preference  to 
.  Galling  out  the  militia,  and  to  have  consented  to  a  stipulation 
with  France  to  reduce  the  naval  force  of  the  country,  and  then 
come  forward  with  a  proposition  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  36,000/.  expence  incurred  by 
the  Hessian  treaty  must  certainly  be  added  to  the  increase  of 
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the  army  estimates,  whereas  he  had  considered  it  as  enabling 
us  to  increase  our  marine,  and  protect  the  West  India  islands 
with  a  naval  force.  -He  stated  as  another  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed plan,  the  unhealthy  climate  of  our  West  India  islands, 
and  declared,  that  if  the  augmentation  had  been  applied  any 
where  else^  he  should  have  better  liked  it.  He  mentioned 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  healthy  colony,  and  said  that  it  would  have 
been  a  better  station  for  a  military  force  than  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  troops  would  have  been  sufficiently  near  at  hand  in 
time  of  danger.  He  spoke  also  of  the  dispei*sion  and  distance 
of  the  West  India  islands  from  each  otiier,  the  uncertainty  of 
sea  voyages,  and  the  constant  uniformity  of  trade  winds  and 
tides,  as  other  sources  of  inconvenience,  which  amounted  to 
a  corroboration  of  the  impolicy  of  having  a  large  land  force 
locked  up  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  JFox  next  returned  to  his  first  reasoning,  upon  what 
be  stated  to  be  of  an  unparliamentary  and  unconstitutional 
tendency,  the  inclination  to  put  a  confidence  without  bound 
or  limit  in  the  minister,  in  a  case  where  he  contended  implicit 
confidence  ought  not  to  be  granted.  He  called,  therefore, 
upon  those  who  were  the  real  friends  of  the  minister,  to  join 
with  him  in  convincing  him  of  their  sincerity,  by  making 
their  stand  there;  and  though  they  had  concurred  with  him, 
and  with  the  public,  in  giving  due  praise  to  tl^e  right  honour- 
able gendeman  for  the  happy  event  of  their  exertions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  convince  him  that  they  meant  him  better, 
than  blindly  to  follow  in  supporting  all  his  plans,  whether 
*  explained  satisfactorily  and  sufficiently,  or  introduced  with- 
out a  single  ^reason  diat  could  tend  to  impress  a  conviction 
of  their  propriety.  The  hour  of  triumph,  Mr.  Fox  added, 
was  that  of  all  others  in  which  it  was  the  most  necessary  to 
be  cautious,  and  to  guard  with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  vigilance  against  being  surprized  into  the  sanction  of  a  per- 
manent measure,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  recalled  or 
remedied. 

It  having  been  remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  that  the  plan  of  augmenting  the  forces  in  the 
West  Indies,  seemed  necessarily  to  imply  a  correspondent  system 
of  fortification  in  that  quarter,  and  that  some  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  government  upon  that  point  was  requisite  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House ;  Mr.  Pitt  avowed  that  some  additional 
fortifications,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the 
military  force  more  efficient, 'w^re  intended,  and  were  so  connected 
,  with  the  plan  of  augmenting  the  land  force  to  be  stationed  there, 
that  they  might  be  consider^  as  an  indispensable  part  of  it.  For 
the  proprie^  of  this  measure,  they  had  not  only  the  sanction  of 
a  board  of  mg]iah  general  officers,  but  that  of  the  most  eminent 
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Fretioh  engineen ;  since  not  only  every  island  belonj^ing  to  tbat 
nation  was  fortified,  but  they  also  had  begun  to  fortify  those 
they  took  from  us  in  the  last,  war,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  their 
hands, 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  confirmed  him  more  tlian  ever  in  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
Vote  the  augmentation  proposed,  without  farther  and  more 
^tisfactory  explanation.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
told  them  in  a  fair  and  candid  way,  that  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tion was  intended  to  be  adopted  in  the  West  Indies.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  for  them  to  vote  at  all  in  the  present 
Ijlise,  without  their  being  previously  made  acquainted  with  the 
extent  to  which  that  system  was  proposed  to  be  carried,  and 
the  amount  of  the  expence  it  would  cost  the  public  ?  When 
lie  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  the  mere  sum  to  be  voted  on 
Account  annually,  but  the  total  amount  at  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  proposed  new  system  was  estimated.  The  right 
iionourable  gentleman's  argument,  Mr.  Fox  said,  afforded  a 
strong  additional  reason  for  there  being  in  that  House  a  com- 
mander in  chief  to  explain  to  them,  that  $uch  a  system  of  in- 
vular  defence  as  that  pr(^6sed  was  necessary. 

A  division  at  length  took  place  upon  the  motion,  that  3i5,8t5?/l 
be  granted  for  the  forces  for  the  plantations  'ind  Gibraltar^  for 
the  year  1788  ;  when  there  iqppeared,  Ayes  242  :  Noes  8o. 


lMF£ACH]i£NT  OF  Mr.  HaSTINGSU 

December  lu 

PJ  consequence  of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  which 
Mr.  Hastings  was  served  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
to  put  in  his  Answers  to  the  Charges  exhibited  against  him  by 
l^e  Commons  on  the  first  Tuesday  mer  the  next  meeting  of  par«- 
liament,  on  the  prescribed  day  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  pre- 
sented answers.  Of  these  the  lords  sent  a  copy  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  answers  being  read  short, 
pro  forma,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  **  that  the  said  answers  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  ;*'  which  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  Mr.  Burke  being  named  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  first  member, 
Mr.  Burke  then  named  rhilip  Francis,  Esq.,  and,  upon  the  question 
being  put,  the  House  divided,  Ayes  23 :  Noes  97.  Mr.Burke,  upon 
liiis.  rose  and  declared,  that  of  such  material  assistance  had  tney 
deprived  him,  in  Irejecting  Mu  FnmciB;  that  he  icaroelf  knew 
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•how  to  proceed,  and  felt  the  cause  to  be  in  s<»ne  d€;gp*^e  damned 
by  the  recent  act  of  the  House.  He  reminded  them  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  solemnity  of  the  whole  proceedii)g,  a  proceeding 
which,  after  deep  and  frequent  deliberation,  had  been  brought^ 
step  by  step,  to  its  present  advanced  stage,  and  ought  to  be  c(mi- 
,tinued  during  the  remaining  part  of  its  progress  with  equal  steadi- 
^ness  and  uniformity.  He  admonished  the  House,  that  their  con- 
duct in  this  very  important  and  grave  transaction  was  a  matter 
most  highly  interesting  to  the  national  character,  and  that,  conse* 
quently,  they  were  amenable,  for  every  one  of  their  proceedings 
respecting  it,  at  the  high  and  awful  tribunal  of  the  public  and  the 
world  at  large.  He  pressed  them  to  consider  of  the  dangerous 
efifect  of  their  appearing  in  the  smallest  degree  to  prevaricate  in 
the  course  of  the  prosecution,  and  urged  l£e  manifest  injury  and 
injustice  of  changing  their  committee,  and  rejecting  any  one  of 
4fa^  members  of  the  former  committee  without  a  reason  previoufiij 
assigned.  The  only  presumeable  reasons  for  rejecting  imy  one 
member  cff  the  former  committee,  could  be  no  other  than  two ; 
either  a  general  disqualification  on  general  grounds,  or  a  personal 
disqualification  from  inability  or  unfitness  to  assist  in  ccmducting 
the  prosecution.  Both  these  questions  had  been  already  decideq^ 
and  the  House  would  have  acted  wickedly  and  weakly  in  suffering 
-his  honourable  ^end  to  take  so  great  a  part  in  -the  proceeding 
liitberto,  and  to  have  adopted  his  ideas,  if  diey  had  judged  him  to 
he  disquiEdified  to  take  a  share  in  the  biminess.  Tike  &ct  waa,  his 
honourable  friend  was  most  eminently  qualified  to  assist  m  the  pro- 
secution ;  for  through  his  superior  jknowledge  of  it  h^  all  the 
charge  relative  to  the  revenues  been  made  out  and  established, 
and  so  greatly  had  he  himself  been  aided  and  assisted  by  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  from  his  honourable  friend,  that 
he  in  his  honour  and  conscience  declared,  he  felt  himself  dis- 
qualified from  conducting  the  remainder  of  the  prosecution  safely 
and  securely  without  him.  It  was  for  this  reason^  essential  ta 
himself,  and  essential  to  the  House,  and  their  joint  credit,  that 
his  honourable^  instructor  and  associate  (for  so  he  naight  jusdj 
term  him)  should  continue  a  member  of  the  committee.  Why  the 
House  had  by  their  recent  vote  thought  proper  to  reject  the  futura 
assistance  of  his  honourable  friend,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
gaess ;  —  that  those  members  who  had  uniformly  expressed  a  disi* 
mclinati(Hi  to  the  prosecution,  and  in  almost  every  stage  of  jt 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  should  have  made  a  part  of  the 
majority  on  the  late  division  was  natural  enough,  because  nothing 
could  be  more  consistent  than  for  those  who  had  declared  tbemselvea 
adverse  to  any  prosecution,  to  endeavour  to  take  away  the  means 
of  pursuing  it,  when  once  a  prosecution  was  instituted ;  but  for 
many  of  the  gentlemen  of  another  description,  who  had  cordially 
'  co-operated  and  assisted  in  the  investigation,  previous  to  the  mat- 
ter  having  assumed  the  regular  shape  and  form  of  a  criminal  pro- 
cess, to  concur  in  a  vote  which  embarrassed  and  weakened  the 
cause,  and  endangered  its  ultimate  event,  was  to  him  a  eircimiP 
Btante  altogether  unaccountable;  The  committee  then  nan^ng 
was  not  the  conunittee  of  managers,  and  therefore  not  of  equal  im* 
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portance  ;  but  so  fully  was  he  convinced  of  the  great  utility  and 
importance  of  the  assistance  of  his  honourable  friend,  and  that  he 
should  feel  himself,  who  knew  the  subject  as  well  as  most  men, 
so  exceedingly  crippled  and  enfeebled  without  the  advantage  of 
his  honourable  friend's  superior  information,  that  when  the  day  for 
naming  the  next  committee  should  come,  he  would  again  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  the  House,  and  try  to  have  his  honourable  friend  re-in- 
stated. 

Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Burke,  and  appealed  seriously  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  upon  one  particular  resulting 
from  their  late  vote,  by  which  they  had  thrown  so  great  a  dis- 
countenance on  the  prosecution ;  and  that  was,  the  necessity 
of  filling  the  chasm  in  the  committee,  which  they  had  occa- 
sioned by  rejecting  the  only  member  who,  from  every  con- 
sideration, appeared  to  be  the  most  proper  to  be  upon  it.  Mr. 
Fox,  therefore,  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  whether  it  would  not  be  right  and  be- 
coming in  them  to  supply  the  vacancy,  by  naming  from  among 
themselves  some  person  of  acknowledged  information  upon 
the  subject.  He  suggested  the  right  nonourable  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  India  board;  but  said,  that  he  would  agree 
to  the  nomination  of  any  other  well-informed  gentleman, 
whom  the  other  side  of  the  House  might  consider  as  a  proper 
person  for  their  acceptance. 

No  notice  being  taken  of  this  address,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to 
nominate  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  the  same  persons  as 
the  former,  with  the  additition  of  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Mr.  Courtenay.  Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  "  that  the  committee 
be  armed  with  the  usual  powers,"  which  was  a^eed  to.  On  the 
Friday  following,  Mr.  Burke  brought  up  from  the  committee  a  re- 
plication to  the  aitswers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  the  Commons, 
m  the  usual  form,  aver  their  charges  against  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  to  be  true,  and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  prove  the 
same  against  him,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place''  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  replication  was  ordered,  the 
next  day  of  sitting,  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  appointed  the  13th  of  February  for  proceeding  upon  the  trial 
in  Westminster-hall. 

On  the  nth  of  December  the  House  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  committee  above  mentioned  to  be  managers  of  the 
impeachment.     After  which,  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  whilst  he  adverted  to  his  design  of  proposing,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  managing  the  impeachment  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of.  Lords,  an  nonourable  friend  of  his 
.whom  the  House  had  approved  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
xnittee  to  whom  the  drawing  up  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
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ment  had  been  intrusted,  but  whose  nomination  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  answer  to  these 
articles  had  been  opposed.  There  must,  indeed,  be  strong 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  the  fitness  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  one  committee,  and  his 
unfitness  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  other.  They  were  not 
now  acting  as  the  judges  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they  were  not  even 
sitting  in  the  character  of  a  grand  jury  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  bill  of  indictment  was  to  be  found  against  him;  they  were 
become  his  prosecutors ;  in  that  capacity  they  had  committed 
themselves,  and  would  act  with  the  utmost  inconsistency  if 
they  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  and  of 
every  assistance  that  might  give  effect  to  their  prosecution. 

Whatever  objections  might  be  urged  to  Mr.  Francis  as 
the  judge  of  Mr.  Hastings,  though  for  his  own  part  he 
neither  felt  nor  admitted  their  existence,  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  his  appearing  as  his  accuser.  To  the 
character  of  an  accuser,  innocence  and  integrity  were  indis- 
pensably necessary.  It  was  requisite  that  he  who  preferred 
an  accusation  against  another  should  himself  be  blameless, 
and  his  reputation  unsuspected.  That  his  honourable  friend 
possessed  this  reputation  was  well  known  to  all  who  heard 
him.  All  knew  that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  India  as  one  of 
the  supreme  council  on  account  of  this  reputation,  and  returned 
with  the  approbation  and  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  testimony  of  his  friends  would  be  in- 
complete, unless  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  his  enemies.  This  testimony  his  honourable  friend  had 
also  obtained.  By  a  steady  and  consistent  hostility  to  the 
malversations,  and  corruptions  of  others,  he  had  provoked  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  own  conduct  while  in  India,  and 
since  ]his  return  he  had  courted,  not  shunned,  inquiry.  Had 
any  discoveries  of  misconduct  on  his  part  been  to  be  made, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  before  the  public,  since  they 
must  have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  those  who  were  well 
disposed  to  bring  them  to  light.  It  was,  therefore,  fair  to  con- 
clude that  his  character  was  unimpeachable,  since  it  had  not 
been  impeached,  and  that  he  possessed  that  innocence  and 
integrity  of  life  and  conduct  which  qualified  him  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  accuser  of  another. 

It  was  fit  also  that  an  accuser  should  possess  talents.  What 
the  natural  abilities  of  his  honourable  friend  were,  it  was 
needless  to  state  where  they  wera  so  well  known.  What  his 
acquired  abilities  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  were,  must 
be  equally  evident  from  the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed; 
It  was  much  to  have  been  in  India ;  it  was  much  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  evasions  and  tergiversations  under 
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which  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  accustomed  to  screen  his  con* 
duct.  When  Cicero  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Verres^ 
what  were  the  arguments  he  advanced  why  the  prosecution- 
should  be  oonimitted  to  him?  '<  Because/'  said  he,  **  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  evasions  and  sophistry  of  his  advocate 
Hortentius.  I  am  accustomed  to  combat  and  to  overthrow 
them."  ' 

Nor  was  it  less  requisite  that  an  accuser  should  entertain 
no  partiality  in  favour  of  the  accused;  and  not  only  that 
he  should  entertain  no  partiality,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  indifferent  as  to  the  event  of  the  prosecution :  that  he 
should  be  animated  with  an  honest  indignation  against  the 
crimen  and  the  criminal  whom  he  attempted  to  bring  to  jus* 
lice.  In  the  case  of  a  prosecutioh  for  murder,  where  the  son 
of  the  person  said  to  have  been  murdered  was  the  prosecutor; 
he  made  his  charge  and  produced  his  proofs  with  such  seern-^ 
ing  coolness  and  indifierenee,  that  the  judges  stopped  him  by 
asking:  <<  Were  the  facts  you  alledge  true?  Was  this  mari 
redly  the  nmrderer  of  your  father?  If  you  indeed  believed 
him  such,  you  could  not  possibly  go  on  in  this  unaffected 
and  impartial  manner.  While,  therefore,  you  address  us  in 
this  trim  language,  we  can  give  no  credit  to  what  you  say." 
Even  like  this  might  be  the  answer  of  the  partv  accused ;  and 
Buch  had  actuallv  been  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  court  of  directors :  ^  If  you  actuaQy  dis^ 
approve  of  my  conduct,  you  could  not  possibly  address  me  in 
such  gentle  terms."  If  Mr.  Francis  was  supposed  to  cherish 
enmity  to  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  not  enmity  to  his  person,  it 
was  enmity  to  his  crimes.  He  was,  therefore,  firom  his  de^ 
testation  of  those  crimes,  and  his  ability  to  prove  them,  a  pro^ 
per  person  to  become  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings.  There 
was  no  such  thing  known  as  dn  impartial  prosecution  in  this 
country,  for  although  all  prosecutions  were  commenced  in 
ike  kiiijff's  name^  it  was  always  the  party  injured  that  came 
forward  in  support  of  them. 

Aa  to  the  merits  of  his  honourable  firiend  in  other  points,  it 
was  enough  to  say,  that  if  India  was  to  be  better  governed ; 
if  the  abiSes  and  corruptions  that  had  prevail^  in  that  coun- 
try were  to  be  corrected;  if  the  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
head  pf  the  board  oi  control  was  able,  to  introduce  a  purer 
itnd  a  better  syston,  he  must  own  that  his  knowled^  had 
fiowed  oriffinally  from  Mr.  Francis.  Under  these  curcumi- 
stances,  if  nis  honourable  friend. was  not  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  House  must  prevaricate  and  de- 
part firom  a  cha^i^e  which  they  had  already  adopted.  He  had 
with  infiliite  application  and  ability  brought  forward  the 
charge  of  abuses  in  the  adnanistration  of  the  revenues.    By 
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means  of  his  local  and  pinrsonsd  knowledge,  he  had  developed 
the  whole  mystery  of  corruption;  he  had  enforced  it  on  the 
conriction  of  the  House ;  he  had  persuaded  an  unwilling  au« 
dience  —  for  no  man  was  willing  to  become  an  accuser.  And 
would  the  House,  now  that  they  adopted  the  accusation  and 
made  it  their  own,  prevent  his  honourable  friend  from  sup- 
porting  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  alone 
could  support  it  with  effect  ? 

The  sole  argument  which  he  had  ever  heard  against  the 
appointment  of  his  honourable  friend  was,  that  he  had  once 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hastings.  Of  what  weight 
was  this  ?  He  was  not  to  b^  the  judge^  but  the  accuser  of  Mr« 
Hastings;  and  not  the  only  accuser,  but  an  accuser  joined 
with  others.  Was  he  supposed  of  such  authority  2»  to  inflo* 
euce  the  judges?  Were  the  whole  committee  of  such  autho- 
rity ?  The  I^rds  would  sit  to  pass  sentence^  upon  their  hcmoor, 
like  a  jury  on  their  oath;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  the  united 
authority  of  the  Commons  of  England  should  influence  their 
decision !  Were  this  argument  to  be  allowed  of  any  forc^ 
what  a  lesson  would  it  teach  to  all  our  governors  abroad,  who 
might  dread  inquiry  into  their  conduct?  It  would  be  sajring 
this  to  them:  "  You  know  the  penxms  who  have  the  means 
of  discovering  your  mal-administration,  yoa  have  onl^  to 
provoke  a  private  quarrel  with  them,  and  they  can  never  ai^ 
terwards  be  suffered  to  bring  a  charge  against  you;  and  if 
they  cannot  be  admitted  as  your  accusers,  mudi  less  can  they 
appear  as  evidence  against  you."  The  truest  criterioii  m 
judging  on  the  subject  was  toe  circumstance  that  the  prose- 
cution was  to  be  arranged  like  other  prosecutions,  and  that 
the  House  havingv  once  adopted  it  as  their  own,  were  to 
employ  the  best  means  of  supporting  it.  His  hcmourable 
friend  was  more  conversant  in  the  amirs  of  India  than  any 
member  of  that  House^  and  not  to  ava|l  themselves  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  their  own 
cause.  If  they  diemanded.  impartial  accusers,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  me  subject  of  the  accusation,  where  were  they 
to  be  found  ?  Not  in  India,  for  it  afforded  not  a  man  who 
ccmld  be  said  to  be  impartial  in  this  cause.  And  by  whom  waa 
Mr.  Hastings  to  be  accused,— •  by  those  who  had  supported  his 
measuresr  or^  thoa^  who  had  oj^KMed  tkem?  by  his  frieadi^ 
or  hiseneaues?  There  were  not  naax^  accusers  fromlnduu 
He  knew  but  few  from  duit  qaarter  who  could  daretoaMone 
thediaract^,  or  whose  own  conduct  would  stand  the  test  cth»i 
ffiutf.,  Under  these  ctrcomstances,  to  exclude  from  the  com* 
ttittoe  Ae- person  likdv  to  be  the  most  dangerous  accuser, 
ifeooSd  hav^e  a  verv  pernicious  appearance.  Next  to  the  power 
of^husiogi  wm  we  powef  cf  rgecting  accusers;  and  such  fiir 
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your  shewn  to  him  who  had  abused  the  auth<irity  hitrusted  to 
hiniy  and  such  discountenance  to  him  who  had  faithfully  done 
his  duty,  would  have  the  eflFect  of  making  the  criminals  con- 
clude themselves  in  safety,  and  operate  as  an  unjust  and  bar-  " 
barous  restraint  upon  the  innocent.  Mr.  Fox  now  moved, 
"  That  Philip  Francis,  Esq,  be  added  to  the  managers  appoint- 
ed to  manage  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq." 

The  motion  occasioned  an  interesting  debate.  It  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Genersd  Burgoyne,  and  Mr. Burke; 
and  opposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  Mr.  W,  Grenville,  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
Major  Scott.  Mr.  Francis,  in  a  very  able  speech,  entered  into 
an  account  of  his  conduct  respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  both  in  India  and  England.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were     ' 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«*-  f  Sir  J.  Erskine7  g-^      xt^„«   f  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamilton!   ,^^ 
Y^*«  i  Mr.  North      i  62--NOES  {^r.  Steele  J  '"• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Committees  were  afterwards  appointed  by  both  Houses  to  search 
the  records  of  parliament,  for  precedents  relative  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  trials  by  impeachment,  and  the  necessary  orders  were 
mode  for  their  accommodation  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  spectators,  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  other  matters 
respecting  the  regularity  of  their  proceeding.  Otithe  13th  of 
February  1788,  the  trial  commenced,  with  {he  usual  formalities. 
The  counsel  who  appeared  for  the  defendant  were  Mess,  Law, 
Plumer,  and  Dallas.  The  assistant  coimsel  for  the  Commons,  Dn 
Scott,  and  Dr,  Laurence,  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Pigott,  Burke,  and 
Douglas. 


Right  of  Petition. 
December  12. 


O' 


|Nthe  loth  of  December,  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  offered  to 
'  present  a  petition  from  the  several  electors  of  the  borough 
of  Queenborough,  setting  forth,  that  for  thirty  years  past  wow 
by  the  board  of  ordnance  had  been  carried  on  there  without  any 
kind  of  advantage  to  the  public,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creat- 
ing an  unconstitutional  influence  in  the  borough  at  elections  for 
members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and  praying  the  House  to  appoint 
a  committee,  before  whom  the  petitioners  pledged  themselves  to 
prove  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition.  The  Speaker  having  express^ 
ed  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  petition,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint,  the  motion  for  ; 
bringing  up  the  said  petition  was  rejected.    On  the  12th,  Mr% 
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'Sawbridg^  presented  a  siini)ar  petition  to  the  one  'wbicb  had  b^ea 
rejected.  It  alled^ed,  that  the  board  of  ordnance  carried  on  a 
branch  of  the  service  of  their  department  at  Queenbofough,  at  a 
much  greater  expence  than  was  necessary,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  corruptly  influencing  the  electors  of  that  borough^  and  Dy  that 
means  procuring  the  return  in  favour  of  a  person  belonging  to  the 
ordnance,  a  circumstance  equally  impfttvideiit  in  vespect  to  a  hcnfik 
and  unnecessary  expenditnre  ot  the  pidilic  ro«iiey»  and  unGOOsti* 
tutional,  as  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  ind^^ndance  of  ih9 
boraughy  and  after  stating  that  this  practice  had  obtained  for  thir^ 
yeais,  the  petitioners  nray  tilie  House  to  instityte  an  inquiry  into 
the  &cts  aUedged,  ana  provide  such  redress  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  may  deem  proper;  engaging  on  their  parts  to  proVe  Aeir 
allegations  at  the  bar  of  the  House.-^Mr.  Dundas  Said,  diat  if 
the  petition  had  concerned  the  patrimonial  rights  of  the  petitioners, 
he  should  have  had  no  objecticm  to  its  being  received  ^  bat  he  eon- 
tended,  that  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  estabUshed  rules 
oi  the  House  to  receive  finra  private  individuals  petitions  on  pub* 
lie  questions  v^hich  regarded  the  rights  mid  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  no  doubt  comjpetent  to  any  member  of  that  House 
to  bring  forward  any  discussion  of  that  nature  ;^  but  it  was  surely 
against  every  precedent  to  receive  the  petition  in  its  present  sbsoe ; 
because  it  referred  to  no  particular  election,  but  merely  statea  in 

Sineral,  that  abuses  had  prevailed  in  influencing  the  electors  of 
ueenbbrougfa.  If  the  House  were  to  listen  to  such  "vaguja  aaaet^ 
dons,  there  would  be  no  end  to  petitions  of  liiat  nature.  He  had 
not  tiie  least  objection  to  the  diseussion  of  the  snbiect;  but  he 
wished  that  it  shouid  originate  from  some  men^ber  of  the  House, 
and  not  in  cQQsequenqe  of  the  petition  of  a  If^w  individoi^ 

Mr.  Fo:i^  observed,  that  he.  thought  it  incumbent  oa  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  rather  to  state  a  precedent  against 
the  receiving  the  present  pi^tition,  than  to  call  for  p^reoedenta 
in  support  of  the  practice;  not  bo^  as  there  were  many  had 

Ereoedenta  pn  the  journals,  possiUv  one  might  be  found  la 
kvour  of  the  right  4ionourabie  gentleman's  argument.  There 
Goukl  not,  however,  be  a  worse  ]Nreoedent  made,  than  ^t 
of  refiisii^  to  re^ve  the  present  petition,  which  was,  in  &uctp 
not  whAt  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleanan  had  termed  it|  ft 
petition  conveymg  a  general  du^e,  but  a  petitioii  from  ^« 
vate  electora  of  the.bovough  of  Quei(Dbovoiigh,  obmplainii^ 
that  their  riffht%  as  electms,  wer e  ipjuied,  and  theiodqpra* 
dence  of  tbeborough,  for  a  representative  of  which  they  were 
l^ally  efitltled  to  vote^  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  cor* 
rupt  influence  of  the  boar4  of  ordnaiiQe  m&c  the  majori^  of 
the  elector  of  that  borough. 

Mr.  FasL.decbred  th^t  Ee  ^i^ew  potthin^  of  the  petition  be. 
fore  it  was  biroughU  mto  &e  ^ouB^,  but  ne  mu^t  and  woaold 
contend,  that  it  wia  in  tri^baiid  9uM4W«e  i.«i^ ApttJtiw  ## 
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the  House  ought  to  fieceiVe,  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes^ 
a  petition  eompliaiiung  of  a  specific  fffievance.  With  regard  to 
the  argument  of  the  right  honouraole  gentleman,  what  did  it 
amount  to  ?  If  that  House  could  only  act  upon  petitions,  al- 
ledging  one  particular  grievance,  tuCd  that,  perhaps,  of  an  in- 
significant natuK,  affecting  one  or  two  parties  only,  and  not 
upon  petitions  stating  great  and>  broad  grievances  affecting 
many,  and  that,  doctrine  were  avowed,  what  was  it  but  a  de- 
claration that  the  Honse  could  apply  redress  in  cases  of  small 
grievances  only,  and  not  in  those  where  the  grievance  was  cry- 
ing and  enormous  ?.  Would  any  man  who  knew  and  regarded 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  tnat  House,  maintain  so  depre- 
(ciating  an  argiiment?  For  his  part,  he  did  not  admire  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  present  petition  had  been 
treated  &om  its  first  mention.  No  man  could  question  the 
subjects'  right  to  present  petitions  to  their  representatives; 
because  it  wa»  idle  to  suppose,  that  when  a  stipulation  had 
been  made  by  the  bill  of  rights,  that  the  subjects  shoidd,  in  all 
cases,  have  a  right  to  petition  the  crown,  they  bad  not  an  equal 
right  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  their  own  inunediate 
x^presentatives.  He  knew  but  of  three  objections  to  the  re- 
ceiving petitions.;  one,  when  the  petition  stated  a  case  in 
which,  that  House,  i&om  the  nature  of  the  thing,,  had  it  not 
in  its  power  to  apply  any  redress ;  a  second,  when  the  subject 
was  of  so  insignificant  and  trivial  a  nature,  that  it  did  not 
merit  any  attention ;  and  a  third,  where  the  petition  was  drawn 
up  in  disrespectful  and  insulting  terms.  Within  neither  of 
these  descriptions  would  it  be  contended  that  the  present  peti- 
tion came:  it  stated  a  great  and  a  serious  grievance;  it  prayed 
a  redress  which  the  House  bad  in  its  power  to  remedy,  and 
which  it  was  pecidiarfy  their  province  to  inquire  into;  aitd 
lastly^  it  was  drawn  up  in.terms  perfectly  decent  and  perfectly 
respectful. 

Mr.  Foxsaidhe  lamented,  and  it  was  ialways  to  be  la- 

inente.d5  that  the  House  should  ever  refuse  to  receive  a  petition^ 

•without  .a  single  reiason  having  been  assigned  for  rejecting  itw 

They  had  unfortunately  done  so  in .  the  present  case  on 

Monday  lairt.     What  was  the  inference?  When  a  petition 

wds  presented  to  tfce  House  of  Commons  alledgins  a  grifev* 

ance  affecting  the  freedom  and  independence  of  anefection,  the 

.House  of  Commons  refuse  to  receive  the  petition !  Was  that 

a  character  flie  FTouise  ought  to  draw  upon  itself?  Undoubtedly 

it  was  not;  nor  would  the  House,  he  was  sure,  easity  endur« 

it  '  With  jregard  to  »thfe  argument  that  the  subject  matter  of 

*tfee  pfetitibh  miehtas  wWl  be  iirge^  by  a  member  in  his^lace; 

%lom]^tJthe*8ul^eel'!caMt^  df^ny^nep^titidii  that  ever^had, 

be^  presented.    JEM9  csiM  it'be  stated  with  eqaal  .tfCHtve- 
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Aience  and  equal  effect?  Most  certainly  it  could  not  In  the- 
present  case,  the  petitioners  undertook,  at  the  risk  of  the 
censure  of  the  House,  to  make  good  the  allegations  of  the  pe- 
tition at  the  bar.  Was  it  equally  in  the  power  of  a  member 
to  substantiate  facts  with  which  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  ? 
Let  that  House  remember,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  abolishing 
the  receiving  private  petitions  were  to  obtain,  it  would  be  tel- 
ling the  people  of  England  in  plain  terms,  "  We  will  not  listen 
to  your  grievances,  we  will  only  listen  to  the  grievanoes  of  our 
own  members;" 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Sitt  Elijah  Impey's  Complaint  of  sundky  Libels 

PUBLISHED   AGAINST   HIM. 

Februaty  8.  1788. 

ANOTHER  accusation  of  Indian  delinquency  was  brought  be* 
fore  the  Commons  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah^  Impey.  ThL» 
task  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  in  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  maintained  two  general  principles;  that  India 
must  be  redressed  or  lost,  and  that  the  only  means  left  of  reform- 
ing Indian  abuse,  was  the  punishmeiit,  in  some  great  and  signal 
instances,  of  Indian  delinquency :  he  stated  the  nature,  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  purposes  of  the  commission  with  which  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  was  sent,  out  to  India,  as  involving  circumstances  which 
we/re  strong  aggravations  of  his  guilt,  and  increased  the  necessity 
of  its  punishment ;  that  in  the  two  grand  objects  which  were  com-. 
mitted  to  his  charge,  th^  protection  of  the  company  from  the  fi'auds 
of  its  seN^ants,  and  of  the  natives  from  the  oppression  of  Europeans^ 
he  had,  by  corruptly  changing  sides,  addea  his  new  powers  to  the' 
very  force  they  were  intended  to  control,  and  taken  an  ticiive  part 
in  the  oppressions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  avenged.  Sii^ 
Gilbert  Elliot  presented  to  tke  House  six  distmct  articles  (^ficcu* 
sation.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Nundcomar ;  the  second,  the  defendant's  conduct  in  a  certain 
Patna  cause;  the  third,  intitled  extension  of  jurisdiction,  com^ 
prehended  various  instances,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  couct 
was  alledged  to  have  been  exercised  illegally  and  oppressively,  be- 
yond theirii^ntion  of  the  act  and  chatter;  the  fourth^  charge,  ii^ 
titled  the'Cbdsijtirah  ea^ge>  though  also  an  allegation  of  illegal  as^ 
SUmptioii^^Bs  disf^B^^Qft^ed'^y  cii^Gumstances  so  important,  ail» 
become ^ft^^fMfi^  subjectdta  separste  article ;  Ae flltti drnftge 
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was  for  his  iKuseptance  of  the  office  of  jud^e  of  the  Sudder  Dewnnnee 
Adaulttty  idiich  was  contrary  to  law,  and  Bot  only  repugnant  tot^ 
spirit  of  the  act  and  charter,  but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all  its 
material  purposes ;  the  sixth  and  last  charge  related  to  his  conduct 
in  the  province  of  Oude  and  Benares,  where  the  chief  justice  was 
said  to  have  become  the  agent  and  tool  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  al- 
leged oppression  and  plunder  of  the  Begums, 

On  the  7th  of  February  1788,  Sir  Elijah  complained  to  the 
House  of  having  been  attacked  in  some  dailv  prints  of  that  and  the 
pirecedihg  day,  respecting  the  answer  he  had  ^iven  to  Uie  fir«t 
charge.  Several  printers,  he  said,  had  offered  their  services  tQ 
him,  but  he  never  had  paid  any  attention  to  them,  being  fully 
determined  in  his.  own  fnind  to  giv^  no  answer  to  charges  ex- 
hibited against  him  through  those  channels,  and  was  resolved  to 
reserve  himself  to  answer  to  that  House.  He  now  prayed  the 
House  to  protect  him  from  the  attacks  o£  the  papers  during  the 
continuance  of  his  defence.  He  knew  not  how  to  claim  that  pro- 
tection, but  he  doubted  not  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
^ant  it.  The  attacks  he  alluded  to,  were  made  in  a  paraiphlet ; 
m  a  morning  print  of  Wednesday ;  and  in  another  print  of  Thurs- 
day. Mr.  W.  Grenville  said,  he  was  jsorry  that  the  complaint  had 
beeii  made  to  the  House ;  but,  as  it  had  been  fonaallj  made,  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  it  over  un- 
noticed ;  wishing  it  therefore  to  be  considered,  and  at  the  same 
time  anxious  to  orevent  its  interrupting  the  business  before  the 
House,  he  movea,  **  That  the  matter  of  the  con^plaint  be  takeii 
into  jBOMideratioB  by  the  House  to-morrow."  The  mo^flan  being 
llgr^d  to^  on  tbe  foUowiqg  day,  ^h  Elijah  Imj^y  was  called  jtp 
liie  bar,  and  desired  from  the  chair,  io  state  his  complaint.  Sir. 
Eltiah  then  delivered  in  to  the, House  two  newnpapers,  the  one 
intitied,  '<  The  Moniing  Herald,  Wednesday^  February  6. 1788," 
and  printed  by  W.  Ferryman,  at  No.  18.  Catherine  Street,  in  the 
Stirand;  |he  9ther  Intitled,  *^  The  Gazetteer,  and  New  Da%  Ad- 
vertiser, Thursday,  fehrmFy  7.  1788,"  and  printed  by  M.  Say» 
at  N9..ZP.  in  Ave  Mary  Lane,  Ludgate  Street.  And  Sir  Elijah 
iafonned  the  I{ouse,^that  Mr.  Debrett^  the  publisher  of  the  pam-. 
phlet  whi^h  he  yesterday  complained  of  to  the  House,  had,  this 
mciridng,  ^ven  him  assurance  that  the  publication  thereof  should 
^  mmk^U^Y  V^^  ^  ^^P  ^9 1  f^^  that  therefore  he  did  not  desire 
to  peri^t  in  his  complaint  against  the  publisher  of  the  said  paip- 
l^let.  $ir  Elijah  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Grenville  stated,  that 
Aa  ikewMmf^  misKeppesentations  of  the  proceedii)gs  of  that  House 
had,  of  iat0,  been  very,  frequently  complained  of,  and  possibly, 
Wleii  SQHM^  iwU^^  were  taken  of  them,  they  would  grow  to  sudi 
9  h^9A$  ^at  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  stop 
Id^m.  He  wpvdd  not  then  discuss  the  wisdom  or, the  policy  of 
likiQg  such  i»§aiiu?es,  as  should  effectually  put  an  end  to  their 
fiUure  pro^rass^  ku%  would  mention  a  few  observations  necessaiy 
to  be  eeastsid^r^d  on  the  present  occasion.  He  then  remarked^ 
that  it  hadjmiiamlly  bem  deemed  most  expedient  for  individual 
menbers  eMhftl  Uoim  to  mss  over  the  freedoivs  daily  taken  ivitibi 
Umifmrnm,  »4  t«t  tmt  4^«n  with  indiffer«iu^   XJUe^^ip  jreiy 
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esomoos  instances,  a  jmrietj  of  reason^  Mght  be  alle^din  illus- 
tration of  tke  good  sense  and  propriety  of  this  practice.  In  t^e 
first  place,  gontlenien  tmd  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences 
to  support  tiietn,  and  while  they  were  satisfied  that  they  acted 
from  good  and  virtuous  motives^  the  imputation  of  undue  motives^ 
for  their  conduct,  was  a  matter  that  only  merited  their  contempt ; 
or  if  what  they  said  was  misrepresented,  the  mis-statement  could 
not  be  of  long  duration,  as  ev^ery  gentleman  had  it  in  his  power, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  do  himself  justice  in  the  most  e^ctual 
manner.  There  were  other  obvious  arguments  that  might  re- 
looncile  individuals  to  the  liberties  taken  with  their  names  and 
characters ;  but  he  had  great  doubts,  whetiier  the  same  arguments 
would  apply  to  the  House  collectively.  It  was  of  importance  that 
the  people  would  be  induced  to  look  up  to  that  House  with  respect 
and  confidence,  and  on  that  account,  it  mi^t  be  extremely  inex- 
pedient ever  to  pass  oVer  this  attempt  to  weaken  that  con&lence, 
or  to  diminish  tibat  respect.  But  there  was  a  third  point  of  view 
in  which  the  House  could  not  consistently  assume  any  discretion 
whatever,  and  that  was  the  sort  o£  case  then  under  contemi^tkMi« 
The  case  of  a  person  answering  at  the  bar  to  diffisrent  charges  of 
high  crimes  ana  misdemeanors,  who,  while  his  defence  wals  pend- 
ing, had  found  it  necessary  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  House 
against  the  attacks  of  libellous  writers  in  the  newspapers,  and  had 
formally  comnlatned  of  two  specific  libels,  which  he  had  that  day 
exhibited.  Having  expa^ated  on  these  three  distinct  views  of 
newspaper  libds,  sheeting  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  improperly  interfering  with  them ;  and  on  the  peculiar 
case  oi^Sir  Elijan  Impey,  who  had  been  sent  to  India  thirteen 
years  since,  in  an  office  of  great  trust  and  confidence,  and  had 
been  brought  back  to  answfer  to  charges,  of  which,  if  it  should 
appear  that  he  had  been  guilty,  he  was  the  greatest  criminal  in 
existence,  Mr.Grenville  observed,  that  in  a  few  days  his  guilt 
or  innocence  ^^to  be  decided,  and  dwelt  upon  tke  dangerous^ 
effect  that  A  temporary  libel  might  have  upon  his  cause,  and  the? 
necessity  of  keeping  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  determine 
unbiassed  and  free  firom  prejudice.  Having  urged  this  point,  as 
well  as  Sir  EKjah's  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  House, 
Mr.Grenville  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  sort  of  punishment 
usually  resortea  to  by  the  House,  whenever  it  felt  it  necessary  to 
exeit  its  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
the  defence  df  its  privileges.  That  the  House  had  an  inherent' 
constitution^d  right  of  punishing  those  who  violated  its  privileges, 
6t  treated  its  authority  with  contempt,  and  that  it  made  a  part  of 
the  common  law,  no  man  who  had  at  all  considered  the  sub^t^ 
could  be  ignorant.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  was  no^ 
his  intention  to. exercise  the  powers  of  the  House.  At  a  periody^ 
when  the  ji^es  of  the  courts  of  law  had  been  dependent  on  the 
crown,  when  the  source  of  justice  was  foul  and  corrupt,  and  when 
tiie  improper  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  to  bo 
dreaded,  the  House  had  wisely  atid  judiciously  made  use  of  its  own 
^bWer  to  attAck  and  to  punish  those  who  had  ventured  to  incur 
Its  displeasure;  but  t^e  times  were^iow  dtlferoR^i  the  j^idg^s  htA 
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been  made  independent  of  the  powerof  the  crowti,  and  htd  notiting 
to  expect  and  notliihg  to  dread  from  that  quarter.  The  courts  of 
law,  therefore,  were  pure,  and  free  from  all  colour  of  suspicion. 
It  was,  for  that  reason,  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  the 
land  in  cases  like  that  before  them,  than  to  the  law  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Grenville  next  reminded  the  House  of  the  sense  the  court  of 
king's  bench  had  already  expressed  of  the  impropriety  of  pub- 
lications relative  to  any  matter  in  process,  or  likely  to  come  to 
trial,  by  mentioning  the  case  of  the  justices  in  Bow-street,  againot 
whom  the  late  Mr.  Wallace  moved  the  court  for  an  information^ 
for  their  having  published  accounts  of  the  public  examination  of 
the  prisoners,  when  the  court  declared,  the  justices  were  liable, 
because  such  previous  publications  might  prejudice  men  upon 
their  trial,  He  stated  this  to  shew,  that  the  mode  of  prosecution 
which  he  proposed  was  that  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  havmg  enlarged  upon  that  point,  he  concluded  with 
moving,  <<  That  the  said  papers  contain  a  scandalous  libel,  grossly 
reflectmg  on  this  House  and  the  members  thereof,  and  tending  to 
prejudice  the  defence  of  a  person  answering  at  the  bar  to  articles 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  him  by  a  member  of  this 
House."  Should  this  preliminair  motion  be  agreed  tp,  Mr.  Gren'r 
▼ille  said,  he  would  move  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
give  orders  to  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  the  papers  complained  of. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
agreeable  surprise  to  hear  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  au- 
thority and  of  the  privileges  of  that  House  come  from  the 
auarter  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  He  was  glad  to  iSnd, 
lat  those  who  had  got  into  power  by  sinister  means,  who 
had  obtained  their  situations  in  direct  contempt  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  afler  they  had  been  some 
time  seated,  thought  it  necessary  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by 
which  they  rose,  and  affect  at  least  to  treat  the  House  with 
becoming  respect,  and  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  that  House 
always  preserving  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  what 
manuer,  however,  had  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now 
projposed  to  enforce  the  authority  of  that  House  ?  He  had 
stated  that  the  House  of  Commons  possessed  an  inherent, 
constitutional  right  of  punishinff  those  who  incurred  a  con- 
tempt, or  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  privileges.  Such  a 
right  the  House  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  that  particularly  called  for  the  exertion  of  it,  this 
Was  the  very  case.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  publi- 
cation complained  of,  was  a  very  iiTegular  and  improper 
interference  with  the  proceedings  of  that  House.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  notice  of:  it  ought  to  be  punished. 
But  how  ?  Not  in  the^,way  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  proposed^  not  by  address  to  his  majesty,  to  order  his: 
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dttomey*gemra1  to  prdsecut^  but  by  »n  esc^tiohaf  tlwir* 
own  powers,  and  their  own  powers  qnly. 

Mr.  Fox  analysed  the  article  complained  of,  and  asked, 
if  it  contained  any  general  libel  on  the  government  of  tte 
country,  or  any  thing  of  a  public  nature,  that  pointed  out 
prosecution  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  as  the  fit  and  pro- . 
per  mode  of  prosecution  ?  The  whole  drift  and  tendency  of 
it  was  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  <)f  tl>at  House,  touch- 
ing the  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Why,  then,  would  the 
House,  in  a  case  so  immediately  relatin^^  to  its  own  concerns, 
appeal  to  the  crown  for  aid?  It  was  a  curious  inccmsfetency 
for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  argue  upon  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  House  to  assert  its  own  rights 
and  maintain  its  own  privileges,  and  then  in  a  case  of  bi-each 
of  privilege,  and  breach  of  privilege  purely,  to  abandon  those 
constitutional  powers,  and  resort  to  the  powers  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  that  such  an  improper  mode  of  prose- 
cution led  much  farjther  than  gentlemen  possibly  ii^iagiQCfli 
and  might  ultimately  carry  their  privileges,  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Ht^use  of 
Lords !  He  commented  on  the  eagerness  to  prosecute  which 
liad  in  this  instance  been  evinced,  and  said,  the  House  had 
not  shewn  as  much  attention  to  its  own  members  as  they  had 
done  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Were  not  their  own  committees 
equally  sacred  ?  And  yet  they  well  knew,  that  libel  after  libel 
iiad  been  published  against  the  reports  of  their  committees, 
and  they  had  all  seen  a  bill  of  charges  for  the  insertion^  in  a 
public  newspaper,  of  a  series  of  libels  on  the  proceedings  of 
that  House,  and  oh  the  conduct  and  characters  of  several  of 
its  members.  With  regard  to  the  article  at  present  com- 
plained of,  he  Aould  hardly  think,  that,  had  the  argumenta- 
tive part  of  it  merely  appeared,  any  man  would  have  thought 
of  moving  a  prosecution.  The  improper  phrases  with  which, 
it  was  accompanied,  and  the  indecent  comments  upon  th«. 
proceedings  of  tihat  House  undoubtedly  be  should  not  have 
used,  nor  ought  they  to  be  countenanced ;  but  the  argumen* 
tativepart,  that  about  the  jurisdiction,  he  had  no  scruple  to 
say  coincided  nearly  with  his  own  opinion.  He  urged  thf  ne^ 
cessity,  in  a  case  so  peculiarly  their  own,  to  keep  it  withih 
their  own  jurisdiction ;  and  reminded  the  House,  that  when 
once  they  committed  the  prosecution  to  the  law  courts,  they 
had  no  ferther  command  of  it,  and  however  inclined  they 
might  be  to  shew  lenity,  they  would  not  have  it  their  power. 
He  asked  if  any  person  could  tell  him  that  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House  could  be  made  a  count  in  any  informa- 
tion or  indictment  ?  He  declared  he  believed  that  it  coiiU) 
not,  and  contended  against  the  absurdity  of  punishing  the 
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Gootempl  oiooe  court  in  another  coiut,  andof  adbpttng^  ibtA 
mode  of  prooecnting  a  complaint  whieh  was  of  all  modes  Ae 
least  adapted  to  the  nature  of  it.  Mr.  Fox  also  hinted  at  the 
late  sentence  against  Lord  George  Gordon  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  as  being  inordinatelv  severe^  and  assigned  that, 
among  others,  as  a  reason  why  the  House  should  not  be  too 
eag^  to  carry  its  contempts  into  Westminster-Hall  to  be  pu* 
n^ed,  when  it  was  generally  admitted,  that  they  had  the 
power  of  punishing  them  in  theiif  own  hands. 

*  Mr.  Fox  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Burke^  and  Mr.  William 
Adam.  Mr.  Pitt  swd  that  no  man  could  question  the  undoubted 
right  of  that  House  to  assert  their  own  prtvOeges,  and  to  punish 
tliose  who  should  dare  to  infringe  them ;  and  contended  that  no 
mode  could  be  adopted  more  constitutional,  ncme  more  regular 
and  proper>  than  that  suggested  in  the  motion  before  them.  It 
was,  indeed,  true,  that  in  times  of  confusion  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, when  the  sources  of  justice  were  manifestly  vitiated,  and 
the  crown  exercised  an  unlawful  authority  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  House  had  found  it  expedient  to  take  co^izance  of  those 
breaches  of  pririlege,  and  to  do  themselves  justice ;  but  the  more 
ftequent,  as  well  as  the  most  advisable  and  constitutional  method 
was  that  proposed  by  lus  right  honourable  ^end.  For  his  ovpi 
part,  he  could  dechure  that  no  man  respected  the  privileges  of 
that  House  more  Xhan  he  did,  or  would  go  farther  to  vindicate 
tnem ;  but  he  always  thought  that  where  a  remedy  might  be  oh* 
tained  by  common  law,  and  in  the  ordinary  course,  it  was  neidier 
prudent,  wise,  nor  proper,  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means :  and 
such,  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  had  been  employed  to  perplex 
the  question,  be  must  consider  that  to  be  which  was  insisted  on  by 
ffmUemen  on  the  oth^  nde  of  the  House.  Cases  had  occurreu 
m  which  the  House  had  c<mimitted  themselves  upon  the  very  same 
ground  with  that  now  so  much  insisted  on,  and  in  which  they  found 
tbouielves  not  a  little  embarrassed  how  to  act.  He,  for  one  at 
]^t,  was  ready  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  power  with 
whidi  that  House  was  invested  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
of  those  parties,  supposing  they  thought  proper  to  revise  ap- 
pearmg.  The  libel  was  generally  acknowledgea  to  be  very  gross; 
n6F  was  there  any  difference  of  sentiment,  but  in  the  most  expe- 
dient mode  of  pumshing  those  that  were  guilty  Of  it.  He  could 
not,  however^  but  remark,  that  it  appeared  a  little  extraordinaiy 
iBthe  same  persons  who  agreed  in  the  condenmatioa  a£  it>.  to  adopt 
and  sanctify  the  most  obnoxious  parts  in  their  speeches  in  that 
House.  On  this  occasion,  they  even  went  farther,  and  would  fain 
deny  aJl  protection  to  the  gentleman  who  appeared  at  their  bar  in 
predicament,  which,  of  all  others,  entitled  him  to  it  the  fnost. 
That  protection  he  would  most  undoubtedly  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
tend towards  him,  sfiB&ras  a  i^ense  of  justice,  and  ni6  duty  as  a 
mcnnber  of  parliament  required.  By  those  parts  of  a  paragraph 
which  affected  him  personally,  he  trusted  that  no  gentleman  would 
mpp^ue  he.was  at  aU  influenced.    Hedisregardad  evtry  tUngof 
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that  kind  so  ^litn^ly^  that  he  would  not  pr^  it  ii  mmtieat'f  conti-' 
delation.  That  was  no  rcaMHi^  however^  why  he  i^oidd  not  en^ 
force  what  he  conceived  to  be  justice  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Hou&e,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  had  exhibited  die 
complaint.  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  claimed  the.  indulgence  of  the  House,  whilst  he 
explained  himself  upcm  some  of  the  points  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  And  first,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  repel  the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  on 
him,  and  on  his  friends  who  had  espoused  his  side  of  the 
question.  He  trusted  that  no  man,  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments  or  character,  would  be  induced  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  libels  or  libellers.  What  he  had  Uirovm 
out  with  respect  to  the  article  in  question  bore  no  such  afv 
pe^rance,  and  he  would  repeat,  that  on  a  review  of  the  nume- 
rous paragraphs  of  a  personal  and  libellous  nature^  with  which 
the  press  teemed  every  day,  that  would  be  found  one  of  the 
least  obnoxious,  nor  did  he  condemn  it  any  larther  than  as  it 
interfered  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  With  respect 
to  the  doctrine  laid  down,  he  thought  it  perfectly  fair  and  r»* 
tional,  and  the  reasoning  perfectly  just.  Thus  &r  he  adopted 
it,  but  he  begged  it  might  be  fidly  understood  he  did  not 
hold  the  opimon,  that  because  members  in  that  House 
might,  not  only  with  propriety  and  strict  r^ard  to  their 
duty,  hold  certain  language,  and  declare  certaui  sentiments 
upon  any  topic  under  their  consideration, « the  public 
prints  were  warranted  in  giving  them  f o  the  world  at  large. 
The  freedom  of  speech  he  considered  us  the  first  and  most 
essential  privilc^  of  parliament,  inseparable  from  its  dig- 
nity  and  well  being,  and  he  could  eiisily  imagine  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  a  gro^  libel  and  l»'eacn'  of  privi- 
lege in  a  newspaper,  to  publish  such  words  as  he  might  find 
it  necessary  ]to  make  use  of  in  his  place.  Still,  he  continued 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  the,  mode  of  proceeding  which  the 
House  ought  to  adopt  on  the  present  occasion.  He  thought 
^  that  as  the  article  complained  of  could  be  punishable  only  in 
as  much  a^  it  was  a  contempt  of  the  House  in  its  inquisitorial 
capacity,  no  other  tribunal  could  take  cognizance  df  it|  and 
upon  this  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  could  not,  according  to  his  notion,  draw  up  either 
an  information  or  indictment,  so  as  to  introduce  the  breach  of 
privilege  properly  into  one  count.  Jt  also  deserved  the  serious 
(consideration  of  those  with  whom  the  motion  originated,  that 
the  House  would,  by  the  procedure  they  prc^osedj^  be  de- 
priyed  of  all  power  of  proportioning  the  quantum  of  punish- 
ment ta  the  mtore  of  the  offence ;  tuey  woi^d  Im  left  n^tJifMit 
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redress,  diould  die  sentence  inflicted  be  too  light  and  inade* 
quale,  and  they  would  be  equally  deprived  of  the  power  of 
pardon  supposing  that  sentence  too  severe.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  much  averse  to  prosecutions  for  libels,  chiefly  because 
the  sentence  was  frequently  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  and 
this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  instance  which  had 
been  alluded  to.  There  di^l  not  appear  to  his  mind  a  remedy 
which  the  House  could  apply,  supposing,  on  conviction,  the 
parties  now  complained  of  shoula  be  condemned  to  a  similar 
punishment. 

He  begged  to  clear  himself  from  having  uttered  any  thing 
by  way  oi  insinuation  against  that  learned  body  which  had 
been  spoken  of;  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  insinuation, — a  species 
of  accusation  not  very  congenial  to  his  nature, — that  he  threw 
out  what  he  had  expressed  about  them ;  he  urged  it  as  matter 
of  direct  charge,  nor  would  he  receive  the  very  flimsy  apology 
which  had  been  set  up  in  their  behalf;  he  would  not  pay  so  ill 
a  compliment  to  the  lawyers  of  this  country  as  to  suppose  they 
were  not  as  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples of  govemme;nt  as  they  were  to  speak  to  loca,l  points  or 
municipal  customs.  But,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  parti- 
cularly, such  apology  could  not  be  listened  to,  because  it  was 
thought  a  defence  founded  upon  legal  objections  in  all  its 
stages.  He  did  not  mean  to  condemn  their  attendance  at  pre- 
sent as  any  way  culpable.  He  meant  only  to  shew  that  their 
non-attendance  on  the  former  occasion  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dereliction  of  their  duty.  Probably  the  annals  of 
the  country  could  not  furnish  an  instance  of  an  important 
public  prosecution  being  carried  on  without  the  concurrence 
and  countenance  of  the  great  law  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  he 
T)ras  sorry  to  witness  a  disposition  in  them  to  interfere  only 
when  their  interference  was  likely  to  check,  rather  than  assist, 
tliose  who  had  the  public  justice  of  their  country  at  heart. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  the  House  should  be 
of  opinion  to  proceed  to  the  punishment  of  the  printers,  he 
thought  it  much  more  advisable,  and  much  more  becoming 
their  dignity,  to  order  the  attorney-general  in  their  own  name 
to  commence  the  prosecutions,  than  to  go  up  to  the  throne 
with  an  address  to  that  effect.  After  what  they  had  seen,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  what  assurance  could  they  have 
that  the  address  would  meet  with  due  attention  ?  Considering 
liow  the  addresses  of  that  House  had  been  treated  on  former 
occasions,  how  could  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  would  counsel  his  ma- 
jesty to  comply  with  their  request  ?  This  was  a  consideration 
that  merited  attention,  not  that  bethought  the  minister  would 
be  at  aU  inclined  to  withhold  his  consent  on  this  occasion,  or 
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to  ftdTise  the  crown  to  reject  the  addr^sd  odhe  House  of  Com* 
mons  in  any  thing  which  did  not  thwart  hi«  own  ambition,  or 
comiteract  any  of  his  favourite  measures. 

The  first  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  House  divided  on  the  se- 
cond, viz.  ^'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
humbly  desiring  his  majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  to  his  attorney-general  to  prosecute  tlie  author  or 
authors,  the  printer  or  printers,  ani  the  publisher  or  publishers,  of 
the  said  libels,  in  ^rder  that  they  may  be  brought  to  condign'  pu- 
nishment for  the  same."  ' 

Tellers.  Tetters. 

v„  ,  „  r  Mr.  W.  W.  GrenviUe  1  , ^^      ^r^^^  f  Mr.  Adam      \  ^^ 
?^^^^  iMr.  RoUe  }  ^o$— Noes  Jgj^  j  ^^^^^^^  37. 

5o  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Mr.  Fox's  Complaint  of  a  Pamphlet  respecting  thjJ 
Impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings. 


February  14. 


M^ 


[R.  Fox  rose,  and  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House  that 
its  attention  had  been  very  lately  called  to  a  complain^ 
against  a  libel,  and  that,  ori  that  occasion,  the  riffht  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  stood  forward  to  desire  tnem  to  pu-* 
nish  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  observed,  that  it  had  been  generally  thought,  that 
when  a  libel  on  individuals  was  issued  and  published,  it  was 
most  wise  to  pass  it  over  without  notice,  unless  the  case  were 
of  a  very  flagrant  nature  indeed;  but,  the  right  honouraMe 
gentleman  had  expressed  great  doubt  whether  a  similar  line  of 
conduct  was  proper  to  be  pursued  when  a  libel  was  publtshec! 
against  the  House  of  Commons  collectively,  and  against  their 
honour  and  dignity  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  To  these 
opinions,  Mr.  Fox  said,  no  man  could  more  fully  subscribe 
than  himself;  but  there  was  a  possibility  for  a  case  to  arise, 
equally,  if  not  more  strong,  than  that  of  the  third  case  stated 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  namely,  that  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  a  man  answering  at  their  bar  to  accusations, 
and  claiming  the  protection  of  the  House.  To  that  claim  the 
House,  undoubtedly,  did  right  to  pay  attention,  because  to 
Ibiave  denied  it,  would  have  been  to  all  appearance  a  refusal 
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of  JHstic^,  where  jastiee  was  indi^nsably  doe.  'The  still 
slitxttger  case,  to  which  he  alluded,  had  not  been  stated  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  on  Friday  last,  and  indfied 
it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  have  offered  itself  as  any  part  of 
the  right  honournble  gentleman^s  argument.  It  was  titiat  of  a 
libel  on  a  committee  aj^inted  by  the  House  to  conduct  a  pro* 
tsecution  by  impeachment,  and  consequently  a  prosecution  of 
the  most  grave  and  solemn  nature,  because  it  put  the  person 
accused  upon  his  trial  before  the  supreme  and  most  august 
tribunal  recognized  by  the  constitution,  namely,  the  high 
court  of  parliament. 

The  minds  of  gentlemen  having  been  so  lately  roused  to  an 
attention  to  libels,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had 
considered  the  subject  much  more  fully  than,  for  a  long  time 
past,  they  had  accustomed  themselves  to  do.  He  trusted, 
ther^re,  that  the  complaint  he  had  to  state  would  not  be 
deemed  trivial  in  its  nature ;  and  as  the  House  could  never 
wish  it  to  be  imderstood,  that  they  were  eager  to  punish  libel* 
lers  of  oneparty,butunwillingto  punish  libeUers  of  another,  and 
as  he  was  sure  the  House  felt  no  such  sentiment  or  desire,  he  was 
persuaded  the  House  coincided  in  opinion  with  him,  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  teach  the  libellers  of  their  proceed- 
ings, in  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and  important  nature^ 
Uuit  when  a  complwit  was  made  of  their  publication,  and  that 
publication  was  found  to  deserve  punishment,  they  would  not 
fnffer  it  to  escape.  *         , 

Mr.  Fox  now  observed,  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  put  into 
his  hands,  which,  although  it  had  escaped  his  notice,  he  un- 
denstood  had  been  published  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  contained 
a  oross  and  scandalous  libel  on  the  committee  appointed  by  that 
Iwose  to  manage  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as 
a  VbeL  upon  the  House  itself,  upon  his  m^esty,  and  upon  the 
whole  l^fisUture.  With  regard  to  the  reflections  on  himself, 
penonalfy,  and  on  his  friends,  who  wer^  members  of  the  com- 
aitte^  he  certainly  did  not,  on  that  account,  stand  forward 
to  complain  of  the  pamphlet.  It  likewise,  in  terms  of  great 
licentiousness,  made  free  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
Qppomte  him,  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  was 
persuaded,  would  not  expect  it  from  him,  that  he  should  stat^ 
that  it  was  on.thiU;  account  that  he  complained  of  it  to  the 
House;  undoubtedly  it  was  not.  The  true  cause  of  his  urg- 
ing a  con^aint  against  the  pamphlet  was,  that  it  tehded  to 
d^;rade  that  House,  his  majesty,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  iti 
tiie  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  nold  forth,  the  whole  l^slatuT^ 
••acting  upon  pase  and  improper  motives  on  ft  subject,  in 
wbieh^  of  all  others,  it  behoved  them  to  act  on  the  purest 
principiesy  and  with  tlie  strictest  regud  to  iu^artial  justice. 
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That  tlie  House  of  Commons  had  done  so  was  well  knowni 
and  t^t  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  would  govern 
tbons^Tes  by , the  same  purity  <^  motive,  there  could  not  exist 
a  doubt  in  any  man's  mind.  The  House  ought  not,  there*- 
fore,  to  suffer  it  to  be  insinuated  from  the  press,  pending  the 
proceeding,  that-the  contrary  was  either  likely  or  probable. 

Having  thus  generally  stated  the  ground  of  his  complaint, 
Mr.  Fox  observ^,  that  he  held  the  pamphlet  of  which  he 
complained  in  his  *hand,  and  although  he  would  not  aim  at 
entertaining  the  House  with  reading  such  parts  of  the  pub^ 
lication  as  were  more  remarkable  for  their  absurdity  of  ar* 
gument  than  for  their  libellous  tendency,  he  would  just  read 
those  passages  that  contained  libeUous  reflections,  of  the 
nature  he  had  already  stated*  He  now  read  .the  following 
passage:  ^^  Such  an  exertion  of  public  virtue  (the  impeach* 
meAt  of  Mr.  Hastings)  if  to  pnUic  virtue  it  shall  be  referred, 
is  indeed  '  abov«  m  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,'  and 
will  furnish  a  memorable  example  to  future  times,  that  no 
statira,  however  exalted;  no  abUities,  however  splendid;  no 
servkes,  however  beneficial  or  meritorious;  that  not  even  the 
•mile.of  the  sovereign^  nor  the  voice  of  the  people,  can  pro* 
tect  a  British  subject  from  impeachnmit,  and  a  public  de* 
linquent  from  puiushment,  if  found  guilty."  Mr.  Fox  oom* 
mented'on  this  extrto^  and  sidd,  it  was  beycnd  all  doubt 
h^liy  indecent  to  impute  it  to  that  House  to  have  been 
governed  in  thobr  impeachment  of  Mr.Haatings  by  so  im* 
proper  a  motive^  as  a  design  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereign.  The  House  bad  not  entertained  anv  such  design, 
nor  was  it  known,  in  modem  history  at  least,  ^at  the  Hoase 
had  ever  acted  on  so  unbwoming  a  prindple. 

Mr*  Fox  next  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fol&> 
lowing  quotation :  ^  Will  accusations  Imik  coi  sudh  a  bMeless 
fobrac,  prepossess  the  public  in  &vonr  of  the  inqieachment? 
What  credit  can  we  give  to  muUiplied  and  accumnkted 
charges,  when  we  find  that  diey  or^nate  from  misrefwesen^ 
tation  and  folsehood?  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mws  on  the  Benares  ohacge  a^^ainst  Mr.  Hastings-  k  on« 
of  the  most  singular  to  be  met.widb  in  the  annals  of  parlia^ 
iomU  The  minister,  who  was  followed  by  die  minority, 
vindkated  him  in  every  thin^  be  had  dkm^  and  foand  him 
blameaUe  K>vly  for  what  he  mtended  to  do;  justified  eveiy 
step  ijfhiu  conduct,  and  criminated  his  proposed  iateolion  of 
cpnverting  the  crimes  of  the  aemindar  to  the  benefit  of  the 
stat^  hf  a  fine  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees.  An  impeaclunesit  of 
error  iui  jnd^ent  with  regard  to  the  quantum  of  a  fin^  and 
for  an  intention  that  never  waa  executed,  or  ever  lauMimNi 
the  oftndiDg  party,  cbaraoteriaea  a  tribonal  in<]msitkii  ratfiei* 
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than  a  coart  of  parliament.  The  other  charges  are  so  msig- 
sificant  in  themselves,  or  founded  on  such  gross  misisepresen-' 
tation^  that  they  would  not  affect  an  obicare  individual  much 
less  a  public  character.  They  are  merely  added  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  accusations,  as  if  the  boldness  of  calamity  could 
ensure  its  success,  and  a  multiplicity  of  charges  an  accumula- 
tion of  crimes.  Thirteen  of  them  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons not  oidy  without  investigation,  but  without  being  read; 
and  the  votes  were  given  without  inquiry,  argument,  or  con- 
viction. A  majority  had  determined  to  impeach;  opposite 
parties  met  each  other,  and  jostled  in  the  dark,  to  perplex 
the  political  drama,  and  bring  the  hero  to  a  tragic  catastrophe. 
If  to  all  the  metaphysical  misdemeanors  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  Mt.  Hastings,  he  had  added  one  real  crime ;  had 
he  thrown  his^ight  into  the  scale  of  opposition,  and  vio- 
lated the 'principles  of  duty  and  allegiance  which  he  has  ever 
mtMntained  to  his  sovereign,  the  same  broad  shield  of  pa- 
4:rioti6m  which  protected  American  delinquent^  would  have/^ 
covered  the  governor  of  India  from  every  hostile  attack. 
'Has  attachment  to  principle,  has  loyalty  to  the  sovereign, 
become  such  a  crime  as  to  cancel  the  merit,  and  obliterate 
the  service  of  thirty  ye'ars  ?"  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fox  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Hastings  was  r^resehted  as  being  pro- 
secuted on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign ;  out  in 
what  did  that  loyalty  consist?  Could  the  man  who  had  abused 
his  authority,  and  disobeyed  the  orders  of  those  under  whom 
he  acted,  be  said  to  be  loyal  ?  He  would  just  read  one  mctf-e 
passage,,  which  shewed,  that  the  author  was  not  only  an  ad- 
vocate of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  of  tyranny  in  general:  "It  is 
on  thi^  principle  that  the  royal  family  of  Stuart  have  been 
Ailly  vindicated  by  the  retrospect  of  history,  and  justified  to 
the  conscience  of  mankind.''  Mr.  Fox  added,  that  he  was 
f^r  from  meaning  to  say,  that  the  pamphlet- writer's  accouE^t 
of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
speech  was  at  all  correct.  He  read  the  passage  merely  to 
shew  the  sort  of  construction  that  the  author  had  thought 
proper  to  put  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  House.  Mr. 
Fox  contended  that,  the  libeller,  in  this  pamphlet,  not  only 
imputed  to  a*  paoftibnlar  party  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
^oyer  that  House,  which  the  event  of  almost  every  day's  pri> 
ceedings  sufficiently  manifested  that  they  did  not  possess,  but 
hejd  it  out  to  the  world,  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  a 
leading  cause  tbr  that  House  to  proceed  to  impeachment. 
The  imputation  in  the  latter  point  was  not  only  false,  as  an 
.iinputatiQn9  but  false  in  every  other  respect,  because^  if  a  man 
>«^9t  out  to  India,  clothed  with  authority  and  extraordinary 
pQ^yersy .  chose  to  debase  that '  aiithority,  to  misdirect  those 
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powers,  and  by  his  conduct  to  sully  the  character  and  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  the  British  nation,  he  not  only  could 
not  be  said  to  have  acted  with  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  but 
was  in  fact  the  most  disloyal  subject  that  could  possibly  be 
described, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  wa&  rather  at  a  loss  what  motion  to  mate, 
as  to  the  mode  most  proper  for  the  House  to  adopt  for  the 
punishment  of  the  libeller.  His  doubts  remained  in  full 
force  with  respect  to  the  mode  chosen  by  the  House  for  the 
punishment  of  the  libellers  complained  of  on  the  preceding 
Friday.  He  thought  thai,  ad  he  had  on  that  day  deckred 
il  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  way  proposed  bj  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  made  the  motion  to  pro- 
secute by  the  attorney-general,  was  an  improper  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  miffht  not  be  so  improper  in  the  case  of  the 
complaint  he  had  stated.  Tlie  former  libel  was  of  a  peculiar 
liind.  Excepting  its  being  an  improper  interference  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  House,, and  therefore  a  breach  of 
privilege,  it  contained  scarcely  an^  thing  at  all  libellous. 
In  regard  to  the  pamphlet  from  which  he  nad  read  extracts, 
it  was  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  being  a  gross  attack 
on  that  House,  on  the  House  of  Lords,  on  his  majesty, 
and  consequendy  on  the  whole  legislature.  It  was,  therefore^ 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  a  public. libel,  and  for.^t}iat 
reason  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney-general  might  be  the 
mo9t"  proper  mode  of  proceeding  to  punish;,  but,  entertain- 
ing still  the  opinion  that  be  did  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
House  last  Friday,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  war- 
ranted to  consider  as  the  mode  most  approved  of  by  the 
House,  he  woi|ld  leave  it  to  those,  who  were  likely  to  be  iil 
possession  .of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  as  to  the  mode  of 
punishment  most  proper  to  be  pursued..  He  then,  delivered 
in  the  pamphlet,  which  was  intided,  "  A  Review  of  the  prin- 
ciple Charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Printed  for 
John'  Stockdale^  Piccadilly,"  and  moved,  «  That  the  said 
pamphlet  contains  passages  highly  disrespectful  to  his  ma- 
jesty Bhd  to  this  House,  and  indecent  observations  reflecting 
upon  the  motives  whjch  induced  this  Hoiise  to  prefer  the 
impeachment  .against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  governor 
general  of  Bengal." 

Mr.Pkt  as^eed  tliat  the  pamphlet  Contained  libellous  maCler, 

but  suggested  th6  ptoprlety  of  suffering  it  to  remain  on  the  table 
for  a  day.  Mr,  Fox  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion, 
^and  therefore  riioy^,  *'  That  the  ^'atd  complaint  be  taken  into  con^ 
iideration  on  the  following  day.''  WhenMr.Pitt  proposed  an  amerid* 
ment  to  the  motion,  by  leaving  out  theVord«  "  his  majestyi  and.** 
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The  motion,  as  amended,  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Fox  inunedialely 
rose,  and  declared  that  he  stil}  entertained  his  opinion,  diat  unless 
in  cases  of  public  libel,  or  of  a  libel  on  the  government  at  large, 
or  legislature  collectively,  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  that 
House  to  resort  to  the  crown  lawyers,  as  the  instruments  of  pro* 
scouting,  libels  affecting  themselves,  interfering  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  implicating  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  He  then 
moved,  ^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
humUy  desiring  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  cbreotions  to  his  attomey^general,  to  prosecute  the  author 
or  audiors,  the  printer  or  printers,  and  the  publisher  or  publishers, 
of  thesftidpamimlet,  in  order  that  thej  may  be  brought  to  condign 
j)iia»#hmept  for  the  same."    Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to  nem  cm.  * 


East  India  Dsclabatohy  Bill. 

Febrtmy  25. 

DURINO  the.i^rehensions,  which  had  existed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  of  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  France,  go- 
vernment had  tak^n  a  reaolutbn  ol  aendiog  out  four  additional 
regvnents  ^  India,  on  board  the  company  s  ships,  for  the  pro^ 
teotion  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter;  and  the  pr<9«ptioii 
ha4  been  receive  with  general  iqpprobation  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. But  in  the  mean  time  the  storm  having  blown  over,  and 
mremment  still  adherin|[  to  their  resolution  of  lendine  out  the 
jQux  r^ments,  with  a  view  to  form  a  permanent  establishment 
of  his  majesty's  troops  in  India,  a  question  had  arisen  resecting 
the  expence  of  sending  them  out,  and  of  their  future  payment. 
By  an  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1981,  it  was  stipulatea,  that 
the  company  should  be  bound  to  pay  w  sndi  troops  only  as  were 
sent  to  India  unob  their  raquisilion,  and  upon  this  act  the  direc* 
tffn  had  refosea  to  charge  tne  company  with  the  expence.  of  the 
troops  in  question.  But  it  was  contended  by  the  board  of  con* 
troul,  established  in  the  act  of  1784,  that  the  commissioners  of 


e  On  the  9th  of  December  1789,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stockdale  fiir  the  said 
libel  came  on  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  before  Lord  Kenyon.  .After 
a  trial  of  three  hours,  the  juiy  wiuidrew  for  about  two  hours,  when  Uiey 
returned  into  court  with  a  ver<Hct,  findii^  the  defendant  not  ffuil^.  Mr. 
Stockdale's  defence  was  entrusted  to  Mr.Erskine,  who  upon  this  occasion 
is  acknowledged  to  have  delivered  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
speeches  that  was  ever  heard  in  a  court  pf  justice.  See  the  speeches  of 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine  (now  lA)rdErskine)  when  at  the  bar,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  liberty  of  die  press,  and  agfunst  constructive 
treasons,  Vol.».  p. 905.  i* 
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tiiat  board  were  invested  with  a  power  of  ditectiQg,  in  case  of  a 
refusal  of  the*  company,  such  expence  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  arising  from  meir  territorial  possessions.  Upon  this  case 
the  court  of  directors  had  taken  the  advice  of  several  eminent  law- 
yers, who  were  of  opinion  that  the  board  of  control  was  not  in- 
vested, by  the  act  of  1784,  with  the  power  contended  for;  and 
the  directors  had  accordingly  refused  to  take  the  troops  on  board 
the  ships  that  were  about  this  time  to  sail  for  India.  Upon  this 
ground  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  on  the  25th  of  February,  **  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  for  theamurs  of  India,  to  direct  that 
the  expence  of  raising,  'transporting,,  and  maintaining  such  troops 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  British  territories 
and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  defrayed  out  o(  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  said  territories  and  possessions." 

Mr.^Fox  declared,  that  he  had  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  his  n^ative  even  to  the  motion  for  leave 
to  brinff  in  the  bill  proposed,  on  the  principle  that  sufficient 
grouna  had  not  been  laid  before  the  House  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity for  any  such  bill.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
well  knew  that  the  opinions  of  counsel  upon  an  existing 
act  of  parliament  was  not  a  fit  around  for  the  introduction 
of  a  declaratory  bill.  If  such  opmions  did  form  a  fit  ground 
for  mpiy  such  biU,  there  would  be  no  end  to  passing  declara- 
tory laws,  because  ^  counsel  generally  differed  in  their. 
fjpinion,  there  was  not  an  act  on  the  statute  book  as  to  the. 
ccmstruction  of  which  different  opinions  would  not  be  given. 
Declaratory  act  upon  declaratory  act  would,  therefore,  be 
passed  and  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  Where  the  judges  had 
expressed  a  doubt  of  any  law  irom  the  bench,  and  a  judicial 
opinion  had  been  delivered  in  court  of  the  construction  of  a 
statute^  that  was  held  to  be  a  fit  ground  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  explain  and  amend  such  statute,  but  no  other  ground  ou^ht 
to  be  taken.  Mr.  Fox  farther  observed^  that  the  chanceUor 
of  the  exchequer  had  himself  declared  that  the  bill  of  1784 
was  sufficiently  explidt  to  render  any  declaratory  bill  un<! 
necessary,  and  yet  he  hail  followed,  up  that  declaration 
"with  moving  to  oring  in  the  very  sort  of  bill,  which  he  had 
given  it  as  nis  opinion  was  unnecessary.  This  was  treating 
Uie  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  two  learned 
friends  rather  cavalierly,  oecause  it  was  to  act  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  had  professed  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  ^ 
construction  of  the  bill  of  17841  aad  to  pass  bv  the  opinions 
of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  against  there  being  any 
ground  for  doubt,  as  opiinions  of  little  importance.  He  stated 
the  difference  which  Be  conceived  to  eidst  between  the  bill  of 
:|784,  as  now  explaLned  by  the  chaiicellor  of  the  exchequer, 

VOL*  in*  RB        ' 
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«nd  tlie  India  Hll  which  he  himsdf  had  brou^t  into  the 
House,  and  about  which  so  much  had  been  said  within  those 
walls.  By  his  bill,  he  meant  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  powers 
of  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  lodge  them  in  certain  com- 
missioners nominated  by  parliament,  and  not  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  except  in  consequehce  of  an  ad- 
dress from  either  House  of  parliament.  But  the  India  bill 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  empowered  his  majesty 
to  appoint  a  board  of  superintendency  and  controul  remove- 
able  at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  the  India  bill  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  was  so  ofKnsive  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  he  had  exhausted  upon  it  every  epithet  of 
obloquy  which  the  English  language  could  aififord,  describ- 
ing it  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  a  most  illegal 
and  unwarrantable  assumption  of  afl  the  powers  of  the  di- 
rectors.    For  the  first  time,  it  had  that  day  been  ventured  to 
be  publicly  avowed,  that  the  right  honoin-able  gentleman's 
India  bill  put  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  control  in 
possession   of  all  the  powers  of  directing  the  military  and 
political  concerns  of  India,  and  of  coUectmg,  managing^  and 
applying  of  all  the  revenues  of  India,  which  the  court  of  di- 
rectors enjoyed  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1784. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman's  bi^  as  it  was  now  ex- 
plained,  vested  the  privileges  of  the  East  India  company, 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  their  own  affairs^  for  ever 
in  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown,  who  were  removes- 
able  at  pleasure.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  de^ 
dared  the  authority  of  the  board  of  control  to  extend  to  the 
application  of  every  shilling  of  the  company's  revenues,  but 
it  left  the  directors  in  possession  of — what?     The  manage- 
^  ment  and  direction  of  the  commerce  —  the  direction  of  that 
which  could  not  exist,  but  at  th^  pleasure  of  the  board  of 
control !  If  the  board  should  think  proper  to  apply  the  whole 
revenues  of  India  to  the  maintenance .  of  troops,  or  to  any 
other  purpose,  what  would  remain  for  making  an  investment? 
-Nothing.     The  directors  were,  therefore,  left  in  possession 
of  power  to  manage  where  there  might  be  nothing  to  ma- 
nage —  to  direct  a  commerce  without  the  means  of  support- 
ing it.     If  this  was  not  annihilating  ever^  right  of  the  com- 
pany, he  knew  not  what  was  annihilation.     But  such  ap- 
peared to  be  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  regard  and 
veneration  for  chartered  rights  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
bill,  that  the  bare  mention  of  violating  or  infiinging  them 
was  not  to  be  endured.     He  appealed  to  the  reccmection  of 
every  member  present,  whether  in  the  present  or  the  former 
parliament^  sudi  an  easplanation  of  the  meaning  and  extent 
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of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  bill  bad  ever  been  sug» 
gested  by  those  who  supported  it,  as  he  had  now  himsdf 
given?  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fox  recurred  to  his  former  po- 
sition, that  the  motion  ought  to  be  negatived,  because  no 
fit  ground  of  the  necessity  of  a  declaratory  bill  had  been 
mentioned,  even  distantly,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 


March  5. 

The  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Colonel  Barr§,  Colonel  Fullarton,  Mr.  Sh^ 
ridan,  Mr.  Bastard,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  supported  by 
Mr.  John  Scott,,Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  GrenviUe,  and  Mr.  Dundas. 

Mr.  Fox  in  a  most  powerful  speech  concluded  the  debate^ 
He  began  by  charging  Mr.  Dundas  with  having  spok^i  for 
three  hours  and  a  hal^  without  having  said  any  thi^  to  the 
question.  He  then  ridiculed  that  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man's  mode  of  defending  the  board  dl  control  from  the 
charges  of  different  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  patronage 
of  the  company ;  declaring,  that  what  the  right  honourame 
gentleman  bad  himself  said,  rather  proved  the  charges.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  the  board,  instead  of  exercising 
its  proper  functions,  liad  assumed  those  of  the'  court  of  di<- 
rectors.  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  humour,  explained,  why  he 
understood  this.  He  then  warmly  combated  Mr.  Dundas -s 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  measure^  and  contended  that 
it  was  a  direct  endeavour  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  control  all  the  powers  and  patronage  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  spoke  of  the  nomination  and  appointment 
of  Lord  ComwaUis  and  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  and  said 
it  was  well  known  whose  nomination  and  appointment  both 
of  them  were.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  his  bill  and  that 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  avowing  that  his  design  had  been  openly  stated 
to  be  a  design  to  suspend  the  rights,  functicHis,  privileges, 
and  patronage  of  the  court  of  directors  for  four  years,  and 
to  lodge  them  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  thinking  it  more, 
safe  experimentally  to  place  the  influence  arisang  fr<»n  the 
exercise  of  such  powers,  where  there  was  no  other  influence^* 
rathelr  than  to  add  it  to  the  in^uence  of  the  crown,  where 
so  much  influence  waa  alyeady  pkced.  He  4»tated  that  all 
tfie  proceedings  of  thi»  boerd  were  to  be  open,  and  in  the 
fiiee  cf  ^y,  winkiiig  llie  ipublidty  of  all  theur  proceedlnga 
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the  best  check  that  could  possibly  be  devised  to  counteract 
the  decree  of  influence  they  were  necessarily  to  possess.  The 
ground  of  his  bill,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  was  gross  abuse 
of  power,  and  an  incapacity  to  retrieve  the  aflairs  of  the  com- 
pany. Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  now  folly  admitted. 
The  professed  ground  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  had  been  the  consent 
of  the  court  of  directors.  That  ground  was  obtained  origi- 
nally on  false  pretences,  and  was  now  done  away  completely 
by  the  conduct  and  avowal  of  the  directors  themselves.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Bastarid  and  Mr.  Pulteney  for  their  able  and 
impartial  support  of  that  day.  The  speech  of  the  latter,  he 
said,  did  that  gentleman  the  hidiest  honour,  since  while  he 
^disapproved  the  measure,  he  had  with  liberality  and  candour 
done  foil  justice  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  chairman 
of  the  boai'd  of  control,  and  those  abilities  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  that  were,  he  said,  known  and  admired  all 
over  the  world.  He  mentioned  that  it  had  been  understood 
that  Mr.  Pulteney  was  the  author  of  a  very  able  pamphlet 
against  his  bill,  that  had  done  him  much  prejudice  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  In  that  pamphlet  the  assumption  of  the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  company  was  chiefly  contended 
against.  It  was  therefore  peculiarly  consistent  and  fair  in  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  oppose  the  declaratory  bill: on  the 
same  principle.  To  Mr.  Pulteney,  he  said,  He  was  under 
many  political  obligations,  but  he  must  renounce  even  that 
gentleman'^  valuable  support  and  countenance,  if  given  him 
under  the  idea  that  he  retracted  his  error,  as  it  was  called, 
or  apologized  for  his  India  .bill  in  any  .the  smallest  degree: 
it  ever  had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  his  pride  and  bis. boast: 
and  as  that  day  had  wiped  away  much  of  the  odiuip  of  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  the  period  would  arrive  when  the  pre- 
judice of  the  public  would  be  cleared  completely,  and  it 
would  be  regarded  in  its  true  light  as  a  strong,  but  as  a 
necessary  and  a  just  measure.  He  reprobated  the  dedara^ 
tory  bill  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  assume  the  same  powers 
that  his  bill  would  have  given  to  his  board  of  commissioners, 
but  in  a  majaner^ess  open  and  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
constitution.  —  He  said  it  was  the  boast  of  our  laws,  that 
the  meanest  individual  was,  in  a,  court  of  justice,  upon  a  level 
with  the  highest,  bis  rights  being  equally  protected.  It  was 
the  boast  of  om*  law9,  that  the  first  law  ofiicer  of  the  crown' 
could  have  no  undue  influence  or  unfair  advantage  over  the 
lowest  character  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  boast  of  our 
laws,  that  the  influence  even .  of  the  prime  minister,  of  tb^ 
kin^om  had  no  avail  over  the  most  helpless  individu$4.  It 
was  the  boast  of  our  laws,  that  the  king  himself  b$id  no 
ji^uence  wbieh  couU  p/r^udlce  the  right  of  the  subj^t^ja 
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a  court  of  justice.  !  But  the^case.was  otbcarwjse  with.declji- 
ratory  bills.  A  declaratory  bill,  when  it  explained  the  rights 
of  individuals,  was  not  so  dangerous ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
king  was  party.  Here  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  crown 
and  an  individual  upon  a  pecuniary  principle:  the  king  in* 
sisted  upon  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  carrying  on  a 
trade  under  a  charter.  The  company  admitted  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  due,  but  not  the  amount  demanded ;  here  there 
was  a  clear  and  unequivocal  &ct  on  which  an  issue  might  be 
tried.  Why  not,  then,  try  the  fact  in  a  court  of  law  ?  "  No,*' 
says  the  ministei^,  "  in  a  court  of  law  I  have  no  influence- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  I  have."  This  was  evident  oppres- 
sion on  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  trusted  there  was  vir- 
tue enough  in  the  House  to  resist  the  farther  progress  of 
the  bill. 

The.  House  divided  on  the  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair.  Yeas  18^ :  Noes  125.  So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affir- 
mative. 


March  7. 

On  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  having  farther  checks,  to  prevent 
troops  being  sent  to  India  without  the  approbation  of  parliament, 
and  to  prevent  the  improper  application  of  the  territorial  revenues, 
he  should  move  for  its  re-commitment,  ^and  that  the  committee 
should  be  instructed  to  receive  clauses  for  the  said  purposes. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked  that,  pledged  as  he  was  to  oppose  the 
present  bill  in  all  its  stages,  he  trusted  the  necesdty  of  his 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  obvious 
without  a  comment ;  nor  could  it  appear  to  him  necessary  to 
say  a  single  syllable  by  way  of  apology  for  rising.  He  then 
entered  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill.  There  were 
two  points  in  which  it  should  be  principally  considered :  First, 
Whether  it  was  what  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
asserted  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  passing  it  —  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  government  of  India,  to  protect  the  territories  there^  and 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company? 
Secondly,  Whether  it  was  what^  it  was  now  asserted  to  be; 
and  if  so,  what  wovild  be  its  effect  ?  To  the  first  part  Mr.  Fox 
would  apply  but  a  short  observation ;  for  if  it  had  been  what 
the  minister  on  passing  it  thought  proper  to  call  it,  then  it 
would  have  been  inefficient,  nugatory,  and  useless;  for  he 
had  always  asserted,  and  did  now  assert,  that  it  was  impossi*^ 
-ble  to  preserve  entire  and  inviolate,  the  charter  of  die  East 
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Indift  company  and  to  save  our  territories  in  India  even* 
tually  from  rum.     This  was  his  opinion  when  he  introduced 
his  own  bill;  this  was  his  opinion  at  present;  and,  therefore^ 
he  should  be  a  consummate  hypocrite  were  he  to  avow  the 
contrary.     He  introduced  his  bill  with  this  avowal.     It  pro^ 
duced  alarm,  and  was  in  another  House  rejected.     Whi^ 
means  were  used  to  obtain  that  end  he  should  not  now  entef 
into  the  detail  of.     He  believed  the  best  panegyric  ever  pro* 
l^ounced  on  his  biU,  had  just  been  delivered  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  himself,  with  those  round  and  finished 
periods  of  fluent  diction,  and  that  happy  arrangement  for 
which  he  had  always  been  eminently  distinguished.     It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  (said  Mr.  Pox,)  that  I  have  heard  — 
for  I  must  have  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  feelings  indeed 
if  I  had  not  been  peculiarly  gratified  at  hearing  —  a  com- 
plete and  able  defence  of  almost  every  principle  of  my  own 
bill  from  the  mouth  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman :  at 
hearing  almost  the  whole  of  that  measure  maintained  and 
supported  with   an  irresistible  eloquence,  and  in  a  fiow  of 
language  peculiar  to  hitnself.     It  will  now  no  longer  be 
clamoured  through  the  countiy  that  I  am  the  violator  of 
chartered  rights,  or  the  usurper  of  the  powers  of  the  India 
company.     Had  the  right  honourable  member  acted  in  the 
same  open  and  fair  way  in  1783,  all  that  abuse  which  I  have 
sustained,  all  that  clamour  that  has  been  excited,  all  that 
popular  phrenzy  which  disgraced  the  kii^dom  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  never  would  have  be^i  provoked.     He 
would  then  have  said,  "  You  take  away  the  company's  char- 
ter; there  I  am  with  you;  the  flagrant  abuses  the  company 
have  made  of  it  could  not  have  been  put  an  end  to  unless 
you  did  so  !  You  suspend  ail  their  rights ;  there  again  I  am 
with  you;  the  suspension  is  necessary  fbr  iheir  salviition! 
You  assume  the  complete  management  and  control  of  all  the 
company's  affairs' civil  and  military,  and  the  dispodtion  and 
appKcaticm  of  all  their  revenues;  in  all  this  you  do  rights 
such  an  assumption  is  requisite  to  give  effect  to  your  system  ! 
But  you  put  these  powers  into  the  hand  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  parliament;  there  you  do  wrong, 
and  there  I  am  not  with  you.     I  contend  that  a  board  of 
contrc^,  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  the  pixiper  board  to  en« 
trust  ell  diese  powers  with."     Upon  that  single  point  ought 
to  hav&  rested  the  whole  dispute,  for  th$/t  is  the  only  essential 
difib-^ce  between  the  two  bilis. 

The  popularky  which  that  rij^t  honosrable  geirtiemaa  had 
detained  in  coAseqtience  of  his  conduct  towards  the  East  India 
company,  woald  surely  no  knoger  be  peculiarly  Ins  omm*  AU 
Glides  of  the  house  bad  atifl»t  ugrtded,  awl  k  was  pretty  gene- 
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raOy  understood  by  the  puUic,  that  an  India  bill  must  be  had, 
which  would  take  the  charter  jof  the  East  India  company  pot 
of  their  sole  axid  exclusive  dominion.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  woidd  now^  he  trusted,  desist  from  using  those 
sonorous  clamours  against  the  violation  of  the  sacred  uid 
chartered  r^hts  of  the  East  India  company;  those  calumnies 
and  that  abuse  of  men  whose  principles  were  too  violent  and 
daring  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  complicated 
and  deranged  state  of  our  extensive  Indian  territories ;  for  if 
he  should  still  continue  those  clamours  he  would  become  him^ 
self  the  prominent  character — the  leading  feature  of  his  own 
calumnv — the  very  hero  of  his  own  tragedy ;  for  he  had  not 
only  taken  away,  or  now  intended  to  take  away,  the  charter 
of  the  East-India  company,  but  had  done  it  with  violent  hands, 
and  had  given  it  to  persons  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  to 
retain  it. 

To  the  first  part  or  description  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's bill,  namely,  that  it  was  designed  to  save  India,  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  tne  charter  of  the  East  India  company,  suffi- 
cient had  been  said.  Agreeing,  therefore,  with  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  the  charter  should  be  by  some  means  taken 
away ;  agreeing  that  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  company  made 
that  violent  step  necessary ;  agreeing  that  the  state  of  India  re- 
quired the  immediate  interposition  of  parliament,  and  that  a 
suspension  was  necessary ;  that  the  management,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  afiairs  of  India,  should  not  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors;  that  the  revenuci^  and  commerce  should  be 
under  some  control;  agredng,  he  said,  in  all  this,  the  question 
would  naturally  turn  to  a  simple  fiict-^Into  what  hands  will 
you  entrust  the  a&irs  of  India?  This  led  Mr.  Fox  into  a 
view  of  his  o^vn  bilL  It  was  true  he  had  suspended  the  char- 
ter of  the  East  India  company ;  it  was  true  he  had  changed  the 
conduct  and  the  management  of  their  affiiirs,  and  taken  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  directors;  it  was  also  true  he  had 
avowed  this  publicly  at  the  time  of  his  bill  passing  that  House. 
Had  he  thot^t  proper  to  conceal  his  meaning,  and,  like  the 
chanodlor  of  the  exchequer,  have  pretended  by  any  equivo- 
cal clause  to  preserve  the  clmrter,  he  should  have  met  with 
no  opposition.  By  his  bill,  the  conduct  of  India  was  to  be 
entruiied  to  persons  innnediately  under  the  control  of  par* 
liament,  to  whom  they  were  declared  to  be  responsible;  and 
this,  if  it  added  to  the  power  of  any  part  of  the  I^iskture^ 
gave  it  where  the  use  of  it  was  least  to  be  dreaded.  lie  should 
not  detain  the  House  any  fitrther  on  the  merits  of  his  own  bill ; 
&r,  indeed,  it  had  been  well  explained  already,  and  its  princi- 
ples oonld  never  Appeal  to  better  advantage  than  when  com- 
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bared  with  the  declaratory  bill  which  the  miniftter  wished  to 
be  accepted  by  that  House. 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  present  ded»* 
ratory  system,  as  he  termed  it,  for  bill  it  coula  not  be*  It 
assumed  mqre  power  and  patronage  than,  he  hoped,  any  bill  in 
that  HoQse  would  ever  create ;  it  assumed  the  whole,  sole,  and 
exclusive  right  to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany; it  gave  this  entirely  to  the  crown,  for  it  gave  the 
'  sovereign  the  right  of  calling  on  a  private  company  of  mer- 
chants to  defray  the  expences  of  his  military  force ;  it  was  cal- 
culated to  ease  the  half-pay  list  at  the  expence  of  the  East 
India  company,  instead  of  the  general  expence  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  it  gave  power,  patronage,  and  all  its  concomitant 
advantages,  to  the  board  of  control,  without  annexing  to  it 
that  which  was  the  first  and  best  of  all  checks  asainst  despo- 
tism — responsibility.  It  had  been  said  that  Siere  was  no 
patronage  by  the  present  bill.  What,  no  patronage  by  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  disposal  of  eleven  million  a  year 'I 
Would  ministers  add  insolence  to  their  absurdity  ?  Would 
they  dismiss  decency  of  assertion,  and  expect  the  House  to 
forget  the  general  and  obvious  maxims  of  common  sense,  that 
power  and  patronage  were  inseparable;  that  patronage  and 
influence  were  inseparable :  and  that  influence  and  corruption 
were,  in  a  degree  much  to  be  lamented,  also  inseparable  ? 
Awav  lyith  such  gross,  such  stupid,  such  palpable  absurdity ! 

He  then  came^  be  said,  to  that  part  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  which  he  perceived  had  a  conciliating 
eBSsct  at  the  momejit  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  his  audi- 
tors. He  had  said,  ^^  Such  is  my  desire  that  this  measure 
should  be  fully  investigated,  and  that  all  points  should  be 
guarded  that  mav  seem  to  tend  to  increase  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  that  let  any  member  of  this  House  state  his  ob- 
jections to  the  present  bill,  as  to  the  tendency  to  patronage, 
let  him  produce  a  clause  by  way  of  check  against  the  influence 
he  fears ;  and  firom  whatever  quarter  of  the  Hous^  from  whom- 
soever it  comes,  that  man  who  produces  to  me  such  a  measure, 
in  whatever  language  he  may  convey  it,  whether  with  severity 
to  myself  personally,  or  mth  the  mildness  of  kind  and  tem- 
perate advice,  is  substantially  my  friend.'^  .These  words, 
taken  literally,  and  without  their  context,  which  had  been 
carefiilly  concealed,  would  appear  bewitching;  but  as  the 
mimster  had  chosen  to  hide  his  own  meaning  under  a  fair 
end  specious  promise,  which  in  fiict  meant  nothing,  Mr.  Fox 
said  he  would  take  off  the  veil,  and  shew  the  House  its  real 
meaning.  It  was  this :  <^  Give  me  the  absolute  uncontroUed 
power  of  India  in  my  bandsy  and  then  you  shall  have  m 
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JDanj  chefcks  as  you  please —  a  check  upon  absolute  power — 
a  check  upon  Uncontrolled  dominion/*  This  was  exactly  Uke 
the  T^ht  honourable  gentlenmn's  conduct  on  another  view  of 
the  presait  question,  namely,  when  he  first  claimed  the  whole 
revenue  of  die  East  India  company,  and  gave  them  the  sur- 
plus—-the  surplus  after  the  whole  was  taken  !  the  remainder 
a  blank !"  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  shodd  complain  if  he 
was  chaif^ed  with  stating  monstrous  cases;  for  nothing  was 
siq>p08ed  too  monstrous  agmnst  his  own  bill.  Indeed,  the 
.fiict  was  as  he  had  stated  it.  The  board  of  control  might 
Bipfiy  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  under  colour  of  paying  for 
the  protecticm  of  the  territories.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
the  board  of  control  had  not  the  right  of  nominating  officers. 
That  was  true;  but  had  they  not  the  disposal  of  the  revenue, 
and  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  could 
not,  in  a  mild,  insinuating  manner,  recommend  ? — and  was 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  recommendation  of  such  persons 
would  be  noticed  ?  We  knew  too  well  the  difficulty,  nay,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  any  nomination  whatever,  without 
a  connection  with,  and  the  countenance  of,  meh  in  power.  It 
had  been  always  so,  and  would  continue  for  ever  so :  the  very 
nature  of  all  government  admitted  of  no  other  mode  of  regu- 
lating its  concerns.  So  much  for  their  possessing  no  right  of 
nomination.  The  board  of  control  had  the  astonishing 
right  of  levying  war  in  India  without  the  consent  of  his 
majesty;  and,  therefore,  they  could  never  want  an  estcuse  for 
applying  the  whole  of  the  revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the 
territories.      They  had  the  whole  power  atid  authority  of 

foverning  India  upon  the  very  worst  of  all  terms,  as  applica- 
le  to  the  inteiKst  of  the  East  India  company — as  applicable, 
indeed,  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  They  had  the  power  with- 
out the  responsilnlity;  for  should  any  officer  who  held  the 
command  in  India  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  at 
once  the  whole  of  our  possessions  in  that  extensive  portion  of 
the  globe^  the  board  of  control  were  not  responsible;  for  they 
had  not  formally,  although  they  had  in  effect  the  nomination 
of  such  an  c^cer ;  in  short,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  name  a 
power  more  absolute,  and  of  a  tendency  more  destructive.  -^ 

He  next  took  a  view  of  the  commercial  point  which  the 
present  question  involved.  It  had  been  asserted  that  the 
jboard  of  control  did  not  interfere  with  the  commerpjal  inte- 
xieats  of  the  company.  .  If  he  had  been  truly  informed,  this  as- 
jsatiim  was  false  in  fact ;  for  he  had  been  told  that  no  com- 
mercial dispatch  could  be  sent  to  India  without  the  signature 
/  of  the  board  of  control.  He  desired  ministei;;s  to  correct  him 
/'  if  he  did  not  state  the  fact  truly.     He  paused  for  an  answer; 

but  no  ttnswer  being  given^  he  took  the  fact  to  be  as  he  stated" 
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it  —  and  said  that  there  was  an  end  then  to  the  boast^  li- 
berty of  the  commerce  of  the  EiEist  India  company.     He  came 
to  the  point  of  law  arising  on  the  present  case,  and  insisted 
that  a  declaratory  bill  comd  not  constitutionally  pass  to  siq>- 
ply  any  omission ;  for  it  would  be  declaring  on  that  which 
never  existed.     He  must  now  touch  upon  the  last  and  greatest 
charge  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  against  him,  in  the  warmth 
even  of  any  speech  delivered  in  that  House.     A  right  honour- 
aUe  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  had  by  his  India  bill  en- 
deavoured to  pluck  the  crown  from  off  the  head  of  the  sove- 
reign.    Such  language,  if  it  could  be  applicable  to  any  man 
or  set  of  men  in  this  kingdom,  was  more  descriptive  of  the 
ambition  of  others  on  a  different  side  of  the  House  than  of 
himself.     When  had  he  acted,  or  conducted  himself,  as  if  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  the  seeds  of  disloyalty  in  his  mind  ? 
When  had  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  just  prerogatives  (^ 
the  crown  ?   He  knew  too  well  their  value,  and  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  wander  out  of  his  own  disposition,  by  endeavouring 
lo  destroy  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  crown.     Ministers  were 
determined  to  give  him  sufficient  employment  in  watching 
their  daring  attempts  to  exercise  prerogatives  destructive  of 
the  interests  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  pec^le ;  and  in 
preventing,  if  possible,  thdr  creating  new  prerogatives.  There 
wer^  indeed,  some  prerogatives  which  deriv^  their  value 
from  being  rarely  used,  and  while  we  heard  pompous  and 
declamatory  speeches  in  defence  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  did  notlet  us  at  once  forget  the  privileges  and  the  rights 
of  the  Commons.     It  was  not  by  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
one,  that  we  were  to  preserve  the  other :  they  ought  to  go  on 
in  harmony  and  unison;  and  when  they  dashed  and  were  dis- 
cordant, then,  indeed,  should  we  be  in  real  danger.    Those 
who  had  poisoned  the  royal  ear,  by  insinuating  that  there  was 
but  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  loyal  to  their  sovereign, 
were  themselves,  in  fact,  enemies  to  the  constitution.    The 
minister,  he  said,  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  House; 
he  h^d  been  detected  in  a  fraud  upon  it ;  he  had  been  de- 
tected in  bringing  in  a  bill  under  false  pretences;  he  had 
been  detected  in  endeavourii^  to  pass,  hastUy,  a  bill,  to  de- 
clare what  never  existed ;  but,  when  he  found  the  House 
awake,  and  determined  to  stop  his  career,  he  then  assumed  ^ 
an  air  of  candour,  and  wished  gentlemen  to  bring  forward 
their  objections.     Much  better  would  it  be  for  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  at  once  to  confess  his  error,  withdraw  hk 
bill,  and  bring  in  a  new  one,  adequate  to  idl  the  purpoiea 
of  saving  India,  and  abo  the  commerdal,  interests  dP  the 
company. 
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The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  repcHrt  wifts  carried,  on  a  division, 
by  182  to  115;  and  on  the  i4.th  of  March  the  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 


Mr.  Fox'a  Motion  vor  the  Repeal  of  the  Saop  Tax*. 

March  13. 

PETITIONS  against  the  shop  tax  were  again  presented  early  in 
the  present  session,  by  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  several  other  towns  and  corporations ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  again 
requested  to  support  their  cause  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  to  make  his  promised  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take 
ttp  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  going  over  the  argi^ 
ments  formerly  urged  against  the  tax.  Of  those  arguments 
every  member  of  the  House  was  in  complete  possession,  and 
they  would  now  be  recollected  with  additional  weight,  as 
that  which  before  might  have  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
sort  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  had  now  been  confirmed  by 
experience.  The  miginal  argument  against  the  tax  was,  that 
it  was  not  a  general  tax  which  aifected  every  member  of  the 
community  equally,  but  a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  that  bore 
only  on  a  particular  body  of  men.  In  answer  to  this,  it  bad 
^  been  urged,  that  the  shopkeepers  would  be  able  to  levy  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  their  customers,  and  by 'that  means  shift 
the  burden  from  their  o^n  shoulders  to  those  of  the  consumer. 
Experience  had  proved  the  complete  fallacy  of  this  arffumoit, 
and  shewn  that  the  shopkeepers  alone  were  affected  by  it, 
without  a  possibility  of  levying  it  on  the  community  at  large. 
If  they  could  have  done  this,  how  were  they  to  eflect  it?  Im- 
deubtedly,  by  raising  the  prices  of  their  req>ective  oommodi- 
des  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  But,  had  th^ 
dme  this  ?  H«  defied  any  man  to  shew  that  there  was  the  lea^ 
4egvee  of  coincidence  between  the  tax  and  the  rise  in  tbe  price 
of  goods,  if,  tlien,  there  bad  beaino  rise  in  the  prioe  of 
goods,  the  tax  was  borne  by  die  shopkeeper  only,  and  not  by 
4ito  commmity  at  Uf;ge. 

And  yet,  in  tlusinstatioeb  although  he  was  ready  to  admit 
4hat,  in  all  cases,  the  opnuon  of  the  persons  to  be  taxed  was 
not  a  «iifficieiit  gromui  «f  oi^ection  to  a  tax,  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
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shopkeepers  themselves  was  a  strong  and  a  convincing  argu- 
ment against  the  tax.  Had  they  been  able  to  raise  the  price 
of  goods  to  the  full  amount  of  what  they  paid,  they  would  nol 
have  stopped  there.  They  would  have  added  something 
more;  and  having  thus  converted  into  a  means  of  profit  what 
they  at  first  exclaimed  against  as  a  burden,  their  complaints 
would  have  been  at  an  end :  they  would  have  acquiesced  in 
the  tax  as  a  thing  which  was  not  merely  a  burden,  but  an  in* 
stiiiment  in  their  hands  of  considerable  advantage*  Had  this 
been  the  case  ?  Had  their  complaints  against  the  tax  ceased  ? 
Were  they  not  now  as  loud  and  as  earneist  in  their  remon- 
strances against  it  as  they  had  been  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
being  proposed  ?  The  present  application,  the  petiticms  on.  the 
table,  and  the  motion  which  he  was  now  instructed  by  his  con- 
stituents, the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  to  make,  shewed 
that  they  were.  And,  would  any  person  maintain  such  an 
absurdity  as  that  they  desired  the  repeal  of  a  tax  &om  whidi 
they  derived  a  profit  P 

Such  were  the  general  grounds  on  which  the  impolicy  and 
oppressive  tendency  of  the  tax  had  been  formerly  argued* 
There  were  now  some  which  might  be  considered  as  new 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,,  there  was  a  petition  from  the 
commissioners  appointed'  to  collect  the  tax,  statine^  that  they 
found  from  experience  that  it  was  a  personal  rather  than  a 
general  tax,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  levy  it,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  act,  without  oppression  to  individuals^ 
The  case  of  the  bankers  was  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Had 
they  any  means  of  levying  the  tax  on  th^r  customers  ?  Or 
were  their  profits  greater  now  than  they  were  befinre?  Another 
reason  .was  its  total  inequality,  and  that  it  fell  heavier  cm  the 
lower  class  of  shopkeepers  than  on  the  more  opul^it,  and 
that  a  man  who  had  less  business  and  a  less  capital,  being  as* 
sessed  according  to  the  rent  of  his  shc^,  paid  more  than  a 
^nan  whose  capital  was  larger,  mid  his  trade  more  extensive. 
It  frequently  happened  that  a  person,  for  the  sake  of  a  shop 
lo  carry  on  his  business,  was  obliged  to  take  a  large  house, 
for  no  part  of  which  he  had  any  occasion  but  the  shop.  This 
person  was  assessed,  not  accorcMng  to  the  rent  of  the  shc^» 
which  was  nece|<«ary  to  his  business,  but  the  rent  of  the  house, 
which  was  not  necessary^  In  answer  to  this  objection  ^t  had 
been  said,  that  such  person  might  levy  part  of  the  tax  upoa 
his  lodgers.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  The  shc^  in  the 
first  instance  was  no  recommandation  to  lodgers,  but  the  con* 
trary;  and  if  he  attempted  to  raise  the  price  of  his  lodgings^ 
his  neighbour,  who  had  no  shop^  and  consequently  did  not 
pay  the  taac^  would  effisctuaUy  (Nrevent  him  by  a  competitioiu 
In  this  pc»nt  of  view  he  chidlenged  any  man  to  shew  tliat  ii 
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Was  not  partial  and  unequal,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  every  wise  and  judicious  tax,  it  did  not  fall  heaviest  on 
those  who  were  the  least  able  to  bear  iL 

"Mr*  Fox  said  he  was  in  possession  of  some  particular  in- 
stances which  he  would  state ;  and  in  what  he  was  going  to 
mention  he  desired  to  be  understood  as  not  meaning  to  say 
that  the  erievance  was  not  felt  in  as  great  a  degree  in  other 
places;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  unequal  and  oppressive  ten- 
dency of  the  tax  was  not  local.  In  the  city  of  Bath,  a  poul- 
terer paid  19s.;  in  the  same  street,  and  but  a  few  doors  dis- 
tant, another  poulterer,  whose  capital  was  not  near  so  lafge, 
nor  his  business  near  so  exten»ve,  paid  5L  4s.  If  this  man 
were  to  attempt  to  reimburse  himself  by  raising  the  price  on 
his  small  trade^  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  His  cus- 
tomers would  leave  him,  and' go  to  his  neirabour,  who,  with 
a  large  trade,  and  paying  a  tax  comparativdy  next  to  nothing, 
would  be  under  no  such  necessity  of  raising  his  prices.  In 
the  same  |city,  and  in  the  same  street,  one  silversmith  paid 
41.  another  81.  and  a  third  81.  $»»  The  reason  of  this  inequa^ 
lity  was,  that  the  tax  was  not,  what  it  professed  to  b^  a  shop 
tax,  but  a  tax  on  housesv 

Upon  the  whol^  as  the  discontents  on  account  of  the  tax 
had  not  decreased,  but  had  gradually  increased  ,as  the  opera- 
tion of  it  had  been  more  generally  felt,  and  as  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  description  of  men  would  persist  in  their 
complaints  against  a  measure  which  they  did  not  feel  to  be  a 
burden,  he  was  convinced  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  soma 
other  less  partial  and  less  oppressive  tax  substituted  in  its 
stead.  For  although  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  general 
rule  for  rqiealing  a  tax  that  there  were  complaints  against  it, 
yet,  in  mdi  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the  complamts  were 
evidently  well  founded,  as  experie;ice  had  shewn  them  to  be^ 
It  would  much  better  become  the  wisdom  and  the  Justice  of 
the  l^islature  to  listen  to  them,  than  to  disregard  them.  A 
report  had  lately  prevailed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  propose 
eiuer  a  repeal,  or  such  a  modification  of  the  tax  as  would 
obviate  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  it  Thia 
report  he  had  never  believed,  and  had  always  discountenanced, 
bteause,  if  it  bad  been  true,  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
either  when  he  gave  notice  of  his  motion  or  since  that  time, 
would  have  si^ified  such  his  intention.  If  that  had  been 
done,  he  would  have  delayed  his  motion  till  he  had  heard 
what  th^t  modification  was  to  be,  or  if  it  were  done  now,  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  it  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  sh(q>  tax. 
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On  a  division  the  numbers  were, 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»  .  o  I  Mr. Ald.Sawbridge  \  ^^      jrr^^  ^  |  TheSolicitorGen.l  ,  ^ , 
Y«^« JMnAlfNewnhaii  i  98— Noes  |Mr,Ro8e  j  '^'^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Conduct   op  the   Admiralty  relativb  to  the  Promo- 
tion OF  Admirals. 

Apfil  18. 

BY  an  order  of  council,  dated  in  the  year  1718,  and  addressed 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  they  are 
directed  to  proceed,  in  the  promotion  of  officers  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
mirak  in  Uie  navy,  according  to  the  seniority  of  such  officers  upon 
the  list  of  captains,  regard  only  had  to  their  being  duly  qualified 
for  the  rank  to  which  they  shoiud  b«  promoted.  By  a  subsequent 
order  of  i747>  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  are  authorized  to  super- 
annuate such  captains  of  lon^  and  meritorious  service  as  ahaU  be 
disabled  from  serving  as  admirals,  by  age  or  infirmit]^,  under  the 
title  of  admirals  upon  the  superannuated  list,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  list  of  yellow  admirals.  In  the  promotion  made  by 
the  board  of  admiralty  on  the  15th  of  September  1787,  in  which 
sixteen  captains  were  promoted  to  the  flag,  upwards  of  forty  cap- 
tains had  been  passed  over,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  tk6 
0Ser  made  them  of  being  put  upon  the  superannuated  list ;  but, 
conceiving  themselves  entitled,  from  their  past,  and  their  capacity 
for  ^ture  service,  to  the  rank  of  acting  admirals,  they  refused  the 
retreat  that  was  offered  them,  and  had  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  obtain  their  re-establishment  from  the  board  of  adrai- 
ralty.  This  partial  promotion  had  occasioned  a  great  and  general 
disgust,  and  especially  amongst  the  officers  of  the  navy,  who  were 
alarmed  to  find  that  the  expectations  of  reward  for  the  longest  and 
most  meritorious  service  were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  a 
proper  subject  for  parliamentary  animadversion.  Accordingly, 
on  the  18U1  of  April,  Mr.  Bastard  moved,  <*  That  it  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  adndiralty 
in  the  late  promotion  of  admirals."  As  this  motion  went  tor  a 
direct  charge  of  ministerial  misconduct  against  Viscount  Howe,  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  free  nom  the  objection  of  in- 
terfering improperly  in  the  functions  of  the  executive  government, 
it  was  necessary  to  meet  it  upon  the  distinct  merits  of  the  case. 
In  support  of  the  presumption  of  misconduct,  Mr.  Bastard  stated 
tike  cases  of  Captams  BaHour,  Thompson,  Uvedale,  Shirley,  Bray» 
and,  Laforey ;  and  several  others  were  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
th^e  debate.    In  order  to  obyiate  the  uofavourftbte  conclusion  which 
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these  cas^  seemed  strongly  to  support,  it  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Fitty  in  defence  of  the  admiralty,  that  none  of  the  circumstances 
alleged  amounted  to  more  than  a  negative  proof,  that  the  officers  in 
question  were  not  disqualified  for  the  rank  for  which  they  con* 
tended;  but  that,  where  a  selection  was  to  be  made  (and  that  a  se- 
lection was  expedient  would  appear,  not  only  from  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  nav}',  but  from  the  great  expence  and  sundry  in<^ 
conveniences  which  would  unavoidably  result  from  an  overloaded 
list  of  flag  officers,)  it  was  necessary  tiiat  a  discretionary  power  of 
naking  that  selection  should  be  lodged  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  admiralty.  He  admitted  that  they  were  responsible  to  par- 
liament for  the  use  of  that  discretion,  and  that  whenever  a  case  was 
made  out  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  .such  abuses  as 
deserved  censure  or  punishment,  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of 
the  House  to  proceed  to  inquire.  But  he  denied  that  such  a  case 
had  been  made  out.  It  had  not  been  alleged  that  there  was  any 
officer  of  incompetaot  merit  amcmgst  those  who  were  promoted^ 
on  which  a  charge  of  partiality  or  corruption  could  be  founded. 
it  had  not  been  assertea  that  the  first  lord  was  actuated  by  any 
mabce  or  othei^  sinkter  motive  towards  those  who  had  been  passed 
over,  \jqfon  whidi  he  could  be  charged  with  injustice  or  oppression. 
The  point  to  be  decided  by  the  House  was,  whether  they  could  in- 
fer, from  the  statement  of  cases  they  had  heard,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  noble  viscount,  upon  pro&ssional  merits,  was  not  to  be 
truted,  but  ought  to  be  corrected  by  theirs?  Such  a  case  might 
undoubted^  occur ;  but  he  warned  the  House  of  the  mischiefs  that 
would  inevitably  arise  from  opening  th^  doors,  without  the  most 
palpable  and  urgent  necessity,  to  the  discussion  of  professional 
qiialificali«i%  imd  the  atrangementdf  military  promotions. 

Mr.  Fox  said  be  perfisctly  concurred  with  the  right  honour- 
fdble  gentleman  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  argument.  No  one 
hddmore  sacred  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  with  regard  to 
the  difitribudon  of  military  honours  and  rewards,  than  he  did ; 
nor  was  any  one  more  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
by  no  means  a  ptapet  place  for  canvassing  military  promo- 
tkuM.  80  firmly  had  he  ever  beai  of  this  opinion,  that  had 
the  hoQQUjrable  gentleman  who  made  the  present  motion 
moved  an  addresa  to  the  crown,  he  could  not  have  voted  for 
it;  but  the  motion  being  a  motion  for  a  committee,  he  should 
vote  for  it;  because  it  was  the  constitutional  province^  and  the 
undoubted  duly  of  that  House,  to  watch  over  the  executive 
departments,  and,  where  they  had  cause  to  suspect  abuse,  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  with  a  view  either  to  censure  or  to  punish-^ 
ment  At  pres^oit,  a  striking  case  indeed  had  been  made  out, 
and  he  saw  very  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  that,  in  the  late 
|uromotion  to  the  fl^,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had  acted^ 
m  it  was  truly  said,  with  partiality  and  oppression;  but  to  ex- 
press it  in  tha  mildest  term  that  could  be  applied  to  it,  with 
caiiprice. 
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The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  distinguished  the  sort 
of  facts,  on  the  truth  of  which  the  jut  of  the  business  lay,  into 
two  questions :  the  distinction  was  just,  being  whether  Cap- 
tains Uvedale,  Thompson,  and  Balfour  ought  to  have  been 
promoted  to  flags,  and  whether  Captain  liaferey,  holding  a 
civil  employ,  could  have  been  so  promoted  ?  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  the  right  honourable  ^ntleman  had  taken  Captain 
Balfour  to  argue  upon,  because  his  merit  was  grounded  on  an 
action  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  he  had  put  the  question, 
whether  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in  his  state  of  health,  he  was  fit 
to  be  an  admiral  ?  Captain  Balfour  was  stated  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  be  an  officer  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  shew  that  braveiy  which,  he  possessed  in 
common  with  others.  Did  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
mean  to  stigmatize  other  officers  by  so  putting  the  case?  To 
Captain  Bfufour's  merit,  however,  with  that  felicity  of  expres- 
sion which  always,  in  an  eminent  d^^ree,  distinguished  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  he  had  done  ample  justice,  and 
spoke  of  an  action,  one  of  the  most  to  be  admired  and  the 
fullest  of  lustre  that  ever  distinguislied  any  officer,  in  terms  of 
due  respect,  and  with  a  just  energy  of  description. 

The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  argument  was  constitu- 
tional, manly,  just,  and  such  as,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  sut>- 
scribe  to  fiilly ;  bu^  in  the  progress  of  it,  aware  that  pursuing 
the  same  fair  line  of  reasoning  would  never  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  an  opposition  to  a  motion  so  undeniably 
proper,  die  right  honourable  genUeman  had  made  a  sudden 
tiim,  shifted  his  ground,  and  argued  in  a  manner  directly  tiie 
reverse  of  that  with  which  he  began.  If  the  bare  question  was 
put  thus,  Do  you  think  Captain  Balfour  fit  to  be  made  in 
admiral,  because  he  performed  so  glorious  an  exploit  in  the 
harbour  of  Louisburgh  ?  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  answer  directly  in  the  affirmative,  and  say  yes. 
But,  if  the  other  question  was  put,  and  he  was  asked,  whether 
every  captain  who  had  merely  negative  merit  as  an  officer 
ought  to  be  made  an  admiral,  he  should  answer  no,  with  as 
littie  hesitation  as  he  had  before  said  yes ;  because  die  latter 
position  was  as  clearly  false  as  the  first  was  true.  The  reason 
why  he  would  make  Captain  Balfour  an  admiral  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  description  given  of  him  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman ;  it  was,  because  he  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  have  given  a  successfiil  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
bravery,  and  his  extraordinary  skill  in  Louisburgh  harbour; 
and  the  reason  he  would  assign  to  the  other  captains  for  not 
making  them  admirals  was,  because  they  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  distinguish  themselves.  If  the  present  motion  were 
not  carried,  the  late  promotion  to  the  flag  would  operate  as  a 
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damper;  OH  the  semce^  and'  do  infiniite  imschief,  by  <;hedcing 
tbe  ardour  and  quenching  the  spirit  of  oar  officers.     It  would 
be  sayi3(^  in  direct  terms  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish then]^lyes,  that  they  would  do  it  to  little  or  no  purpose. 
It  would  be  like  addressing  them  thus :  ^^  Fight  your  ship 
bravely;  do  your  utmost  to  prove  your  courage;  sink,  burn, 
and  destroy;  shew  yoursdf  an  eKtraordinary  good  officer:  we 
will  comnnead  you;  you  shall  l^ve  the  thanks  of  the  king; 
you  shall  have  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Common^  and 
every  distinction;    but  when   the  hour   of  promotion    ar* 
rives  you  shall  lose  your  rank,  you  shall  have  no  flag,  you 
shall  s^ftnd  degraded  in   the  eyes  of  your  profession,   and 
you  ^all  find  thajt  your  fame  is  a  mere  bubble.    But,  if  you 
have  parliamentary  interest,  if  you  have  parliamentary  con- 
nection%,if  you  can  get  a  small  fleet  to  command,  you  may 
then  shew  yourself  a  good  c^cer  with  some  prospect  of  reap- 
ing honour  and  emcdumient  for  your  pains;  if  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  ComBiosis,  so  much  the  better,  your  success 
will  then  be  the  more  certain."   He  was  aware,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  it  did  not  always  fellow,  that  he  who  had  shewn  himself  a 
good  soldier  ^oidd  make  an  excellent  officer;  and  he  knew 
that  a  good  captain  migl^  not  always  make  a  gtiod  admiral 
and  cpn^ip^^der.     He  was  convinced  that  these  things  were 
possible  f  but  the  contrary  presumption  was  strong ;  and  it  wa6 
more  likely  that  he,  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
one  military  situation,  would  also  distiiiguish  himself  in  another.: 
The  office  of  an  admiral  might  be  considered  in  two  views; 
and  the  right  view  undoul^edly  was  to  prospective  service, 
and  an  eye  to  selection  was  most  proper  and  justifiable.     But' 
it  mig^t  be  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  honours  anA' 
rewards  retrospectively  and  for  past  services.     In   the  lat^ 
ter  view  the  late  promotion  could,  not  be  defended  a  mo- 
ment;" because,  so  considered,  it  was  most  scandalously  partial 
and  unjust.     He  mentioned  Sir  John  Lindsay  as  a  proof  that 
a  view  to  prospective  services  had  not  solely  governed  the 
measure ;  because,  though  Sir  John  Lindsay's  friends  must 
ardently,  wish  his  recovery,  they  could  not  hope  for  it  with  any 
great  degree  of  confidence.     He  paid.  Sir  John's  character 
encomiums,  and  said j  if  he  could  be  swayed  by  personal  feel- 
ings in  his  arguments,  he  should  not  have  mentioned  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  since  he  was  a  man  for  whom  he  entertained  a  very 
sincere  friendship,  and  was,  beside  captain  Laforey,  the  only 
naval^  officer  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  intimacy. 

The  right  hoQpur)able  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
«peech,  had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  one  case,  that,  in  his 
mind,  lay  heavy  on  the  first  lord  of  the  adnuralty;  and  this 
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was  the  case  of  Captaia  Bray.  The  honourable  genlleman 
who  made  the  motion  had  told  them  that  Captain  Bray  ap« 
plied  for  his  flag  ;  that  Lord  Howe  advised  him,  at  his  that 
of  life,  to  give  up  his  claim  to  rank;  that  he  instructed  him  in 
what  manner  to  apply  for  his  superannuation;  that  Captain 
Bray  abandoned  his  claim  to  rank  in  consequence,  and  s^ 
plied  for  his  superannuation,  wh@Q  he  was  told  that  it  could 
not  be  granted  him.  A  transaction  so  crudly  dehisiye  de- 
served inquiry  in  that  House.  He  wondered,  therefore,  after 
such  a  charge  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Ccmimons, 
that  the  friends  of  the  noble  viscount  should  feel  it  their  duty 
to  resist  an  inquiry,  which  could  alone  clear  hifi  character. 
They  must  have  felt  it  a  painful  duty  indeed,  and  the  noble 
viscount  must  &el  unhappy  when  he  should  know  that  such  a 
charge  had  be^i  brought  against  him,  and  that  the  means  of  . 
probing  it  were  deiiied.  He  wondered  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  felt  this  pointed  circumstance. 
.  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
ezchequer's  speedi,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  defoid 
Captain  Lafore/s  being  piosed  by,  while  Sir  Charles  ]Sfid« 
dletpn,  standing  precisely  in  similar  circumstances,  had  re* 
ceived  his  rank.  In  going  into  so  many  minute  details  of 
dates  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  and  labouring  at  trifling  dl»- 
tinctions,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  conscious 
that  he  had  by  no  means  been  ^le  to  satisfy  the  House  re* 
specting  a  transaction  so  glaringly  paitial  and  unjust.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  admitted  that  there  were 
three  distinctions,  upon  each  of  which  the  case  might  be  ar- 

Sied;  first,  that  Sir  Charles  Middleton  did  not  come  within 
e  rule,  and  that  Captain  Laforey  did ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  commissioner  of  Plymouth  yard,  with 
a  military  commission,  besides,  a  post  to  be  holden  not  as  a 
military  man  ?  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  the  cases  of  ^r  Richard 
Hughes  and  Lord  Hood,  who  had  both  been  commissioners; 
and  though  he  would  not,  he  said,  compare  the  men,  it  waa 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  rule,  as  it  was  called,  wfts  as 
applicable  to  their  case  as  to  that  of  Captain  Laforqr. 

He  reprobated  Mr.  Pitt's  argument  to  persuade  me  House 
that  they  were  not  competent  to  judge  upon  the  partiality  or 
impartiality  of  the  late  promotion :  if  it  meant  any  thing,  he  ob« 
served,  it  went  directly  to  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  cognizance  and  control  of  that  House^ 
In  like  manner,  they  might  be  told,  when  a  complaint  was 
urged  against  the  conduct  of  a  judge,  "  Do  not  inquire. 
What' do  you  know  of  law?  Leave  it  to  the  chief  justice^ 
and  the  courts  below.  They  alone  understand  the  subject.^ 
He  could,  not  help  remarking,  he  said,  that^  on  this  occasion^ 
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those  geoMemea  who  were  against  appeiatfiig  to  the  House  of 
Commons  were  its  members,  and  tnose  who  wished  it  weils 
the  military  men  themselves.  He  asked  whether,  by  so 
many  of  them  dividing  in  support  of  a  recent  motion,  they 
seemed  sorry  that  it  came  before  parliament,  and  whether 
they  had  thereby  manitested  a  wish  that  it  had  been  referred 
to  the  decision  oi  one  man  only,  who  would  have  opposed 
their  own  opinion?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said,  *<  Would  any  little  inconvenience  weigh  against  the  mis- 
chidfs  that  might  arise  from  the  discussion  of  such  matters  in 
parliament?'  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  felt  his  share  of 
concern  that  such  questions  should  ever  come  under  parlia- 
mentary agitation ;  but  was  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise 
<<  little?"  Was  the  casting  a  damper  on  the  whole  service 
of  the  navy;  was  the  shewing  that  merit,  however  successful^ 
however  bright,  however  illustrious,  however  glorious  in  a 
captain,  was  no  recommendation  to  the  flag,  a  *^  little"  in- 
convenience? He  conjured  the  House  not  to  set  a  precedent 
that  would  destroy  all  enterprise,  but  by  agreeing  to  the  mo^ 
tion  for  a  committee,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  navy,  and 
increase  ardour  by  reviving  hope  in  the  breasts  of  its  officers* 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were, 

Te&r*.  Tellers. 

V*  *  •    5  Sir  James  Erskine  1  ,  ^  ^         tta..^  f  Mn  Yorke  7  ,  .^ 
^*^*    1  Captain  Macbride   r34- ^^««  tMr.Steele  J '^^• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Abolition  ot  the  Slave  Taade. 

May  9. 

THE  trade  carried  on  by  this  country,  a^  other  European  na- 
tions, upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
negro  slaves,  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  West  India 
islands  and  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  does  not 
appear,  till  of  late  years,  to  have  been  considered  with  that  gene« 
ral  attention,  which  a  practice  so  abhorrent  in  its  nature  to  the, 
mild  principles  of  modem  policy  and  manners  might  have  been 
expected  to  excite.  This  may  probably  have  been  owin^,  partly 
to  the  distance  of  the  object  which  tended  both  to  conceal  the  suff 
ferings  and  to  lessen  the  sympathy  of  the  public  for  the  unfoirtu^ 
nate  sufferers ;  partly  to  the  connivance  or  politicians,  unwilibg 
to  examine  too  severely  into  the  necessity  of  t!ie  means,  by  whi(£> 
dustant  colonies  were  enabled  to  pour  luxury  and  wealth  into  the 
mother  countries.    The  first  pubuc  attempt  that  was  iioade  to  put 
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'^  stop^oithiir  (traffic^  was.  by  the  quakers  of  th^  southern  province 
^qf  America,  who,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  indepen- 
"dence,'  not  only  presented  for  this  purpose  a  strong  and  ;pathetic 
^aSdress  to  thfeii*  several  legislative  assemblies,  but  actually  pro- 
ceeded, as  is  said,  i»  many  instances  to  emancipate  the  slaves 4;hat 
"were  in  their  possession.  The  measures  taken  by  the  American 
legislatures,  in  conseqaence  of  this  application,  ar^  before  th^ 
^adilic.  In  Great  Britain  the  same  sect  appears  aJso  to  have  takeii 
the  lead,  and,  after  the  example  of  their  American  brethren,  pre* 
.sented  last  year  a  similar  petition  to  Uie  parliament  of  this  kiiig«> 
dom.  The  cause  soon  after  became  extremely  popular,  and  wa? 
taken  up  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  by  various  descriptions  of 
people.  A  society  was  formed,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  and  support- 
%jg  the  expence  of  an  application  to  parliament,  A  great  number 
^f  pamphlets  were  published  upon  the  subject ;  several  eminent 
divines  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit  and  in  printed  dncourse^ ; 
«nd  in  the  present  session  petitions  were  presented  frttm  tbe  turn 
i|niversities,  and  from  several  of  th^  most  considerable. to.wiis  an4 
corporations  in  th^  kingdom.  In  the  ni^ean  time,  his  i^jesty's  mi* 
nisters  thought  it  proper  to  institute  an  enquiry,  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council,  into  the  facts  ana  allegations  contained 
in  the  representations  of  both  parties  upon  the  subject ;  and  Mr. 
Wi!berforce,  to  whbm  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  assigned,  hav- 
ing been  prevented,  by  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  from  bringing 
it  before  the  House,  Mrl  Pitt  rose  in  his  place,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
and,  after  mentioning  this  circumstance,  moved,  <'  That  this  House 
will,  eaf ly  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  proceed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  slave  trade,  complained  of 
in  the  several  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House^ 
and  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  thereupon."  He  added,  that  pre- 
vious tg^hat  time,  the  enquiry  instituted  before  the  privy  council 
would  m  brought  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  make  it  fit  that 
the  result  of  it  shbuld  be  laid  before  the  House,  to  facilitate  their 
investigation,  asnd  to  enable  them,  to  proceed  to  a  d^ision,  founded 
equally  upon  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Fox  declaimed,  that  what  the  right  honourable  -gentle- 
man  had  said  laid  him  under  very  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. He  had  himself  considered  the  sulgect  very  minutely^ 
and  it  had  been  his  intention  to  hare  brought  something  for- 
ward in  that  House  respecting  it;  but  when  he  heard  that  an 
honourable  gentleman,  one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire, 
had  resolved  to  take  it  up,  he  was  unaffectedly  rejoiced,  not 
only  knowing  that  gentleman's  purity  of  principles  and  sincere 
love  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  because,  from  a  variety 
of  considerations  as  to  the  characters  and  situations  in  whicn 
different  men  stood  in  that  House,  there  waj^  something  that 
mftde  him  hoinestly  think  it  was  better  that  the  business  should 
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t)e  in  the  hands  of  the  honourable  gentleman  than'th  hi4 
And  that  it  was  much  more  likely  to  come  from  the  honouiv 
able  gentleman  with  more  weight,  more  authority,  and  more 
!probability  of  success  than  it  could  from  himself.  * 

Having  premised  this,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  so  many  pe- 
titions, and  those  signed  by  such  numbers  of  persons  of  the 
;most  respectable  character,  had  been  presented,  he  was  ex^ 
tremely  sorry  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  that  the  sub- 
ject of  them  should  be  taken  up  this  year.  He  certainly 
could  not  impute  it  as  a  matter  of  blame,  that  the  case  had 
not  been  otherwise,  and  lamented,  as  every  geiitleman  must 
do,  the  absence  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  under- 
taken to  bring  it  forward,  and  still  more  the  catkse  of  that  ab- 
sence«  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he  thought 
there  were  circumstances  that  might  happen  by  the  next  year, 
that  would  make  it  more  adviseable  and  advantageous  to  take 
it  up  then,  than  it  would  have  been  to  enter  upon  it  in  the 
present  session.  In  answer  to  this  he  must  declare,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  no  such  circumstance  could  happen. 
•  From  one  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speecK 
he  presumed  it  was  the  enquiry  into  the  subject  that  had  beetl 
instituted  by  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  that  was 
alluded  to,  as  the  source  to  which  that  House  was  to  look 
^p  for  some  necessary  information.      To    the  justice  and 

,  prefwiety  of  that  proposition  he  must  givesa  flat  denial;  be^ 
cause  there  could  be  no  information  laid  before  that  House,' 
through  the  medium  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  that 
could  not  much  more  advantageously  have  been  obtained  by 
that  House,  had  they  themselves  instituted  an  enquiry.  It 
was  their  duty  to  advise  the  king,  and  not  to  ask  his  advice. 
This  the  constitution  had  laid  down  as  one  of  its  most  essen- 
tial principles;  and  though,  in  the  present  instance,  he  saw 
no  cause  for  blame,  because  he  was  persuaded  his  majesty^ 
ministers  had  not  acted  with  any  ill  intention,  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  because  it  never 
could  be  departed  from  without  establishing  a  precedent  that 
might  lead  to  very  serious  abuse.      He  lamented  that  the 

»  privy  council,  who  had  received  no  petitions  from  the  people 
on  the  subject,  should  have  instituted  an  inquiry,'  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  table  of  which  had  been  loaded 
1?ith  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  not* 
have  in^ituted  any  inquiry  at  all.     He  hoped  those  petitions 

*  would  have  a  fair  discussion  in*thdt  House,  independent  of 
aiiy  information  that  could  be  given  the  House  by  his  ma- 
jiesty's  ministers.     He  could  not,  therefore,  help  lamenting. 
that  the  subject  had  not  been  brought  forward  earlier :  when 
he  said  this,  he  was  aware  that  the  honourable  member  whp 
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Chaeoes  against  Sib  Elijah  Imfbt. 

May  9« 

ON  the  28th  of  April,  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
ag^nst  Sir  EInah  Impey  being  gone  through,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  began  his  reply  to  the  answer  of  Sir  Elijah.  After  a  speech 
■  of  considerable  length  the  committee  was  adjourned  to  the  7  th  of 
May,  when  Sir  Gilbert  resumed  his  reply,  and  finished  it  on  the 
9th,  withmoTing,  "  That  the  commktee,  having  considei*ed  the  first 
article,  and  examined  evidence  thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  lliat  there 
is  ground  for  proceeding  againft  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  by  way  of  im- 
peachment of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanord  upon  the  matter  of 
the  first  article." 

The  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Richard  Sut- 
ton, who  was  supported  by  Mr.  D.  Pulteney,  the  solicitor  and 
attorney  general,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr- 
Fox,  Colonel  FuUarton,  and  Mr.  Burke.  When  the  solicitor  ge- 
neral had  concluded  his  speech,  ' 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
num  who  spoke  last,  bad  declared,  that  he  was  not  ntn  ac- 
quaintance of  the  parties.  He  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  little 
their  acquaintance  a^  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
Every  man  had  his  prejudices  and  his  predilections.  He 
came  into  the  House  sometimes  with  prepossessioms,  but  he 
always  endeavoured  to  give  them  as  lilile  power  as  possible, 
and  he  never,  he  trust^,  had  shewn  himself  dead  to  con* 
miction.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  accused  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  of  a  deliberate  murder.  He  thought  his  friend,  the 
honourable  bwronet,  had  argued  the  points  of  law  ably,  and 
sometimes  conclusively.  There  were  some  particulars,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  honourable  gentle- 
man over  th^  way.  He  thought  his  honourable  friend  was 
right  in  saying  that  Sir  Elijah  impey  was  guilty  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  charge,  because,  at  the  same  time  that  he  proved 
.that  Sir  Elijah  nad  acted  illegally,  he  proved  thaf  be  had 
acted  corruptly.  His  honouraUe  friend  had  stated  that  the 
«tatute  of  the  2d  of  George  11.  against  forgery,  which  applied 
likewise  against  perjury,  was  not  in  force  in  India.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  law,  except  only 
as  to  its  applicability  to  that  ecruntry^  If  any  laws  were  car- 
ried to  Calcutta,  they  were  those  of  England,  and  not  those  of 
Calcutta;  now,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  have  sent  flie  statute  of  Ae  2d  of  George  11.  to  India,  they 
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Would  have  sent  it  to  America  also.  'He  asked,  were  there 
no  bonds,  no  promissory-notes,  in  the  colonies  of  North 
America?  Certainly  there  were.  Gould  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
then,  with  the  act  before  him,  say  that  Great  Britain  sent 
that  act  to  India,  though  not  to  Scotland,  to  Canada,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Inmes  ?  And  if  commercial  concerns  had 
gone  on  in  India  for  hundreds,  nay,  as  an  honourable  ba- 
ronet, (Sir  Richard  Sutton,)  had  said,  for  thousands  of  years, 
without  the  necessity  of  having  the  crime  made  a  capital  of- 
fence, what  dccasion  was  there  to  enforce  the  2d  of  George  U.  - 
in  the  case'bf  Nundcomar  ?  Mr.  Fox  reasoned  upon  this  pointy 
and  asked  whether  any  man,  besides  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  would 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  putting  to  death 
a  miserable  individual,  under  the  doubtful  operation  of  that 
statute?  What  sort  of  argument  must  Sir  Elijah  Impey  have 
held  with  himself,  knowing  how  the  law  stooa  ?  Must  be  not 
have  said,  "If  I  had  been  in  England, — at  York,  or  at  Exeter, 
—I  could  not  have  committed  this  act  ?  There  the  king's  pre^ 
rogative  of  mercy  would  have  been  sacred ;  but  here  this  wretch 
is  in  my  power,  and  I  will  murder  him." 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  never  read  the  printed  account  of  the 
trial  without  a  conviction  that  the  accusation  contained  in  the 
charge,  balanced  with  the  evidence,  {Itoved  Sir  Elijah  guilty. 
Every  part  of  it  went  to  establish  that  fact.  What  interpre- 
tation was  to  be  put  upon  his  whole  conduct  during  the  trial? 
'In  particular,  let  the  committee  consider  the  chief  justice's 
ffrtrul  declaration  to  the  jury,  that  the  question  before  them 
was,  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  forgery,  or  his  ac- 
cusers guilty  of  a  crime  worse  than  murder?  What  was  Jikely 
to  be  the  effect  of  such  an  insinuation  ?  It  would  necessarily 
operate  upon  the  mildness  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
incline  them  of  course  to  prefer  the  most  lenient  option,  and 
think  it  was  better  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  forgery,  than 
by  his  acquittal  to  pronounce  his  accusers  guilty  of  a  worse 
crime  than  murder.  If  it  should  be  asked,  whether  he  . 
thought  it  likely  that  men  of  a  respectable  and  learned  pro- 
fession Would  disgrace  themselves  and  their  profession,  by 
standing  forward  to  defend  a  mepaber  of  their  own  body,  if 
they  thought  him  really  guilty,  he  would  say,  that  he  admired 
their  abilities,  and  venerated  their  learning;  but  no  abilities,  no 
learning,  should  protect  the  persoa  who  could  suppress  the 
conscious  evidence  of  his  own  heart,  and  withhold  what  might 
have  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  It  was,  to  his  con» 
viction,  extravagant  and  absurd  to  say  that  there  was  no 
malice  in  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  mind  throughout  the  trial.  As 
well  might  he  be  told  of  a  man's  firing  a  pistol  6t  another  iii 
the  street,  and  killing  him,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
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minority,  and  in  consequence  throoghonfe  Bengal;  tbat  Sk 
Elijah  Impey  was  confessedly  the  friend  €S  Mr.  HasUi^  and 
as  much  a  party  man  in  India,  as  he  (Mr.  Fox)  was  in  tUs 
country ;  that  the  letter  of  Sir  Elijah  to  Lonl  Rocbfc»rd, 
and  also  the  letter  written  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  which  an  hcxiourable  baronet  had  read,  proved 
this  circumstance^  that  Mr.  Elliot  was  sent  out  to  England 
to  carry  an  account  of  the  trial,  artfully  ^r^ared,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  of  this  country,  relative  to 
that  extraordinary  transaction ;  that  Sir  Elijah  had  refused  a 
reqiite  where  a  respite  ought  to  have  been  granted,  as  he 
had  heard  Sir  Robert  Chambers  declare  he  still  entertained 
his  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  indictment;  that  they  found 
him  (HI  the  trial  brow-bc^ting  Mr.  Farry  for  having  done  no 
more  than  his  duty  to  his  client,  and  acted  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  friend  to  humanity.  When  he  reflected  on  all  these 
fiicts,  could  he  say  that  he  did  not  see  that  Sir  Elijah  was 
all  along  intent  on  deliberate  murder?  Had  not  the  com- 
mittee b^ore  them  strong  proofs  of  this  point;  and  could 
they  doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  whole  having  arisen  from  cor^ 
rupt  intentions  ? 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  the  more  power  the  chief  justice 
yf»s  invested  with,  the  greater  was  the  d^ee  of  his  respon-. 
sibility.     He  adied  whether  under  the  same  circumstances, 
an  impartial  and  humane  man  would  not,  instead  of  shewing 
himsdf  the  agent  of  the  prosecution,  and  determined  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  effect,  have  favoured  the  prisoner,  and  stu- 
diously endeavoured  ta  find  a  ground  for  a  respite.     He  said, 
had  such  a  conduct  been  ill  founded, 'no  man  of  candour 
would  have  blamed  it.     He  asked  if  they  ever  heard  of  mi- 
nisters being  impeached  for  granting  of  pardons,  and  yet 
they  all  knew  that  many  pardons  had  been  granted  on  im- 
proper grounds?  And  would  any  person  say  that  non-respit- 
ing, where  mercy  ought  to  have  been  shewn,  was  not  as  feir 
a  ground  of  impeacnment  as  any  other  abuse  of  power? 
He  said,  he  would  put  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  the  case  of  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  revising  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  and 
when  it  was  recollected  that  the  judge  was  no  other  than 
himself,  would  it  not  be  agreed  that  he  was  bound  to  exert 
a  double  and  a  treble  share  of  caution  and  candour  ?  If  he 
revised  the  opinion  of  another,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  could 
freely  exercise  his  judgment,  but  if  he  revised  his  own  opi- 
nion, he  was  bound  to  distrust  it,  because  he  was  naturally 
partial  to  himself. 

Mr.  Fox  next  considered  the  little  efiect  of  the  execution  of 
Kundcomar,  in  order  to^  prove  the  &llacy  of  the  argument 
that  it  was  necessary,  as  an  example,  to  deter  the  natives 
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Jfrom  foirgery."  ,He  declared  that  forgery  had  siace  been  re-, 
.peatedly  committed  by  ihem  from  that  time  to  dbis;  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  perpetration -of  it  would  so  con- 
tinue. The  true  eflfect  of  Nundcomar'g  execution  was  its 
dbVious  purpose ;  it  was  no  less .  than  -a  plain,  unequivocaf 
declaration  that  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  making  charges  against  him,  and  in  that  respect  it  had 
fully  succeeded. 

After  putting  this  very  forcibTy,  and  reprobating  it  as  a 
most  diabolical  motive  for  so  foul  a  conduct,  Mr.  Fox  said 
he  recollected  one  objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
the  charge ;  which  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  alleged 
had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  were  not  complained 
of  before.     If  it  was  any  argument  against  a  prosecution  of 
a  great  criminal,  that  from  a  ^^riety  o{  obvious  causes  his 
crimes  h^d  passed  long  unnoticed,  the  most  atrocious  oiFen* 
ders  might  persevere  in  guilt  with  impunity,  because  such  an 
argument  would  go  not  only  to  clear  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  but 
every  delinquent  under  similar  circumstances.     The  honoui*- 
able  and  learned  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  said  that  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  enjoyed  a  good  character  when  he  went  out  to 
India :  it  was  true,  he  had  that  sort  of  fair  character  which 
every  other  man  possessed  who  had  not  stood  in  a  situation 
that  would  bring  his  character  to  be  tried ;  but  even  had  his 
character  been  ever  so  excellent,  a  good  dbaracter  could  not 
stand  in  contradiction  to  facts.     He  cautioned  the  committee 
as  to  their  vote  on  the  question,  and  appealed  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  would  read  this  lesson  to  the  people  of  India,  — 
that  every  accusation  urged  against  the  chief  governor  v^as  to 
be  punished  with  death?     Mr.  Fox  concluded  a. most  ani- 
mated spi^ech,  with  declaring  that  if  he  was  to  pronounce 
uppn  hi^  honour,  he  would  say  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was* 
guilty  y6f  a  deliberate  murder;  and  if  he  was.  to  depose  it 
on  hi£^:oath  as  a  jurymai),  he  would  say  the  same*     He  la- 
mented that  the  powers  of  the  House  werer  so  contracted^ 
that  the  committee  could  go  no  farther  than  to  vote  that 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, because  imprisonment  for  life  and  half  his  for- 
tune could,  in  his  mind,  be  no  adequate  compensation  for 
his  guilt.     He  was  not,  it  was  well  known,  ^  man  of  san« 
guinary  fbeUngs;  but  he  should  not  be  sorry  if  murder,  in 
that  case,  were  to  meet  with  the  punishment,  which  murder 
deserved. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  73  to  18.  On  the 
27th  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  the  committee  to  sit  again^ 
upon  the  usual  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
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tke  same  irfts  opposed  by  the  attorney  general,  on  the  groand  that 
llie  next  article,  relative  to  the  Patna  cause,  wait  at  that  time  de- 
pending, and  likely  to  come  speedily  to  a  hearing  before  the  privy 
council*  After  a  short  conversation  the  motion  was  negatived ; 
and  the  farther  consideration  of  the  charges  was  deferred  till  that 
day  three  months. 


King's  Illness  —  Regenct. 

December  lo. 

IN  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  all  ranks  were  alarmed  by  a  report 
that  his  majesty  was  seriously  indisposed.    On  the  24th  of  Oc* 
tober,  resolved,  notwithstanding  illness,  to  perform  the  fuhctions  of 
his  royal  office,  he  held  a.l^vee;  and  though  it  was  obvious  to 
every  one  present  that  his  majesty's  health  was  very  materially 
affected,  yet  no  symptoms  indicated  any  definite  species  of  malady. 
On  the  king's  return  to  Windsor  his  disorder  assumed  a  veij 
alarming  appearance.    It  was  found  that  it  had  formed  itself  into 
a  brain  fever,  attended  with  a  delirium,  so  often  resulting  from  that 
dreadful  disorder.    The  mental  derangement  having  continued  to 
the  beginning  of  November,  without  any  intermission,  at  length 
became  pubuc;  and  the  intelligence  dmused  general  grief  and 
consternation.     The  Prince  of  Wales  repaired  immecuately  to 
Windsor,  where  he  was  met  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  they,  in 
concert  with  the  queen,  took  such  measures  relative  to  the  do« 
mestic  affairs  of  the  king,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  those,  who  by  their  rank  and  situation  in  the 
state  were  required  to  take  a  part  in  so  new  and  unexpected  aA 
exigence,  assembled  in  the  capital;  and  an  express  was  dispatched 
to  Mr.  Fox,  at  this  time  in  Italy,  to  hasten  his  return.    The  parlia* 
ment  had  bean  prorogued  to  the  26th  of  Novenkber;  and  as  the 
intended  commission  for  a  farther  prorogation  had  not  been  issued 
1^  the  kioM^,  its -meeting  took  place  upon  that  da^,  as  a  matter  of 
course,    "nie  peers  and  the  commons  remained  in  their  separate 
chambers ;  and  the  chancellor  in  the  upper,  and  Mr.  Pitt  m  the 
lower  House,  having  signified  the  cause  of  their  assembling  without 
the  usual  notice  and  summons,  and  stated  the  impropriety  of  their 
proceeding  under  such  circumstances  to  the  discussion  bf  any 
public  businesi  whatever,    both  Houses  resolved  unanimously  to 
iftdjoum  for  fifteen  days.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Pitt  took  occasioil 
to  observe,  tlMlt  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary,  in  casd 
his  majesty's  illness  should  unhappily  continue  longer  than  the  pe« 
nod  of  their  adjournment,  that  the  House  should  take  into  imme- 
dis^e  consideration  the  means  of  supplying,  so  far  as  they  wero 
competent,  the  want  of  the  royal  presence,  it  was  incumbent  upoa 
them  to  insure  a  ftiU  attendance,  in  order  to  give  every  possible 
weight  and  solemnity  to  their  proceedings.   *For  this  purpose  it 
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was  ordered,  that  the  House  be  called' over  on  Thursday  the  4th 
of  December  next,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  send  letters  requiring 
^  the  attendance  of  every  member.    Orders  to  the  same  dFect  were 
made  by  the  Lords. 

In  order  to  lay  some  ground  for  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament,  a  council  was  held  at  Whitehall  on  the  day 
preceding  their  meeting,  to  which  all  the  privy  counsellors  were 
summoned.  Of  fifty-four  who  attended,  twenty-four  were  of  the 
party  of  opposition.  The  physicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty 
during  his  illness  were  called  be^re  them  and  sworn ;  after  which 
three  questions,  which  had  been  previously  debated  and  cartjed  in 
the  council,  were  put  to  them  severally.  The  first  was,  "  WBether 
his  majesty's  indisposition  rendered  him  incapable  of  m^^ng  his 
jiarliament,  and  of  attending  to  any  sort  of  public  business  ?  To  this 
they  answered,  "  That  certainly  he  was  incapable."  The  second 
was,  *^  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  duration  of  his  majesty's  ma- 
lady, and  of  the  probability  of  a  cure  ?"  To  this  they  answered^. 
**  That  there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  recovery,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  limit  the  time."  The  third  question  was^  **  Da 
you  give  this  opinion  from  the  particular  symptoms  of  his  majesty's 
disorder,  or  from  your  experience  in  complaints  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ?"  To  this  their  general  answer  was,  ^^  That  it  was  from  ex-* 
perience,  and  having  observed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  wert^ 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease  had  recovered." 

On  the  ^th,  the  two  Houses  being  assembled,  the  president  of  the 
council  intormed  the  peers  that  the  king,  by  the  continuance  of 
his  indisposition,  was  rendered  incapable  of  meeting  his  ^>arlia- 
ment,  and  that  all  the  other  functions  of  government  were  thereby 
suspended.  He  then  declisired  it  to  be  his  opinioAy  that  in  this 
dismembered  state'  of  the  legislature,  the  ri^ht  devolved  on  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  such  provision  for  supplying  the 
defect  as  should  be  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  that 
it  was  necessary,  before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  so  delicate  a 
business,  that  die  deficiency  should  be  fuUy  ascertained :  with  this 
view  he  moved,  that  the  minute  of  the  privy  council  should  be 
read ;  which  being  done,  the  following  Monday  was  appointed  for 
taking  it  into  consideration.  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  being 
made  by  Mr.Pitt  in  the  House  of  ConnnonSy  Mr.  Viner  expressed 
his  doubt  whether,  in  a  matter  oi  such  moment^  and  which  would 
be  attended  with  such  important  consequences,  the  House  coqld 
proceed  upon  a  report  from  the  privy  council  without  a  farther  ex- 
amination of  the  physicians,  either  at  their  bar  or  by  a  committee 
of  their  own.  Mr.  ritt  urged,  in  reply,  the  delicacy  of  the  subject 
to  be  discussed ;  and  remarked  farther,  that  the  examination  before 
the  coimcil  was  taken  upon  oath,  which  the  House  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  administer.  Mr.  Fox  concurred  in  opinion  with  Mr,, 
Viner ;  he  felt  die  propriety  of  actine  with  all  possible  delicacy ; 
but  if  delicacy  and  theur  duty  shoula  happen  to  clashy  the  latter 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  former.  A  doubt  was  also  stated 
by  the  Speaker,  whether,  in  the  present  defective  state  of  parlia- 
ment, he  was  competent  to  issue  writs  for  new  elections.  This 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative^  and  the  House  immediately 
rose. 
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,  On  Monday  lite  Sth,  Mr^PiM;,  jNther  ^envincedr  upon&rtber 
Gonsideratioaitf  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Viner's  sugge^tioia,  or  expect-^ 
ing  that  the  probability  of  \m  majesty's  recovery  would  become 
more  apparent  upon  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  case>  came  forward  to 
propose  that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  all  the  physicians  who  had  attended  the  king 
during  his  illness.  A  like  committee  was  appointed  the  same  day 
in  the.  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  members  m  both  were  chosen 
nearly  in  equal  numbers  from  each  side  of  the  House.  The  report 
of  the  committee  being  brought  up  on  the  loth,  and  ordered  to  be 
print^,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  ^<  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa« 
mine  |the  Journals  of  the  House^  and  report  precedents  of  such 
prpce€a|L^^s  as  may  have  be^n  had  in  cases  of  the  personal  ex*- 
^roise  of*^e  royal  authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by 
in&ocy,  sickness,  infirmity,,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  provide, 
for  the  same."    The  motion  being  made, 

Mr.  FoK  having  premised  that  he  was  happy  to  feel  a  coin- 
cidence of  sentiments  with  those  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  gen* 
tieman  in  most  parts  of  his  speech,  added,  that  undoubtedly 
it  was  their  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  provide 
sotne  measure  for  the  exigency  of  the  present  moment,  but 
that  exigency  was  so  pressing  in  point  of  time,  that  he  for 
one  m)uld  willingly  digpense  with  the  motion  then  made. 
If  the  motion  were  carried,,  it  must  be  considered  that  it 
was  loss  of  time.  What  were  they  going  to  search  for  ?  Not 
precedents  upon  their  journaLs,  not  parliamentary  precedentSp. 
but  precedents  in  the  history  of  England.  He  would  be  bold 
to  say,  nay^  they  all  knew,  that  the  doing  so  would  prove  a 
loss  of  time,  for  there  existed  no  precedent  whatever  that 
could  bear  upon  the  present  case.  The  circumstance  to  be 
provided  for*  did  not  depend  upon  their  deliberations  as  a 
house  of  parliament;  it  rested  elsewhere.  There  was  then  a 
person  in  the  kingdom  different  from  any  other  person  that 
any  existing  precedents  could  refer  to  —  au  heir  apparent  of 
full  age  and  capacity  to  exercise  the  royal  power.  It  behoved 
them,  therefore,  to  waste  not  a  moment  unnecessarily,  but  to 
proceed  with  all  becoming  speed  and  all  becoming  diligence 
to  restore  the  sovereign  powar  and  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority. 

When  the  unfortunate  situation  of  his  majesty  was  first 
made  known  to  that  House,  by  a  presentation  of  the  minute 
of  the  privy  council,  some  gentlemen  had  expressed  a  doubt 
Wiether  the  House  could  make  such  a  paper  a  ground  of  par- 
liamentary pi^oeedings.  Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had  gone  farther,  soad  dec)ared  he  thought  the  report 
of  the  priv}^  council  was  not  an  authentic  document,  nor  such 
as  that  House  could  make  the  ground  of  its  proceedings* 
That  defect  had  now  been  remedi^^  apid  the  House  was,  in 
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consequence  of  the  r^ular  examination^  which  his  majesty's 
physicians  had  undergone  before  a  committee  of  their  own,  in 
possession  of  the  true  state  of  the  king's  health*  That  b^. 
ing  known  to  the  House,  and  through  them  to  the  nation  at 
large,  he  contended  that  it  was  then,  and  then  only,  the  pr&« 
ctse  point  of  time  for  the  House  to  decide,  and  that  not  9 
single  moment  ought  to  be  lost.  In  his  firm  opinion,  his 
royal  hi^ness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as  express 
aright  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  exercise  the 
power  of  sovereignty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  illness 
and  incapacity  with  which  it  had  plea3ed  God  to  afflict  his 
^j^^9  ^  in  the  case  of  his  majesty's  having  undergone  a 
natural  and  perfect  demise :  and,  as  to  this  nght,  which  be 
conceived  the  Prince  *  of  Wales  had,  he  was  not  himsdtf* 
to  judge  when  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  it;  but  the  two 
Houses  of  parUaraent,  as  the  organs  of  the  nation,  were  alone 
qualified  to  pronounce  when  the  prince  ought  to  take  po»« 
session  of,  and  exercise,  this  right  He  thought  it  candid,  en«* 
tertaining  this  opinion,  to  come  forward  fairly,  and  avow  it 
at  that  instant;  and,  dierefore,  under  such  an  idea,  he  con^ 
ceived  that  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ought  to  intervene  be^ 
tween  the  Prince  of  Wales's  assuming  the  sovereignty,  and 
.  the  present  moment. 

He  justified  the  prince's  not  making  this  his  indubitable 
claim  himself,  by  imputing  his  desire  of  waving  the  open  ad-- 
vancement  of  it,  to  his  having  been  bred  in  those  principles 
which  had  placed  his  illustrious  house  on  the  throne,  and  to  his 
known  reverence  and  regard  for  those  principles,  as  the  true 
fimdamentals  of  our  glcnious  constitution,  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  his  &mily  had  flourished  with  so  miich  prosperity  and 
happiness^  as  soveireigns  of  the  British  empire.  Hence  it  wasy 
that  his  royal  highness-  diose  rather  to  wait  the  decision 'of 
parliament,  with  a  patient  and  due  deference  to  the  constitu:'* 
tion,  than  to  urge  a  claim,  which,  he  trusted,  a  majority  of  tjuit 
House,  and  of  the  people  at  large^  admitted ;  aiul  which,  ]m 
was  persuaded,  could  not  be  reasonably  disputed,  Buty 
ought  he  to  wait  unnec^essurily  ?,  Ought  his  royal  hi^ness  to 
wait  while  ^r^^dents  wefe  searched  for^  when '  it  was  known 
that  none  tha,t  bore  upon  tKe  case  which  so  nearly  concerned 
him,  existed  ?  Tate  it  for  granted,  the  House  agreed  to  thet 
motion,  and  proceeded  by  their  committee  to^  search  for  pre- 
cedents.  What  precedents  did  the  wording  of  |he  motion 
point  to  ?  It  spok^  in  general  and  indf  finite  language,  Pq^ 
^ibly  it  might  juean.  parliamentary  precedents,  re^rring  ta> 
such  contingencies  asAe^  present.  If  that  were^its  me«iiQ|^ 
die  words  *^  parliamentary  precedent^,"  m^  tp  hair*  betil 
e)tjpres$ed  in  it,  "  • 
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Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  be  should  not  oppose  the  mo&m^ 
but  he  thought  it  hu  duty  to  say,  that  it  was  ineuaibeiit  on  Am 
House  to  lose  no  tune  in  restoring  the  third  estate.  His  t^yti- 
highness,  he  was  convinced,  must  ^cercise  the  royal  pretogai* 
tiv«  during,  and  only  during,  his  majesty's  illness,  with  re» 
gard  to  the  examination  c^  the  physicians,  he  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  with  commentinff  on  the  particular 
answers  and  opinions  of  each.  However  the  physicians  might 
bvre  delivered  c^iinions,  that  might,  in  the  minds  of  some  men, 
impress  one  idea,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  a  very  difimnt 
4dw,  three  points  were,  he  thought,  undeniable  inferences  from 
the  whole  of  their  examinations,  in  whidi  he  had  assktcd 
«bove  stairs.  These  three  points  formed  the  result,  and  must 
bc^  the  stdbetraOum  on  which  that  House  would  necessarily  raise 
the  superstructure^  whatever  it  might  .be^  that  they  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  erect  He  took  the  three  points  to  be 
these:  i.  That  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  meeting  his, 
parliament,  or  of  attending  to  business.  2.  That  there  was 
a  great  prospect  and  a  strong  probability  of  his  recovery/ 
3*  J^t  that  with  respect  to  the  point  of  time  when  than  r&- 
ooivery  would  take  place,  ihey  were  left  in  absolute  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
esttpiressing  his  hopes  that  the  House  would  agree  with  him, 
that  these  three  points  formed  the  true,  fiur,  uncoloured  tiesuft 
of  the  examination  of  his  majesty's  physicians.  He  recapitn^ 
lated  the  general  heads  of  Ins  q)eech;  and,^  after  repeating  hia 
WiOlhiffnesB  to  accede  to  eveiy  prqxisition  that  was  consistent 
iriA  we  doe  solemnity  of  thenr  proceeding  upon  so  serious*  air 
dooasion,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  unpute  any  desire  to 
Giettte  delay  or  unnecessarily  avoid  dispatch  to  the  rig^t 
honourable  gentlaman  who  spoke-  last^  added,  that  he  certaiidfr* 
wDtild  not  resist  the  motion,  altliou^  he  had  thovjriit  it  ii^*' 
cuMbeBtoft  Ina  to  give  his  opinion  aa  die  sub^  freely  and 
vedljr. 


M^.  Phi  rose  with  seme  htai;,  te  tw^vtH  the  dactrimsA* 
vane^d  by  Mi^  Fox.  He  dedaM  it  ta  be  little  less  Aan  treason 
against  the  constitution.;  and  pledged  himself  to  maiataia,.  on  tha^ 
contrary^  thatthje  heir  apparent  Im  ao  more  ririit,  indie  caseal- 
leged^  to  tbe  exercise  of  tne  executive  power,  than  any  oth^r  sub- 
ject in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  lejaiislature,  inbehalf  of  the  people,  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  supplying  the  temporary  defici^cy  as  they  might  thiid; 
most  proper,  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  interests,  of  the  sovereigti', 
and  t£e  safety  and  th^  welfare  of  die  naticn.  He  added,  tka»  frottt 
Oe  mode  in  irfaiahtbe  right  henenrablegefttleMaa:  had  treated  this 
subjeat,  a  new  question  pveie&ted  kselfa  and  that  af  m«obijr«alta 
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magnitude  than  the  question  originally  before  them;  it  wes  a- 
question  of  their  ovm  rights ;  it  was  become  a  doubt,  whether  the 
H^QM  bad  on  this  important  occasion  any  deliberative  power  at* 
alL    The  motion  he  had  made  could  therefore  no  longer  be  called 
iuigatory>  but  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  learn 
and  ascertain  their  own  rights. 

Mr.  Fox  b^^ed  the  House  would  permit  him  to  rise  again 
to  explain.  T^  right  honourable  gentleman  had,  though  he 
believed  unintentionajly,  misrepresented  what  he  had  said;  at 
least,  an  expression  which  the  right  honourable  gentlemau 
had  used,  mighty  if  not  explained,  have  the  effect  of  a  misre* 
presentation,  on  account  of  its  equivocal  meaning.  The  right, 
honourable  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  something  like 
treason  to  the  constitution,  for  having  asserted  that  the  Prince 
of  Wale&  had  a  right,  from  law,  to  the  government,  which  the 
two  Houses  could  not  take  away  from  hini:  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  however,  in  stating  the  position,  instead  of  tlie 
^ords  "  the  two  Houses,''  substituted  the  equivocal  word 
•*  parliament  :*'  it  was  this  word  which  required  explanation. 
If  by  parliament  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  King,  Lo^df, 
and  Cpmoicnis,  he  would  agree  with  him  that  such  a  position 
would  be  treasonable;  for  np  doubt  the  parliament,  in  that" 
sense,  could  alter  or  limit  the  succession,  or  place  such  restnqr 
tions  as  it  pleased  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power* 
But  if  by  parliament  he  meant  the  two  Houses  without  th^ 
king,  then  be  would  be  bold  to  say  such  a  parliaiQeht, 
if  such  could  be  entitled  to  that  name,  could  not  l^Ily 
deprive  the. Prince  of  Wales  of  the  r^ency  during  th« 
incapacity  of  his  father,  and  during  that  period  only^  or  place 
any  restrictions  upon  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovejreign 
power  in  the  name  of  his  father.  So  far  would  it  be  from 
being  treason  in  him  to  assert,  ^^  that  the  two  Houses  could 
alter  the  succession,  or  restrain  the  exercise  of  th^  sovereign 
power,"  that  if  he  should  be  daring  enough  to  support  such  a 
propc^tioQ,  the  king's  attorney-general  would  prosecute  him 
for  uttering  .such  a  doctrine,  and  would  shew  that  he  was  open 
to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire  for  maintaining  it 

Every  one  knew,  he  said,  that  he  was  no  advocate  fbr  the 
antiquated  and  exploded  doctiine  of  indefeasible  hereditaiy 
right;  but  it  had  been  declared  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  not  elective.  Now,  if  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  . 
the  discussion  and  anarchy  of  an  elective  government,  the 
crb^n  w^  by  law  declared  to  be  hereditary,  why  should  it 
not  hq  ii^ferri^  i^onSi  analogy,  td^  the  exercise  of  the  sbvere^q. 
p^wec  was  also  hereditary.  Such,  an  inferenQe  was  nectary 
to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  dfeclanng  tlilb 
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hereditai^  descent  of  the  cro^n;  and  consequently  the  claim 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  right  of  assuming  the  govern- 
ment during  his  father's  illness  ought  to  be  admit^«  Indeed, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  any  one  bold  enough  to  dispute  iu 
Some  time  ago,  the  Speaker  had,  from  the  chair,  expressed  his 
doubts,  whewer  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  House  had 
legally  the  power  of  ordering  writs,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
reudering  its  own  representation  complete;  and  yet  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  contend,  that  it  had  a  right  to 
exercise  the  highest  power,  that  of  vesting,  though  for  a  time, 
sovereign  authority  in  the  person  of  a  regent.  In  truth,  it 
was  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  HoU^e  to  which  he  was  th^n  speaking,  was 
really  a  House  of  parliament.  Those  meetings  from  which 
the  country  had  derived  the  blessings  of  a  fi*ee  constitution^ 
as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  knew  too  well  what  they  w^ere,  to 
call  themselves  a  parliament ;  they  called  themselves  by  their 
true  name,  a  convention,  for  they  were  no  more,  until  a  third 
estate  was  created.  And  perhaps  the  two  Houses  at  present 
inigbt  be  more  truly  styled  a  convention  than  a  parliament, 
until  the  third  estate  was  restored,  by  the  recognition  of  the 
heir  apparent's  right,  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
even  an  appointment  of  a  regency  under  their  authwity. 

He  had  said  before,  that  the  prince's  right  to  the  regency 
was  indisputable:  he  would  now  go  farther,  and  assert  that 
it  so  belonged  of  right,  during  what  he  would  call  the  civil 
death  of  the  king,  that  it  could  not  be  more  completely  or  ie* 
gaily  his,  by  the  ordinanr  and  natural  demise  of  the  crown. 
The  prince,  therefore,  who  maintained  that  right,  and  yet 
jforebore  to  assume  it,  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  country.' 
He  was  actuated  by  a  respectful  regard  to  the  principles  that 
had  placed  his  illustrious  family  upon  the  throne;  he  waited 
to  be  informed  of  the  sense  of  the  people,  before  he  would  as» 
sume  what  no  inan  had  a  ri^ht  to  take  from  him,  what  the  law 
>and  the  constitution  had  given  him  a  right  to  take,  without 
waiting  for  a  declaration  of  either  House  of  parliament.  It 
was  not  decent,  therefore,  to  trifle  with  a  prince,  whose  con- 
duct was  marked  with  such  meritorious  forbearance,  by  insti- 
tuting an  enquiry  into  precedents,  that  had  nothing  to  do 
witji  the  case.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  restore 
the'  royal  authority,  and  that  immediately ;  and  he  denied  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman,  acute  as  he  was,  to  contradict 
that  assertion ;  but  if  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  tocA  dd^ 
vantage  of  the  present  calamitous  state  of  the  country,  to  ar* 
rogate  to  themselves  a  power  to  which  they  had  no  right,  they 
acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitutionj,  and  woidd  ht 
l^lty  of  treasour  ,  - 
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Mr.  Burke  added  some  sarcastical  remarks  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Were  he  to  become  an  elector 
for  the  regency,  as  undoubtedly,  he  said,  every  member  of  the 
House  would  be,  if  the  doctrine  they  had  heard  was  received^ 
he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  if  he  gave  his  vote  for  a  prince  • 
whose  amiable  disposition  was  one  of  his  many  recommen- 
dations, in  preference  to  a  competitor  who  had  threatened  the 
assertors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  with  the  penalties  of 
constructive  treason.  Being  called  to  order  for  these  expres- 
sions, he  insisted  that  he  was  not  disorderly.  The  chancellor  of' 
the  exchequer  had  asserted,  that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  • 
to  the  regency  than  any  other  subject  whatever ;  and  if  the  House 
were  of  the  same  opinion  who  would  answer  for  the  event  of 
the  election  ?  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  conversation  with  com- 
plaining of  the  indecency  of  the  expression  that  had  been  used; 
and  asked,  whether,  when  Mr.  Sommers  asserted,  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1688,  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  it  would 
have  been  thpught  decent  for  any  member  to  have  risen  and 
pronounced  him  a  competitor  with  William  the  Third?— -A 
committee  of  twenty-one,  of  whom  nine  were  members  of  op» 
position,  was  then  appointed  to  sit,  witli  the  usual  powers. 

Decemher  12. 

The  report  of  the  said  committee  being  presented  was  ordered 
to  i>e  printed.  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved,  that  the  House  should . 
on  Thursday  next  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
question  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  two  particular  purposes  were  his 
motives  for  rising  on  the  present  occasion;  and  these,  he 
"  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  before  the. 
Houses  the  more  especially  as  they  had  reference  to  what  had 
passed  upon  the  subject  that  did  then  engage,  and  had  for 
some  days  past  ensaged  their  most  serious  attention.  The 
first  purpose  was  what  he  never  rose  for  before,  since  he  had  ^ 
been  a  member  of  that  House.  No  member  was  more  in- 
different to  newspaper  paragraphs,  reports,  and  representa- 
tions, than  he  was;  he  scarcely  ever  looked  into  any  of  their 
accounts  of  what  he  said  in  that  House,  without  finding  some 
part  of  his  speech  misrepresented,  but  he  had  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  take  any  notice  of  it  himself,  trusting,  that  if 
he  had  expressed  himself  clearly,  the  candour  of  that  House, 
and  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard  him,  would  do  him; 
justice.  What  he  rose  then  to  complain  of,  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent matter.  There  had,  he  said,  been  representations,  or 
rather  misrepres^tations,  not  in  newspapers,  not  in  pamphlets, 
not  in  coffee-houses,  but  there  had  been  misrepreseptations  of 
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what  he  bad  said  in  that  House  on  Wednesday  \a^  publicly 
made,  before  a  certain  august  assembly,  by  a  grave  person^ 
in  high  authority,  and  or  dignified  rank.  He  desired  the 
World  to  judge  him  and  his  opinions,  from  the  sense  of 
those  opinions,  and  his  meaning  as  explained  at  the  time* 
There  were  different  sorts  of  misrepresentations;  there  might 
he  some  wilful  and  intentional  misrepresentations,  &theii^ 
arising  rather  from  levity,  caprice,  and  wantonness,  than  mis- 
chievous design ;  and,  again,  another  description  of  misrepre- 
sentations arising  from  the  misconception  of  honest  minds^ 
made  by  persons  who  were  themselves  mistaken  and  acted 
tipon  that  mistake.  Under  which  of  these  descriptions  of 
misrepi'esentation  he  had  fallen,  he  would  not  take  upon  him 
to  determine ;  possibly  he  might  have  not  expressed  his  mean- 
ing clearly,  though  he  thought  he  had  spoken  in  a  manner  so 
explicit,  that  no  man  could  misunderstand  him ;  he  was  sure  it 
arose,  not  from  any  contempt  of  his  auditors,  that  he  had  hot 
rendered  himself  more  intelligible,  but  merely  from  the  want 
of  power  and  capacity  to  convey  to  their  minds,  what  so  for- 
cibly impressed  his  own ;  be  that  as  it  might,  what  had  been 
understood  to  be  his  meaning,  or  what  had  been  misrepre- 
sented to  have  been  his  expression  and  sentiment,  when  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  ps^Iiament,  ought  not  to  have  been  treated 
as  it  had  been ;  as  if  public  proceemngs,  of  a  grave  and  solema 
Aature,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  so  unsubstantial  a  foundation* 
The  first  point,  from  which  he  must  exculpate  himseli^  was, 
the  supposition  of  having  spoken  from  the  authority  of  any 
person  whatever,  much  less  from  the  authority  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Rrince.of  Wales.  He  had  spoken  merely 
of  himself,  and  delivered  his  opinion,  as  an  individual  member 
of  parliament.  In  that  private  capacity,  and  without  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  authority,  he  had  freely  delivered  his  opi- 
nion, and  the  opinion  he  had  stated  and  meant  to  stete,  Wa*,  ^at 
from  the  moment  that  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  declared 
the  king  unable  to  exercise  the  royal  sovereignty,  from  that 
moment,  a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  '  But  he  must  state  what  that  right  W8% 
that  so  attached ;  and  he  would  trust  to  the  recollection  of 

fjentlemen,  whether  he  had  not  so  explained  it,  when  he  had 
ast  occasion  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  A  new  term  had 
been  put  into  his  mouth  in  another  place,  which  he  had  not 
used ;  it  had  been  said,  that  he  had  declared,  "  that  the  Prmce 
of  Wales  had  a  right  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  up<m  the 
interruption  of  its  personal  exercise,  in  consequence  of  th^ 
king's  illness  arid  incapacity."  What  he  meant  w^s  this  i  he 
conceived  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  to  be  the  x^ht, 
under  such  circumstances}  of  the  Prinoeof  Wales;  buth^  ImmI 
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wpckm  of  it  as  u  right,  ahd  not  the  possoiidcisi.  Before  the 
priaoe  could  exercise  that  right,  he  must  appeal  .to  the  ooovts 
iKNBipetent  to  decide,  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  or 
iSMifit  wait  till  that  court,  on  the  part  of  itself,  made  such  d&» 
daration.  Thai;  court  was  oomposed  of  the  two  Houses  oC 
parliaiB^Qt,  while  they  were  sitting;  the  prince  had  the  right, 
.but  ihe  adjudicsktion  of  that  right  belonged  to  the  two  Houses^ 
The  more  clearly  to  understand  this,  it  was  necessary  to  ex^ 
plain  the  (H^ecise  meaning  of  the  word  election,  and  to  contrast, 
it  with  thq  term  adjudication.  That  House  could  legislate, 
and  provide  such  measures,  as  it  deemed  advisaUe  for  the 
public  inter^t ;  when  they  individually  gave  their  votes  for 
such  persons,  whom  they  thought  most  fit  to  represent  them 
in  parliament,  they  made  their  election  of  their  represmitative ; 
but  when  they  sat  in  a  committee  above  stairs,  to  try  whether 
A.  cm:  B.  was  entitkd  to  a  se^  as  representative  of  such  <x. 
fiuch  a  borough,  they  sat  as  judges,  and  their  report  was  aa 
adjudication  of  the  right  of  A.  or  B.  If  gentjemen  would  do 
him  the  honour  to  recollect  his  manner  of  treating  this.subjec(9 
on  the  preceding  day,  they  would,  he  hoped,  in  justii:^  achsiit^ 
that  the  meaning  which  he  had  now  explained,  was  precis^ j 
ibat  which  his  words,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  then  beea 
calculated  to  convey,  and  that  he  neither  talked  of  the  usurpa^ 
tion  of  the  two  Houses,  nor  suggested  a  single  idea  to  warraal 
the  in^y^ting  to  him  any  intention  of  that  sort^  or  any  thing 
li)cc  it.  Let  it  be  recollected  where  he  was  speaking,,  .and  to 
whom  he  was  addressing  himself;  to  the  House  of  Common% 
ione  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  very  court  that  was  to  make 
the  adjwUcation  of  the  prince's  right.  Let  it  be  reeoUeeted 
Ubewise,  whether,  tbe  rest  of  his  argument,  both  in  hia  speech 
#j)d  his  reply^  did  not  go  expressly  to  the  nati»a  of  the 
prince's  rights  aa  he  had  now  defined  it.  He  had,  in  tenna  ihje 
most. explicit  and  unequivocal,  asserted  it  as  his  (^inioiiy 
that  when  that  and  the  other  House  of  parliament  declared 
,hia  nu^esty  inc^iable  of  exercising  the  royal  authority,  thiM; 
w^  the  precise  period  of  time  when  the  prince's  right  attache^ 
wd  when  that  Htmse  ou^  not  to  delay  in  restoring  thft 
K^al  auiA^^«  Had  he  not  said,  that  the  same  principles 
jtbat  made  the  crown  hereditary^  made  the  eieecutive  powei^ 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  hereditary  likewise? 
Upon  dial  ground  it  was,  that  he  had  argued  as  he  had  done, 
and  this  he  conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  r^hl.  living  thus,  as  he  hoped,  clearly  explained 
'  )m  meaning,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge,  tha^  greater  diffe^ 
fS^^es  of  opinion  prevailed  reelecting  the  right  of  the  Prince 
fdWsim  to  exercise  the  royal  atithority,  uncfer  the  drcun*- 
Mnam  af  «^  .sn^ed^^than  he  could  faafe  .«qpecle4-biA 
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much  of  that  differenceof  opinibii,  h^  founds  arose  firom  some 
nice,  logical,  and  le^I  distinctions,  taken  between  the  term 
right,  and  claim ;  distinctions  more  equivocal,  in  his  mind, 
4han  solid  and  substantial,  and  which  were  rested  on  argu- 
ments arid  principles,  which  he  confessed  his  understanding 
was  too  dull  to  comprehend.  One  idea  which  he  had  learnt 
was,  that  several  persons  admitted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  an  irresistible  claim,  which  the  parliament  could  not  re- 
ject or  refuse,  whenever  it  was  made,  without  forfeiting  thdr 
duty  to  the  constitution.  To  that  idea,  he,  for  one,  had  no 
objection ;  because  he  knew  no  difierence  between  an'  irre- 
sistible claim,  and  an  inherent  right.  In  another  place,  the 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  deeply  investigated, 
and  that  by  inquirers  every  way  equal  to  the  discussion,  who 
all*  gave  their  sanction  and  authority  to  his  opinion.  If  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  done  him  the  honour  to  have  asked  his 
advice  how  to  proceed,  he  should  have  told  him,  as  parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  that  he  thought  hii^  royal  highness  might 
have  sent  a  message  to  either,  or  to  both  Houses,  stating  his 
claim,  arid  calling  upon  them  to  decide  upon  it*  But,  as  he 
had  said  on  a  former  day,  his  royal  highnesses  forb^rance 
was  such,  that  he  would  send  his  claim  to  neither  House  of 

Crliament;  but  would  wait  patiently,  and  with  due  deference, 
ing  conscious  that  the  two  Houses  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  that  claim,  and  thereby  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the 
eonduct  of  his  royal  highness  deserved  the  commendation  he 
had  bestowed  on  it,  and  was  entitled  to  universal  applause. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  assert,  that  he  had  entertained 
itanguine  hopes,  that»  in  the  adjustment  of  a  business  of  sode- 
'licate  and  important  a  nature,  men  of  every  description 
would  have  concurred,  in  one  leading  and  essential  circumr 
stance,  aiid  have  allowed,  that  let  mere  exist  what  doubt 
there  might,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  to  exercise  the 
aroj^al  authority  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country^ 
there  could  be  none  of  the  prc^riety  of  investing  hkUi  with  the 
.f»o}e  administration  of  the  government,  and  with  the  unlimited 
^xex^ise  of  all  the  regal  functions.  He  had  not  yet  abandoned 
theiKi  hopes  altogether.  The  right  honourable  gentieman  had 
named  an  early  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committoe  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  he  did  not  mean  by  an  early  day,  a  day 
too  early.  He  had  before  declared,  that  after  the  authentica- 
tion of  the  kin^B  incapacity,  the  House  ought  not  to  iDse  any 
time  in  restonng  the  royal  authority;  bivt,  surely,  it' coald 
not  prove  la  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  House  should)  ^ 
pr  sQouJd  not?  be  enabled  to  know  what'SOit  of  pvopooiioii  it 
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was,  tibat  the  right  h(HK>urable  gentleman  meant  to  bring  for* 
wara  on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  that  they  might  turn  it  in 
their  minds,  and  come  prq)ared  to  discuss  it,  with  some 
knowledge  of  its  propriety  and  expediency.     He  wished  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  not  to  regard  him  as  hostile  on 
the  present  occasion.    He  knew  it  was  so  usual  for  the  House 
to  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  himself  acting  in 
an  hostile  point  of  view  towards  each  other,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  consider  them  in  any  other  light;  but,  what  he  now 
suggested,  he  suggested  on  grounds  of  general  convenience^ 
devoid  of  any  party  consideration  whatever.     If  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  did  not  feel  the  proposition  that  he  had 
made  as  be  did,  he  could  only  lament  that  he  did  not.     He 
did  hope,   however,   that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  think  it  unfit  to  give  the  House  some  general  out- 
line of  what  he  meant  to  state  to  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
that  gentlemen  might  not  be  puzzled  with  the  novelty  of  the 
proposition,  and  embarrassed  how  to  vote.     He  was  inclined 
to  hop^  that,  as  to  essential  points,  the  difference  between 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  himself  was  extremely 
minute;  an  advantage,  therefore,  would  result  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  intended  proposition;    the   opinions  of 
weighty  men    upon  it  might  be  ascertained,    and    thence 
it  might  be  seen  whether  arrangements  might  not  be  made 
to  reconcile  difference  on  small  points,  in   order  that  the 
question,    whatever  it  might    be,    might  be   carried  with 
unanimity.     What  some  conceived  a  right  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  others  might  deem  at  the  dispossJ  of  the  two  Houses 
of  parliament;  but  that  was  a  difference  of  opinion  of  no  ma- 
tmal  import  to  the  main  consideration  of  the  act  they  were  to 
do,  and  which  they  must  proceed  to  do  in  some  shape  or 
other.     When  the  thing  itself  was  decided,  it  would  remain 
to  determjbe  by  what  mode  to  notify  it     He  conceived,  there 
could  be  but  two  regular  methods;  one  by  a  declaration,  theother 
by  an  address,  <Nr  perhaps  both  conjointly  by  the  two  Houses. 
He  knew  not  whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
willing  to  communicate  the  outBne  of  what  he  meant  to  state 
to  the  committee  next  Tuesday;  but  he  had  no  difficulty  to 
declare  unreservedly  what  his  own  opinion  was  upon  the 
subject     EGs  opinion  was,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought 
to  be  declared  regent^  and  capable  of  exercising  all  the  regal 
powers,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  .as  they 
would  have  been  exercised  by  his  majesty,  had  his  health  ena* 
bled  him  to  discharge  the  fimctions  d  the  sovereign  authority. 
That  Wa^^  opimon,  and  the  House  would  see  it  was  a  plains 
iimplfi,  dn^i^ble  proposition.     If  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleiton's  pioposition  came  near  his,  something  ou^t  to  be 
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sacrificed  to  unanimity;  and  he  should  be  ready  toffme  up, 
on  his  part,  in  proportion  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  express  the  same  willingness  to  accommodate.  Thou^ 
it  was  abundantly  more  desirable  to  carry  a  question  of  such 
infinite  magnitude,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House, 
than  by  a  majority ;  yet,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
opinion  differed  widely  from  his  own — so  widely,  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  reconciling  the  one  to  the  other — he  should 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  committee  upon  it. 
He  declared  he  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice' much  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  occasion  to  unanimity,  because  he  thought 
it,  above  all  things,  desirable.  In  the  great  point,  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  They  must  all  agree  that 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  their  business  to  set  up  some- 
thing for  the  regal  power ;  and  who  would  they  set  up,  but 
the  rrince  of  Wales,  who  certainly  had  the  first  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  his  majesty  alone  excepted  ?  He 
urged  the  right  of  the  prince  as  an  abstract  point,  and  as 
such,  the  stating  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  powerful  argument* 
But  what  signified  differences  upon  abstract  points,  where 
the  substance  was  indisputable  ?  The  field  was  wide,  and  hia 
object  then,  as  it  had  been  in  the  debate  of  Wednesda^^  was, 
to  lead  the  mind  to  th^t  point  upon  which  gentleme^  ought 
to  look.  De  qua  re  agitur  was  the  matter  he  wished  to  ascer- 
tain, and  with  that  view,  he  had  called  upon  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  to  state  the  outline  of  the  proposition  with  whidi 
he  meant  to  come  forward  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday.  All  he 
.wished  was,  that  the  House  might  know  what  they  were  to 
expect,  and  not  come  altogether  unprepar^  to  meet  it,  whea 
the  proposition  should  be  regularly  made.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  he  had  endeavoured  to  explain  a  matter,  re- 
specting which  he  had  been  misrepresented  in  another  place. 
He  hoped  he  had  done  it  satisfactorily;  but  if  any  gentleman 
entertained  a  doubt  upon  any  part  of  what  he  bad  sdd,  he 
should  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  on  that  subject,  and 
to  give  the  fullest  explanation  in  his  power* 

Mr.  Pitt  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  admittbg  the  explanation 
given  by  the  latter,  declared  that  he  was  reacty  to  meet  him  on  the 
ground,  upon  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  thought 
fit  to  place  the  question  in  dispute  between  them.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  now  asserted,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  under  the  present  circum- 
atances  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was  a  right  not  in  possession, 
until  the  prince  could  exerciae  it  on,  what  he  called,  the  adjudi- 
cation of  parliament.  He,  on  his  oart,  denied  that  the  l^ince  cif 
Wales  haa  any  right  whatever,  and  upon  that  point  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  and  he  were  atiU  at  isfttt9  jt  aa  iMua  wil».i^ 
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his  ^inioiiy  most  be  decided,  before  they  could  proceed  one  step 
^luther  in  the  great  and  important  considerations  to  be  discussed 
and  determined.    An  expression,  he  remarked,  had  also  beea 
used,  tending  to  insinuate  that  this  right  of  adjudication,  under 
the  present  or  similar  circumstances,  could  only  take  place  upon  a 
supposition  of  the  actual  sitting  of  parliament;  the  plain  inference 
from  which  was,  that  if  parliament  were  not  sitting,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  could  assume  the  exercise  of  the  regal  authority.    Mr.  Pitt 
declared,  that  he  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  could,  in  no  case, 
assume  of  right  the  sovereign  power.    If  there  were  no  parliament 
in  existence,  he  granted  that  Uie  heir  apparent,  acting  m  concert 
with  other  persons  in  great  situations,  might,  under  such  circum- 
Hstances  as  the  present,  have  issued  writs,  and  convened  the  two 
Houses,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.     But, 
supposing  the  right  of  assumption  given  up  altogether,  and  that 
the  prince  must  have  the  right  adjudged  by  parliament,  he  denied 
that  they  were  acting  as  judges,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  right  ho« 
nourable  gentleman  so  manifestly  intimated.    It  was  subversive  of 
1^  principles  of  the  constitution  to  admit,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might,  under  any  circumstances,  seat  himself  on  the  throne, 
during  the  life*time  of  his  father ;  and  the  intimation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  ri^ht,  a^s  he  had  remarked  on  a  former  occasion, 
presented  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance,  even 
than  the  present  exigency,   and  the  provision  that  it  ne^fessarily 
required ;  a  question  that  involved  in  it  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  protection  and  security  of  our  liberties,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state.  When  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  two  Houses 
were  ascertained,  it  would  then  become  a  question,  to  whom  and 
what  portion  of  the  sovereign  power  should  be  delegated  during 
Hs  majesty's  illness :  upon  this  point,  however  decided  he  might 
be  in  his  opinion  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  rc^pal  power 
being  vested  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  matter  of  right,  m  anj 
way  in  which  that  right  had  been  explained,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  say,  that,  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, it  was,  in  his  opinion,  highly  desirable,  ,that  whatever 
part  of  the  regal  power  it  was  necessary  should  be  exercised  at  tdl 
aurin^  this  unhappy  interval,  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person, 
and  that  this  person  should  be  the  Prince  of  Wales :  that  ne  alsd 
thought  it  most  consistent  with  true  constitutional  principles,  and 
most  for  the  public  convenience,  that  his  royal  highness  should 
exercise  that  portion  of  authority,  whatever  it  might  be,  unfet- 
tered by  any  permanent  council,  and  with  the  free  choice  of  his 
political  servants.    With  regard  to  the  portion  of  royal  authoritjr 
which  ought  to  be  given,  or  withholden,  it  would  be  premature, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  to  enter  into  the  particular 
discussion  of  it ;  but  he  had  no  objection,  even  now,  to  declare  in 
general,  that  whatever  authority  was  necessary  for  carrying  an 
die  public  business  with  vigour  and  dispatch,  and  for  proviwng^ 
during  this  interval,  for  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  countrj^ 
ought  to  be  given ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an}r  authority  not  ne^ 
oessaryfar  those  purposes,  and  capable  of  being,  by  poflsibili^, 
^mptf^^  in  ai^  w#y  whiich  inight  tend  to  emb^ass  the  e^era^ 
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of  the  king's  lawful  authority,  when  he  should  he  enabled  to  re- 
sume it  into  his  own  hands,  ought  to  be  withholden ;  because  from 
its  being  given,  more  inconvenience  might  arise  to  the  future  in- 
terests, both  of  the  people  and  of  the  crown,  than  any  which 
could  arise;  in  the  mean  timC;  from  its  temporary  suspension. 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  liad  nearly  stated  every  point 
which  he  had  desired,  and,  indeed,  full  as  much  as  he  either 
did,  or  had  any  right  to  expect  from  him,  and  that  with 
great  candour.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
a  distinction  between  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  while 
parliament  was  sitting  and  his  right  while  parliament  was  hot 
sitting,  and  had  asked,  what  would  have  been  the  prince's 
conduct  under, the  latter  circumstance?  In  that  case,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  he  supposed  the  prince  would  have  done  what  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  bad  stated  might  have  been  done ;  he 
would  have  convened  the  two  Houses  of  parliament,  and  re* 
ferred  to  that  convention,  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  expected  when  they  declared  the  incapacity  of 
the  king,  that  diey  would  have  also  declared  his  right  to  the 
regency.  .  Some  words  had  slipped  into  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  which  seemed  to  insinuate  that  he  had 
put  the  regency  in  a  point  of  view  very  different  &om  that  in 
which  he  had  placed  it.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
bad  remarked  that  the  House  was  to  decide  whether  it  was  a 
right  or  a  trust.  When  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  stated  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority, 
lie  most  undoubtedly  meant  a  right  to  exercise  it  as  a  trust 
from  the  people,  which  parliament  might  resume,  alter  and 
modify,  just  as  it  thought  proper.  If  that  trust  were  abused 
essentially,  the  people  of  England  might  resume  it  without  the 
parliament,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution. 
Tie  regency  was  a  trust,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  for  which 
the  prince  was  resp(»isible,  in  like  manner  as  his  majesty  and 
every  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne,  were  respon* 
sible  for  the  due  execution  of  their  high  ojffice.  Sovereignty 
was  a  trust  depending  on  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind. 
But,  his  notions  on  revolution  doctrines  had  been  so  often 
stated,  and  were,  he  conceived,  so  well  known  in  that  House^ 
that  he  scarcely  supposed  it  would  be  imputed  to  him,  that 
he  meant  to  deny  that  the  regency  was  a  trust;  far  from  it; 
he  had  upon  that  ground  urged  the  prince's  right  to  be  here- 
ditary, conceiving  an  hereditary,  succession  the  best  security 
to  the  people  for  the  due  discharge  and  faithful  execution  of 
the  important  trust  vested  by  them  in  their  governors.  Mn 
Fox  took  notice  of  the  abstract  question  of  right,  which  ihe. 
to  , 
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right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  he  would  bring  for* 
ward  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  added, 
that  until  he  saw  the  words  of  the  proposition,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  speak  to  it.  It  might  be  a  proposition  which 
the  committee  would  affirm ;  it  might  be  a  proposition  which 
the  committee  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  wave  the 
consideratidn  of.  With  regard  to  the  steps  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  he  would  take  in  the  com- 
mittee, there  might  be  objections  offered  to  his  intended  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  he  would  state  what  those  objections  were, 
without  arguing  upon  any  of  them.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  bad  said  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity should  be  entrusted;  and  after  having  resolved  that,  he 
had  declared  that  only  a  portion  of  those  powers  should  be 
given.  A  question  might  arise  between  those  two  steps, 
whether  there  should  be  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
royal  authority  vested  in  the  regent?  Mr.  Fox  considered 
this  in  two  different  points  of  view,  as  a  question  of  right, 
and  as  a  question  of  expediency.  He  doubted  whether  the 
plan ' of  proceeding  step  by  step  could  legally  be  pursued; 
and  whether,  allowing  for  the  moment  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  right,  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  could 
propose  an  act  of  ie^slation.  He  doubted  also,  whether 
lii^  must  not  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  set  up  some* 
thing  for  a  king,  to  give  his  consent  to  the  proposed  defalca- 
tion of  royal  authority,  whatever  it,  might  be.  Restoring  the 
royal  authority  seemed  to  him  to  be  clfearly  the  first  step  that 
must  be  taken,  and  he  conceived  that  the  two  Houses  could 
not  bargain  with  the  regent  beforehand  for  the  diminution  of 
regal  power.  He  professed  that  he  saw  no  sort  of  necessity 
for  coming  to.  a  division  on  an  abstract  pi:oposition,  when 
they  had  measures  of  so  much  solidity  to  take;  where  the 
portion  of  power  that  must  be  withhdd  was  so  little,  die 
Stating  an  abstract  proposition  was,  in  his  mind,  useless ;  he 
thought  it,  therefore,  much  better  to  wave  it,  and  fi>r  botll^' 
Houses  to  convince  men  by  their  acts,  and  not  by.  abstract 
resolutions.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  intentions,  he 
observed,  were  plain  and  manifest ;  and  he  had,  on  his  part^ 
expressly  stated  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  whi^h  was  to  in- 
vest his  royal  highness  with  the  whole,  not  a  portion,  of  the 
royal  powers.  Both  sides  of  the  House  were  therefore  sitflfi*! 
ciently  understood,  and  the  question  consequently  would 'bei 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  Prince  of  Wales  rcM 
gent,  or  a  parliamentary  regent,  and  thus  give  a  sitiiatioti  andl 
create  a  power,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  constitution*'        '    ^ 

The  motion  for  going  into  a  comnaittee  on  the  state  ef  theVna*-^ 
^on  upon  Tuesday  the  i6tb  was  then  agreed  to ;  and  the«xtfiw 
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nation  of  the  king's  physicians  before  the  privy  council,  the  re- 
port from  the  committee  Appointed  to  examine  tne  said  physiciails, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  search  for 
precedents,  were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  me  said  committee* 


December  i6. 

The  House  having  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  the  com-' 
mittee,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  following  resolutions:  i.  "  That  it 
appears  to  this  committee,  That  his  majesty  is  prevented  by  his 
p]^sent  indisposition,  from  coming  to  his  parliament,  and  from  at- 
tending to  public  business ;  and  that  the  personal  exercise  of  the . 
royal  authority  is  thereby,  for  the  present,  interrupted.  2.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  it  is  the  right  and  diity 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  of  Great  Britaia 
now  assembled j  and  lawfully,  lully,  $md  freely  representing  aU  thO: 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supjjjly- 
hi^  the  defect  or  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
arising  from  his  majesty  9  said  indisposition,  in  such  manner  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require.  3.  That  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
tdng,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  should  determine  on  the  meanfr' 
Mfheteby  the  royal  aisent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  «udb  biU. 
9B^mj  bejpassedby  the  two  Houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the. 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name 
and  OB  the  bduJf  of  the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jea^s  present  indisposition. 

Ine  first  resolution  was  voted  unanimously.  The  arguments 
urged  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  support  of  the  second  resolution  were  prin- 
dpally  orawn  from  two  sources,  the  precedents  contained  in  ih^ 
report  of  the  committee,  and  the  acknowledged  maxims  and  spirit 
cff  the  constittttion«  Lord  North  opposed  the  resolution,  and 
i&tlted.  That  t^  chairman  should  leave  the  chair.  The  origindt 
|»6poaitioB  was  rapported  by  the  master  of  the  roll3,  Mt«  Dundas^ 
Ihi  attorney  aftd  solicitor  g^eral,  aod  Mr.  Hardinygei  tl^e  solid- 
Ur  geoefal  to  the  ^een. 

Mr»  Fds  ^ose  and  observed,  that  some  remarks  which  haJ 
fallen  fnom  different  speakers,  in  the  cburse  of  the  debate^. . 
eompeUefJrhini  to  break  silence,  although  it  had  not  been  h^  . 
inttotkm  to  have  troubled  the  committee ;  and  indeed  if  He  . 
bad  thought  it  necessary,  after  what  the  House  had  before 
heard' fipom  him  on  the  subject,  to  enter  into  any  farther  jus-  . 
fificalioiirof  his  opinion,  he  was  not,  from*^  personal  incUspo-  J 
iitioiv  capable  of  doing  that  justice  to  its  d!efence,  which  he 
was  aiire  it  deserved*    Not  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  such 
a  defence^  he  would  treat  the  question  only  m  a  collateral  • 
wa^  and  tkeatetofre  should  not  have  occasion  to  detain  ^e^\ 
"       '^^'  fw-ytengy  nor  wa3  there  ^wg^v  of  his  injuring 
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diat  Gftose  whidi  he  had  engaged  m>  by  any  deficiency  of  rea-^ 
aoning  resulting  from  his  present  ill  state  of  health.  Any 
man  would  imagine,  from  the  weakness  of  the  arguments 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  that  those  who  had  used  those 
arguments,  wished  to  provoke  him  to  debate  the  right  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise  the  sovereigii 
authority,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign;  From  the 
extreme  fiitility  of  their  reasoning,  from  the  glaring  absurdity 
of  their  inferences,  the  felse  premises  they  h^  laid  down,  ana 
the  irrelevant  and  inapplicable  precedents,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  rely  on,  they,  perhaps,  thought  that  they  held  out 
a  temptation  so  strong,  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  with* 
stand  it. 

Could  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  and  his  friends  suppose  that  the  committee  would  think 
tfiem  serious,  in  supporting  the  system  they  meant  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  present  exigency,  by  producing  the  sort  of  pre- 
cedents to  which  they  had  referred  ?    What  a  miserable  sys- 
tem must  that  be,  the  prominent  features  of  which  were  so 
disgracefiil !     Was  the  practice  of  the  present  times,  times 
nso  enlightened,  and  in  which  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
were  so  well  understood,  to  be  grounded  on  precedents  drawn 
firom  so  dark  and  barbarous  a  period  of  our  history  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth?    And  were  the  rights  of  that 
House  of  Commons,  and  its  proceedings  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  moments  that  had  ever  occurr^,  to  be  maintained 
and  vindicated  by  the  example  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a 
tone  that  the  rights  of  the  Commons  House  of  parliament 
were  so  ill  understood,  or  sa  weakly  sustained,  that  its  %>eaker 
was  actually  in  priscm,  on  commitment  of  the  House  dT 
Lc»rds;  in  prison  upon  a  judgment  in  favour  of  that  Duke  of 
Ydi^  whose  measures  admmistration  had  avowed  it  to  be 
tlieir  intention  to  imitate?    Let  the  committee  reflect  a  mo* 
ment  on  the  period,  the  infiunous  transactions  of  which  were 
diosen  as  the  model  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day;  that  pd* 
riod  which  led  immediately  to  the  wars  between  the  hoasea 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  that  melancholy  asra  at 
irtiich  all  the  dismal  scenes  of  anarchy,  confusion,  dvil  wax^ 
fiu^  and  bloodshed^  that  so  long  desolated  the  kingdom^  aifd 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  unparalleled  disgrace  and  distxiestti 
commenced.    Were  the  committee  to  select  their  precedents 
froih  such  times,  and  to  govern  their  condact  by  sudi  examn 
fte^?  FnHn  a  time,  tpO)  when  the  House  of  Commons  waft 
pn>sintte  aH  the  feet  of  ike  House  of  Lords,  ^en  the  third 
cttCatdf  had  lost  all  energy  and  vwour,  and  when  the  po^ir 
kffJK/Mfy  kt  the  fawdsr  of  the  barons.    Precedenfii  dra^ 
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there  was  no  analog  between  the  eonstitution  then^  and  the 
constitution  as  established  at  the  Revolation,  and  since  prac- 
tised. All  precedents  taken  from  periods  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution,  must  be  {nrecedents  which  bore  no  analc^  to  the  pre- 
sent case;  because^  ^t  no  one  period  before  the  Revolution, 
was  civil  liberty  clearly  defined  and  understood,  the  rights  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  legislature  ascertained,  and  the 
free  spirit  of  our  constitution  felt  and  acknowledged.  The 
earlier  periods  of  history  were  such,  as  only  shewed  the 
changes  of  hands  into  which  power  shifted,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  ordained.  In  one  reign,  the  ponver 
would  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  king,  and  then  he  was  an 
absolute  tyrant;  in  others,  the  barons  possessed  it,  and  held 
both  king  and  commons  in  the  most  slavish  subjection;  some- 
times the  democracy  prevailed,  and  all  the  oppressions  of 
a  democratical  government  were  practised  in  thdr  fullest 
enormity. 

No  precedent,  therefore,  drawn  from  times  so  variable, 
where  right  and  wrong  were  so  often  confounded,  and  where 
popular  freedom  had  neither  an  existence  nor  a  name^  ought 
to  be  considered  as  of  the  least  authority.  Amidst  all  the 
precedents,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  had  found  one  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  full  age  and  full  capacity,  who  had  beea 
denied  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty,  during  Ihe  known  and 
declared  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  ?  One  of  the  precedents 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  mentioned,  lean^  rather 
(jiat  way ;  he  meant  me  precedent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  a  minora  was  de- 
cliu*ed  regent,  in  the  absence  of  his  &ther.  With  r^ard  to 
what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  g£  the  qaarrdl 
between  the  Cardinal  de  Beaufort  and  the  Duke  0f  .Glou- 
cester, was  that  at  all  in  point  to  the  case  to  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  so  invidiously  applied  it?  What 
was  that  charge  ?  A  charge  that  Cardinal  de  Beailfqrt  bad, 
in  the  reign,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Henry  the.  Fourth^ 
advised  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afti^rwards  Hienry  th^' Fifth,  to 
tf^ke  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign .  a^thority^ 
Was  there  the  smallest  degree  of  analogy  between,  the  illness 
of.  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  known  cause  of  the  jnof^acity 
of  pur  present  sovereign  ?  Henry  the  Fpvirth  wi^s  a^cted 
V ' '      *  the  natural  ooncomitant  of  age,  ,$^^  in  his 

(  i^ence  of  a  fever  and  lopg  sipkneii^;  but  waat 

]  th,  therefore^  incapacitated  frpipa  the  efcerc^ite 

<  authority?  By  non^^psf  he.^^iirfit  POt  b^ 

f  ^  parliament,  but,  most  undpHbi^y,;^herwai| 

1  Q  executing  public  business  of  ^y  othOrufK 

t  I  fallposs^ssioD  oi  bi^«n|^Qt^  l^^iutif^  4^vi^ 
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Issue  hk  orders,  and  instniet  his  n)ini8ter%  just  as  well  as 
he  had  exercised  those  powers  in  the  fullest  vigour  of  bis 
youth.  To  advise  the  Prince  of  Wales,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereign  aiithority, 
was  to  advise  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  had  the 
Prince  of  Wales  been  so  advised,  and  followed  the  advice, 
€ie  prince  would  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  have 
subjected  his  life  to  forleiture4  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Cardinal  de  Beaufort,  feeling  the  weight  of  such  an  ac- 
cusation as  that  urged  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  knowing  the  serious  consequences  to  which  it  led,  should 
such  a  charge  be  proved  against  him,  acted  tvisely  in  avow*- 
ing  his  innocence,  standing  upon  his  defence,  and  desiring  to 
have  the  matter  referred  to  the  judges,  that  he  might  be 
purged  of  the  guilt  imputable  to  so  foul  an  offence. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  there  had  been  two  asserticms 
of  positive  right  on  both  sides  of  the  House.     On  his  side^ 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  heir 
apparent,  and  of  full  age  and  capadty,  to  exercise  the  so^ 
▼ereign  authority  diuring  hi§  majesty's  infirmity.     On  that  rf 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  assertion  that  the  prinoe 
had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority,  undet 
such  circumstances,  than  any  other  individual  subject.     He 
did  not  understand  the  invidious  dignity  he  had  been  exalted 
to  on  this  occasion,  nor  could  he  admit  what  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  had  been  pleased  to 
lay  so  much  stress  upon,  that  any  opinion  delivered  in  that 
Hcmse,  by  so  humble  and  insignificant  an  individual  as  him-* 
self,  or  by  any  member  of  what  rank  and  degree  soev^^ 
ou^t  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  proceeding  of  the  House. 
But,  since  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  determined  to 
make  a  personal  question  between  them,  since  he  conde^ 
scended  to  consider  himself  his  rival,  and  chose  to  have  re« 
eourse  to  his  majority,  why  would  he  not  try  bis  opinion,  and 
let  the  question  be,  ^<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  tbis  eommitti^e, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  b^ing  heir  ap* 
parrot,  and  of  full  age  and  capacity,  has  no  more  right  to 
exercise  the  royal  authority,  during  his  majesty's  incapacity, 
'ihaa  any  other  individtiaf  subject.'*    The  right  honourable 
gendefDfan  w^rH  knew,  that  he  dared  not  venture  to  sul^ecfi 
such  a  question,  to  debate:  be  well  knew,  that,  widb  all   hi» 
migorjties,  he  could  not  risk  it;  'he  well  knew,  that'if  hc^ 
eottid  have  so  fitr  lost  sight  of  prudel^,  as  to  have  hazarded 
such  a  question,  notwithstanding  Ins  high  0haAracteF,.and'hi(9 
known  influence  within   those  walls,  there  \tould  itot  har^tf 
been  twenty  members  who  wtHild  have  suppoiUed  hid^  in  tt. 
In  &et,  he  wellkneW^^hat  the  moiik»t  fa^tel^ttdi  axk  t^^m^i^ 
VOL.  ixu  E  35 
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escape  las  lips^  it  was  execrated  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  that 
it  had  be^i  since  execrated,  by  aU  who  had  heard  of  it,  out 
of  doors.  What  had  been  the  result  of  this?  Conscious  of 
bis  error,  and  conscious  that  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  he 
had  suflFered  himself,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  deliver,  had  revolted 
the  public  mind,  the  right  honourable  gentlemafn  had  seized 
on  the  first  moment  that  offered,  to  qualify  what  he  had.  said, 
by  unnecessarily  coming  forward  with,  a  declaration,  that, 
though  he  wopM  not  admit  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  authority,  during  the  incapacity  of  his 
&ther,  yet  he  confessed  that,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and 
as  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  person  to  hold  the  regency 
ought  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  no  other. 

This  mode  of  argument,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  reminded  him 
of  what  had  passed  in  that  house  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
between  an  eminent  crown  lawyer,  now  the  first  law  cha- 
racter in  the  kingdom,  (the  lord  chaiicellor,)  and  himself. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  referred,  the  argument  had  been 
the  right  of  this  country  to  tax  America,  when  he  had  con- 
tended, that  Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  right  to  tax 
her  American  colonies,  but,  that  the  exercise  of  that  right 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  In  answer  to  this,  the  great  lawyer,  with  a 
quaintness  peculiar  to  himself,  had  said,  ^^  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  that  right  is,  which  when  attemptjed  to  be 
exercised,  becomes  a  wron^."  Iq  the  present  case,  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  had  acted  upon  the  converse  of  the 
great  lawyer's  maxim,  having  pronounced  the  right  a  wroD^ 
and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  exercise  it  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  In  aae  point  of  view  only,  could  he  ima* 
gine  the  existence  of  a  right,  which,  when  exercised,  might 
become  a  wrong;  as  for  instance,  the  thr^  branches  of  the 
l^sbdwre^  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  had  a 
right  tQ  authorisse  and  act  a  moral  eviL  They  might  set  aside 
the  succession,  and  deprive  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  his  here* 
ditary  right  to  succeed  his  present  majesty;  but  this  enor- 
mity c^d  not  of  right  be  practised  by  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  independait  of  we  consent  of  the  sovereigiii,  any 
more  than  the  minister  could  set  himself  up  in  competition* 
with  l^e  Prince  of  Wales,  iEUid  contest  with  him,  as  a  clai- 
mant, for  the  regency.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
hesitate  to  r^)eat  his  (pinion,  that  a  right  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir  apparent,  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
authority,  upon  .the  king's  incapacity  being  declared  by  me 
two  Houses  of  parliament;  the  prince's  right,  however,. being 
aU  along  considered  as  subject  to  the  adjuoication  of  tlie  two 
ilottses  of  Lords  mi  Commons.    Hiis  opinion  he  )iad  not 
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changed,  nor  did  he  feel  the  smallest  disposition  to  diange  it; 
and,  indeed,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  seemed  to  coincide  with  his  sentiments,  for  he 
had,  if  he  understood  him  rightly,  expressly  declared,  that  in 
case  of  jthe  demise  of  the  crown,  nothing  short  of  an  act  of 
exclusion  could  prevent  the  prince  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  and  that  even  nothing  short  of  such  conduct  as  would 
deservedly  warrant  an  act  of  exclusion,  ought  to  throw  out 
a  Prince  of  Wales,  of  full  age  and  full  capacity,  from  the 
regency.  The  counter  opinion  to  his  was  fraught  with  so 
many,  and  such  enormous  evils,  that  he  was  persuaded  no 
moderate  man,  who  considered  the ,  subject  with  the  d^ree 
of  attention  that  it  most  undoubtedly  merited,  would,  for 
a  moment,  maintain  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  right,  of 
discretion,  or  of  expediency.  Whatever  his  opinion  was, 
why  should  that  right  be  discussed^  whidi  had  been  neither 
claimed,  nor  intended  to  be  claimed?  That  this  was  the 
precise  state  of  the  fact,  was  not  to  be  doubted,  after  the 
declaration  which  had  been  so  graciously  communicated 
from  the  highest  authority  in  another  place.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  that  communication  had  been  made,  and  the  com- 
mendation that  was  due  to  the  exalted  personage  who  made 
it,  he  would  not  say  one  word;  because  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  having  what  was  due  to  merit  mistaken  for 
fulsome  adulation,  and  servile  flattery.  But,  the  claim  thus 
disavowed,  how  must  the  preamble  of  a  bill  run,  truly  to 
describe  ^e  case  as  it  stood  at  present:  ^<  Whereas  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  never  claimed  a 
right  to  the  regency,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  lords  spi* 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  for  the  commons  of  England,  to 
dedare,  that  his  royal  highness  has  no  right,  and  we  ther^ 
fore  do  hereby  declare  his  royal  highness  sole  regent  of  these 
kingdoms."  What  could  prove  mwe  ridiculous,  than  a  bill, 
opening  with  this  language?  And  so  it  must  be  worded, 
unless  they  falsified  the  fact,  and  made  a  course  of  law  a 
ground-work  of  the  bOl. 

All  this  difficulty  and  embarrassment  was  created,  when 
there  was  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  it,  since  it  was  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  the  regent.  Why,  then,  would  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  thus  agitate  the  matter,  unless  it  were  for 
the  little  purpose  of  personal  triumph?  Extremely  censurable 
was  the  boasting  language  tised  upon  this  occasion,  of  gra- 
titude to  thei  soveragn,  and  the  strong  assertions  that  such 
gratitude  should  be  exemplified,  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  confessed  themsdves  under  personal  obligations  to  the 
sovereign.     Personal  attachment  was  n#  fit  ground  for  public 
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conduct)  and  those  who  had  declared  they  would  take  care 
of  .tlie  rights  of  the  sovereign,  because  they  had  received 
favours  at  his  bands,  betrayed  a  little  mind,  and  warranted  a 
Gonchision,  that  if  they  had  not  received  those  favours,  they 
would  have  been  less  mindful  of  their  duty,  and  have  acted 
with  less  aeal  for  his  interest,  than  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
debted to  him  for  any  favours. 

Mr.  Fox  owned  himself  indebted  to  the  heir  aj^arent,  be- 
cause he  had  been  pleased,  for  several  years,  to  favour  him 
with  his  confidence ;  but  Aat  flattering  mark  of  distinction 
had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  his  speeches  in  that  House, 
nor  had  he  ever  considered  it  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  pub« 
lie  conduct .  Neither  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  at  any 
time,  if  he  thought  the  objects  of  his  royal  highness  incom* 
gatibla  with  the  public  interests,  should  he  think  he  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  prince,  any  more  than  he  should  think 
he  acted  consistently  with  what  was  due  to  his  own  character, 
in  sufiering  the  consideration  of  the  terms  on  which  he  lived 
with  his  royal  highness  to  bias  him  in  the  smallest  degree, 
or  induce  him  to  act  contrary  to  what  he,  in  his  conscienee, 
thought. most  likely  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  puUic: 
whereas,  the  right  honourable  gentlenian  appeared  to  act: 
upon,  a  very  opposite  principle,  and  repeatedly  introduced 
the  name  of  the  sover^n,  though  seldon^  fi>r  any  other  puri- 
poset  than  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  confidence  reposed^ 
ia.  himself.  To  the  house  of  Brunswick  this  country  stood, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  .indebted;  and,  indeed,  few  princes 
esier  deserved  the  love. of  their  subjects  more  thali  the  princefll^ 
of  diat  house.  Since  their  accession  tq  the  throne,  th^eir 
government  h^d  been  such  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable, 
tha^  there  should  ever  be.  ground  for  an  act  of  exclusion  to 
pass, .  to  set  aside  one  of  their  heirs  £rom  the  succession,  or 
that  «uch  a  circumstance  should  ever  become  a  necessaiy 
sjulgect  of  contemplation.  If  the  p^ees  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  had,  at  any  time,  differed  with  their  sntgi^cts,. 
it  had  been  only  on  collateral  points,  which  had  been  easily 
adjusted  ijx  parllwient.  No  one  of  the  princes  of  that  house 
Wd  ever  made  any  attempt  against  the  constitution  of  the 
i^untry ;  although,  had  such  a  mischievous  design  been  me- 
ditated,  a  party  cojold  have  been  found  in  existence,  and 
re^ly  to  abet  tliemin  any  scheme,  the  blackest  and  most 
fat^l  that,  ever  tyrant  devised  against  the  liberties  or  the 
happiness  of  lus  subjects.  The  love»  therefore,  of  the  peo^ 
pie  was  due  to  the  illustrious  &mily  on  the  throne^  in  so 
peculiar  aod  eminent  a  degree,  that  every  circumstance  whid^ 
looked  a3  if  it  could  at  any  distance  endanger  the  faeraditar/ 
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right  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick  to  the  successidn,  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  with  peculiar  jealousy. 

Exclusive  of  the  concurrence  of  the  public  voice,  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  pointed  out  the  heir  apparent 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  regent,  but  the  act  of  settlement 
might  be  defeated  if  his  royal  highne^  were  passed  by^  and 
the  doctrine^  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  carried  inta 
effect.  In  adhering  to  the  principles  of  die  act  of  settlement^ 
there  couJd  be  no  danger.  If,  as  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  there  should  be  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  political  principles  were  so  depraved,  that,  in  opposi-> 
tion  to  his  own  natural  interests,  he  should  have  followed 
the  example  of  Charles  the  First  and  James  the  Second, 
either,  in  one  instance,  indicating  a  determination  to  become 
a  tyrant  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  subject,  by  subvert- 
ing the  coAfirtitution,  or  in  the  other,  by  connecting  himself 
with  France  and  the  political  en^nies  of  his  country,  that 
ev«ry  thing  fatal  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  government^ 
^ttdi  a  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  re-» 
gehcy,  iti  like  manner  as  he  undoubtedly  would  be  excluded 
from  the  throiie,  on  the  natural  demise  of  his  father,  or  pre* 
deceesor.  Btl't  then,  the  bill  of  exclusion  to  pass  in  such 
^ase,  must  be  the  work  of  the  legislature  complete,  and  not 
th6  act  of  two  branches  of  the  legislature  only.  Let  the 
committee  iJonsider  the  danger  of  making  any  other  person 
regent  besides  the  Prince  of  Wales !  If  the  two  Houses 
eould  choose  a  regent,  they  might  choose  whom  th^  pleased; 
they  might  ehoose  a  foreigner,  a  catholic  (for  the  law  de- 
fines not  the  regent)  who,  while  he  held  the  power  of  the 
^rd  estate,  might  prevail  on  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
legisktore  t6  concur  with  him,  alter  or  set  aside  the  succes- 
sion, and  turn  aWay  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  put  them, 
in  the  situation  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart. 

He  perceived  that  this  doctrine  was  deemed  extravagant,  but 
h€f  meant  to  put  an  extravagant  case ;  he  had  not,  however, 
put  an  impossible  one ;  let  them  tuni  to  the  favourite  period 
of  OUT  history  — favourite  at  least  with  the  other  side  of  the 
House  that  day— -the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  would 
find  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  took  advantage  of  his 
pbwer  as  protector  of  th©'  kingdom,  and  actually  disinherited, 
the  Prihce  of  Wales  and  the  whole  line  of  Lancaster^  though 
<hey  #eife  more  nearly  allied  and  had  much  better  preten- 
fifehs  to  the  crown  than  the  house  of  York.  The  same  dismal 
itoife  which  had  disgraced  our  annals  at  that  period,  might 
be  acted  crW  again,  if  the  two  Housei^  of  parliament  ever 
doticurred  to  sabvert  the  oonstitution,  by  assuming  to  them'* 
^lye»  die  ex^rdse  of  the^  rpyal  .prerogatiise,  and  Brrogsting 
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Ae  right  to  legislate  and  make  law  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute 
of  the  13  th  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  he  had,  on  a  for* 
mer  day  found  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  not  only  de- 
clared, that  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  could  not  make 
laws  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  king,  but 
also  dedared,  that  whoever  should  presume  to  affirm  the 
contrary,  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  incur  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  a  premunire. 

To  make  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  regent,  he  con* 
ftidered,  so  far  as  it  went,  as  a  conversion  of  the  succession  to 
the  monarchy  from  hereditaiy  to  elective ;  and  what  sort  of  a 
ccmstitution  that  was,  ^  hich  had  an  elective  monarchy,  Poland, 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  its  subjects,  sufficiently  evinced. 
The  right  to  make  laws  rested  only  in  the  legislature  com- 

?lete^  and  not  in  the  concurrence  of  any  two  branches  of  it« 
Jpon  that  very  principle  was  our  constitution  built,  and  on 
the  preservation  of  it  did  its  existence  depend.  Were  the 
case  otherwise,  the  constitution  might  be  easily  destroyed,  be- 
cause if  the  two  branches  could  assume  the  power  to  make 
law,  they  might,  in  that  law,  change  the  genius  of  the  third 
estate.  The  present  situation  of  sdSairs  had  been  compared  to 
the  Revolution,  but,  in  fact,  it  was  no  way  similar.  The  throne 
had  then  been  dedared  vacant,  and  the  rest  of  the  constitution 
remained.  Now,  the  throne  was  declared  full,  but  its  autho- 
rity was  suspended.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  con- 
tention which  was  then  assembled,  conscious  that  they  could 
not  make  any  change  in  the  senius  of  the  monarchy,  until 
they  had  a  head,  first  restored  the  third  estate,  and  then  .de- 
fined its  power.  Whereas  the  committee  were  called  on  to 
proceed  in  a  different  way;  first,  to  new-cast  the  o£Bce,  and 
then  to  declare  the  officer.  And  what  must  be  the  situation 
of  a  regent  elected  by  that  House  ?  He  must  be  a  pageant,  a 
puppet,  a  creature  of  their  own,  sinepcndere  corpus^  an  insult 
and  a  mockery  on  every  maxim  of  government  I 

Mr.  Fox  defined  the  nature  and  character  of  the  three  estates. 
The  constitution  supposed  each  of  its  three  branches  to  be 
independent  of  the  other  two,  and  actually  hostile;  and  if  that 
principle  was  once  given  up,  there  was  an  end  to  our  political 
freedom.  Suppose  that  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
could  make  laws  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  crown  and  the  commons  independent  of  the 
lords,  or  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  without  the  crown; 
in  either  case,  the  constitution  was  gone.  The  safety  of  the 
whole  depended  on  the  jealousy  of  each  aoainst  the  other;  not 
on  the  patriotism  of  .any  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  ba); 
rather  on  the  -separate  interests  of  the  threes  coiicurrin|^ 
through  different  views,  to  one  genefial  good>.the  be9^t  of 
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the  commanity  — a  principle  congenial  to  human  nature^ 
prone  to  the  extension  of  power,  and  to  the  depression  of  a 
rival !  All  these  principles  and  arrangements  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  present  project,  which  would  radically  alter  the 
government,  and  of  consequence,  overturn  the  constitution, 

Mr.  Fox  explained  the  particular  powers  of  the  crown  to 
defend  itself  against  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the' 
conmions,  or  to  resist  any  faction  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In^ 
the  one  case,  by  a  dissolution,  the  king  might  resist  the  at- 
tempt on  his  prer<fgative,  and  by  an  encrease  of  the  peerage^ 
he  might  quell  the  other.  The  power  of  giving  either  an  as- 
sent or  dissent  from  any  bill,  operated  equally  against  the  sin- 
gle design  of  one,  or  the  confederate  union  of  lK>th  Houses  to 
trench  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  crown ;  and,  great 
as  obvious  was  the  disadvantage  of  subjecting  the  sovereign  to 
such  difficulties,  as  he  would  be  liable  to  encounter,  were  the 
power  of  dissolution,  of  encrease  of  peerage,  and  of  the  right 
of  giving  the  assent  or  dissent  to  bills  taken  away.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  nsonarcb,  the  monarchical  power  ought  to  be  entire, 
and)  for  this  indisputable  reason ;  because  the  name  and  rank 
of  akin^,  without  the  possession  of  regal  powers,  was  a  being 
which  did  not  come  within  the  reach  of  human  conception. 
If  it  appeared  to  the  House  that  the  royal  prerogative  ought 
to  be  circumi^cribed,  let  them  invest  a  proper  person  with  it, 
and  then  openly  and  manfully  contend  for  the  circumscription 
or  diminution  o£  its  powers ;  but  to  aim  at  an  adversary 
incapable^of  resistance  was  neither  brave  nor  noble. 

Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  the  danger  of  making  the  regency 
dective,  and  of  the  two  Houses  setdng  aside  the  heredi- 
tary ri^bt  to  it ;  insisting  that  the  possession  of  the  crown> 
and  of  the  executive  auuiority,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  governed  by  the  same  principles.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this,  he  put  the  case  of  a  Polander  asking  an  Englishman 
whether  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  was  hereditary  or 
deddve?  Any  man  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion would  naturally  think,  that  the  ready  answer  would  be 
tfiat  it  was  hereditary.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  that  day  pre- 
vailed, the  answer  must  be,  <<  I  cannot  tell ;  ask  his  majesty's 
physicians.  When  the  king  of  England  is  in  g;ood  health, 
the  monarchy  is  hereditary;  but  when  he  is  ill,  and  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereign  authority,  it  is  elective*** 
Hie  assertion,  that  the  British  monarchy  was  elective,  was, 
however,  so  palpably  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  would  not  be  toleratell  for  a  moment.  How, 
then,  was'the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted?  A  subtle  and  po- 
fitic  lawyer  tnight  be  fixmd,  who  would  plau^bly  advance,  that 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  monarchy  was  here-^ 
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4itary5  the  executive  power  might  be  elective.  Thus, .  the 
crown  and  its  functions  might  be  separated,  as  if  they  wmce 
in  their  nature  distinct,  whereas,  the  one  was  the  essence^  and 
the  other  the  name.  Mr.  Fox  here  pursued  his  argument  in 
Bn  hypothetical  dialogue  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
Foley  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  politic  lawyer,  to  reconcile 
contradictions  and  explain  apparent  impossibilities^  ridicul* 
me  the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  that  the 
political,  as  well  as  the  natural  capacity  of  the  king,  remained 
whole  and  entire,  although  he  was  declared  inc^^xable  of  ex* 
ercising  his  regal  functions.  If  the  crown  was  to  have  no* 
functions,  why  there  should  be  a  kin^,  was  beyond  his  iaaagi- 
i^tion  to  discover.  The  legal  metaphysics  which  distingui^- 
ed  between  the  crown  and  it«^  functions,  were  to  him  unin- 
telligible. The  investigators  should  be  schoolmen  and  not 
statesmen,  fitter  for  colleges  of  disputation,  than  a  British 
*  tioQse  of  Commons,  if  a  question^  that  so  deeply  involved 
(he  existence  of  the  constitution,  were  to  be  thus  discussed : 
^nd,  where  was  that  famous  dictum  to  be  fi[)und»  that  ex- 
pressly described  the  crown  a&  guarded  by  such  sanctity,  and 
left  its  powers  at  the  mercy  of  every  assailant  ? 

Having  contended,  that  such  was  the  absurdity  of  legtd 
metaphysics,  and  called  upon  the  gownsmen  to  shew  him 
the  dictum  which  suppcH-ted  the  opposite  assertion^  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
authority  during  his  majesty's  incapacity,  tban  any  other  in- 
dividual subject,  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  a  part  of  tlie  argu- 
Hieat  advanced  against  him,  and  including  an  allegation, 
that  he  had  deserted  the  cause  -which  he  had  heretofore  been 
supposed  to  clajm  the  pecuUar  nierit  of  standing  for^i  on 
9II  occasions  to  defend;  and  thus  manifested  an  inattentioa 
^  the  privileges  of  the  House  of>  Ccnnmons,  against  the  en- 
QF^MHchments  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Upon  this  00- 
f^a^ion,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  his  own  resistanoe  ag^ainst 
the  latter,  when  it  had  been  thought  encreasing  unpfmsti- 
tutionally,  were  well  known.  The  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  more  than  once  checked  in  that  House,  and  he  reaUy 
believed,  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Whenever  the  exe- 
<putive  authority  was  urged  beyond  its  reasonable  extent,  it 
ought  to  be  resisted,  and  he  carried  his  ideas  on  that  head 
so  far,  that  he  had  not  scrupled  to  declare,,  that  the  supplies 
ought  to  be  stopped,  if  the  royal  assent  were  refused  to  a 
G(MistitutionaI  curtailment  of  any  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
in'erogative.  Moderate  men,  he  was  aware,  thought  this  a 
^knt  doctrine;  but  he  had  uniformly  maintain^  it;  and 
the  public  had  d^ived  advantage  from  its  having  be^  earned 
into  effect*    Hedewed  to  as^,  however,  if  this  wi»  an  oc** 
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casicMi  for  exa^cieiiig  die  constitutional  powe*.  of  resistiag  the 
prerogative  or  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  tlvit  House? 
He  had  ever  made  it  his  pride  to  pomhat  with  the  crown 
in  the  plenlitude  of  its  power  and  the  fullness  of  its  au- 
thority; he  wished  not  to  trample  oin  ita  rights^  while  it  lay 
extended  at  their  feet,  deprived  of  its  funotian^  and  incapable 
of  resistance^  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pride  him* 
acdf  on  a  victory  obtained  against  q  defenceless-  foe  1 .  Let  him 
boast  of  a  triumph  where  no  battle  had  been  fought,  and^ 
eonsequoitly^  where  no  glory  could  be  obtained!  Let  him 
take  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  human  nature ;  let  him,  like 
W  unfeding  lord  of  the  manor,  riot  in  the  richea  to  he  ac- 
<)uired  by  plundering  shipwrecks,  by  rigorously  a^^ertiAg  a 
rj^t  to  the  waifs^  estffays,  deodands,  and  all  the  acniumulated 
]m)dttoe  <^  the  varioiA  accidents  which  misfortune  could  throw 
into  his  power  i  Let  it  not  be  my  boast,  said  Mr.  Fox,  to 
have  gained  such  victories,  obtained  such  triumphs^  or  availed 
myself  of  wealth  so  acquired  I 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  all  the  labour  of  the  committer  9ip^ 
pointed  to  search  for  preced^»ts  had  been  fruitless,  for  tluit 
not  one  of  the  preced^Qts  a{^ed.  If  they  tended  to  pit>ve 
any  thing,  it  was  to  establish,  the  prince's  r%ht :  since,  in  all 
of  them,  the  nearest  relative  to  the  crown,  if  in  the  ki|igd(»n^  ' 
had  been  appointed  the  regait,  and  especially  a  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  his  son^  com-' 
monly  called  the  Black  Prince,  was  declai*ed  regent,  at  Qvir 
thirteen  years  of  age^  during  the  mvasion  of  France  by  his 
father;  and,  aflerwards,  during  the  absence  of  Edward  and 
the  prince,  his  brother,  Lianel,  Duke  of  Clarence  wm  ap- 
pointed. The  regencies  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  pftoved 
the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  more  fully,  because, 
in  that  reign,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  recog- 
nised, although  he  waa  not  a  year  old,  in  the  very;  patent 
which  appointed  the  Duke  of  York  protector.  Mr.  Fox  now 
observed,  that  an  honourable  gentleman  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  chosen  to  remark,  that  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stood  higher  in  the  opiniim 
<^  the  public,  at  present,  than  he  did«  Before  any  gentlem$n 
took  i^n  himself  to  pr<mQunce  on  such  topios,  he  .ought  to 
be  sure  that  he  was  right  in  his  assertion.  He  had  every  t^fu* 
son  to  believe,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  wm  mistake 
in  what  he  had  asserted,  having  lately  had  an  opportunity  ^ 
meeting  his  constituaats,  and  having  then  recdved  the  most 
unequivocal  and  flattering  proofi  of  their  coi^denee  9^d 
kindness.  He  agreed,  howev^,  most  cordially  with  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  in  every  observaticm  that  hehadmqd^  of 
the  probable  effet^ts  of  the  preseot  motion^  if  persisted  in> 
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with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  creation  of  a  difference  be* 
tween  uie  two  Houses  of  parliament  With  respect  to  Ire*' 
land,  if  the  two  Houses  of  the  British  parliament  named  the 
Prince  of  Wales  a»  re^nt  of  right,  most  probably,  the  par« 
liament  of  Ireland  wouM  do  the  same;  if  they  speculated,  the 
Irish  parliament  would  speculate.  Let  them  decide  wisely, 
and  their  decission  would  be  followed,  as  an  example*  If  the 
question  of  right  was  but  once  set  afloat,  it  would  become  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  it  mi^ht  be  carried. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  would  again  calf  in  question  the  necessitv 
for  the  present  proceeding,  and  urge  the  fallacy  of  pretend* 
ing,  that  the  opinion,  which  he,  as  a  private  member  of  that 
I&use^  had  ddUver^,  and  the  opinion,  which  his  noble  and' 
,  learned  friend  (Lord  Loughborough)  had  delivered  elsewhere, 
made  it  necessary.  He  reprobated  the  indecency  of  selecting 
the  arguments  of  hisnobleand  learned  friend,  and  fidsely  apply- 
ii^  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  a  ridicu- 
lous point  of  view*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  must  have 
known,  that  the  arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
were  arguments  merely  advanced  to  prove  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir  apparent,  had  rights  pe- 
culiar and  distinct  fit>m  those  of  ordinanr  subjects,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  prove  his  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority. 
The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  answered  those  arguments  betrayed  a  narroKv- 
ness  of  mind  which  he  had  not  ima^ned  the  right  ho* 
Hourable  gentleman  would  have  condescended  to  have  ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr.  Fox  desired  to  know  the*  use  of  bringing  forward  a 
question  of  right,  when  the  expedienev  of  constituting  the 
Prince  of  Waks  regent  was,  on  all  hands,  agreed  upon.  He 
charged  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
mth  a  determination  to  l^slate,  without  the  power  to  do  so 
^fectiially,  which  would  alter  the  genius  of  the  third  estate^ 
without  any  crime  allied  against  either  the  sovereign,  de- 
clared, for  the  present,  incapable  to  exercise  the  royal  autho- 
rity, or  the  intaided  regent  If  they  could  make  whom  they 
pleased  r^ent,  they  could  appoint  the  regent  for  a  day,  a 
month,  or  a  year,  turning  the  monarchy  into  a  republic  as 
had  been  the  case  with  Rome.  And  while  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  denied,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  any  more 
right  than  he  himself  had,  he  confessed  it  would  be  a  breach 
ofduty  to  think  of  any  other  regent,  — and  all  this  for  the  paltry 
triumph  of  a  vote  over  him,  and  to  insult  a  prince,  whose  fa- 
vour he  was  conscious  he  had  not  deserved  ! 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  right 
hcmonrable  gentleman's  adiitunistration  had  been,  in  some  re^ 
15 
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ipect%  eititled  to  pisiee;  he  w&s  ready  to  say  what  were  the 
parts  that,  in  his  opinion,  most  deserved  commendation,  and 
ae  willing  to  give  them  his  applause  as  any  monber  of  that 
House.  WhsLt  he  alluded  to,  were  the  measures  adopted  to 
detach  Holland  fix>m  its  connection  with  France.  The  whole 
conduct  of  that  transaction,  as  well  as  its  issuer  was  wise  and 
vigorous,  laudable  and  effectual,  and  he  was  happy  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
right  honourable  gentlem&n's  ministerial  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.  Of  his  other  measures,  he  certainly  entertained  a 
very  different  opinion.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  appeared  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of 
power,  that  he  could  not  «idure  to  part  with  it:  he  had  ex* 
perieziced  the  fall  favour  of  the  crown,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  exertinff  all  its  prerogatives;  and,  finding  the  ope- 
ration of  the  whole  not  too  much  for  the  successful  carrying 
^on  of  the  government,  he  had  determined  to  cripple  his  sue* 
cessors,  and  deprive  them  of  the  same  advantages  which  hd 
had  possessed ;  and  thus  circumscribe  their  power  to  serve  tHeir 
country ;  as  if  he  dreaded  that  they  would  shade  his  fame. 
Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  for  a  moment  suppose, 
that  the  business  of  detaching  Holland  from  France,  or  any 
contingency  of  equal  importance,  remained  to  be  executed; 
he  must  know,  that  there  would  be  no  power  in  the  country 
to  seize  the  advantage^  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
principles  were  right.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Fox  declared, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  calling  most  fervently  upon  every 
honest  member  of  that  House  not  to  vote  without  perfectly 
understanding  what  the  question  went  to,  as  well  as  die  other 
resolutions.  With  regard  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
motiveai,  he  knew  not  what  they  were ;  but  if  there  was  an  am- 
bitious man.  in  that  Houses  who  designed  to  drive  the  empire 
into  confusion,  his  conduct,  he  conceived,  would  be  exactly 
that  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  pursued. 

The  resolutions  moved,  appeared,  in  his  opinion,  insidi- 
ously calculated  to  convey  a  censure  on  the  sentiments  which 
he'delivered,  while  they  served  as  an  instrument  of  evasion  of 
an  assertion,  highly  revolting  to  the  public  mind,  made  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himself.  This  he  reprobated,  as 
a  pitifid  shifl,  totmly  irreconcileable  with  the  confidence  which  < 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  placed  in  the  expectation  of  a 
majj^rtty.  In  majorities,  Mr,  Fox  declared  he  had  no  great 
trust ;  he  had  for  many  years  had  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  in  a  minority  in  that  House;  and  yet,  upon  a  change 
of  situation,  he  had  generally  found,  that  the  majority,  who  had 
before  divided  against  him,  divided  with  him.  For  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  his  political  life  bad  he  been  obliged  to  stem 
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the  tenant  of  power,  and  6om«tiine3  he  hod  enjoyed  ihe  sativ- 
fection  of  finding  himself  in  a  majority  of  the  same  pariiamenl^ 
of  which,  in  the  prosecntion  of  the  same  principles  and  the  de^ 
clarations  of  the  same  designs,  he  had  before  been  only  sup- 
ported by  a  minority. 

The  qaestion  was  then  put  upon  the  motion  made  by  Lord 
Morth ;  when  there  appeared  Yeas  204":  Noes  t68.  The  second 
and  third  resolutions  were  then  sererally  put,  and  carried  without 
&rther  debate.  On  the  i8th^  the  House  adjourned  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  day  following  i  when  Mr.  Pitt  being 
called  upon  to  inform  the  House  more  distinctly  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding  he  intended  to  adopt,  stated,  that  as,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  his  majesty's  political  capacity  was  entire,  he  should  pro* 

§ose,  that  their  proceedings  should  be  under  the  royal  authority, 
ei^ted  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal.  That  commisu 
Sidneys  so  appointed  sboidd  open  the  parliament  in  the  name  of 
fait  majesty^  in  the  uftual  fonn,  ^d  afterwards  give  the  roya}  lasent 
to' such  bills  as  might  be  passed  byfthe  two  Houses*  lor  appaiQtiog 
a  reg^t  to  exercise  so  much  of  the  royal  authority  as  was  necesh 
sary  to  be  exercised  during  his  majesty's  indisposition.  Ihis  he 
conceived  to  be  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  that  could  be  adopted 
consistently  with  the  prindples  of  the  constitution.  The  report 
from  the  committee  being  then  brought  up,  and  the  firdt  resolu- 
tion read  and  agreed  to,  the  second  was  objected  to;  and  it  Wan 
moved,  by  way  of  mnendment,  first,  that  die  wofd  ^*  rij^t^'  should 
be  left  out  of  the  resolution ;  and  ailerwards^  that  inatsad  of  tho 
woids  ^*  in  such  manner  as  the  ^igence  of  the  case  may  requm" 
the  following  should  be  inserted,  '^  by  presenting  an  address  to  the 
"Prmce  of  Wale^y  heir  apparent,  and  of  full  age,  beseeching  him 
to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  country,  during  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty,^ 
and  no  longer."  These  amendments  Were  moved  by  Mr.  Demp- 
ster and  Mr.  Powys,  and  negatived  without  a  division.  The  third 
resolution  being  then  read,  Mr.  Dempster  again  moved  an  amend- 
ment upon  it,  the  debate  on  which  was  adjeucBed  to  the  twea^ 
second* 

December  22. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  moved,  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate,  the  Speaker  read  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Dempster  for  the  amendment  to  the  third  resolution.  The  Reso- 
lution of  the  committee  stood  thus :  "  Resolved,  That  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entirely  the  constitutional  authori^ 
of  the  king,  it  is  necessary  ^at  the  said  lords  spiritual  andtempord, 
and  commons,  of  Great  Britain,  should  determine  on  the  me^ 
whereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  ^  such  bill 
as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  parhament,  respecting  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  king,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  present  indisposition."  The  amend- 
ment was  to  leave  out  from  Uie  word  «  determine,**  to  the  end  of 
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die  4said  resoluckm,  in  order  to  insert  ibese  words,  **  Humbly  to 
address  his  rpyid  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  the  care 
of  the  administration  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition, 
andno  longer,"  After  the  amendment  had  been  opposed  by  the 
solicitor-general  Sir  John  Scott,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Sit 
John  Aubrey,  Lord  Fielding,  and  Lord  North, 

Mr.  Fox  rose*  He  said  that  he  would  treat  the  important 
subject  before  the  House  in  as  short  a  manner  as  possible,  but 
if  he  should  be  obliged  to  detain  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
the^  must  impute  it  as  much  to  the  lextraordinary  doctrines 
which  had  been  thrown  out  that  ni^ht,  as  to  the  anxiety  which 
he  mi^ht  have  to  press  his  o\^  opinions  upon  their  attention. 
He  wished  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  imme-. 
diately  after  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  soli- 
citor-geileral,  whose  doctrines  had  struck  him  as  highly  in^p 
eansistent  widi  the  conclusions  which  he  had  drawn  from 
thena;  and  whoae  whole  train  of  reasoning  on  the  subject 
was,  in  his  mind,  enveloped  in  a  nice  kind  of  legal  meta-^ 
physiQS,  admirably  calculated  to  confound  the  plain  under* 
standings  of  unlearned  men,  but  which,  when  stripped  of 
its  covering,  would  appear  to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the; 
subject. 

-  Th^e  were  two  positions  of  the  honourable  and  learned^ 
gentleman  which  he  was  particuUrly  anxious  to  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  House,  and  which  in  all  that  he  should  have 
occasion  to  dwell  upon,  he  begged  gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind^ 
and  earry  witih  tfaem.  The  first  was  a  general  maxim,  im- 
plying, "  that  the  power  which  necessity  creates  necessity  also 
limits."  The  second  was,  "  that  in  this  and  every  other  exi- 
gency, the  two  Houses  of  parliament  were  bound  to  search  for, 
discover,  and  act  by  what  is  the  law,  according  to  the  fgrms  of 
the  constitution."  These  two  .prin<;sipal  points  in  the  ho^ 
nourahle  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  he  wished  to  carxy 
in  his  miud,  and  to  reason  from;  jand  acting  upon  the  last  ok 
these  doctrines,  he  agreed,  that  it  was  a  fundamental  duty  tq 
^nqm'reandascertain  the, distinction  between  the  powers  of  th^ 
House  in  what  they  could  do  by  resolution  and  address,  and 
what  they  could  do  by  bill;  that  was  to  say^  what  they  could 
do  a;s  a  complete  and  distinct  proceeding  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  othier  branche$  of  the  legislature;  and  what 
tjiey  could  do,  as  makftog  ^  part  of»  and  in  conjunction  withr 
the  other  twio  Honses  of  parlitaient.  Thqt  this  w^  tk^ 
4a^  he  perfectly  agreed,  with  th^  hotocHirabk  and  learned 
gentleman;  dnd  ke  was  equally  disp<>sed  with  him  to  hold 
ttudred  and  to  regard  the  &rn)s  of  the  ccmstitution :  but  h^ 
i^d  dietti  saered  only  in  sO  jQpo:  asi  tl^ey  were  th^  outgusirdft 
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and  protectors  of  the  main  body  of  the  constitution.  The 
moment  that  they  ceased  to  be  the  guardians,  and  became  the 
betrayers,  he  could  no  longer  venerate  the  forms,  but  must 
instantly  refer  to  the  substance  and  essence  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  a  violent  infringement  should  be  made  on  any  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  which  they  all  pro- 
fessed to  revere,  and  this  attack  were  made  under  the  specious 
disguise  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  constitution  which  it  was^ 
intended  to  undermine,  could  he  hesitate  for  a  moment  which 
party  he  was  to  take,  th^  of  the  forms,  or  that  of  the  sub- 
stance? There  could  not  be  a  moment's  delay,  and  he  there- 
fore in  the  present  discussion  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to 
enquire  whether  the  measures  now  proposed  were  not  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  while  by 
miserable  juggle  and  a  fraud  they  pretended  to'  be  consistent 
with  the  forms. 

For  his  own  part,  he  should  conceive,  that  in  the  present 
exigency  there  were  three  courses  to  be  pursued,  of  which, 
whether  that  proposed  in  the  amendment  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dempster)  miffht,  be  thp  best  or  not,  that 
proposed  by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche-^ 
quer  was  manifestly  the  worst,  ^nd  this  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  make  evident,  even  taking  the  matter  up  on  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  own  ground — the  hollow,  mi- 
serable, and  defective  ground  of  precedent.  That  of  king 
Henry  VL  had  been  most  particularly  insisted  on.  Now, 
though  he  could  not  allow  that  the  minority  of  a  king,  with 
the  temporary  incapacity  from  disease,  were  analogous,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  examine  the  precedent  of  Henry  VL 
and  compare  it  with  the  present.  On  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  appointing  the 
thike  of  Gloucester  to  the  regency,  with  full  powers  to  exer- 
cise the  royal  authority,  and  to  use  his  discretion  fully  and 
freely  in  trust  for  the  minor  king.  By  this  first  step,  the  third 
estate  was  restored  before  the  two  Houses  took  upon  them  to 
do  any  one  act  in  the  shape  of  legislation ;  and  the  regent 
being  thus  vested  with  the  full  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
the  parliament  was  able  to  confirm  by  one  act  the  first  measure 
of  the  issuing  of  the  commission.  If  that  proceeding  had  been 
followed  in  the  present  case,  would  our  situation  have  been 
the  same  as  it  then  was,  or  as  it  would  be  if  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  were  adopted?  By 
that  measure  it  was  proposed,  that,  instead  of  the  lineal  sue- 
ces^r,  invested  with  fiill  discretion,  the  two  Houses  should 
nominate  and  invest  a  creature  of  their  own,  not  with  discre- 
tionary power,  but  with  a  ministerial'  authority  to  affix  th© 
great  seal  to  whatever  ihey  should  cbuse  to  pass.    The  pre^ 
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cedent  of  Henry  VI.  militated  directly  against  the  course 
now  proposed.  That  precedent  clearly  went  to  the  noaii-* 
nation  of  the  next  lineal  successor  to  the  crown,  and  to  his  in-  " 
vestment  with  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  whereas,  the  pro- 
posed course  was  to  set  up  an  intermediate  person,  out  of  the 
line  of  succession,  and  to  take  from  him  all  discretion.  The 
absurdity  of  this  proceeding  was  equal  to  its  indecency.  This 
creature  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  bound  to  give  the  royal 
assent.  Was  it  ever  heard  o^  or  imagined  before,  that  there 
could  be  a  power  of  giving  asaent  without  a  power  also  of  dis- 
senting ?  The  very  term  ^monstrated  the  absurdity.  A  per- 
son's consenting  to  a  thii^  evidently  implied  that  lie  had  the 
power  not  to  consent.  There  was  a  person  to  be  set  up  with- 
out power,  without  discretion,  and  yet  this  pageant  was  to 
give  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  act  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  Houses.  By  the  precedent  in  the  commencement,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.  the  regent  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  royal  negative,  and  with  the  corresponding  and  essential 
powers  of  proroguing  or  dissolving,  and  of  convening 
parliaments.  By  this,  in  the  first  instance,  the  three  es- 
tates were  restored  to  their  several  functions,  and  the  par- 
liament being  made  complete,  they  were  able,  by  an  act  of 
legislation,  to  justify  and  legalize  the  measure  by  which  they 
were  thus  established.  The  precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
then  poipted  out  to  the  House  these  two  important  facts: 
I  •  That  the  power  was  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown;  and  in  this  nomination,  the  full, 
absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  wa§  entrusted  to  him.  2. 
That,  though  afterwards  limitations  were  put  to  the  duke's  ex- 
ercise of  the  preroffative,  the  limitations  were  made  in  fuU  par- 
liament, when  the  duke  constituted  the  third  estate^  and  when 
from  each  of  the  bills  restraining  his  authority,  l^e  might  have 
withholden.his  assent*  ^ 

These  two  historical  facts  were  contained  in  this  precedent^ 
and  though  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  afterwards  complained  of 
the  limitations  which  were  made,  his  conlplaint  was  unjust, 
since  they  were  made  with  his  known  consent.  He  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion,  that  the  precedent  of  Henry  ^he  Sixth 
would  bear  him  out  as  a  guide  which  they  ought  to  follow : 
but,  there  was  one  point  mdch  it  forcibly  demonstrated,  that 
in  vesting  the  royal  authority  in  the  next  in  succession,  our 
wcestors  clearly  understood  that  th^  were  acting  consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  particulars  of  the  case 
were  cujrious.  On  the  death  of  Henrv  the  Fifth,  the  Bishop 
pf  Durham,  theu  lord  chancellor,  delivered  the  great  seal 
into  the  hands  of  the  infant  king,  then  nine  months  old,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  bis  own  authority,  delivered  it 
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into  the  liluids  of  the  master  ot  the  rolls,  by  whom  it  wag 
used.  This  was  rather  a  strc^ag  measure ;  and  yet  in  the  par- 
liament which  succeeded,  although  acts  of  indemnity  were 
passed  for  sJmost-'every  other  measure,  yet  no  act  of  indem* 
iiity  was  passed  for  this:  so  convinced  were  our  anoes* 
tors  of  that  day  of  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  royal  autho* 
rity  in  the  next  line  of  succession. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge^  that  he 
could  not  put  any  v^ue  on  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of  that  miserable  reign.  They,  who  proceeded  to 
lengths  so  astonishingly  absurd  as  to  declare  the  minor  king 
fit  to  reign  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  again  at  the  age  of  nine> 
and  who  declared  him  incapable  to  rdgn  when  he  came  to  the  , 
age  of  thirteen,  could  not  be  referred  to  as  models  either  of 
wisdom  or  consistency ;  but  this  he  asserted,  that  all  their 
proceedings  tended  to  shew,  that  thou^they  would  not  make 
for  his  argument,  they  were  directly  and  strongly  against  that 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

Previous  to  his  investigation  of  the  other  precedents,  he 
must  state,  that  taking  them  altogether,  they  served  to  di-» 
vide  the  subject  in  two  parts,  and  to  elucidate  two  natural 
points,  as  principles  of  the  constitution.  i»  That  no  man 
ever  was  to  hold  the  regency  *in  trust  for  the  crown,  but 
the  next  in  succession.  And,  2.  that  no  man  was  to  hold  it 
but  with  the  powers  incidental  to  the  office;  that  was,  with 
the  powers  constitutionally  belonging  to  the  crown.  These 
two  principles  the  precedents  all  contributed  to  demonstrate 
and  strongly  inculcate,  except  in  cases  where  the  adherence 
to  them  was  impracticable.  Was  there  in  the  present  emer- 
gency any  reason  for  departing  from  this  safe  and  oonstitu-^ 
donal  course?  And  yet,  what  was  the  measure  to  be  pursued  ? 
A  commission  was  to  be  granted  to  a  person  —  not  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  not  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and 
by  this  commission,  this  person  was  to  be  created  into  the 
tnird  estate  of  the  realm,  without  possessing"  one  of  the  funo- 
tions  of  that  estate. 

'  Would  the  advocates  of  such  measures  take  upon  them- 
selves to  ascertain  whether  the  two  Houses  had  any  such 
power,  which  they  could  derive  either  fwnn  precedent,  friMn 
analogy,  from  the  letter^  or  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  No  point  could  be  more  distinct  and  more  clearly  d^ 
fined,  than  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the  two  Housej^ 
taken  individually,  and  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  t*ie 
three  estates  in  conjunction;  and  yet,  in  all  ^the  agiMionof 
Ais  matter,  they  had  been  industricinsly  cc^ounded.  I» 
i^akiij^,  therefore,  d£  their  sq^arate  powers^  he  would  dJstin*^ 
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faish  between  them  thus :  when  speaking  of  the  two  Houses 
y 'thetnselTei?5  he  would  call  them  the  two  Houses  of  par- 
liament ;  when  speaking  of  the  tibree  estates,,  in  their  ample 
form,  he  would  call  them  the  legislature.  It  would  not  be 
denied,  it  would  not  be  disputed,  that  the  powers  of  these  bo- 
dies were  completely  distinct ;  and  they  surely  were  not  to. 
draw  precedents  from  the  acts  of  the  legislature  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Houses:  yet,  all  the  precedents  on  which 
they  were  now  called  upon*  to  proceed,  were  acts  of  the  legis-. 
lature;  and  they'  were  not  to  be  considered,  at  this  moment, 
as  any  other  than  a  convention  of  the  two  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment. As  they  were  not  the  legislature,  they  were  not  to  look 
for  precedents  of  the  legislature.  They  could  be  instructed 
only  by  precedents  in  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  when  deprived  of  the  third  estate*  } 

.  Most  undoubtedly  the  convention  at  the  Revolution  was 
the  only  place  to  which  they  could  truly  look  for  such  a  pre- 
cedent. On  this  subject  he  wished  to  be  clearly  understood. 
If  the  distinction  which  he  drew  in  this  case  was  capricious  and 
unfounded,  he  would  throw  himself  open  to  correction ;  but^ 
it  was  a  distinction  which  in  his  mind  had  great  weight,  and 
which  should  be  seriously  considered,  when  the  precedent 
was  brought  to.  bear  in  the'  present  instance.  He  declared 
then,  that  the  case  of  necessity  at  the  Revolution  was  a  neces- 
sity not  proceeding  from  accident,  but  from  real  danger. 
The  vacancy  of  the  throne  did  not  proceed  from  the  malady 
of  the  king,  as  afflicted  by  Providence  but  from  the  violent 
infringements  which  the  king  had  made  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  by  which  their  allegiance  from  him  had  been  consti- 
tutionally withdrawn ;  and  in  the  tumult  he  had  fled  from  their 
just  vengeance.  Thus  outraged  and  injured,  threatened  with 
a  foreign  enemy  in  support  0?  a  tyrant, .  there  was  a  necessity 
in  which,  all  forms  must  give  way  to  the  substance  and  essence 
of  the  constitution.  They  had  not  in  that  necessity  the  choice 
of  conduct  Their  first,  bounden,  constitutional  duty,  Wa$ 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  danger  which  threatened ; 
and  therefore  he  assiumed  it  as  an  uncontrovertible  position, 
that  what  they  did  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  this  ne- 
cessity,  did,. not  and  could  not  apply  to  the  present  necessity. 
Why  ?  Becajuse  the  cases  were  in  no  degree  parallel.  Our 
liberties  had'  not.  been  infringed  by  the  monarch,  and  they 
were  not  threatened  by  any  pretender;  nor  did  France,  or 
any  other  foreign  state,  meditate  any  attack  in  support  of  any 
foi^Qited  right.  In  the  present  instance,  there  was  an  inter- 
ruption occasioned  by  the  temporary  derangement  of  the 
kii;ig,  while  the  empire  enjoyed  a  complete  peace,  aid  there 
was  an  heir  apparent  of  ripe  age,  and  of  perfect  qualification. 

VOL.  Ill,     ,  F  F 
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The  two  cases  of  necessity  were  not  similar,  and  the  {proceed*' 
ings  of  the  convention,  springing  from  the  necessity,  did  not 
applj;  but  he  was  ready  to  aduiowledge,  that  every  pro* 
ceeding  of  theirs  which  could  be  referred  to  free  agency,  and 
in  which  they  were  not  shackled  by  the  dangers  that  sur«* 
rounded  them,  did  apply  to  the  present  case. 

Arguing  on  these  two  preliminary  positions,  if  it  diould 
be  said  that  the  convention  overlooked  the  line  of  hereditary 
succession,  passed  over  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if 
there  was  any  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  the  right  of  Queen 
sMary,  his  answer  would  be,  that  in  doing  so,  they  acted 
under  the  pressure  of  the  necessity,  well  knowing  that  they 
could  only  preserve  to  the  kingdom  its  liberties  and  constv*  , 
tution,  by  putting  the  crown  into  the  hand  of  a  person  abla 
to  defend  and  protect  them.   Their  dection  of  King  William^ 
therefore,  he  thought  an  act  of  positive  necessity,  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  case.     The  mode  of  their  electing  him 
he  considered  as  an  act  of  discretion,  and  that,  therefore,  did^ 
apply.    King  William,  with  all  his  great  and  glorious  qualities* 
certainly  did  not  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  our  constitution 
as  to  have  had  in  his  mind  any  preference  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  crown  should  be  conferred  on  him.     His  edu*. 
cation,  chidly  military,  did  not  lead  him  much  to  the  discussion 
of  the  forms  of  our  parliamentary  proceeding;  and  whether 
it  came  to  him  by  declaration  of  Uie  two  Houses,  by  address^ 
or  by  an  act  passed  with  the  affectation  of  legal  forms,  was 
a  matter  which  he  believed  would  have  been  indiflerent  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  convention  acted 
from  their  own  volition.     And  how  did  the  two  Houses  act? 
They  might  have  ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  be  made ;  they 
might  have  created  a  pageant,  and  giving  to  themselves  the 
empty  form,  without  the  reality  or  the  essence  of  a  perfect 
parliament,  they  might  have  committed  an  insulting  frauds 
and  in  the  mere  mockery  of  legislation  have  passed  an  im- 
potent act,  conveying  to  King  William  the  crown.      But» 
knowing  and  feeling  tne  distinct  powers  possessed  by  the  two 
Houses^  and  pdssei^ed  by  the  legislature;  knowing  that  their 
organs  were  distinct,  and  that  their  proceedings  could  not  be 
confounded,  nor  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other ;  knowing  that 
the  two  Houses  could  by  their  organization  act  onhr  by  reso- 
lutions and  addresses,  and  that  the  legislature  coula  again  act 
only  by  bill  and  statute,  the  convention  proceeded  by  that 
course  which  was  consistent  with  their  functions — ^by  address* 
Here  was  a  precedent  in  the  Revolution,  applicable  to  the 
present  case.    Address  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upcin 
nim  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  thus  by  one 
step  making  the  legislature  complete^  the  course  to  be  pursued 
was  easy  and  payable;  pass  an  act  to  quiet  the  minds 
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of  t^e  people,  as  to  the  mf(»inality  of  the  £r6t  measure.  He 
liirther  illustrated  the  analogy  of  this  part  of  the  precedent  of 
the  Revdution,  by  stating  that  the  convention  divided  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  into  two  classes  ;^  i.  pro- 
ceeding from  the  violation  of  the  laws,  by  the  tyranny  of 
King  James  the  second :  2.  proceeding  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  laws  to  the  protection  of  the  subject.  The  first  thq 
two  Houses  thought  themselves  warranted  to  declare,  and 
properly  considered  a  declaration  of  their  rights  to  be  suf- 
ficieat.  The  second  they  as  properly  left  ta  the  legislature^ 
wdl  knowing  that  they  could  only  be  provided  for  by  re- 
medial laws.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  felt  himself  war- 
ranted to  assert,  that,  reviewing  these  two  precedents,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  precedent  of  Henry  the  sixth,  if  it  did  not 
make  exactly  for  him,  made  directly  and  totally  against  the 
r%ht  honourable  gentleman.  That  of  the  Revolution  clearly 
and  intelligibly  pointed  out  to  the  two  Houses  the  measure  of 
an  address,  as  the  true,  constitutional  mode  of  supplying  the 
kmg's  incapacity. 

And  yet,  it  was  not  solely  by  viewing  the  constitution  in 
its  spirit,  that  they  were  taught  to  avoid  the  monstrous  error 
of  the  two  Houses  attempting  to  l^slate.  The  13  th  of 
Oiarles  the  second  expressly  declared,  that  the  two  Houses 
cosM  not  make  laws  without  the  king.  Oh !  but,  said  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  this  statute  could  not 
apply;  for  the  king,  though  at  present  rendered  incapable, 
had  stiil,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  his  political  capacity,  and 
the  throne  wasi  to  all  intents  and  purposes  full.  The  throne 
1)eiiigfull,  but  the  king  incapable,  what  were  they  to  do? 
To  appoint  a  person  who  was  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
bills  to  be  passed?  Indeed !  How  was  this  person  to  know 
the  royal  {deasure  ?  Was  he  to  go  to  Kew  to  apply  to  the 
royal  person,  whom  Providence  had  deprived  of  the  power  of 
.assent  or  dissent  ?  Human  reason  revolted  from  the  absur- 
dity !  Was  there  a  permanent  authoritative  council  to  which 
he  ccnald  apply  ?  None.  Could  he  exercise  his  own  will  ? 
No :  he  was  deprived  of  all  discretion.  To  whom  then  only 
eould  he  apply  ?  To  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  that  gave 
him  being ;  and  thus  we  had  a  monster  unknown,  unheard  of 
in  our  history  \  We  had  indeed  formerly  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  that  proceeded  first  to  legislate,  and  then  to  act. 
Had  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  been  the  then 
aohcitor-general,  instead  of  Oliver  St.  John,  he  would  not 
liave  felt  himself  at  any  loss  to  legalize  all  the  proceedings  of 
ibe  long  parliament ;  he  would  have  issued  a  ^commission,  in 
the  natne  of  the  king,  and,  by  the  creation  of  a  pageant,  have 
ttflfa^ed  the  great  seal  to  each  of  the  ordinancesi  and  having  so 
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done  he  would  have  exclaiined.  Here  are  perfect  statutes 
according  to  law !  But  the  king's  name  could  not  be  used 
against  the  king^s  authority;  and  setting  up  a  man  <^ 
straw,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  jfhe  prerogative,  was  in 
fact  and  truth  an  infringement  and  outrage' of  the  royal 
authority. 

He  did  not  mean  to  combat  the  doctrine,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament  were  competent,  by  resolution  or  ad- 
dress, to  supply  the  present  deficiency;  but  he  should  beg 
leave  to  contend,  that  if  they  proceeded  farther,  if  they  assumed 
to  themselves  powers  which  belonged  to  the  legislature,  and 
proceeded  to  legislate,  the  judges  would  laugh  at  their  acts; 
there  was  not  a  court  in  which  they  would  be  recognized, 
nor  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  which  they  would  have  the 
efficiency  of  law.  D^are  the  right,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
prince's  taking  on  him  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority;  or 
address  him  in  direct  terms  to  assume  it ;  and  parliament  will 
be  enabled  instantly  to  put  on  its  legislative  authority.  Then 
there  would  be  a  third  estate,  and  the  executive  power  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  that  person  who  was  most  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy ;  and  who  by  every  claim 
of  lineage,  of  hereditary  titles  of  interest,  of  constitutional 
pre-eminence,  was  pointed  out  on  the  emergency  to  be  the 
regent  during  the  incapacity  of  bis  royal  &mer.  If  instead 
of  this,  they  proceeded  to  metamorphose  themselves  into 
the  form  of  the  le^slature,  what  was  there  but  their  own 
temperance  as  a  security  for  the  most  unconstitutional  out- 
rages ?  While  they  contained  themselves  within  the  limits 
^f  their  true  authority,  they  were  safe.  The  moment  they 
went  farther,  jeopardy  attended  every  step,  and  there  was  no 
foreseeing  what  violence  and  error  might  ensue* 

All  this,  said  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  is  very 
plausible ;  but  during  the  life  of  the  king  there  was  no  per- 
§on  that  could  have  a  riskt  to  act  for  hun.  Then  why  did 
they  presume  to  confer  this  right  on  the  lord  chancdlor  ? 
*<  Oh,  but  we  have  a  right,*'  continued  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman^  ^to  m^e  the  chancellor  do  what  we  pleas^ 
imd  to  act  according  to  our  will ;  but  we  have  no  power  to 
permit  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  act  according  to  his  will."  By 
this  doctrine,  they  had  the  power  to  appoint  themselves 
regents,  but  no  power  to  appoint  the  heir  apparent  Mon* 
strous  and  indecent  incongruity! 

Upon  this  occasion,  he  should  freely  admit,  that  byaddress^ 
ing  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of  royal 
authority,  they  did  an  informal  act;  but  it  was  an  act  which 
the  necessitv  of  the  case  was  sufficient  to  justify*  To  make 
the  chancellor  put  the  great  seai  to  the  proposed  commissioa 
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was  also  inCormal.  Let  the  two  acts  be  examined  and  com* 
pared.  Do  the  first,  and  the  prince  instantly  holds  the  par- 
liament, the  legislature  is  complete,  and  the  informal  act  may 
be  ratified.  If  the  chancellor  puts  the  great  seal  to  what- 
ever bill  the  two  Houses  shall  pass,  not  a  step  is  gained ;  for 
the  remedy  itself  is  also  unconstitutional  and  inefficient.  Yovi 
propose  one  means,  we  propose  another.  Our  proposition 
instantly  re-produces  legislature ;  yours,  a  monster  unknown  to 
the  constitution.  We  do  all  that  the  necessity  requires ;  you 
do  infinitely  more;  and  here  we  come  to  the  maxim,  that  the 
power  which  necessity  creates  necessity  also  limits.  We  do 
but  one  informal  act ;  you,  two  or  more.  You  proceed  to  chuse 
an  inconvenient  r^ent  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  con- 
venient r^nt,  whom  we  reach  at  once.  We  proceed  to 
limit  his  power,  if  it  must  be  limited,  legally,  when  the  legis* 
lature  is  complete.  You  proceed  to  do  tnis,  when  there  exists 
in  the  country  no  power  that  is  competent  to  the  measure. 
You  do  that  by  a  firaud  and  a  fiction,  which  we  do  constitu- 
tionally and  legally.  We  do  that  with  the  perfect  organs  of 
the  legislature,  which  you  cannot  do  without  breaking  through 
the  real  fiinctions  of  the  two  Houses  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  some  observations  on  the  words  of 
the  resolution.  He  had,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, thrown  out  an  opinion,  that  a  right  attached  to  the 
heir  apparent  to  exercise  the  fimctions  of  royalty,  during  the 
incapacity  of  the  king,  and  that  the  two  Houses  should  recog- 
nize this  right,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  In  opposition  to 
this  opinion,  die  two  Houses  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  they 
alone  possessed  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  regency ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declaring  they  thought  the  prince  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  appointed.  Bowing  to  their  decision,  he 
now  wished  them  to  go  on,  and  to  appoint  the  prince  regent. 
Instead  of  this,  what  was  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  next 
resolution  ?  That  they  have  no  right,  that  they  cannot  appoint 
him.  They  must  first  do  what  never  was  done  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  they  must  first  form  themselves  into  a 
legislature.  Thus  they  first  make  a  declaration  of  a  right  purely 
abstract;  and  having  made  it,  they  shrink  firom  the  exercise  of 
the  right  they  have  arrogated.  Jle  then  warned  the  House 
against  the  adoption  of  specious  pretexts,  by  which,  under 
the  colour  of  original  principles,  they  were  to  assume  powers 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  There  was  no 
way  so  certain  of  bringing  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture into  popular  odium,  as  by  deviating  from  the  precise  path 
marked  out  for  it  in  the  constitution,  and  straying  within  the 
limits  of  the  other  two,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  watch)  but 
never  to  iixyade. 
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The  question  being  put,  that  the  words  proi>08ed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  said  resolution,  the  House  divided : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

The  amendment  was  consequently  lost.  The  original  resolu- 
tion was  then  put  and  agreed  to ;  and  the  three  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Lords  at  a  conference,  and  their 
concurrence  to  be  desired. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  seized  with  a  dreadful  illness,  which,  four  daya 
after,  viz.  on  the  2d  of  January  1789,  ended  in  his  death.  The 
House  meeting  on  the  5th,  Mr.  William  Wyndham  Grenville*, 
was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  ministers  as  his  successor,  and 
Sir  Gdbert  Elliot  by  opposition :  the  election  was  carried  in  favour 
of  the  former,  by  a  majority  of  215  to  144. 


January  6.  1789. 

The  preliminary  subjects  paving  been  discussed  by  both  Houses, 
Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  explained  to  parliament  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  constitution  of  a  regency,  submitted  its  outlhies  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  following  iJetter : 

"  Sir, 

"  The  proceedings  in  parliament  being  now  brought  to  a  point, 
which  will  render  it  necessary  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  particular  measures  to  be  taken  for  supplying  the  defect 
of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  during  the  present 
interval,  and  your  royal  highness  having  some  tim^  since  signified 
your  pleasure,  that  any  communication  on  this  subject  should  be 
m  writing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  entreating  your  royal 
highnesses  permission  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  outlines 
of  the  plan,  which  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  humbly  con- 
ceive (according  to  the  best  judgment  which  they  are  able  to  form) 
to  be  proper  to  be  proposed  ih  the  present  circumstances. 

"  It  is  their  humble  Opinion,  that  your  royal  highness  should 
be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during  his  majesty's  illness,  and  to  do 
all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  his  majesty ;  widi  provi- 
sions, nevertheless,  that  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and 
the  management  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  the  direction  and 
appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  therein,  should  be  in  the 
queen,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary.— 
That  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  royal  highness  should  not 
extend  to  the  granting  the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  king, 
^(except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases),  to  the  granting 
any  office  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting,  for  any  other  term  than 
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during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  any  pension,  or  any  office  whatever, 
except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  fbr  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour;  nor  to  the  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage 
of  this  realm  to  any  person  except  his  majesty's  issue  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 

"  These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occurred  to  his  ma« 
jesty's  servants.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas  are  formed 
on  the  supposition  that  his  mctjesty's  illness  is  only  temporary,  and 
may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  beforehand^ 
the  precise  period  for  which  these  provisions  ought  to  last ;  but  if 
unfortunately  his  majesty's  recovery  should  be  protracted  to  a 
more  distant  period  than  there  is  reason  at  present  to  imagine, 
it  will  be  open  hereafler  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  recon- 
sider  these  provisions,  whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to  caU 
for  it. 

^^  If  your  royal  hiffhness  should  be  pleased  to  require  any  far- 
ther explanation  on  the  subject,  and  should  condescend  to  signify 
your  orders,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  attending  your  ro^al 
highness  for  that  purpose,  or  to  intimate  any  other  mode  in  which 
your  royal  highness  may  wish  to  receive  such  explanation,  I  shall 
respectfully  wait  your  royal  highness's  commands.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  submission^  Sir,  your, 
royal  highness's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant^ 

Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Night,  "  W.  Pitt." 

December  30>  1788. 

On  the  ist  of  January  the  following  Answer  was  delivered  by  his 

royal  highness  to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 

Pitt: 

«  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  that  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  are  now  in  a  train,  which  enables  Mr. 
Pitt,  according  to  the  intimation  in  his  former  letter,  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  prince  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  his  majesty's 
confidential  servants  conceive  to  be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the 
present  circumstances. 

"  Concerning  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prince  is 
silent.  Nothing  done  by  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  can  be  a 
proper  subject  of  his  animadversion ;  but  when,  previously  to  any 
discussion  in  parliament,  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  government 
are  sent  for  his  consideration,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall 
be  personally  and  principally  concerned,  and  by  which  the  roya) 
authority,  and  the  public  welfare,  may  be  deeply  affected,  the 
prince  would  be  unjustifiable,  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  construed 
into  a  previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the  accomplishments  of  which 
every  motive  of  duty  to  his  father  and  sovereign,'  as  well  as  of 
regard  for  the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as  injurious 
to  both. 

<'  In  the  state  of  deep  distress  in  which  the  prince  and  the 
whole  royal  family  wei'e  involved,  by  the  heavy  calamity  which 
lias  fidlen  upon  the  king,  and  at  a  moment  when  government,  de^ 
prived  of  its  dbief  energy  and  support,  seemed  peculiarly  to  aee^ 
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the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  all  descriptions  of  good  subjects,  it 
was  not  expected  by  the  prince,  that  a  plan  should  be  offered  to 
his  consideration,  by  which  government  was  to  be  rendered  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  intended 
to  represent  the  king's  authority,  much  less  in  th^  hands  of  his 
eldest  son  —  the  heir  apparent  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  person 
most  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's  just  prerogatives 
and  authority,  as  well  as  most  interested  in  the  happiness,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  people. 

"  The  prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  him ;  he  apprehends  it  must  have 
been  formed  with  sufficient  deliberation  to  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  any  argument  of  his  producing  an  alteration  of  sentiment 
In  the  projectors  of  it.  But  he  trusts,  with  confidence,  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament,  when  the  whole  of  this  subject, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  shall  come  under  their 
deliberation. 

"  He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Pitt  —  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  the  prince 
makes  the  observation,  that  he  sees  in  the  contents  of  that  paper, 
a  project  for  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  affairs,  —  a  project  for  dividing 
the  royal  family  from  each  other  —  for  separating  the  court  from 
the  state ;  and  therefore,  by  disjoining  government  from  its  natural 
and  accustomed  support,  a  scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority 
to  command  service,  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward ; 
and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  govern- 
ment, without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by  any 
one  act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity. 

"  The  prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this  plan,  are  also  ren- 
dered still  more  painful  to  him,  by  observing  that  it  is  not  founded 
on  any  general  principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jealousies  and 
suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts)  in  that  quarter,  whose 
confidence  it  will  ever  be  the  first  pride -of  his  life  to  merit  and 
obtain. 

"  With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  proposed,  the  prince  can  have  but  little  to  observe. 
No  light  or  information  is  offered  him  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
on  these  points.  They  have  informed  him  what  the  powers  are 
which  they  mean  to  refuse  him,  not  why  they  are  withheld. 

"  The  prince,  however,,  holding  as  he  does,  that  it  is  an  un- 
doubted and  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution,  that  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested  there,  as  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  that  they  are  sacred  only  as  they 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the 
constitution,  ^hich  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true  security 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  —  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent^ 
which  calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  those 
essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power  or  its  representative;  or 
which  can  justifv  the  prince  in  consenting,  that  m  his  person  an 
experiment  shall  be  made,  to  ascertain  with  how  small  a  portion 
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of  the  kkigly  power  the  executive  government  of  this  country  may 
be  carried  on.  . 

"  The  prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security  for  his  majesty's 
re-possessing  his  rightml  government,  whenever  it  shall  please 
Providence,  in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity  with 
which  he  is  afflicted,  be  any  part  of  the  object  of  this  plan,  the 
prince  has  only  to  be  convinced  that  any  measure  is  necessary, 
or  even  conducive  to  that  end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge  it  as  the 
preliminary  and  paramount  consideration  of  any  settlement  in 
which  he  would  consent  to  share. 

"  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be  his  majesty's  feel- 
ings and  wishes  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  object^ 
it  is  with  the  truest  sincerity  the  prince  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
his  royal  father,  than  the  knowledge,  that  the  government  of  hig 
son  and  representative  hiad  exhibited  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
realm  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of  curtailed  authority  and  dimi- 
^  nished  energy  —  a  state,  hurtful  in  practice  to  the  prosperity  and 
good  government  of  his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to 
5ie  security  of  the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  his  family. 

*'  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  the  king's  real  and 
personal  property,  the  prince  feels  himself  compelled  to  remark^ 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  proper  to  suggest  to 
the  prince,  the  restraint  he  proposes  against  the  prince's  granting 
away  the  king's  real  and  personal  property.  The  prince  ao&  not 
conceive,  that,  during  the  king's  life,  he  is,  by  law,  entitled  to 
make  any  such  grant ;  and  he  is  sure,  that  he  has  never  shewn  the 
smallest  inclination  to  possess  any  such  power.  But  it  remains 
with  Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  the  eventual  interests  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural  security  against  the 
mismanagement  of  them  by  others. 

'^  The  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable  duty,  in  thus 
giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his  consideration. 

"  His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to  the  king's  in- 
terests, to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try remaining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debilitated  state, 
outweighs  in  the  prince's  mind,  every  other  consideration,  and 


subjects  he  deplo 
tion  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity  which  has  always  distin- 
guished this  nation,  will  carry  him  through  the  many  difficulties, 
inseparable  from  this  most  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  him* 
self,  with  honour  to  the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

(Signed)  «  G-P.** 

Carlton  House,  January  1. 1789. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  given  notice  that  he  should  this  day  propose 
to  the  House  the  restrictions,  within  which  the  exercise  otihe 
regal  power  should  be  granted  to  the  regent,  Mr.  Loveden,  the 
member  for  Abingdon>  rose  as  soon  as  the  order  of  the  day  was 
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resd,  BfiA  mcyvedy  ''  That  a  considemble  space  of  time  haviiig 
elapsed  since  the  examination  of  the  physicians,  witib  respect  to 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  it  is  necessary  to  ktlow  whether 
any  alteration  or  amendment  has  taken  place,  and  therefore,  thai^ 
the  physicians  be  called  upon  to  inform  this  House  if  the  present 
symptoms  are  such  as  give  reason  to  hope  for  the  king's  speedy 
recovery."  This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate*  As  an 
entire  change  in  the  ministerial  offices  of  government  was  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  ^e  appointment 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency,  the  restrictions  which  Mr»- 
Pitt  had  declared  his  intention  of  moving,  could  not  fail  to  weaken 
and  embarrass  in  a  considerable  decree  the  new  administration, 
and  as  the  propriety  of  these  restrictions  was  contended  for  upon 
a  presumption  of  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  king,  the  contending 
parties  caught  with  great  eagerness  at  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  relative  to  that  point,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  me- 
dical gentlemen  who  attended  him.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Mr.  Pitt  treated  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  who  was  less  sanguine 
in  his  expectations  of  an  immediate  recovery  than  others,  as  if  it 
had  been  dictated  by  a  partiality  to  the  rising  administration ;  and 
he  insinuated,  that  from  the  warmth  with  whidh  that  qiinion  waS 
taken  up  and  defended  on  the  other  »de,  it  looked  as  M*  thosft 
gentlemen  spoke  from  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  although  the  question,  for  read- 
ing the  order  of  the  day  met  with  his  concurrence^  he  still 
rejoiced  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  made  his  motiony 
because  be  thought  the  discussion  which  it  had  occasioned 
was  extremly  prefer,  and  because  it  was  undoubtedly  ne*- 
cessary  that  they  should  have  some  precise  knowledge  of 
tibe  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  previous  to  thdr  delibera- 
tions as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  fit  restrictions  to 
impose  on  the  regent.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  seemed  to  go  upon  the  report  of  /the  phyr 
fiidans,  when  they  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  thiat 
House,  and  had  said,  that  they  all  agreed  that  there  was  a 
INTobability  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period.  It  was  not  necessair  to  enter  into  any  argument 
as  to  the  precision  of  what  tne  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  stated,  but  certainly  he  had  not  precisely  stated  the 
tacts  as  resulting  from  the  report  of  the  examination  of 
Itis  majesty's  physicians.  That  they  generally  agreed  that 
it  was  prol^ble  his  majesty  might  recover,  was  undoubtedly 
true^  bat  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  period  when  that 
recovery  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Warren  had  not  only 
made  no  such  declaration,  but  had  averred  that  he  was  per- 
•lectly  ignorant  concerning  it,  and  had  expressly  said,  th^ 
he  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  answer  whatsoever  upon 
the  sidtgect    JS,  therefor^  they  were  to  go  i^n  the  order 
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of  the  day,  they  were  bound  to  shut  their  ears  to  aU  the  re^ 
ports  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  right  hoiK>urable  gc^ntlemaa 
had  desired  them  to  confine  themselves  to  'the  facts  resulting 
firom  the  report  on  the  table,  they  ought  to  do  so  strictly, 
only  keeping  in  their  minds  (what,  of  course,  would  not  &U 
to  have  its  due  imp]*ession  on  every  gentleman)  the  circum-* 
stance,  that  the  information  upon  which  they  were  desired  to 
proceed  was  information  communicated  four  weeks  ago;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  were  to  consider  that  four  weeks  had 
ekped  without  any  alteration  whatever  in  his  migesty's  health. 
Mr.  Fox  added,  that  many  contrary  reports  in  favour  of 
his  majesty's  recovery  were  in  circulation.     He  thought  the 
matter  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  House;  not  that  he  vmM 
much  in  the  habit  erf  paying  attention  to  common  reports  5 
in  general,  no  man  treated  them  with  more  contempt ;  but  he 
had  heard  that,  in  another  place,  a  person  of  no  inconsider* 
able  authority,  his  majesty's  first  minister,  first  in  rank,  and 
by  no  means  last  inecmsequence,  he  meant  the  lord  chancellor^ 
had  declared  that  he  had  grounds  to  hope  soon  to  hear  of 
his  majesty's  recov^.     This  declaration  he  could  not  but 
consider  as  highly  improper  to  be  made,  because,  as  on  the 
one  hand,  if  any  man  should  unfortunately  have  reason  to  en* 
tertain  the  mekncholy  opinion,  that  there  was  no  prob»* 
bihty  of  his  majesty's  recovery  at  all,  he  shouM  deem  it  highfy 
improbable  §ot  such  a  one  to  declare  his  sentiments ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  man  thought  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
Hoagine  that  his  majesty's  recovery  was  at  hand,  it  appeared  to 
him  equally  improper  for  him  to  declare  it;  because  no  man 
ought  to  declare  his  sentiments  either  on  one  side  of  the  que»» 
tion  or  the  othar,  unless  the  grounds  upcm  which  those  senti* 
ments  rested,  could  be  rendered  the  objects  of  examination  and 
enquiry,  and  call  forth  facts  substantiated  by  evidence.  Mr.  Fok 
adverted  to  the  possible  case  of  certain  persons  spreading  ru- 
mours, merely  with  a  view  to  delude  the  people  by  faise  hopes, 
and  induce  gentlemen  to  give  their  votes  under  an  ill-founded 
presumption  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  of  which  there  might  not 
in  truth  exist  the  smallest  probability.  Perhaps  it  Vould  be  wise 
to  shut  their  ears  against  all  rumours  whatever,  and  to  act 
merely  from  the  report  of  their  committee.     In  that  report 
they  would  see,  that  his  majesty's  phyi^cians  had  all  of  them 
been  asked,  whether  signs  of  convalescence  appeared,  which 
was  beyond  all  question  a  material  part  of  the  examination. 
If  no  signs  <rf  convalescence  had  since  appeared,  and  none,  tlie 
physicians  had  all  agreed,  had  then  appeared,  a  new  enquiry 
certainly  was  Hot  necessary.     If  signs  of  coivvalesence  bad 
since  appeared  in  his  majesty  —  as  it  had  been  industrioushr 
tSBKmred  they  had— oa  inquiry  ipms  nee^Bsary;  first,  wi^ 
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respect  to  the  fact  of  those  signs;  and  secondly,  wkh  respect' 
to  the  ophiions  formed  of  •  those  signs  by  his  m^esty's 
physicians. 

Mr.  Pulteney  'having  objected  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  order  of  the  day, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again  and  observed^  that  it  did  not  excite  his 
surprise,  when  he  perceived  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  objected  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  question 
for  the  order  of  the  day.  That  honourable  gentleman  had, 
he  believed,  not  been  a  considerable  time  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  the  various  rumours 
and  reports  in  circulation.  Had  he  known  as  much  of  those 
reports  as  he  did,  the  honourable  gentleman  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  have  thought  the  proposed  inquiry  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. With  regard  to  the  two  propositions  that  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  referred  to,  they  were  nearly  the  M^ords 
which  he  had  himself  used,  on  the  first  day  that  the  subject 
had  been  mentioned  in  that  House.  He  had  then  said,  that  all 
the  physicians  had  declared  themselves  clearly  and  decisively 
of  opinion,  that  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  meeting  his  par- 
liament, and  of  doing  public  business;  but  that  his  recovery 
was  probable,  though  no  one  of  them  could  say  when  his  re- 
covery was  likely  to  take  place*  Agreeing,  therefore,  that  his 
majesty  might  recover,  and  that  the  probability  was  that  he 
would  recover  soon,  they  must  submit  for  a  short  time  to  a 
weak  government,  or  else  do  an  injury  to  his  majesty  when 
the  time  should  arrive  for  him  to  resume  his  prerogatives.  If 
that  were  the  argument^  still  he  should  contend,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  proceed  to  learn  when  his  majesty's  re- 
covery was  likely  to  take  place.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that  upon 
the  present  occasion,  he  must  take  ndtice  of  what  had  fallea 
from  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  enter  his  protest  against  what  would,  if  per^vered  in,  in- 
evitably put  a  stop  to  all  freedom  of  debate  in  that  House. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of  warmth,  and 
had  said  it  was  allowable,  when  the  political  interests  of  parties 
were  at  stake,  but  not  at  the  present  juncture ;  and  that  there* 
fore  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  had  spoken  from 
his  wishes.  If  such  attempts  to  impute  unbecoming  motives 
to  members  for  their  arguments,  were  made,  unaccompanied 
with  any  satis&ctory  answers  to  those  arguments,  it  was  enough 
to  fire  any  man  with  indignation.  He  made  no  scruple  to 
confess,  that  he  felt  equal  warmth  with  his  right  honouraUe 
friend— 'as  much  warmth  as  he  had  ever  felt  on  any  political 
question  whatsoever — not  from  a  wish  that  his  majesty  might 
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not  recover  —  he  sincerely  wished  that  he  might;  but  from 
what  was  more  strong  in  his  mind,  even  than  the  i^atisfactioa 
which  must  result  from  his  knowing  that  his  majesty  was  re^ 
stored  to  his  health  —  his  desire  that  the  people  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth.  In  such  a  cause,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  confes  himself  warm,  and  avow  his  determination  to  resist 
an  attempt  to  deceive  an  affectionate  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent that  House  from  being  deluded,  under  false  pretences, 
into  a  mode  of  government  which  would  sacrifice  the  constitu* 
tion.  In  such  a  cause,  he  felt  a  warmth  superior  even  to  his 
attachment  to  majesty;  superior  to  the  love  and  loyalty  which 
a  subject  owed  his  sovereign;  an  attachment  founded  in  a 
loye  of  truth,  and  a  detestation  of  falsehood.  At  the  manner 
in  which  the  cry  had  been  given  from  the  other  side,  when 
Dr.  Warren's  name  had  been  mentioned,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  friends  of  that  gentleman,  and  for  every  man  feeling 
like  a  gentleman,  not  to  glow  with  the  utmost  contempt.  A 
physician's  eminence,  above  all  other  professions,  stood  upou 
the  most  secure  and  certain  footing.  No  man  employed  a 
physician  &om  favour :  no  man  employed  a  physician  because 
he  was  of  his  party,  nor  because  he  had  given  him  his  in* 
terest  at  an  election ;  but,  they  trusted  their  health  in  his 
hands,  because  he  was  known  to  possess  superior  skill,  and 
on  that  account  alone.  He  would  believe  that  the  learned 
personage  before  alluded  to  by  him,  (the  lord  chancellor,) 
had  an  ill  opini<»i  of  Dr.  Wiarren,  when  he  should  hear  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  trusted  his  health,  when  he  should  ^ 
next  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ill,  in  any  other  hands.  These 
were  not  encomiums,  but  facts.  It  was  the  confidence  with 
which  people  of  the  most  exalted  ranks  trusted  their  healths 
jn  Dr.  Warren's  hands,  that  made  him  so  unusually  eminent 
as  a  physician.  The  cry  therefore,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
must  have  been  meant  to  convey  an  insinuation  against 
Dr.  Warren's  integrity ;  but,  as  the  opinion  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's skill  never  could  rise,  so  no  more  could  the^  opinion 
of  his  integrity  rise,  though  his  integrity  undoubtedly 
equalled  his  skill.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  say,  that  he  thought  the  probability  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  was  greater  than  before,  and  had  added, 
that  he  was  provoked  to  declare  that  to  be  his  private  opinion. 
I  will  not  be  provoked,  observed  Mr.  Fox,  to  declare  any 
private  opinion  of  mine  to  the  contrary,  nor  will  I  assent  ta 
that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  if  the  House  is 
to  proceed  on  shades  of  difiPerence  of  opinion,  as  to  the  pro« 
bability  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  which  I  think  is  extremely 
absurd,  I  must  still  contend,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  a»  firee 
and  open  as  possible* 
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After  much  altercation  on  this  subject,  it  was  f^eed  that  a  new 
committee  shotild  be  appointed,  and  that  the  physicians  should  be 
reexamined.  The  committee  sat  till  the  13th,  when  the  report 
was  brought  up,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr,  Burke,  sod 
seconded  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  it  should  be  re-committed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  not  having  examined  into  the  grounds  of  the  different 
opinions  held  by  the  physicians,  respecting  the  probability  of  the 
kmg*s  recovery.  This  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division  : 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  taken  into  con- 
Bideration  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the . 
nation  upon  the  Friday  following,  on  which  day  Mr.  Pitt  opened 
Us  plan  to  the  House.  The  first  four  resolutions  were  agreed  to^ 
The  fifth  was  posponed  to  the  Monday  following. 


January  19* 

This  day  Mr,  Pitt  moved  the  fifth,  resolution,  namely,  '<  That 
die  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  during  the  continuance  <^ 
his  majesty's  illness,  should  be  committed  to  the  queen's  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  ^d  that  her  majesty  should  have  power  to  re- 
move from,  and  to  nominate  and  appomt  such  persons  as  she  shall 
think  proper,  to  the  several  offices  in  his  majesty's  household,  and 
to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  all  other  matters  and  things  re* 
kting  ta  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  during  the 
Ime  afiaresaid.  And  that  for  tne  better  enabling  her  majesty  to 
4iflckarge  this  important  trust,  it  is  also  expedient  that  a  coimcd 
sbould  be  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  her  majiesty  in  the  several 
matters  aforesaid,  and  with  power,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
may  see  cause,  to  examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians  and  others 
touching  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  all  matters  rela- 
tive thereto."  Mr  Pitt  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  the 
solicitoi<general.  On  the  other  side.  Lord  Maidand,  |Mr.  Grey, 
awl  olhers,  objected  to  the  limitations  in  general,  not  only  as  tend- 
1^  to.  diB&act  and  embarrase  the  new  ffovemment,  b«t  as  nuga- 
tPHy  «Bd  ine&ctiial  for  the  purpose  mich  they  were  meant  to 
secure. 

.  Ml?.  Fox.  followed  on  the  nsme  side.  After  adverting  ta 
tjlUe  remarks  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  comparattyo 
l^nts  ci  tibe  two  sides  of  the  Hojos^,  he  observed,  that  he 
could  not  deny  that  he  had  a  partiality  for  the  talents  of  hia 
friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  he  was  nearly  and  closely 
connected  by  a  similarity  of  opinion  and  conduct;  but,  par* 
Ual  as  he  was  to  their  endowments  and  abilities,  he  dkf^ 
claimed  that  want  of  candour  which  might  induce  him  to 
withhold  from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ho)ise»  the 
^ist  praise  due  to  great  ingenuity  and  to  eminent  talentSi 
That  ingenuity  and  those  talents  had  often  been  display* 
ed  on  occasions  in  wlucb  he  differed  with  them  i^cfiiitt^ 
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and  which  occasioned  Imk  to  lament  that  he  was  com- 
pelkd  to  oppose  abilities  so  distinguished ;  but  he  must  say  that^ 
on  the  presait  occasion^  they  had  not  furnished  him  wiUi  rea« 
wn  for  such  a  lain^itation.  A  measure  supported  with  so 
iittle  argument,  he  never  witnessed.  A  debate  like  the  pre- 
sent,  in  which  so  much  had  been  said  on  the  one  side,  and  so 
little  on  the  other,  he  did  not  recollect;  and  in  this  esti« 
maJie  of  the  matter,  he  must  include  the  very  laboured  essay, 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  solicitor*general.  That 
the  subject  would  not  admit  of  defence  was  manifest  froia 
this,  that  even  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  whose 
education  and  daily  habits  furnished  him  abundantly  with  the 
modes  and  forms  of  reasoning  and  who,  on  other  topics,  had 
shewn  so  firuitiiil  a  mind,  was,  on  this^  unable  to  advance  a 
aingle  clear  and  unsophisticated  aigument  for  the  measure 
which  he  espoused,  but  had,  as  heretofore,  endeavoured  ta 
entangle  the  understandings  of  gentlemen  in  the  intricacies, 
of  legal  metaphysics* 

For  his  own  part,  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  quesr^ 
lion  before  them,  he  would  follow  the  very  proper  example  of 
an  honourable  aiod  learned  gentleman,  whomhe  did  not  see  m, 
his  place,  in  avoiding  the  utterance  ^  a  single  word  in  praise 
of  the  parsiwal  viirtues  of  the  royal  and  exalted  characters  wha 
were  immediately  concerned.  He  would  neither  speak  of  the 
virtues  of  the  heir  apparent  on  the  onesided  norof  her  majesty 
on  the  other;  sudi  eulogiums  unquestionably  were  neither 
political  nor  perfectly  manly.  To  say  that  which  none  could 
contradict,  was  not  manly,  and  to  make  the  particular  virtues 
of  the  pres^it  royal  persons  an  argument  either  for  the  adopr 
tion  or  rejection  of  a  great  measure^  which  might  in  itii 
tendency  apply  to  other  times  and  other  persons,  was  sureljr 
not  politicaL  He  wouldirather  make  the  honourable  gen^ 
man  his  model,  who^ '  sk  an  early  stage  of  this  business,  had 
sak[  that  in  discussing  it  he  would  not  take  into  his  view  the 
plan  of  the  regency,  as  it  related  to  the  Prince  of  Wale^,  but 
as  it  might  rdate  hereafter  to  a  Prince  of  Wales :  so,  he  would 
not  consider  the  present  resoluticm  as  it  affected  the  quecoi 
but  as  it  might  affect  a  queen ;  absiaracting  &om  the.  question 
every  pensonal  motive,  and  viewing  it  as  it  might  apply  to 
other  times  and  to  other  persons^  and  to  its  fiiture  probable 
consequences  on  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  king* 
dom«  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  begun  his 
spiflcb  with  a  repetition  of  that  doctrine  which  be  had  early 
itarted^  and  frequently  pressed  in  debate  with  the  existence 
itad  union  of  tiie  personal  and  politic  character  of  his  ma^ 
jesly :    *^  That  the  king's  poUtical  character  was^  in  the  eye 
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entire  and  perfect — and  would  continue  so  to  do  until  his  natu* 
ral  demise."  This  doctrine,  which  had  been  frequently  urged, 
he  had  wished  in  vain  to  hear  explained  ;  for,  how  that  person, 
whose  political  faculties  were  confessedly  suspended  by  a  se^ 
vere  visitation  of  Providence,  could  still  exist-  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  political  character,  was  beyond  his  understand- 
ing to  comprehend.     The  doctrine  partook  of,  and  seemed 
indeed  to  be  founded  on,  those  blind  and  superstitious  notions, 
by  which,  as  they  all  knew  from  history,   human  institutions 
had  been  deified,  and  by  which,   for  the  purpose,  perhaps, 
of  impressing  a  strong  and  implicit  reverence  in  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  the  fables  of  men  were  stated  to  be  of  divine 
origin.     That  resort  was  had  in  those  early  times  to  such 
means,  for  wise  purposes,    by  men  highly  gifled,  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  admit ;  and  that,  even  in  our  own  history, 
Acre  might  De,  and  certainly' were,   among  that  description 
of  persons  in  our  own  country,  who,  at  different  times,   bore 
the  epithets  of  tories,  high  churchmen,  and  so  forth,  several 
who  might  think  that,  by  propagating  the  idea  of  divine  right, 
they  surrounded  the  person  of  majesty  with  a  mysterious  gran- 
deur and  authority,  which  inspired  in  an  enthusiastic  people  a 
more  prompt  and  steady  obedience.     If  such  was  the  view  in 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  wished  to  consi- 
der this  mysterious  character  of  complete  political  existence^ 
without  political  capacity,  he  could  only  obsore  on  his  doc- 
trine, that  he  took  up  the  superstitions  of  antiquity  and  rgected 
the  morality;  for,   while  he  thus  enveloped  the  sacred  per- 
son of  majesty  with  a  political  veil,  which,  by  ancient  super- 
stition, was  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  and  secure  obedience, 
he  was  labouring  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of  government,  to  crip- 
ple it  in  all  its  great  and  es^ntial  parts,  to  expose  it  to  hostile 
attack  and  to  c<»itumely,  to  take  from  it  the  dignity  which 
appertained  to  itself,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed 
towards  the  people.     Such  was  the  tendency  of  this  metaphy- 
sical doctrine— a  doctrine  which,  though  it  might  have  found 
proselytes  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  antiquky,  was  not 
calculated  for  the  intelligence  and  just  understanding  of  the  re^ 
lative  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  at  the  present,  aera. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  doctrine,  had  said,  that  his  allegiance  would  continue 
dtiring  the  life  of  the  king,  whatever  might  be  the  condition  of 
his  mmd.  That  duty,  loyalty,  affection,  and  every  rational 
sentiment  which  could  animate  the  breast  of  an  Englishman^ 
would  lead  them  all  to  venerate,  to  love,  and  to  protect  the 
sacred  person  of  Ins  majesty,  however  long  and  however  ca* 
lamitous  his  malady  might  prove,  was  a  feeUng  so  predomi^  . 
nmt,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  up  a  momi^  of  their 
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time  in  asserting  its  existence.  But,  when  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  stated  this  a»  the  definition  of  allegiance,  he 
must  enter  his  protest  against  it  He,  for  his  part,  considered 
allegiance  as  a  reciprocal  duty,  springing  up  in  the  heart,  in 
consequence  of  protection,  and  which  was  of  equal  existence. 
If  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  definition  of  alle- 
giance was  true,  and  that  it  was  not  dependant  either  on  the 
political  capacity,  or  the  exercise  of  political  capacity,  but  on 
the  bare  personal  existence  of  the  king,  then,  all  which  they 
had  heard  that  day  from  aright  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  spokeearly,  (Mr.  Dundas,) and firom  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  himself  that  these  limitations  were  but 
temporary,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  must  be 
revised,  aad  the  full  power  b^  given  to  the  regent,  was  in- 
consistent and  impossible.  For,  whether  the  king's  malady 
endured  one  year  or  thirty  years,  it  was  precisely  the  same 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  legislature 
could  not  vest  the  full  powers  of  the  crown  in  any  other  hands, 
while  the  person  of  the  king  remained.  That  such  was  the 
latent  designs  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  he 
did  not  doubt;  and  if  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
would  speak  out,  he  was  sensible  that  he  would  say  that  this 
was  his  feeling  and  determination  on  the  subject  In  th%  pre- 
sent moment,  they  thou^t  it  prudent  to  conceal  this  inten- 
ti<Hi*  Gentlemen^  however,  could  not  be  deceived  —  they 
would  compare  the  argument  with  the  assertion.  The  argu- 
ment was,  that  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  immutable  per- 
fection of  the  king,  to  which  he  had  sworn  allegiance.  The 
assertion  was,  that  if  he  did  not  recover  within  a  short  time, 
the  two  Houses  must  alter  the  present  arrangement,  and  give 
to  the  regent  full  authority  i  • 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  cursorily  men- 
tioned the  time  when,  perhaps,  it  might  be.  proper  tb  review 
those  restrictions.  Perhaps,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it 
might  be  proper.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  if,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  House  were  to  limit  the  duration  of  them  to  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  at  which  time  they  should  cease  of  course, 
and  the  king  should  recover  his  Faculties  but  a  fortnight  after 
the  restraints  had  ceased,  what  evil  consequences  might 
not  ensue  from  that  single  fortnight  of  uncontrolled 
power  I"  What  consequences?  Let  us  examine,  said  Mr. 
Fox,  what,  even  in  the  full  stretch  of  the  honouraUe  and 
learned  gentleman's  fears,  they  are  Ukely  to  be,  and  what, 
on.  the  contrary,  are  likdy  to  prove  the  consequences  d[ 
passing  this  r^ncy  bill  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  this 
dreadfol  fortni^t,  the  unrestrained  regent  might,  perbap%  !a 
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the  Alll  exetm^  Qf  his  authority,  doBmise  the  lonls  of  the  bed* 
chamber,  and  change  the  white  staves ;  nay,  p^haps  he  in%ht 
send  a  fe^^  gmtlemen  from  the  Commons  up  to  the  House  of 
Pe^r&  "^n^at  is  the  mighly  evil  of  this !  At  the  end  of  one 
fortnight)  the  king  re-assumes  his  power -—the  bedchamber 
lonjs  are  sent  for  again,  and  the  staves  are  replaced ;  all  that 
remains  of  the  evil^  are  the  peers,  who  in  that  space  may  have 
been  create  Compare  this  sum  of  evil  with  that  which  may 
ensue  from  makiog  diis  regency  indefinite  as  to  term.  The 
power  of  restorixig  to  the  executive  govemment  the  just  pre^ 
rogatives  which  belong.to  the  third  estate,  is  taken  away,  and 
perh^os  cannot  be  xesumed.  The  House  of  hards  having 
pained  the  important  point  of  preventing  the  r^ent  £p<»n  add- 
ing to  their  number,  may  not,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
concede  it  again;  and  thus,  during  all  the  life  of  the  sov]ere^n^ 
if  he  shall  continue  indisposed,  there  would  exist  no  power  of 
resorting  to  that  remedy  against  cabal  and  confederacy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  the  right  honourable  the  diancellor  of 
the  exchequer  himself  had  acknowlec^ed  to  be  a  probable  evil, 
for  which  the  constitution  had  provided  so  prompt  a  remedy. 
The  riight  honourable  gentLemaa  himself  had,  in  the  course 
of  four  year%  granted  fiirty-tva  peerages,  akhoagh  in  that 
time  he  had  not  heard  of  any  oonfederacy  exisdng  in  that 
House  against  his  measuses*  There  was,  he  said,  in  ike 
breasts  of  the  great  men  of  this.oountry^  such  a  love  for  the 
crown,  thai  theare  was  no  fear  of  any  &etious  measures  being 
isuffered  to  prevail  The  peers  were  so  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  the  crown,  that  there  could  be  no  appi^iension  of  dan- 
ger from  the  party  niiom  he  had  sent  into  the  House  ol  Peers; 
but,  ifther^ent  were  to  mafce  peers— ^ if  he,  for  instance^ 
were  so  lavish  of  honours,  as  to  grant  forty«*two,  in  imitation 
of  the  right  Inxiouxable  gaitLenum,  then,  such  a  cabal  and 
confederacy  m%bt  be  formed  aa  W0uld  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  king  I  luove  for  the  crown  was  ta  be  extinguished,  if 
fiivour  came  from  the  regent  I  The  prerogatifve  was  harmless^ 
while  executed  under  the  auqpiees  of  the  right  honourable  ^en- 
Umian:  it  would  become  dangenouS)  if  put  into  the  hands  of 
tibe  l^eir  apparent  I  Qf  predselv  the  same  spirit  was  their  ar- 
mment  for  placing  the  housdioldpm.  the  power  of  the  que^i, 
£a  her  mf^esty's  hands  it  would  be  bdpiess,  weak^  mid  im- 
potent, if  ^plied  to  any  political  purpose ;  it  could  not  aflfbct 
one  measure  of  the  regent's  government;  but,  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  regent,  it  would  inevitably  prevent  his  majesty's 
return  to  power !  To  all  this  train  of  paradoxes,  th^^  wais 
coie  general  scdution — they  wished  to  insinuate  Bud  to  pro^ 
p'agate  the  base  and  scandalous  idea,  however  artfolly  for  the 
time  they  disgui^  their  puxpos^  that  a  division  might  take 
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I^ace  betwe^s  the  mother  aiftd  the  6on«  They  alfeofed  to  hcM 
oat  tolerstbtf  hitelligible  lasiguage  that  the  sofi  might  combiift^ 
agamst  the  mother ;  but,  ideally,  with  the  idea  o?  leariDg  to 
the  herd  to  imagine  th^  converse  of  the  propOidtion,  and  that^ 
from  history,  it  wm  as  probable  that  the  mother  might  com^- 
faine  against  the  son.  He  could  not  utter,  in  terms  of  suffix 
cicstt  indignation^  bis  abhorrence  of  such  a  plan ;  and  yet  he 
was  ready  to  confess,  that  the  machination  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  was  artfuUy  laid.  It  was  founded  hi  am  obserra-t 
tion  of  human  fedings^  it  was  drawn  in  the  speculation,  that^ 
though  in*  good  minds  there  was  a  di^osifion  to  harmony,  yet 
persons  put  into  a  state  of  competition,  however  nearly  con- 
nected  by  blood,  by  dnty^  by  aiR^tioih,  were  thrown  into  ^ 
state  of  mutual  jealousy,  to  a  degree  iifiseparable  from  humati 
being:  Thus,  we  frequently  saw  that  eompetition  endan- 
geved  the  exmtence  of  the  purest  and  the  most  tender  feelings; 
that  it  sometimcB  broke  the  most  intimate  connections;  and  it 
was,  in  truth,  9  maxim,  that  nothing  ehm-aeterized  so  truly 
and  farcibly  the  features  of  a  noble  and  god^Hke  mind,  as  to 
ceotitme  free  from  jealousy  in  s  state  of  competition^  How 
much  must  those  persons  have  to  answer  ftur,- who,  with  a  per- 
fect and  complete  knowledge  of  this  weakne^  of  human  nature^ 
yet  wickedfy  and  Wimton^  pmrsued  a  measure  calculated  to 
involve  the  empire  iufthe  Calamity  \  Hd  trusted  to  Heaven 
that  the  purpose  wodid  h^  prevented.  He  had  confidence  ki 
the  ardent  love  and  nt^te  fillings  which  animated  the  bosoms 
of  the  distinguished  persons,  amd  he  hoped  that  no  tcrtifices^ 
howler  base;  no  advice,  however  fulsome,  would  prevail  in 
overthitowing  within  their  br^sts  the  sentiments  of  what  they^ 
mutttaily  owed  to  the  countiy. 

BiiC,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  remarked,  that 
ke  was  not  to  set  up  a  faetiouis  opposition.  He  wa^  one  of 
those  persons  who  had  beer^  so  long  accustomed  to  opposition, 
arto  have  a  kindness  for  it.  He  was  by  no  means  unwiUing= 
to  see  an  opposition  strong,  watchfel,  and  systematic ;  be- 
came he  thought  that  there  might  be  a  sincere,  as  well  as  a 
i^stemfttie  opposition.  He  conceived,  however,  that  no  op* 
pootbn  ou^hit  to  be,  armed  with  such  powers  as  the  present 
scheme  was  cadculated  to  give  to  those  who  should  oppose  the 
goiiiriiinent  of  the  regent;  for,  as  the  patronage  and  emplu**' 
meHt&ol^ce  fairly  bdonged  to  the  servants  of  the  crowii, 
and  tO'tfiOse  who  acted  with  them,  so  he  thought  it  an  in- 
cambent  duty  on  those  who  opposed  government,  by  relin-' 
fishing  all  share  in  that  patronage  and  those  emoluments,  to 
give  a  pledge  to  the  country  for  the  sincerity  of  their  opposi* 
tion;  It  had  been  argued  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  that, 
lii^KiiUt  &e  houehold^  the  regent's  govermnent  wcuid  have 
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power  encJugh ;  that  it  would  have  power  enough  for  good 
purposes,  arid  it  ought  not  to  have  more.  If  it  should  be 
found. that  the  regent  had  power  enough,  then,  surely  it  be- 
hoved the  House  to  resolve,  either  on  the  recovery  of  the  pre- 
sent king,  or  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  to  take  from 
the  cfown  all  those  prerogatives  which  were  withheld  from 
the  regent,  ft  should  be  a  principle  in  all  good  government 
to  give  no  power  which  was  not  actually  necessary  to  its  pur- 
pose, or,  in  other  words,  necessary  to  the  power  of  doing 
good.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  for  the  purpose 
of  good  government;  and  now,  we  were  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment, without  the  powers  which  the  constitution  declared 
to  be  essential  to  its  well  being ! 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  in  going  into  ofiSce  he  expect^  to 
have  the  power,  patronage,  and  emoluments  of  office;  the 
emoluments  were  of  little  value,  as  the  right  honourable  g^Or- 
tleman  well  knew,  since  every  minister  was  obliged  to  incur 
expences  fiilly  proportionate.  But,  if  he  intended  to  be  ho- 
nestly useful,  he  must  have  the  fair  means  of  carrying  those 
intentions  into  execution.  If  ^he  had  to  employ  confidential 
persons  in  national  and  necessary  services,  he  must  enjoy  the 
means  of  rewarding  them.  If  this  was  to  be  called  ambitious,  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  tne  charge.  It  was,  however,  an  ambition 
constitutional,  and,  in  his  mind,  necessary.  He  would,  for  a 
moment,  put  the  case  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  on  their 
grounds  of  estimation  of  the  minister.  He  had,  in  the  four 
years  of  his  administration,  proceeded  to  many  acts  wisely 
and  beneficially  for  the  country.  Grant  the  fact:  had  he 
not  done  them,  possessing  and  employing  all  the  powers  of 
tlie  crown,  in  the  way  of  place,  emoluments,  and  patro- 
nage? It  was  contended,  that  the  bedchamber  lords  were" 
so  well  and  so  truly  disposed  to  act  with  government,  that 
they  never  would  resist  a  good  measure.  This  was  oixe  of 
the  inexplicable  assertions  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
meet.  Was  it  meant  to  say  that  this  corps  of  officers  had 
Ruch  a  fund  of  sagacity  to  discover,  together  with  svatlk^  a 
fund  of  steadiness  to  pursue,  what  was  right,  llbt  they  actttt 
of  themselves,  without  leader  or  direction?  He%as  ready  ta 
confess  them  to  be  good  troops,  well  disc^lined,  iteady,  and 
obedient,  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  neld  of  battlie^  and 
there  firm  and  active  while  engaged ;  but  they  were  jeJI  this, 
only  while  under  the  command  of  the  crown*  How  did  fae 
know  what  they  might  do,  if  piit  under  another  leader?  This 
praetorian  band  might  turn  back,  and  fly  firom  the  field.  .  He 
wished  that  some  generous  firiend  of  the  minister  would  rise 
iip>  and  bop^tly  confess  what  ground  he  Bcted  uppQ  in  this 
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business :  —  that  he  distrusted  the  onie  side  of  the  House,  and 
that  he  voted  for  these  restrictions,  because  he  had  an  implicit 
confidence  in  the  other :  —  that  the  crooked  politics  of  the 
Duke  of  Poirtland,  the  interested  perfidy  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
the  corrupt  ambition  of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  determined 
him  against  entrusting  power  in  their  hands,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  he  could  not  discover  even  faint  portraits  of  these 
Catalines  and  Cetheguses.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  gen* 
tlemen,  if  they  distrusted,  would  act  constitutionally.  If 
they  preferred  A.  to  B.  the  power  of  that  House  was  yet,  he 
trusted,  sufficient  to  turn  them  out  of  office ;  and  especially^ 
if  the  persons  in  office  were  of  that  description  who  bowed  to 
the  authority  of  parUament.  Instead  of  this  manly  and  con- 
stitutional mode,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposed 
men  by  crippling  government.  To  prevent  that  parly  from 
enjoying  office,  whom  he  thought  ineligible,  he  attacked  and 
violated  the  constitution;  he  destroyed  the  balance  of  the 
three  estates,  and  endangered,  for  an  unlimited  time,  the 
existence  of  every  thing  essential  in  the  government  to  the 
well  being  of  the  country.  It  was  rather  singular,  also,  that 
they  did  not  perceive  the  positive  weakness  of  their  principal 
argument  in  another  way.  They  objected  to  trust  the  house- 
hold in  the  power  of  the  prince,  because  he  might  change  the 
king's  servants,  and  yet  they  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  queen, 
who  might  remove  them  at  pleasure.  Why  might  they  not  be 
changed  by  her  majesty  and  her  council  of  advice,  as  well  as 
by  the  regent  ?  The  danger  was  precisely  equal.  It  had  been 
contended  that,  in  the  India  bill,  they  had  attempted  to  esta- 
blish a  fourth  estate,  unlike  the  present,  that  would  have  made 
them  for  ever  independent  of  the  crown  and  of  parliament* 
The  precise  fact  was,  that  the  India  bill,  whether  a  good 
bill  or  not,  was  limited  in  its  duration,  and  the  fourth  estate^ 
as  it  was  called,  could  not  be  revived,  without  an  especial 
act  of  parliament  Now,  the  fourth  estate  to  be  erected  by 
this  resolution,  was  to  be  established  for  ever;  it  had  no 
period.  "  But,  the  patronage  given  to  the  fourth  estate  by 
the  India  bill,"  say  they,  "  was  given  to  subjects,  instead  o^ 
being  given  to  the  crown."  It  was  given  to  subjects,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  it  was  taken  from  one  body  of  subjects  and 
given  to  another.  It  never  did  belong  to  the  crown.  Now, 
this  fourth  estate  was  taken  from  the  crown,  in  which  the 
constitution  had  originally  placed  it,  and  given  to  a  subjcict. 
He  was  astonished  that  die  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pul- 
teney)  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  exploring  what  he 
ti;iought  the  hazards  of  the  India  biU,  should  shut  his  eyes  on 
the  present  so  much  more  enormous  power  of  patronage 
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imzed  en  from  the  crown,  and  put  inito  distinct  hands  from 
the  executive  power. 

With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  a  ^eedy  recovery,  which 
Ae  jright  honourable  the  chanc^lor  of  the  exchequer  held 
out,  and  which  &ct  formed  the  only  topic  of  his  argument, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  one  syllable.     If  it  was  true,  as  it 
eertainly  was,  that  it  must  prove  a  serious  thing  to  change 
the  royal  person,  it  was  a  more  serious  thing  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  royal  office.     It  might  be  for  a  short  time ;  it 
might  be  for  a  long  time ;  it  was  certainly  for  an  indefinite 
time  that  they  were  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  all  this  was  to  be  done  on  the  report  of  the  physicians* 
Physicians  had  acknowledged  that  the  science  of  physic  was 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  the  arts ;  and  that  of  all  the  branches 
of  physic,  this  particular  malady  was  the  most  uncertain.    So 
then,  they  were,  for  an  unlimited  time,  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  third  estate,  to  impoverish  and  weaken  the  executive 
arm,  to  create  a  new  estate  in  the  country;  and  all  this,  on 
the  report  of  the  most  uncertain  case  which  came  within  the 
view  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  sciences.     He  had  observed, 
that  to  change  the  nature  of  the  kingly  dSice,  Was  a  more 
serious  thing  than  to  change  the  person  of  the  king.     The 
constitution  provided  only  for  tlie  crown.     The  kmg,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  was  nothing;  the  king  might 
die,  the  king  might  be  imbecile;   the  constitution,  careful 
only  of  the  crown,  was  careless  as  to  the  precise  ability  of 
the  king.      It  made  the  kingly  office  hereditary,  from  the 
consideration  that  the  crown    oeing  permanently  and  con- 
tinually the  same,  full  and  authoritative,  was  less  solicitous  as 
to  the  person  who  was  to  wear  the  crown,  since  it  was  guarded, 
guided,  and  restrained,  by  positive  laws.     To  entrench,  there- 
fore, on  the  crown,  was  a  truly  serious  point.   Its  prerogatives 
were  to  be  put  into  the  custody  of  the  two  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  they  were  proceeding  to  impair  the  crown,  for 
the  sake  of  the  kinff .   It  it  should  be  said  that  the  two  Houses 
of  parliament  would,  no  doubt,  restore  the  prerogatives  now 
tak^i  away,  he  would  ask  them  how  they  could  answer  for 
their  successors?     An  honourable  baronet  had  signified  a 
desire  to  know  what  the  consequence  would  be  of  the  demise 
of  the  queen  ?  If  the  prince  reg^t  should  die,  the  course  was 
easy  and  simple.     The  next  prmee  in  succession,  the  I>uke  of 
York,  if  alive^  or  Prince  William,  would  be  appointed  to  the 
regency ;  but  if  the  queen  should  die,  in  whose  hands  would 
they  place  the  custody  of  the  king?    In  those  of  the  Duke  of 
York?   Would  they  strive  to  divide  the  royal  brothers?    A 
l^dc,  which,  he  believed,  they  would  find  as  difficult  as  to 
remove  the  planets  from  dieir  s|Aeres.  In  whose  hands  would 
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it  be  placed,  joining  therewith  the  patronage  now  to  be  en- 
trust&i  with  the  queen? 

It  \ras  said,  «  Why  object  to  this  establishment,  since  an 
establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  never  objected  to, 
on  the  score  of  its  giving  an  influence  ?"  This  was  a  most 
extraordinary  argument  Because  three  or  four  places  were 
not  dangerous,  it  was  asked.  Why  be  alarmed  at  four  hundred  ? 
Because  50,006/.  did  not  appear  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
the  heir  apparent,  who  had  a  great  house  to  maintain,  were 
300,000/.  to  be  divided  ?  Besides,  the  prince's  establishment, 
file  small  revenue  from  Cornwall  excepted,  was  in  the  gift, 
and  annually  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Several 
lords  in  this  country,  and  even  some  commoners,  enjoyed  a 
more  ample  revenue  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  because  they 
had  occasion  for  a  less  burdensome  establishment.  It  was 
idle  and  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  compare  the  two  points.  The 
argument  of  the  splendour  of  the  king,  was  still  less  to  be  re- 

farded.^  What!  did  they  mean  to  say,  that  during  the  un- 
appy  malady  of  the  king,  they  wished  to  exhibit  the  royal 
person  with  all  the  equipage  and  regalia  of  state,  which  were 
only  applicable  to  public  situations  !  It  was  insulting  to  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  royal  family,  to  imagine  so  indelicate 
and  so  gross  a  circumstance.  Either  from  generosity,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  reciprocity,  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pul- 
teney)  had  contended  tfiat  there  was  nothing  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe  which  could  giv^just  reason  for  a  strong  go- 
vernment. This  evidently  aUuded  to  the  present  deranged 
condition  of  France,  of  which  the  honourable  member  had 
lately  been  a  spectator,  and  if  the  honourable  gentleman  meant 
that  the  low  circumstances  of  France  ought  to  induce  us  not 
to  assail  her  when  helpless,  the  argument  had  the  generosity 
natural  to  the  honourable  member :  out  perhaps  it  was  founded 
in  that  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  had  lately  prevailed, 
with  respect  to  that  rival  power ;  that  because  she  was  lowered 
and  embarrassed,  we  must  lower  ourselves  to  her  standard ; 
that  this  was  to  be  done  on  motives  of  reciprocal  affection,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  good  understanding  which  now 
subsist^  between  us  undiminished.  There  was  a  fellowship  in 
misery,  that  endeared  its  objects  to  each  other.  Misery  made 
us  acquainted  with  strange  companions ;  it  levelled  the  supe* 
riority  of  pride;  it  softened  the  asperities  of  opposition.  De^ 
graded  and  sunk  to  the  condition  in  which  IVance  perhaps 
was  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  thought  an  eligible  mode  of 
preserving  her  friendship,  and  prevent  giving  alarm  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Unless  for  these  reasons,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  to  induce  us  to  suffer,  much  less  volun« 
tarily  to  embrace  a  weak  government* 
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.  The  ri^ht  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  esichequer  had 
not  explained  to  the  conunittee  two  very  essential  points.  If 
this  household  was  to  be  established  in  the  custody  of  the 
queen,  when  was  the  provision  which  he  spoke  of  as  being 
necessary  for  the  state  of  the  regent  to  be  made,  and  what  was 
to  be  the  extent  of  it  ?  This  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 
In  his  mind,  the  civil  list  would  prove  amply  sufficient,  both 
for  the  provision  to  the  queen,  in  her  care  of  the  king's  per- 
son, and  also  for  the  state  of  the  regent,  if  this  ridiculous  ^d 
absurd  scheme  was  not  pursued.  Upon  this  occasion,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  it  might  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  state  the 
opinion  of  his  royal  highness,  but  he  knew  the  sentiments  of 
his  royal  highness  to  be,  that  it  would  be  highly  irksome  to 
him  in  the  present  melancholy  and  calamitous  situation  of  the 
country,  to  add  any  new  burdens,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  state  and  dignity  of  his  own  situation.  He  added,  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  perfectly  regular  for  him  to  state  this ;  but 
as  he  knew  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  royal  highness,  and 
did  not  consider  the  observation  as  improper,  he  had  men- 
tioned it  to  the  committee.  The  other  point  upon  which  he 
wished  for  information,  was  the  ideas  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whether  these  restrictions  were  to  have  a  limited 
duration,  and  what  he  should  think  the  proper  time  for  their 
expiration.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  certainty, 
that  when  the  public  came  to  view  the  whole  of  this  schema 
and  to  compare  it  with  that  fourth  estate,  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  th^y  would  see  that  the  present  one  contained 
all  the  mischiefs  that  were  only  attributed  to  the  other,  and 
that  it  was  in  truth  calculated  to  confer  a  favour  inconsistent 
with  the  good  goveriynent  of  the  country. 

The  resolutions  being  carried,  were  reported  to  the  House, 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Lords  at  a  confer- 
ence. Having  passed  both  Houses,  the  resolutions  were,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  presented  to  the  prince  and  queen  by  a  commit- 
tee of  peers  and  commoners.  To  the  joint  address  of  the  two 
Houses  his  royai  highness  returned  this  answer :  '<My  lords  and 
gentlemen ;  I  thank  you  for  communicating  to  me  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses ;  and  I  request  you  to  assure  them  in 
my  name,  that  my  duty  to  the  king  my  father,  and  my  anxious 
concern  for  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  people,  which  must 
be  endangered  by  a  longer  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  together  with  my  respect  for  the  united  desires  of 
the  two  Houses,  outweigh  in  my  mind  every  other  consideration, 
and  will  determine  me  to  undertake  the  weighty  and  important 
trust  proposed  to  me,  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  now  com- 
municated to  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  must  at- 
tend the  execution  of  this  trust,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  committed  to  my  charge,  of  which^  as  I  am  acquainted 
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with  no  former  exrample,  my  hopes  of  a  successful  administration 
cannot  be  founded  on  any  past  experience.  But  confiding  that  the 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  present,  have  been  approved  by  the  two  Houses 
only  as  a  temporary  measure,  founded  on  the  loyal  hope,  in  which 
I  ardently  participate,  that  his  majesty's  disorder  may  not  be  of 
long  duration,  and  trusting  in  the  meanwhile  that  I  shall  receive  a 
zealous  and  united  support  in  the  two  Rouses  and  in  the  nation, 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  discharge  of  my  trust 
in  this  interval,  I  will  entertain  the  pleasing  hope,  that  my  faithful 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  king,  his  crown  and 
people,  may  be  successful." — Her  majesty's  answer  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  my  duty  and  gratitude 
to  the  kin^,  and  the  sense  I  must  ever  entertain  of  my  great  obliga- 
tions to  this  country,  will  certainly  engage  my  most  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  anxious  and  momentous  trust  intended  to  be  reposed  in 
me  by  parliament.  It  will  be  a  great  consoWion  to  me  to  receive 
the  aid  of  a  council,  of  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in  need  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  wherein  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  indeed 
deeply  interested,  but  which]  a  higher  object,  the  happiness  of  a 
great,  loyal,  and  affectionate  people,  renders  still  more  important.'* 
The  answers  being  communicated  to  the  Houses,  it  was  moved  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  letters  patent  should  be  issued  under  the 
great  seal,  empowering  certain  commissioners  to  open  the  parlia- 
ment. The  names  of  the  proposed  commissioners  were  read,  and 
at  their  head  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  The  Duke  of  York  rising, 
said  he  had  not  been  informed  that  it  was  intended  to  insert  his 
name  in  the  commission ;  he,  therefore,  had  not  been  able  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  nomination ;  not  wishing  to  stand  upon  record, 
and  to  be  handed  to  posterity  as  approving  such  a  measure,  he 
could  not  sanction  the  proceedings  with  his  name:  he  deemed 
the  proposition,  as  well  as  every  other  that  had  been  embraced 
respecting  the  same  object,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal :  he 
desired,  therefore,  to  have  no  concern  with  any  part  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  requested  that  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  brother 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  might  be  left  out  of  the  commission :  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  desired  his  own  name  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  might  also  be  omitted :  accordingly  the  princes  were 
left  out  of  the  nomination.  The  resolution  being  carried,  was  on 
the  2nd  of  Februarv  adopted  by  the  Commons ;  the  following  day 
the  Houses  assembled  as  a  regular  parliament,  and,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor being  indisposed.  Earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the  council, 
opened  the  causes  of  the  present  meeting,  and  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  to  provide.  On  the  6th  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
troduced his  regency  bill,  founded  on  the  principles  already 
investigated,  and  the  resolutions  already  voted.  Its  various  clauses 
and  provisions  having  undergone  in  detail  much  opposition,  it  was 
passed  on  the  12  th  of  February,  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  read  a  second  time  without  opposition. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  public  anxiety,  her  majesty  sent  daily  to 
£lt.  James's  accounts  of  thfistate  of  theking'shealth^as  ascertained  bjr 
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thebpihion  of  his  physicians.  For  some  daysthesereportsannoonced 
that  nis  majeMv's  illness  had  begun  to  take  a  very  &vourable  turn. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  the  lord  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  peers 
assembled  in  order  to  go  into  a  committee  <m  the  regency  bill» 
informed  them,  that  the  improvement  of  the  king's  health,  al- 
ready stated  in  the  official  reports  of  the  physicians,  waa 
still  progressive^  an  intelligence  which  certainly  must  prove 
pleasing  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom;  in  this  situation  of  things 
he  conceived  they  could  not  possibly  proceed  upon  the  bill  be- 
fore them,  and  therefore  moved,  thattheir  lordships  do  immediately 
adjourn  to  the  24th.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  chancellor  in-n 
formed  the  House,  that  he  had  that  morning  attended  his  majesty 
by  his  express  command,  and  had  found  him  perfectly  recovered : 
he  therefore  moved  a  farther  adjournment,  which  being  again 
repeated,  his  lordship  on  the  5th  of  March  informed  the  peers, 
that  his  majesty  would  signify  his  farther  pleasure  to  both  Houses 
on  Tuesday  the  loth  of  March.  Thus  ended  the  necessity  and 
project  of  a  regency. 


Address  on  the  King's  Recovery. 

March  10. 

THIS  day  theCommons,  with  their  Speaker,  bemg  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  lord  chancellor  informed  them,,  that 
his  majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  then  present  in  his  royal  person, 
had  caused  a  commission  to  be  issued,  authorizing  the  commis* 
sioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  former  letters  patent  to  hold 
tiiat  parliament,  to  open  and  declare  certain  farther  causes  for 
holding  the  same.  The  commission  being  read,  the  chancellor  ad<* 
dressed  the  two  Houses  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  as  follows  s 
'^  My  lords  and  gentlemeA;  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
commands,  and  by  virtue  of  both  commissions  already  mentioned 
to  you,  one  of  which  has  now  been  read,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
ydu  such  further  matters  as  his  majesty  has  judged  proper  to  be  now 
communicated  to  his  parliament.-— His  majesty  being,  by  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence,  happily  tecovered  from  the  severe  indisposition 
with  which  he  has  been  afflicted,  and  being  enabled  to  attend  to 
^e  public  afiairs  of  his  kingdoms,  has  commanded  us  to  convey  to 
you  hi^  warmest  acknowle<%ements  for  the  additional  proofs  which 
yoii  have  given  of  your  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person,  and 
of  your  zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  crown, 
and.  the  security  and  good  government  of  his  dominions.— The  in- 
terruption which  has  necessarily  been  occasioned  to  the  public  bu- 
sines  will,  his  majesty  doubts  not,  afford  you  an  additional  inoite- 
^rfSent  iff-  apply  yourselves,  with  as  Mttle  delay  as  possible^  to  the 
different  objects  of  nationftl  cOAcem  which  require  your  a0ten« 
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ftion.— His  majesty  has  likftif ise  ordered  us  to  acquaint  you  that, 
since  the  close  of  me  last  £|esrioi|,  he  has  concluded  a  treaty  of  de- 
feosive  alliance  with  his  good  brother  the  King  of  Prussia,  copies 
of  which  will  be  laid  before  you ;  that  his  majesty's  endeavours 
were  employed  during  the  last  summer,  in  conjunction  with  his 
allies,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  the  extension  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  North,  and  to  manifest  his  desire  of  effecting  a  gene- 
ral pacification ;  that  no  oppfortunity  will  be  neglected  on  his  part 
to  promote  this  salutary  object ;  and  that  he  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  all  foreign  cotfirts  continued  assu-» 
ranees  of  their  friendly  dispositions  to  this  country. 
.  ^*  Grentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commoiii^ ;  we  are  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  estimates  for  the  current  j^ar 
will  forthwith  be  laid  before  you;  and  that  he  is  persuaded  of  your 
readiness  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  several  branches 
of  the  public  service.  ' 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  we  have  it  particularly  in  charge 
from  his  majesty  to  assure  you,  that  you  cannot  so  effectually  meet 
the  most  earnest  wish  of  his  majesty's  heart,  as  by  persevering  in 
your  imiform  exertions  for  the  public  welfare,  and  by  improving 
every  occasion  to  pvomote  the  ^osperity  of  his  faithful  peopte^ 
from  whom  his  majesty  has  received  such  repeated  and  affecting 
marks  of  invariable  zeal,  loyalty,  and  attachment,  and  whose  hap« 
piness  he  must  ever  consider  as  inseparable  from  his  own/' 

An  Address  of  congratulation  and  thanks  having  been  moved 
by  Earl  Gower,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Yorke, 

Mr,  Fox  observed,  that  he  was  fiir,  very  far,  indeed,  'from 
rising  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  House,  or  of  disturbing  in  any  degree  whatever  the 
harmony  which  all  must  e^erly  desire  to  see  prevail  on  the 
present  jojrfril  occasion.  He  declared,  that  he  trusted  and 
hoped  that  the  address  would  pass  nemine  contradicente ;  but, 
he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  seemed  to  have  taken  considerable  pains 
to  prevent,  if  it  were  possible,  that  unanimity  and  harmony  so 
generally  to  be  desired  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present^ 
and  to  create  a  difference  of  opinion.  For  himself  he  saw 
nothing  in  his  majesty's  speech  which  seemed  liable  to  ob- 
jection; nor  was  Uiere  any  part  of  the  address  open  to  an 
exception.  He  had  listened  to  the  noble  lord  who  moved 
the  address  with  great  attention,  and  he  had  never  listened  to 
a  miover  of  an  address  with  moresatis&ction.  The  noble  lord 
had  not  only  moved  it  with  great  ability,  but,  if  he  would 
allow  him  to  say  so,  in  a  manner  which  did  more  honour  to 
his  heart  than  his  head.  The  noble  lord  had  moved  it  like  a 
man  of  understanding,  because  he  had  expressed  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  and  the  feelings  of  a  loyal  and  faithfiil  subject  to 
his  sovereign :  he  had  moved  the  address  with  ais  much  ^\i^ 
gance  as  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and,  in  his  mind,  with  a;^ 
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much  judgment.  The  noUe  lord  had  judiciously  passed  over" 
the  other  topics  stated  in  the  speech,  because,  undoubtedly, 
every  man  must  feel  that  his  majestjr's  recovery  was  so  far  the 
paramount  topic,  that  all  others,  weighty  and  important  as 
they  were  in  themselves,  appeared  light  and  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  it  The  honourable  gentleman,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  seconded  the  address,  had  thought  proper  to 
mingle  with  the  congratulations  of  that  House,  on  die  happy 
recovery  of  the  sovereign,  praise  and  panegyric  on  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  king's  minister.  On  such  a  day  as  tfiat, 
at  least,  Mr.  Fox  said,'  he  conceived  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might  have  been 
kept  in  the  back  ground  by  his  friends,  in  order  to  let  his 
majesty  stand  forward  as  the  only  prominent  figure  in  the  pic- 
ture.— With  regard  to  the  expressions  of  applause  bestowed 
on  parliament  by  his  majesty,  he  had  no  objection  to  them, 
because  he  thought  it  the  sort  of  language  which  it  was  always 
to  be  wished  his  miyesty  should  hold  to  his  parliament;  but  he 
had  never  understood  that  it  was  either  fit  or  constitutional 
to  consider  such  afqslause,  as  applying  to  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  in  the  particidar  manner  in  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  seconded  the  address,  had  chosen  to 
consider  it.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, he  should  suppose,  did  not  himself  so  understand  it; 
and  the  reason  why  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  pre- 
sumed, did  not  so  understand  it,  was,  because  looking  upon 
the  present  speech  from  his  majesty  as  he  did  upon  aU  odier 
speeches  from  the  throne,  as  the  speech  of  the  minister, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  conceived,  would  not 
say  that  a  minister  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  vehicle,  and  by  such  means  praise  his  own  measures  a 
second  or  a  third  time.  He  did  not,  besides,  believe  his 
majesty  meant  to  signify  any  such  opinion  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  honourable  gentleman  had  intimated,  and 
he  would  fairly  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  why  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  his  majesty  to  have  given  any  such 
opinion.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  knpw  from  authority,  that  those 
who  could  alone  inform  his  majesty  of  the  reasons  and  grounds 
of  the  different  opinions  and  doctrines  which  had  been  formed 
and  maintained,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  any 
such  information,  and  he  knew  his  majesty's  sense  of  duty 
and  regard  to  justice  too  well,  to  believe,  that  without  any 
explanation  on  the  subject,  his  majesty  would  give  a  decided 
opinion.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  obviously  taken  to  effect 
such  »  puipoRP,  the  honourable  gentleman  should  not  pre- 
rent  him  from  voting  for  the  address;  and  he  would  farther 
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tell  the  honourable  gentletnan,  that  it  was  not  only  unparlia- 
mentary and  unconstitutional,  but  disloyal  in  the  highest 
degree  to  his  majesty,  to  assert,  that  those  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  his  ministers  and  opposed  their  measures,  might 
not  be  as  sincerely  attached  to  the  sovereign  as  any  other 
description  of  his  subjects. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


^R.  Fox's  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Shop  Tax> 

April  2. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Fox  renewed  his  annual  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  shop  tax.    The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

,Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  the  subject  of  the  shop 
tax  had  been  so  often  discussed,  it  had  engaged  so  much  of 
the  public  attention,  so  much  had  been  said  upon  it  in  that 
House,  and  so  mudb  more  had  been  said  upon  it  without 
doors,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  either  with  a 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments,  or  with  going  into  any 
length  of  reasoning  concerning  its  unjustifiable  nature.     With 
regard  to  the  objecticMis  against  the  shop  tax,  urged  by  him- 
self and  those  who  agreed  with  him  upon  the  subject,  it  had 
ev^  been  said  to  be  partial  and  oppressive,  because  it  fell 
upon  the  shopkeeper,  and  not  upon  the  consumer.     Those 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  tax  ought  to  continue, 
had  always  maintained  that  it  fell  upon  the  consumer,  and 
not  upon  the  shopkeeper;  and  upon   that  single  question 
of  fact,  the  argument  had  remained  at  issue  between  them. 
Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  adduce  reasons,  which,  in  his  mind, 
clearly  proved  that  it  fell  upon  the  shopkeepers,   and  the 
shopkeepers   only.     The  shopkeepers  of  the  city  in  which 
diey  then  were,  and  of  the  city  of  London,  were  most  liable 
to  die  oppression  of  this  tax,  and,  consequently,  best  enabled 
to  judge  whether  they  felt  it  to  be  oppressive  or  not ;  and 
they  had  unanimously,  steadily,  and  unremittingly  opposed 
the  tax,  on  the  ^ound  that  it  was  oppressive  to  an  intoler* 
able  degree.     The  shopkeepers  of  the  two   cities  and  the 
borough  of  Southwark  had  applied  to  that  House,  regularly, 
every  year  since  the  tax  had  become  a  tax,  stating  that  it 
was  oppressive,  and  praying  relief.     Of  whom  was  that  ma- 
jority composed,  who  haid  supported  the  continuance  of  the 
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shop  tax?  G^rteiidyi  tiol  ichieiy  of  perscms  i^presentin^ 
cities  and  tptntt  in  which  there  were  mftny  shopkeepers; 
whereas,  those  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  unite  in 
:otqk>9ing  the  tax,  and  unr^Qolttingty  to  complain  of  its  ii^ 
justice,  weve  persons  rqmsentiDg  places  wherein  it  was  iio- 
torious  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  sbope.  It  was, 
therefore,  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  truth  of  the  argument 
was,  that  the  tax  did  &11  iq)on  the  sho^eeper,  and  not  upon 
the  consumer ;  since,  as  the  tax  had  now  lasted  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  shopkeeper  would  have  felt  that  it  did  fall 
upon  the  consumer,  and  not  upon  himself,  if  the  fact  were 
so;  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  oiot  have  continued  steadily 
to  complain  of  it  as  a  personal  grievance.  In  this  point  of 
vlfow,  therefore,  the  argument  erf  those  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  tax,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  would  only,  in  addition  to  this, 
fuake  one  or  two  observations,  to  shew  that,  if  unfortut$itely 
a  total  repeal:  (rf  the  tax  should  be  denied,  whkh^  he  trusted, 
would  not  be  the  case,  some  essential  alterations  ought  to 
be  iaade  y»  it«  And  first,  with  respect  to  the  inconvenience 
with  which  the  tax  was  attended,  in  consequmee  of  the  im^ 
possibility  to  lafy  it  fiasly  and  eqsalfy  on  all  sh0pfceq)em. 
This  was^  at  present,  so  far  from  being  the  case^  that  nodiiixg 
could  be  more  un&ir,  nothing  more  unequal,  than  the  mo£ 
ef  assesmnenty  which  had  been  adopted.  That  was  deemed 
a  stiop  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  in  one  parish,  which  was 
not  deemed  a  shop  in  another  district  and  in  another  pmiAu 
He  knew  instances,  where  a  whole  bcxise  had  been  assessed^ 
because  there  was  in  it  one  room' — not  where  goods^  ware% 
or  merchandize  were  retailed,  faut  in  whidb  tli^  worked  a 
person  whose  occi^atk>n  and  em^Aay  it  was  to  wock  for  retoH 
i^ps.  This  proved,  the  manifest  inequality  and  injostice  df 
.the  mode  of  assessment  which  had  obtained;  and  what  was 
still  stronger,  he  believed  that  those  parsons,  whose  c^aiciis 
it  was  natural  to  imaging  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  be 
consulted,  he  meant  the  crown  lawyers,  hadl  not  yet  made 
upitbeir  minds  upoax  the  actitsd^  so  as  to  decide  witii  any 
thing  like  a  fixed  opinion,,  what  descri^itien  of  bouses  werfe 
liable  to  be  assessed  to.  the  tax^  and  what  were  net.  Anotbcr 
proof  of  the  partiality  and  injustice  of  the  tan^  was  already 
in  the  possession  o£  .that  House ;  because^  wImw  they  caoh 
«idered  that  three  years  had  ehqised  since  it  became  a  tox^ 
and  looked  simply  at  the  produce  of  different  places^  thqr 
would  see  the  enormous  weight  of  the  tax  which  had  fidteaa 
upon  the  city  of  Westminster.  The  city  of  Westminsteiv 
-and  he  spoke  of  the  city  of  Westminster  purdiy,  without 
taking  into^the  reckoning  the  parlieos  of  M^boQei  Bloomsr 
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bury^  and  other  jui^aoent  districts^  paid  moee  ilula  il^^hole 
dtjr  of  London ;  and  London  and  Westoinsfeij  t&getb^» 
paid  more  than  thi^ee-lburths  of  the  whole  produce.iol'.lfa^ 
tax.  Another  objecdozi  to  the  tax  was,  that,  aftdr.i  i^lt^ 
years,  cantinuance,  it  did  iiot  af^ear  to.  be.  a  growi4g  tax;; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  evident,  from  the  papers. before  tio 
House,  th^t  the  produce  of  the  tax  in  Westminster  alone, 
a&  he  had  just  deseribed  it,  for  the  last  year,  fell  four  thou- 
sand pounds  short  of  the  produce  o£  the  tax  in  Westminster 
for  the  preceding  year.  Now,  though  four  thousand  pounds 
was  no  great  sum,  yet,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  tax 
was  originally  taken  for  no  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds, 
it  was  by  no  meanii  to  be  regarded  as  an  inconsiderable 
de&lcation. 

It  had  been  said,  that  damour  t^inst  a  tax  ought  not  to 
induce  a  chaaceUor  of  the  excheqo^  to  give  way.  Undoubtr 
ediy,  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  it  ought  not,  and  if  the  shop  tax 
had  been  resisted  and  opposed  on  the  ground  of  mere  cla^ 
mour,  he  should  have  thought  that  the  giving  it  up  was  a 
dangerous  ex^npfe;.  but,  in  thi§  case,  it  was  evident  that 
clamour  had  npt  bc^n  the  ground,  of  opposition,  nor  had  any 
procedui?^  like  pt^^  spirit  or  political  prejudice,  in  favour 
of  one  set  of  men  rather  than  another,  bf^n  the  paotiye  c^ 
opposing  the  tax:  so^far  from  it,  wherever  the  sense  of  the 
p^oph  QQvAi  be  tei^n  ^^n  the  shofir  t«t3£,  a$  ^t-  an  ^l^ection, 
and  OQ.otber  pilbUe  occasions,,  it  hadi  vnt^t  bew  tb^  gi^iQijaid 
of  ^am^ur  ^  one:  political  paxty,  bul;  a  geneiral  contention 
which,  should  prove  itselC  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  ^(^  las; 
ManjD  taxes  had  femeii  that  Houses  which  had  been  opposec^ 
and' wUch  had  mmA  xamk  clamour  at  Jirst;  but  it  had  hap- 
pened that»  in  prQpcHTtion;  as  the  effects  of  such  taxes  had  beeaa 
aseerlained  by  «speraa»€e»  &e  claiopiii^ha^  ^b^i^^^i  4pd  th^ 
tax  h»d  been;  reguleirly  paid  without  nifiii»iiiriiii^ .  X^  ^^^ 
with  the  tM  in  queistuwt.  was  different;  sinfj^,  ajler  tbr^ 
years,  the  d(»inour  had  stn^gtbeaed  aiEKd  increased,  md  tkf 
opposition,  had  be^.  liinift^iKily  the  same«  There  could  be 
but  twQ  ways  of  accoiviting  for  this;  the  opposition  and 
coo^plaini  agd&st  tl^i  sbi>p.  taK  must,  c^ither  come  uppn  thf 
groioid  of  reason  and  of  truth,  and  instead  of  a  tax  upoi^i  thf 
publu:  m  geaeraU  in  their  cs^rndty  of  consumers,  the-  tax 
waaa-'C^ridous  penalty^  if  he  might  sit  phrase  it,  on  a  cerr 
taim^  nmsb&tj  of  persoas^  for  exercising  a.  la)v&j[,,and  honest 
trade;:  dr^ .if  itinwre  not.that,  it  was  the  interest  o£  tbe^  shgpf 
keepers  to  oppose  it.  Whether,  therefore^,  the  q|ail«ji»)WW 
attributed  to  a  principle  of  reason  and  truth,  or  to  the  in- 
tetest  of  in(^id^<fc^  it  rim  ^ually  fit  that  it  should  be  re- 
pealed^  because  the  m'gioaent  thftt^e^t^  alighted  upon  tfa« 
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consumer,  fell  to  the  ground  in  both  cases.  He  should 
therefore  beg  leave  to  move,  "  That  the  acts  of  the  25th  and 
26th  of  his  present  majesty,  imposing  a  tax  upon  retail  shops, 
might  be  read."  The  same  being  r^  accordinglv,  Mr.  Fox 
moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repea^l 
the  said  acts." 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  though  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  ge« 
nerally,  to  resist  any  attempt  to  decrease  the  revenue  by  the  re- 
peal of  taxes,  objected  to  bv  jjersons  who  were  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  them,  and  though,  in  the  present  case,  as  far  as  argu- 
ment went,  he  had  heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  change  his  own 
aentiments,  yet,  when  he  found  those  sentiments  contradicted  by 
the  positive  assertions  of  those  who  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  tax 
during  the  space  of  three  ^ears,  and  observed  the  general  con- 
currence of  all  of  that  description,  he  thought  it  no  longer  proper 
to  oppose  to  their  feelings  and  experience  any  opinions  of  his  own 
mind  founded  on  theory,  and  therefore  he  should  not  resist  the 
motion.  The  motion  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  shop-tax,  being  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox^  the 
preamble,  in  which  that  tax  was  stated  to  have  been  found  partial 
and  oppressive,  and  contrary  to  just  principles  of  taxation,  was 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  moved  that  those  words  should  be 
left  out,  and  the  following  inserted  in  their  room,  "  Whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  repeal." 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  it  gave  him  much  concern  to  dis* 
cover  that  words  which  he  had  inserted  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  parliament,  and  supporting  the  regularity  and  consistency 
of  their  proceedings,  should  be  considered  as  an  invective. 
He  rather  thought  that  the  words  objected  to  were  the  very 
words  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  him#l^  and  that 
he  had  said,  that  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  in  theory, 
the  shopkeepers  having  found  by  experience  that  the  tax  on 
retail  shops  was  partial  and  oppressive,  and  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  taxation,  be  was  willing  to  consent  to  its 
rq)eal.  That  the  tax  was  inexpedient,  was  undoubtedly 
true;  but  it  was  not  fpr  that  reason  that  it  was  deemed  right 
to  repeal  it ;  to  make  that  the  plea  for  its  rq)eal,  was  to  con- 
fess that  they  removed  the  tax  on  the  mere  ground  of  clamour^ 
without  being  satisfied  of  its  partiality,  oppression,  and  injus- 
tice ;  whereas  the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  &ct«  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  with  saying,  that  although  he  should  certainly  give 
his  negative  to  the  amendment,  he  would  not  press  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons without  further  opposition. 
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Mr.  Hastings's  Petition,  complaining  of  Words 
SPOKEN  BY  Mr,  Burke  in  Westminstkr-HUll. 

April  27. 

SOON  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
Mr.  Hastings  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which  had  already 
been  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  impeachment,  he  stated 
the  great  hardships  to  which  its  extraordinary  duration  had  and 
was  likely  still  farther  to  subject  him.  Amongst  these,  he  men- 
tioned the  decease  of  several  of  his  judges,  the  detention  of  wit* 
nysses  necessary  for  his  defence,  the  probability  of  his  being  de- 
prived of  many  of  them  by  various  accidents,  his  health  impaired, 
and  his  fortune  wasted.  He  reminded  them,  that  two  articles  only, 
out  of  twenty,  had  as  yet  been  gone  through  byliis  accusers,  that 
his  expenses  had  already  exceeded  30,0001. ;  and  consequently,  that 
should  his  life  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the  trial,  he  might  find 
himself  destitute  of  the  medns  of  defence,  and  even  of  subsistence, 
and  run  the  dreadful  chance  of  having  his  character  transmitted 
on  their  records  blasted  with  unrefuted  criminations.  He  there- 
fore prayed  that  they  would  enable  him  to  make  his  innocence, 
and  he  hoped  his  deserts,  apparent,  by  proceeding  without  delay 
upon  his  trial.  The  intervention  of  the  circuits  of  the  judges  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  lords  to  proceed  upon  the  trial  before 
the  20th  day  of  April,  when  the  court  was  resumed,  and  sat,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session,  seventeen  days.  The  charge 
brought  before  them,  and  opened  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  that  relative 
to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Burke  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Has- 
tings toward^  one  of  his  accusers  in  India,  called  Nundcomar ; 
and  after  relating  other  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  added 
that  "  he  had  murdered  that  man  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey/*-  A  few  days  after  the  charge  had  been  thus  opened. 
Major  Scott  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  supporting  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
had  accused  him  of  sundry  heinous  crimes  not  laid  in  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  He  instanced  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  for  assassinating  the  Shahzada,  and  in  another 
plot  for  putting  to  death  the  son  of  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn ;  of  being 
accessory  to  certain  horrible  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  one  Debi  Sing ;  and  lastly,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Nundcomar.  He  therefore  prayed  the  House 
either  to  bring  forward  and  prosecute  those  charges  in  specific 
articles,  and  thereby  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
innocence,  or  to  grant  him  such  other  redress  as  to  their  iustice 
and  wisdom  might  seem  fit.  A  motion  being  made,  that  the  pe- 
tition should  be  brought  up, 

VOL.  nu  H  H 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  it  was  not  bis  design  either  to  resist 
the  motion  of  die  honourable  member  for  bringing  up  the 
petition,  or  to  enter  into  an  extensive  field,  for  the  purpose 
of  scnipulously  investigating  its  contents.  The  predicament 
in  which  be  stood,  rendered  it  necessarjr  that  he  should  be 
cautious  of  incurring  the  charge  of  partiality.  He  wished, 
therefore,  the  propriety  of  the  t  measure  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  were  not  managers  of  the  prosecution,  and  who, 
upon  that  account,  might  be  regarded  as  less  interested  in  its 
contents  and  in  its  object,  and  consequently  more  impartial. 
He  rose  to  state  the  bad  tendency  of  it,  not  to  that  House: 
in  the  pres^it  instance  merely,  but  to  fiiture  prosecutions  of 
that  House  for  ever  and  ever. 

Tliere  were  three  distinct  p<Nnts  to  be  considered  in  respect  to 
the  present  petition :  first,  the  suUect-matter  of  the  complaint ; 
secondly,  who  it  was  that  the  complaint  wasmade  to;  and  uiirdly, 
who  the  person  was  that  made  the  complaint.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  complaint  consisted  of  certain  words  and  expres* 
sions  said  to  have  been  used,  and  directiy  charged  with  haviiig 
been  fidsely  used  by  members  of  that  House^  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  could  not  imngine  that  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  House  attended  in  Westminster-Jball,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  appearing  as  prosecutors,  countenancing  and  sufH 
porting  the  managers  employed  by  their  authority  to  urge  the 
charges  and  adduce  proof  in  support  of  them  against  the 
person  impeached,  not  for  that  of  taking  care  that  justice  wa» 
doiie  them,  but  for  the  piupose  of  cavilling  as  an  adverse  party 
at  the  conduct  of  their  own  managers.  With  r^ard  to  the 
second  point,  to  whom  was  the  complaint  made?  It  came  not 
where  all  complaints  of  unjust  treatment  of  a  defendant  oi^ht 
to  be  made^  to  the  tribunal  that  tried  him,  to  the  judges,  and 
to  the  court  that  was  to  decide,  and  which  alone  was  com- 
petent to  relieve  the  party  in  a  case  of  real  injustice,  but  it 
came  to  the  accusers,  to  the  prosecutors  themselves,  who  had 
no  power  to  afibrd  redress,  if  necessary,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  pursue  the  culprit,  and  prosecute  him  to  punishment. 
As  to  the  third  point,  who  was  it  that  preferred  the  complaint? 
Mr?  Fox  said,  he  should  have  been  mortified,  indeed,  if  his 
conduct,  and  that  of  any  other  of  the  munagers,  had  been 
found  fault  with  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over 
against  him,  or  those  who  bad  professed  themselves  to  be 
warm  friends  to  the  prosecution.  But,  who  was  here  the 
complainant  ?  Not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  no  person  of  either  descrip- 
tion, but  the  culprit  himself,  who  came  forward  to  object  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  against  him.  Should  such  a  com- 
plaint be  listened  to  ?  And  should  the  party  accused  be  sufiered 
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to  arraign  the  conduct  of  his  accusers,  addresung  his  charge 
to  them?  It  would  prore  a  deviation  from  every  known  and 
establkhed  rule;  it  would  introduce  a  new  system  of  proceed- 
ing ;  because  it  was  altogether  unprecedented  for  those  who 
were  the  accusers,  to  hear  the  culprit  in  the  manner  of  an  ac- 
cuser of  themselves,  complaining  of  the  mode  of  prosecutitm 
which  they  had  thought  proper  to  adopt,  as  likely  to  answer 
the  ends  of  justice  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  call  in  question  the  motive  *nd  the 
mode  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced the  petition  had  opened  it  to  the  House.     He  denied 
that  the  words  quoted  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  as  having 
passed  between  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  and  himsdf,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  correct^  stated;  and  he 
added,  that  it  generally  happened,  that  when  that  honourable 
gentleman  undertook  to  refer  to  facts,  he  seld<Hn  was  very  cor^ 
rect.     Whenever  the  managers  had  done  what  the  counsd 
for  Mr.  Hastings  had  thought  improper,  he  asked  whether 
tjiose  learned  gentleman  Imd  not  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  whether  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  always  1^ 
forded  them  redress,. if  they  were  founded  in  their  appeal? 
They  bad  done  so  in  various  instances.     With  regard  to. 
what  had  passed  between  one  of  the  learned  counsel  and  him* 
self,  he  had  not  objected  to  the  substance  of  the  learned  coun«* 
sePs  argument,  but  to  the  manner  of  it    The  learned  counsd"^ 
objection  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficiently  proper,  but  his 
mode  was  that,  which,  as  a  managert>f  the  prosecution,  on  be* 
half  of  the  Commons  of  England,  he  had  conceived  that  he 
ought  not  to  submit  to;  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  proved  that 
he  was  right  in  so  thinking,  by  informing  the  counsel  tlf  at  they 
must  not  speak  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Compions  in 
such  a  way.    [Major  Scott  shook  his  head.]     Mr.  Fox  said,  the 
fact  was  as  he  stated  it,  let  the  honourable  gentleman  shake  his 
head  as  much  as  he  pleased.     The  honourable  gentleman,  he 
observed,  hadf  pledged  himself  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
asserted;  let  him  pledge  himself  as  much  as  he  pleased;  he  by 
that  altered  no  one  fact  in  the  smallest  d^ree.     Had  not  the 
hcMiourable  gentleman  pledged  himself  to  the  House  a^ain  and 
again,  and  had  not  every  one  of  the  occasions  proved,  in  the 
event,  how  little  his  pledge  was  to  be  relied  on  ?  Did  he  not  say, 
in  an  early  part  of  the  present  business,  <<  Produce  the  articles 
before  the  House^  and  I'll  pledge  myself  to  prove  every  one 
of  them  false,  so  that  the  House  will  necessarily  reject  them 
altogether?*     Had  not  the  event  turned  out  the  very/reverse? 
Had  not  the  House  voted  them  to  be  articles  containing  mat* 
ter  of  criminal  chai^,  and  had  not  the  House  proceeded  to 
an  impeachment  ?  But,  such  .was  the  honourable  gentiemaa's 
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.fiageroess  to  pledge  himself^  that  he  pledged  himself  for  -what 
he  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  proving.  Had  he  not  that 
day  pledged  himself  to  an  universal  negative?  Had  he  not 
taken  upon  himself  to  prove  the  rash  and  extravagant  asser- 
tion, that  no  one  member  of  that  House  had  read  thiiteen  of 
the  charges  but  himself? 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  begged  pard(»i  of  the  House  for  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  so  much  warmth,  but,  it 
w^  a  warmth  excited  by  an  attempt,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  abortive,  to  fix  a  personal  insult  on  his  right  honourable 
friend,  and  to  cast  an  imputation  on  his  character.  By  the 
coarseness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt  had  been  made, 
he  was  persuaded  that  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  object.  If 
it  had  n<irt  been  a  mere  pretext,  why  not  take  the  usual  means 
of  obtaining  redi?ess,  if  an  injury  \!^ere  really  conceived  to  have 
been  done  by  either  his  right  honourable  friend,  himself,  or 
any  other  manager  ?  Did  not  eveiy  member  of  that  House 
know,  that  not  only  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  most  in- 
ferior court  in  the  kingdom,  if  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  a  cause^  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  might  ob- 
ject against  it,  and  the  court,  if  the  appeal  appeared  founded, 
would  grant  immediate  relief?  With  regard  to  words  spoken 
elsewhere,  was  it  not  acknowledged,  that  no  notice  could  be 
taken  of  words  spoken  in  a  former  debate,  nor  even  in  the 
same  debate,  because  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  words  complained  o^  unless  taken  down  on  the 
moment  of  delivery  ?  Much  less  could  notice  be  taken  of  words 
spoken  in  another  place,  the  identity  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  ascertain,  and  the  drift  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  fix, 
because  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  words  spoken  were 
correctly  the  words  which  were  complained  of. 

So  much  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  complaint.  And 
who  was  the  complainant,  and  to  whom  did  he  complain  ?  Not 
to  the  court  itself,  not  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  that 
House ;  and  the  complaint,  as  had  been  before  stated,  came 
from  the  culprit.  That  House  did  not  order  the  prosecution 
to  please  the  culprit.  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should !  Nor  did 
it  carry  on  the  prosecution  for  the  satis&ction  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
but  to  punish  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  bribery  and  misdemeanors 
in  India,  as  an  example.to  future  governors-general  of  Bengal* 
In  the  petition,  Mr.  Hastings,  to  carry  the  absurdity  &rther, 
not  x)nly  alluded  to  words  spoken  in  another  place,  but  at  an- 
other time;  to  words  spoken  twelve  months  ago,  to  wordi^ 
heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  objection,  words  de- 
livered before  the  criminal  himself^  without  being  noticed  by 
his  counsel  at  the  time.  Mr.  Fox  maintained  that  Major 
Skott  bad  by  no  xneana  correctly  stated  what  had  been  the  ex- 
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pressions  of  his  right  honourable  friend.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  not  said  a  word  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Meeran,  eldest  son  of 
Jaffier  Ally  Cawn.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  so  ordinary  a  mind,  as  to  conceive  what 
be  had  represented  to  the  House  to  be  the  conduct  of  his 
right  honourable  friend.  Heaven  forbid,  said  Mr.  Fox,  that 
I  should  be  in  a  situation  to  be  accused ;  but  were  this  to 
prove  the  case,  it  must  become  my  interest  to  wish  for  one  of 
the  same  mind  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  be  my 
accuser.  He  added,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  ven-^ 
tured  to  declare  that  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  petition 
which  he  could  not  prove ;  and  desired  the  House  to  frame 
articles  upon  the  charges  to  which  the  petition  alluded.  He 
protested  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  House 
could  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  thought  it  unbecoming 
a  member  of  parliament,  to  make  that  House  the  instrument 
of  his  personal  resentment  and  malice  against  his  right  honour- 
able friend;  for  such,  in  his  idea,  was  the  great  object  of  the 
present  attempt. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  added,  had  said,  that 
his  right  honourable  friend  hac^  misrepresented  the  allegations 
in  question,  knowing  it  to  be  a  misrepresentation.  If  it  were 
so,  and  his  right  honourable  friend  had  misrepresented  the 
allegations  wittingly,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
H  ouse  to  exclude  his  right  honourable  friend  from  any  share 
in  conducting  the  prosecution ;  but  the  fact  was  notoriously 
otherwise;  The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
managers  had  stated  themselves  to  be  instructed  to  speak  in 
the  manner  they  had  done  by  the  House  of  Commons;  un- 
doubtedly, they  had  so  stated  themselves,  because  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  so  instructed ;  but  they  all  knew,  that  when 
they  stated  themselves  to  be  Instructed  by  the  House,  they 
meant  generally,  and  did  not  confine  themselves  to  words  or 
expressions.  With  regard  to  the  charges  complained  of,  he 
should  ever  state  them  as  his  right  honourable  fpend  had  done, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  because  he  believed  them,  and 
should  state  them  by  such  ^t^ms  as  they  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve.  He  desired  the  House  to  consider  the  difficulties 
the  managers  had  to  encounter.  They  had  to  contend  with 
a  most  powerful  criminal;  a  man  who,  for  fourteen  years,  pos- 
sessed all  the  patronage  of  India,  and  who  had  been  enabled 
for  a  long  period  to  confer  so  many  obligations,  that  his  con- 
nections at  home  were  almost  irresistible.  They  had  likewise 
to  contend  with  all  the  corruption  of  the  East,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  bar.  They  had  to  combat  with  other  obstacles! 
and  what  had  they  to  support  them?    The  support  of  their 
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honour  and  their  consciences ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  be 
supported  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  reminded  the  House  of  the  effect  of  individual  members 
coming  down  there,  from  time  to  time,  to  complain  of  wordsh 
uttered  in  another  place  a  year  ago,  and  said,  if  the  person 
accused  was  to  l?e  in  perpetual  litigation  with  them  before 
that  House,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
prosecution  at  all.  They  were,  he  believed,  the  first  persons 
who,  being  known  not  to  possess  the  favour  and  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  political  questions,  had  ventured 
to  .undertake  an  impeachment;  but  was  that  a  reason  for  de- 
serting them  ?  He  trusted  it  was  not.  As  long  as  the  minis- 
ters for  the  time  had  been  the  managers  of  impeachments,  it 
had  generally  happened  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
blamed  for  their  intemperance;  but,  never  was  there  upon 
their  journals  so  clear  a  proof  of  an  impeachment,  managed 
by  men  who  could  have  no  view  but  a  desire  to  do  justice. 
There  never  was  upon  their  journals  an  instance  so  honour^ 
able  to  that  House  and  to  the  country.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  throw  difficulties 
in  their  way,  but  act  in  an  open,  manly,  and  direct  mode*  If 
they  imagined  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  ought  not  to 
be  accusers,  let  them  confess  their  ^rror,  retract,  and  make 
honourable  amends  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  do  not  let  them 
act  a  double  character,  do  not  let  them  at  the  same 
time  be  the  accijsers  and  the  defenders!  The  honouraUe 
gentleman  had  said,  that  there  had  been  unwarrantable  delays  : 
that  there  had  been  extraordinary  delays  was  true ;  but  then  it 
was  to  be  considered,  that  they  had,  during  the  present  session 
at  least,  been  occasioned  by  a  cause  sufficiently  extraordinaiy 
to  account  for  them.  When  the  honourable  gentleman  stated, 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  had  alledged  what  he  knew 
not  to  be  true,  he  was  convinced  that  the  whole  drift  of  this 
business  was  to  bring  on  a  personal  quarrel  with  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend ;  and  this,  from  a  conception  that  he  could 
not  avoid  bearing  a  just  indignation  against  insult;  but 
he  begged  leave  to  recommena  to  his  right  honourable 
friend  to  disregard  any  thing  done  with  such  a  vie^.  For 
his  part,  he  declared,  that  neither  the  honourable  gentleman 
nor  his  friends  should,  by  any  thing  short  of  a  personal  attack, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  make  him,  or .  any  of  his 
friends,  he  hoped,  produce  a  personal  quarrel  out  of  a  pub- 
lic proceeding.  He  should  consider  every  complaint  that 
came  from  thei  honourable  gentleman  or  the  culprit  as  a  per- 
sonal compliment,  and  when  he  said  this,  he  declared  he  did 
not  speak  of  the  honourable  gentleman  in  respect  of  his  ch«i* 
racter,  but  because  he  cozuo^red  him  as  the  agent  of  the 
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cased.  With  regard  to  the  motion,  he  was  indifferent  what 
became  of  it,  and  hoped  its  object  was  defeated :  he  could  not, 
however,  sit  down,  without  conjuring  gentlemen,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  House,  aijid  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  consider  the 
glaring  impropriety  <^f  making  the  conduct  of  the  managers, 
in  the  oischarge  of  a  public  trust,  a  matter  of  personal  attack. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  some  other  members  declared  themselves  for  re- 
ceiving the  petition,  on  the  ^ound  that  Mr.  Hastings,  though  the 
object  of  their  accusation,  did  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of  their 
justice,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  be- 
longing to  every  subject,  of  preferring  a  petition  and  stating  a 
grievance  to  that  House. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  expressed  his  wish,  that  if  the 
petition  should  be  agreed  to  be  brought  up,  gentlemen  would 
decide  in  what  manner  they  meant  to  identify  the  worda 
spoken.  If  the  managers  were  to  be  called  upon  to  explain 
the  drift  of  every  speech  they  might  make,  it  would  not  only 
prove  a  new  but  a  fatiguing  task.  If  the  managers  had  done 
wrong,  let  the  House  employ  others.  He  contended,  that 
the  petition  which  was  the  subject  of  debate,  was  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  parliament.  If  it  was  to  be  re^ 
ceived,  it  was  proper  that  the  House  ought  to  know  what 
kind  of  evidence  was  meant  to  be  adduced  to  prove  and  iden* 
tify  the  words  of  the  managers.  It  was  absurd  to  say,  that 
the  accuser  was  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  words  the  ma-- 
nagers  themselves  might  chuse  to  avow.     Every  part  of  the 

Petition  was  new,  except  the  spirit  of  it  coming  from  Mr. 
fastings,  whose  constant  practice,  throughout  his  whole  life, 
had  been  to  become  the  accuser  of  his  accusers.  Nund- 
comar  had  been  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings  —  Nundcomar 
was  tried  on  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings  for  a  forgery^ 
and  executed.  The  managers,  in  the  present  instance,  might 
probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
been  their  chief  justice.  If  the  managers  had  failed  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  let  them  be  removed  and  others 
appointed  in  their  room;  there  were  many  gentlemen  well 
qualified  for  the  task ;  and  whoever  undertook  it  would  find 
that  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  would  not  play  the 
same  game  that  had  been  played  against  them.  They  would 
find  them  the  zealous  supporters  of  a  cause,  in  which  not 
only  the  dignity  of  parliament,  but  the  honour  of  the  national 
character,  was  at  stake.  But  if,  after  the  fatigues  of  their 
duty  in  Westminster-hall,  they  were  only  to  be  obliged  to 
defend  in  that  House  every  word  in  their  speeches  which 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  or  his  agents  might  thiilJik  extraneous^ 
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or  irrelevant,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  House 
were  to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  honourable 
tnajor  and  his  friends,  or  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  to  revise  and 
correct  the  speeches  of  the  managers  before  they  were  spoken^ 
lest  any  expression  should  be  introduced  which  might  be 
hurtful  to  his  feelings.  He  could  not  but  congratulate  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  brought  in  the  petition,  on 
the  support  which  had  been  given  to  a  measure  which  he 
firmly  believed  was  calculated  to  throw  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule on  their  proceedings;  but  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  desert  those  whom  they  had  delegated  for  the 
execution  of  a  task  of  such  an  arduous  and  complicated  na- 
ture. The  honour  and  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  involved  in  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  who, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they  stood,  were  entitled 
not  only  to  the  protection  but  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
It  was  absurd  to  say,  that  in  a  criminal  charge  nothing  was 
to  be  alluded  to  which  did  not  immediately  relate  to  the 
charge.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  was  indicted  for  mur- 
der, and  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  to  accomplish  that  mur- 
der the  culprit  had  broke  open  the  house.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  mentions  this  fact,  but  is  immediately 
stopped  by  the  prisoner,  *'  You  are  not  to  mention  a  syllable 
of  the  house  breaking,  because  that  of  itself  is  a  crime.'* 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Fox  hoped  that  the  House  would  not 
be  disposed  to  countenance  a  petition  presented  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  Burke,  after  declaring  that  on  the  present  occasion  he 
should  receive  the  decision  of  the  House,  whatever  it  might  be, 
without  any  other  emotion  than  what  he  should  feel  for  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  House  itself,  proceeded  to  explain  the  argu- 
ment which  had  led  him,  in  the  course  of  it,  to  advert  to  the  mur- 
der of  Nundcomar,  and  to  impute  it  to  Mr.  Hastings.  The  power 
of  prosecuting  and  enforcing  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
under  an  injunction  not  to  use  one  extraneous  word,  he  compared 
to  the  giving  Shylock  the  power  of  taking  a  pound  of  flesh,  upon 
condition  ofhis  not  spilling  one  drop  of  blood ;  a  task  which  neiUier 
Jew  nor  Christian  could  perform.  He  added,  that  if  the  House 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  they  ou^ht  to  remove  him,  and 
not  oblige  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  accusation,  to  turn  short  about 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  culprit  to  defend  himself, — to-day  an  accuser, 
to-morrow  a  person  accused.  The  drift  of  such  artifice  was  ob- 
vious enough ;  and  iif  the  House  should  give  it  that  countenance, 
and  make  him  one  day  stand  his  trial  there,  and  send  him  the  next 
to  Westminster  Hall  as  the  prosecutor  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  could 
not  fail  to  cover  them  with  ndicule  and  disgrace.  —  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Mr.Marsham,  and  several  other  members,  insisted  strongly  on 
the  glaring  imprc^riety  of  receiving  the  petition,  firom  its  beii^  totally 
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unprecedented,  and  grossly  disrespectiiil  to  the  House  of  Lords', 
whose  protection  the  complainant  ought  to  have  sought,  and  who 
were  alone  competent  to  interfere  on  the  occasion.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  After  which,  Mr.  Pitt  observed^ 
that  an  early  day  certainly  ought  to  be  appointed  to  take  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  petition  into  consideration.. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  upon  the  present  occasion  he  felt 
himself  so  unusually  circumstanced,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
dissenting  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman   over  the 
way  in  one  particular;  and  he  was  completely  convinced, 
that  what  he  was  about  to  observe  was  right,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  right. 
No  procedure  could  tend  more  to  disgrace  the  character  and 
honour  of  the  House,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  stated  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  prosecution,  than  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  managers,  by  doing  any  thing  which 
should  reflect  on  their  conduct;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
wishing  that  the  petition  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  an  early  day,  he  thought  that  its  consideration  ought  to 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible.     He  declared,  that  he  said 
not  this  from  any  personal  wish  upon  the  subject ;  it  was  in 
that  view  indifferent  to  him  whether  it  was  entered  upon  that 
night  or  the  next,  being  fully  persuaJed,  that  whenever  it 
was  gone  into,  the  mention  of  what  had  been  termed  ex- 
traneous matter  would  be  found  to  have  been  absolqtely  right 
and  indispensably  necessary.     He  thought  that  no  men  ever 
received   such   completely  hard  treatment  as  the  managers 
had  experienced,  and  he  could  not  help  having  his  feeling 
on  the  occasion,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had  spoken 
warmly  upon  the  subject.     With  regard  to  the  prosecution, 
he  for  one  was  determined  to  stick  by  it,  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  with  honour ;  and  when  he  said  with  honour,  he  did 
not  mean  honour  as  a  principle  of  pride  or  punctilio,  but 
as  long  as  tliere  was  any  prospect  of  rendering  the  prosecution 
efiectual.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that 
he  hoped  there  was  not  a  disposition  any  where  to  abandon 
the  prosecution  or  to  impede  it.     He  hoped  so  too ;  but  if, 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  petition,  the  managers  were  dis- 
claimed, they  could  not  undertake  to  go  on  with  the  pro- 
secution with   any    prospect  of  success,    because  it   would 
appear    that  they  were  acting  without  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Mr.  Fox  enlarged  upon 
this  argument,  and  the  inconveniences  which  he  feared  would 
result  from  entertaining  a  complaint  made  by  a  culprit  against 
his  accusers;  declaring,  that  he  conceived  all  that  he  had 
mentioned,  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  prosecutiod 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  riot,  generally  speaking, 
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the  favourites  of  the  House.  Hier^n^  It  ivotild  be  better 
to  change  the  managers  at  once,  than  to  let  them  remam  acting 
under  disabilities  and  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
House  itseif.  Its  character  and  its  honour  were  interested 
in  the  prosecution,  and  it  was  of  much  greater  consequence 
that  the  House  should  preserve  its  consistency,  and  either 
give  its  fiill  confidence  to  the  present  managers  or  chuse  others 
in  whom  it  would  repose  confidence^  than  give  a  handle  to 
its  enemies  to  say  that  it  acted  in  a  prevaricating  way»  and 
mdirectly  endeavoured  to  cast  inefficacy  upon  a  prosecution 
which  they  themselves  had  instituted. 

On  the  30th  of  April  a  motion  was  entered  on  the  journals,  pur- 
porting, "  That  a  petition  having  been  presented  by  Warren  Has- 
tings, Esq.  against  the  managers  of  his«impeachment,  and  the  name 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  being  mentioned  in  the 
said  petition,  and  that  gentleman  being  in  his  place,  the  House  will 
to-morrow  take  the  matter  of  the  said  petition  into  consideration.'* 


May  I. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hasting 
into  consideration,  Mr.  Montague  rose  and  ready  as  part  of  hia 
speech,  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Burke : 

«  My  Dear  Sir, 

<^  With  the  consent,  as  you  know,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  I  am  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  resolution  I  had 
formed  and  had  declared  to  the  House,  that  nothing  should  per* 
suade  me,  upon  any  occasion,  least  of  all  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  enter  into  a  laboured,  litigious,  artificial,  draience  of  my 
conduct.  Such  a  mode  of  defence  belongs  to  another  sort  of 
conduct,  and  to  causes  of  a  different  description. 

<<  As  a  faithful  and  in&enuous' servant,  I  owe  to  the  House  a 
plain  and  simple  explanation  of  any  part  of  my  behaviour  which 
riiall  be  called  in  question  before  them.  I  have  given  this  expla- 
nation, and  in  doing  so  I  have  done  every  thing  which  my  own 
honour  and  my  duty  to  the  House  could  possibfy  require  at  my 
hands.  The  rest  belongs  to  the  House.  They,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  act  in  a  manner  fit  for  a  wise  body,  attentive  to  its  reputation* 
I  must  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor 
for  the  public ;  otherwise  neither  ou^t  the  House  to  have  con- 
ferred that  trust  upon  me,  nor  ought  1  to  have  accepted  it.  I  have 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  first  abilities  in  the  kingdom,  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  authority,  not  only  for  my  assistance,  but  tot 
my  direction  and  controL  You,  who  have  honoured  me  with  a 
partial  friendship,  contmued  without  intermption  for  twenty^fi^ur 
years,  woidd  not  have  faUed  in  giving  me  that  first  and  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  friendship,  to  enlighten  my  ignorance  and  to  rectify 
my  mistakes.    You  have  not  done  either;  and  I  must  act  on  the 
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.inference.  It  is  ho  compliment  to  mention  what  is  known  to  the 
worid,  how  well  quaUfied  you  are  for  that  ofEce,  from  your  deep 
parliamentary  knowledge  and  your  perfect  acquaintance  with  all 
the  eminent  examples  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 

.  **  The  House  having,  upon  an  opinion  of  my  diligence  and  fide- 
lity, (for  they^could  have  no  other  motive,)  put  a  great  trust  into 
my  hands,  ought  to  give  me  an  entire  credit  for  the  veracity  of 
every  fact  I  affirm  or  deny.  But  if  they  fail  with  regard  to  me,  it 
is  at  least  in  my  power  to  be  true  to  myself.  I  will  not  commit 
myself  in  an  unbecoming  contention  with  the  agents  of  a  criminal, 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  justice.  I  am  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy,  and  I  will  not  violate  my  trust  by  turning  my- 
sielf  into  a  defendant,  and  bringing  forward,  in  my  own  exculpa- 
tion, the  evidence  which  I  have  prepared  for  his  conviction.  I 
will  not  let  him  know  who  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are, 
nor  what  they  have  to  depose  against  him.  Though  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  of  the  constancy  and  integrity  of  those  witnesses, 
yet  because  they  are  men,  and  men  to  whom,  from  my  situation, 
1  owe  protection,  I  ought  not  to  expose  them  either  to  temptation 
or  to  danger.  I  will  not  hold  them  out  to  be  importuned,  or  me- 
naced, or  discredited,  or  run  down,  or  possibly  to  be  ruined  in 
their  fortunes  by  the  power  and  influence  of  this  delinquent ;  ex- 
cept where  the  national  service  supersedes  all  other  considerations. 
If  I  must  su&r,  I  will  suffer  alone.  No  man  shall  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  a  feeble  sensibility  on  my  part,  that  at  this  time  of  day  might 
make  me  infpatient  of  those  libels,  which,  by  despising  through  so 
many  years,  I  have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined 
in  commission  with  this  committee,  and  of  becoming  an  humble  in- 
jstrument  in  the  hands  of  public  justice. 

**  The  only  &vour  I  have  to  supplicate  from  the  House  is,  that 
their  goodness  would  spare  to  the  weakest  of  theu*  members  an  un- 
necessary labour ;  by  letting  me  know  as  speedily  as  possible,  whe- 
ther they  wish  to  discharge  me  from  my  present  office ;  if  they  do 
not,  I  solemnly  promise  them,  that,  with  God*s  assistance,  I  will, 
as  a  member  of  their  committee,  pursue  their  business  to  the  end : 
that  no  n^omentary  disfavour  shall  slacken  my  diligence  in  the 
ffreat  cause  they  have  undertaken ;  that  I  will  lay  open,  with  the 
&rce  of  irresistible  proof,  this  dark  scene  of  bribery,  peculation, 
iind  gross  pecuniary  corruption,  which  I  have  begun  to  unfold,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  my  course  has  been  arrested. 

^^  This  poor  Indian  stratagem,  of  turning  the  accuser  into  a 
defendant,  has  been  too  often  and  too  umforml^  practised  by 
Deby  Sing,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Gunga  Govind  Smg,  and  other 
Banyans,  black  and  white,  to  have  any  longer  the  slightest  effect 
upcm  me,  whom  long  service  in  Indian  committees  has  made  well 
acquamted  with  the  politics  of  Calcutta.  If  the  House  will  suffer 
me  to  go  on,  the  moment  is  at  hand  when  my  defence,  and,  in« 
eluded  in  it,  the  defence  of  the  House,  will  be  made  in  the  only 
vay  in  which  my  trust  permits  me  to  make  it,  by  j^rovin^  juridically 
on  this  accusing  criminal  the  facts  and  the  guilt  which  we  have 
charged  upon  him.  As  to  the  relevancy  of  the  facts,  the  commit- 
^  <«  impeachment  must  be  the  sole  judge,  ,u&til  they  are  handed 
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ever  to  the  court  competent  to  give  a  final  decision  on  tbeir  value. 
In  that  court  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings  wfli  soon  enoi^h  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  own  testimony  with  r^ard  to  the  c<mduct  of  his 
principal :  the  agent  shall  not  escape  from  the  necessity  of  deli* 
vering  it;  nor  will  the  principal  escape  from  the  testimony  of  his 
agent. 

"  I  hope  Phave  in  no  moment  of  this  pursuit,  (now  by  me  con- 
tinued, in  one  shape  or  other,  for  near  eight  years)  shewn  the 
smallest  symptom  of  collusion  or  prevarication.  The  last  point  in 
which  I  could  wish  to  shew  it  is  in  this  charge,  concerning  pecu- 
niary corruption.  —  A  corruption  so  great  and  so  spreading,  that 
the  most  unspotted  characters  will  be  justified  in  taking  measures 
for  guarding  themselves'  against  suspicion.  Neither  hope,  nor 
fear,  nor  anger,  nor  weakness,  shall  move  me  from  this  trust.  — 
Nothing  but  an  act  of  the  House,  formally  taking  away  my  com- 
mission, or  totally  cutting  off  the  means  of  performing  it.  I  trust 
we  are  all  of  us  animated  by  the  same  sentiment. 

<^  This  perseverance  in  us  may  be  called  obstinacy  inspired  by 
malice.  Not  one  of  us,  however,  has  a  cause  of  malice.  What 
knowledge  have  we  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  with  whom,  you  know^ 
we  began ;  or  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  we  a^rwards  found  in  our 
way  ?  Party  views  cannot  be  our  motive.  — -  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that  if  we  thought  it  consistent  with  our  duty,  we  might  have,  at 
least,  an  equal  share  of  the  Indian  interest,  which  now  is  almost  to 
a  man  against  us. 

*^  1  am  sure  I  reverence  the  House  as  a  member  of  parliament 
and  an  Englishman  ought  to  do ;  and  shall  submit  to  its  decision 
with  due  humility.  I  have  given  this  apology  for  abandoning  a 
formal  defence,  in  writing  to  you,  though  it  contains  in  e&ct  not 
much  more  than  I  have  delivered  in  my  place.  But  this  mode  is 
less  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  a  trifie  more  permanent.  It 
will  remain  with  you  either  for  my  future  acquittal  or  condemna* 
tion,  as  I  shall  behave.  I  am,  wiUi  sincere  affection  and  respect, 
my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  Burks." 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurred  relative  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was,  whether  the  House  should  go  into  proof  of  the  truth  or 
fauehood  of  the  particulars  which  were  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Hastings  as  being  false  as  well  as  irrelevant.  Major  Scott  having 
offered  to  prove  that  the  allegations  were  true, 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  conceived  that  it  was  proper  to  permit  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  go  fully  into  the  truth  of  the  allega^ 
tions  of  the  petition,  and  not  to  confine  him  to  a  naked  state- 
ment of  them.  The  petition  pretended}  to  accuse  the  mana- 
gers of  urging  matters  against  the  petitioner  that  were  not 
relevant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  It  charged  them  with  having 
knowingly  spoken  fidsehoods.  It  was  material,  therefore,  to 
them,  that  uie  truth  of  the  facts  should  be  made  out.  The 
honom*able  gentleman  liad  stMed  the  petition  as  he  conceired 
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it  to  be;  he,  (m  the  other  hand,  had  stated  it  according  to 
what  it  was.  The  hoifourable  gentleman  had  stated  it  as 
if  the  petition  had  been  what  he  wished  it  to  be,  and  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  he  did  this  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, because  he  seemed  to  have  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  a  member  of  great  weight  in  the  House.  He  observe^ 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  so  managed  as  to  convert  his  accusers 
into  defenders;  and,  under  the  word  irrelevant,  he  had 
brought  against  them  the  worst  charge  that  could  possibly  be 
urged — the  charge  of  having  uttered  falsehoods  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  having  given  his  opinion,  that  the 
averment  of  the  falsehood  was  no  more  than  a  protestation  or  formal 
plea  of  not  guilty,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  proof,  the  House  acqui- 
esced in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Bouverie  then  moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn." 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mitford,  who  observed,  that  too 
much  attention  could  not  possibly  be  paid  to  the  allegations  of  the 
petition,  if  they  turned  out  to  be  true  :  if  they  were  not  true,  the 
petition,  and  the  person  who  presented  it,  merited  the  severest  cen- 
sure.   The  articles  were  full  of  the  foulest  criminal  charges,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  considered  as  a  man  who  stood  charged 
with  those  crimes.    If  he  was  guilty,  he  wished  him  to  fall  by  the 
load  of  those  crimes,  and  not  by  the  weight  of  his  accusers.    Not- 
withstanding his  profession,  he  had  not  lately  been  much  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  criminal  courts,  but  prosecutions  of  the 
kind,  he  well  knew,  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  do  honour  to  the 
House ;  and  there  were  two  things  that  ought  to  be  strictly  adhered 
to  by  those  who  conducted  them ;  first,  never  to  bring  forward  a 
fact  that  was  matter  of  calumny  to  the  accused,  or  to  enflame  the 
passions  of  those  who  were  to  decide  as  judges.    The  House  would 
recollect,  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  sometimes  a  larger, 
sometimes  a  smaller  body,  attended  every  day  of  the  trial,  to  lend 
their  countenance  and  support  to  the  managers.    It  behoved  the 
latter,  therefore,  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  what  they  stated.    If 
they  assarted  a  calumny,  the  lords  could  not  act  with  the  same 
freedom  that  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  in  such  a  case,  could 
exercise.     Every  advocate  at  a  bar  who  dared  to  advance  what 
might  affect  the  criminal's  character,  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
^  his  country.    The  lords  could  only  stop  a  manager  if  he  went  into 
extraneous  matter ;  they  could  not  commit  him,  nor  could  he  be 
punisjied.    Mr.  Hastings,  therefore,  very  wisely,  inatead  of  appeal- 
mg  to  the  justice  of  the  lords,  had  made  application  to  the  candour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  alone  could  afford  him  redress* 
If  that  House,  therefore,  suffered  any  thing  to  be  done,  which  was 
contrary  to  that  delicacy  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  it  degraded 
itidf  and  aeted  unjustly.    It  was  extremely  possible,  that  the  right 
honourable  manager  thought  what  he  had  said  relevant ;  but,  from 
his  own  exj^at^on,  it  md  not  satisfy  him:  on  the  contrary,  it 
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convinced  him,  that  the  original  evidence  was  not  cognizable  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Minutes  of  council^  they  were  toM,  would  be 
read  as  evidence.  They  certainly  were  not  evidence,  nor  could 
they  be  admitted  as  such,  The  question  now  was,  not  what  the 
House  could  do,  but  whether  the  House  should  take  the  petition 
into  consideration  at  all.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  examine  whether  the  allegations  were  founded,  and  if  so, 
to  ascertain  afterwards  what  was  to  be  done  to  afford  the  petitioner 
adequate  redress. 

Mr.  Fox  conceived  that  they  ought  not  only  to  ose  as  mudi 
delicacy  in  the  present,  as  in  any  other  prosecution,  but  even 
much  more;  and  not  oneVord  should  be  uttered  tending  to 
inflame  the  passions,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  meant  to 
inflame  them  against  reason.     He  admittra  the  justice  of  the 
remark,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  but  said  it  was  not  so  in 
misdemeanors ;  in  the  agitation  of  misdemeanors,  it  would 
chiefly  consist  of  much  aggravation  on  the  one  side,   and 
much  extenuation  on  the  other.     If  he  accused  a  man  of  mur^ 
der,  he  should  avoid  every  thing  to  inflame  the  passiims;  it 
was  a  trial  of  a  &ct ;  the  verdict,  if  proof  was  given  of  the 
fiict,  was  guilty,  and  death  the  Imown  punidiment.    In  con* 
ducting  a  trial  for  a  misdemeanor  by  impeachment,  the  ma- 
nagers could  not  prosecute  it  like  men,  without  adducing  all 
in  their  power  to  inflame  the  passions  and  prove  the  enormity 
of  the  guilt.     He  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  that  enormity 
in  the  strongest  manner,  but  he  should  abuse  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  said  any  thing  which 
he  could  not  and  did  not  mean  to  proves  and  which  he  did 
not,  in  his  conscience,  believe  to  be  true.    The  tmth  of  the 
allegations  was  not  now  the  question,  but  their  relevancy. 
He  thought  it  a  question  in  which  the  House  should  place  an 
extensive  confidence  in  the  managers.     It  was,  indeed,  in 
that  point  in  which  they  ought  to  repose  the  utmost  confi** 
dence  in  them,  as  they  were  to  judge  what  was  relevant,  and 
what  was  not:  and  this  was  what  made  their  situation  diffi- 
oult ;  but  ^^  difficult"  was  a  poor  word  to  express  it     It  Was  a 
situation  of  uncommon  difficulty.    The  House  had  appointed 
tfiem  managers ;  they  had  said,  <<  You  must  adduce  proofs,  you 
must  collect  evidence,  you  must  arran^  and  bring  it  forwsird ; 
we^  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  do  it  ourselves,  instruct  and 
authorize  you  to  do  it;   but  if  we  think  you  exceed  your 
powers,  if  we  see  you  introduce  matter  apparently  irrelevant^ 
before  we  have  seen  how  you  mean  to  apply  it,  and  can  judge 
whether  it  is  material  to  the  cause  or  not,  we  will  disclaim  itt 
and  we  will  censure  you."    If  any  private  man  was  to  put 
another  under  such  disabilities,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
be  employed  by  any  client  whateyer.    Thqr  were  bound  not 
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to  use  imposeibilides,  and  yet  impossibilities  were  expected  at 
dieir  bands.    The  honourable  gentleman  had  cut  them  up  by 
the  roots.     He  had  conjectured  what  their  evidence  was,  and 
then  said  it  would  not  be  admissible.     Let  the  honourable 
gentleman  have  the  presiunptive  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  give  them  credit  so  far  as  to  suppose  they  would 
take  care  that  nothing  was  received  as  evidence  but  what 
was  admissible.     Let  the  evidence  go  unprgudiced  before  the 
House,  and  not  be  prejudged  in  that  House  before  it  was  of* 
fered  in  Westminster-hall.     Were  they  debating  on  the  peti- 
tion only?    No,  they  were  discussing  the  evidence  of  the 
House  ot'  Lords.     Mr.  Fox  said,  he  saw  clearly  it  must  ulti- 
mately come  to  this  short  question,  "  Were  the  managers,  or 
were  they  not,  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  that  House?* 
If  not,  let  the  House  appoint  others.     Those  who  uttered 
calumnies  of  Mr.  Hastings  abused  their  trust;  and  what  did 
those  do,  who  were  drfaming  the  Commons  of  Grreat  Britain 
by  making  them  parties  to  calumnies  which  they  disclaimed? 
The  managers  were  in  a  strange  situation,  indeed  !    The  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings  was  necessary  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  subject;  the  managers  had  under- 
taken it,  and  when  they  were  tracing  him  through  all  his 
iniquities,  they  were  to  be  charged  witli  having  done  so  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  calumny,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  him 
unnecessarily  with  new  accusations !    He  warned  them  that 
they  were  establishing  a  principle  that  would  tend  to  render 
all  trials  by.  impeachment  ineffectual,  if,  whenever  the  criminal 
found  himself  pinched,  he  might  cause  a  division  among  his 
accusers,  by  making  them  accuse  themselves.      He  had  al- 
ways maintained,  that  if  the  managers  abused  their  trust,  they 
ought  to  be  severely  censured ;  but  was  it  the  business  of  the 
House  to  be  told  by  ihe  prisoner  that  they  had  done  so? 
Should  they  be  taught  by  the  prisoner,  whether  those  who 
had  undertaken  the  prosecution  were  competent  to  the  task 
or  not?    Was  it  likely  that  the  Commons  would  be  neglect- 
ful of  their  own  honour?   They  attended,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  truly  said,  daily  in  different  numbers  in  West- 
minster-hall ;   it  was  their  duty  to  observe  and  censure^  if 
they  saw  occasion,  but  not  to  proceed  on  the  charge  of  the 
accused.     The  whole  of  the  proceedings  was  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  cmd  to  precedent,  and  ruinous  to  public  justice. 
The  petition  stated  many  &cts,  but  the  only  one  reb'ed  on 
was  that  relative  to  Nundcomar.    Was  the  charge  new?  On 
the  contrary,  bad  not  his  right  honourable  friend  stated  it  to 
the  whole  house,  with  an  effect  never  to  be  forgotten,  last 
year,  when  the  decision  of  the  House  not  to  impeach  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  was  recent  ?  And  were  they  now  to  be  told,  that 
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the  House  of  CommoDs  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  that 
they  had  acquitted  Sir  Elijah  Impey?   He  denied  the  &ct; 
They  had,  by  as  small  a  miyority  as  ever  was  known  on  a  great 
question,  resolved  not,  at  that  time,  to  impeach  the  chief 
justice,  but  was  that  an  acquittal  ?  So  fiir  from  it,  Sir  Elijah 
was  as  liable  to  be  impeached  as  ever,  and  the  charge  might 
be  renewed  the  next  day.     If  he  were  asked  his  private  opi- 
ziion  as  to  the  death  of  Nundcomar,  he  should  answer  that  he 
thought  it  a  murder,  and  what  he  would  say  in  his  private  ca* 
pacity,  he  would  say  in  that  Houses  or  in  Westminster-halL 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  Nundcomar  was  put  to  death  for  the 
basest  of  purposes.     Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  petition,  had  said, 
bring  forward  the  facts  as  charges.     He  said  so^  not  because 
he  wished  to  have  them  brought  forward,  but  because  he 
dreaded  them.     There  never  was  a  prisoner  who  called  upon 
his  accusers  to  bring  forward  fresh  charges  against  him.    The 
only  proper  answer  to  give  him  was,  **  We  will  bring  them 
forward  when  we  think  fit"     Before  the  charges  were  summed 
up,  he  had  called  for  more,  as  if  he,  rather  than  the  ma- 
nager, was  the  proper  judge  when  it  was  right  to  bring  them 
forward.     What,  he  asked,  was  the  real  injury  done  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  they  had  declared  they  would  prove  what  they 
had  asserted?  If  it  were  not  proved,  his  conduct  was  clear, 
and  he  would  wait  for  proof;  and  if  they  did  not  bring  proofs, 
Mr.  Hastings  would  contend  that  they  were  irrelevant  charges. 
If  they  failed,  he  might  then  say,   ^  Now  it  has  come  to  the 
proof,  and  it  is  not  proved.'    He  complained  of  the  managers 
before  he  could  shew  any  cause  of  complaint  whatever ;  he 
felt  himself  pinched  in  that  quarter  to  which  the  charge  last 
opened  had  reference,  and  he  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of 
accusing  his  accusers  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  storm. 
Did  he  wait  till  they  brought  forward  proofs  ?  No,  he  pre- 
supposed a  victory  before  an  engagement.     Was  it  not  a  well 
known  rule,  that  the  failure  of  an  argument  was  an  advantage 
to  him  against  whom  it  was  used  ?   It  was  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  i^uch  a  prosecution  the  managers  could  proceed 
without  the  protection  of  the  House.     If  a  complaint  against 
the  managers  could  be  brought  properly,  it  must  come  from  a 
member  of  that  House^  who  having  been  present  at  the  time 
the  words  were  spoken,  had  taken  them  down,  and  could  au- 
thenticate them.     It  would  then  come  in  a  manner  worthy  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  acted  upon :  but  when  it  came  from  Mr. 
Hastings  himself,  it  was  justly  an  object  of  suspicion.     His 
right  honourable  firiend  did  not  stand  alone  in  respect  to  this 
complaint;  there  was  not  one  of  the  managers,  had  he  stood 
in  the  situation  that  the  right  honourable  leader  had  done, 
who  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  made 
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use  of  the  same  allegations.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion,  therefore,  among  those  who  had  studied  the  cause. 
The  presumptions,  therefore,  were  all  in  their  favour,  and  the 
proofe  against  Mr.  Hastings.  As  long  as  they  had  an  idea 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  answering  the  end  of  pub- 
lic justice,  they  would  abide  by  the  prosecution.  They 
had  undertaken  a  difiicult  and  dangerous  task,  and  let 
it  not  be  said,  that  tliey  had  brought  it  on  themselves, 
because  they  had  sup{Slicated  others  of  greater  weight  and 
authority^  who  professed  to  be  friends  to  tiie  prosecution,  to 
assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  it,  but  they  had  refused.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  put  them  into  so  aukward  a 
dilemma,  and  diat  those  who  would  not  assist,  would  at  least 
not  obstruct.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  never  was  a 
prosecution  by  impeachment  before,  in  which  the  crown 
lawyers  were  not  the  chief  managers.  There  had  always  been 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or 
some  of  the  other  crown  lawyers  whom  he  saw  opposite  to  him. 
If,  therefore,  these  gentlemen  would  not  assist,  let  them  not 
impede;  let  them  give  fair  play  to  their  ill-sorted  arguments, 
and  if  they  had  not  time  to  aid,  let  them  not  find  time  to  slur 
their  proceedings,  and  to  degrade  their  characters.  It  had 
been  often  said,  when  an  opposition  found  fault  with  the 
measures  of  government,  that  it  was  not  the  measures  but 
the  men  they  objected  to,  and  the  reason  was,  they  wished 
to  be  in  place  themselves.  He  wished  the  same  saying  could 
be  applied  in  the  present  instance,  and  that  the  managers 
could  observe,  "  You  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  prosecutors,  but  to  conduct  the  prosecution  and 
be  the  managers  yourselves."  This  standing  joke  against 
opposition  he  had  always  thought  a  miserable  argument,  and 
that  the  reverse  of  it  was  more  likely  to  be  the  fact.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  wished  the  House  would  shew  them  how 
they  could  act  better  as  managers ;  till  then,  they  ought  to 
agree  to  give  them  their  confidence  and  support,  or  put  an  end 
,  to  the  prosecution  at  once.  If  the  motion  of  adjournment 
should  be  rejected,  he  hoped  that  they  would  proceed  to  discuss 
the  allegations,  and  call  evidence  to  prove  them,  when  he  had 
no  doubt  but  they  would  turn  out  to  have  been  falsely  stated. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  must  once  more  put  the.  House  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  dared  to  come  to  that  bar,  read  • 
a  defence,  and  after  having  taken  credit  to  himself  foi*  the 
fehortness  of  time  in  which  he  had  i>een  obliged  to  prepard 
it,  had  since  deposed  that  the  defence  was.  not  his,  that  he 
never  wrote  one  word  of  itj  that  it  was  the  production  of 
his  agent,  and  that  he  utterly  disclaimed  the  whole.  It  was 
diready  sufSciently  established  tibat  Mr.  JEitistiQgs^  and  his  agent 
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shewed  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  adherence  to  trctdi.  He* 
dechired  that  he  would  vote  for  the  adjournment,  because  he- 
should  hope  that  some  time  h^ice  the  whole  of  ^e  proceed- 
ings would  be  rq)robated  and  expiiBged.  He  passed 
en  encomium  on  the  conduct  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  Mr.Burk^  and  said  he  had  acted  with  great  pro- 
priety throi^hout  the  business.  He  had  given  the  House  aa 
much  satisfaction  as  was  necessary,  and  feeling  the  mdigBity 
of  being  cidled  upon  as  a  defendiuit,  by  Ae  culprit  whom  ht 
had  been  directed  by  that  House  to  prosecute,  he  had  le^ 
fiised  to  do  more.  He  admired  his  ri^t  honourable  ftiend'e 
conduct  that  day,  in  bdng  absent,  not  kss  than  his  general 
conduct*    Hie  whole  was  manly,  ccmsistttit,  a&d  dignined. 

The  question  being  put,  iiiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  a  &* 
^on  took  place. 

v#A.  XSireabertEUiotl    ^      ^^,.  JMr.Nevdle  1    ,^^ 
^*^»  {Mr.M.A.Tayk>rJ    ^—^^**  iMr.  Sumner  |    ^S1^ 

So  it  paoed  in  Ae  negalhre.  It  was  next  moved,  «<  That  Mr» 
Gumev,  one  of  the  short-band  writers  of  the  notes  taken  at  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  in  Westmin8ter^aU>  be  now  called 
in."  Sir  James  Johnstone  called  upon  the  Chair  to  know  if  there 
were  any  precedents  for  the  proceeding  proposed.  The  Speaker 
haying  answered,  that  he  did  not  conceive  it  fell  within  the  scope 
c^  his  duty  to  state,  whether  there  were  any  precedents  or  not, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  thought  the  question  extremely  proper, 
and  that  if  there  were  no  precedents  to  go  by,  Uiey 
ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  the  establishment  of 
one  which  might  endanger  their  privileges.  He  owned  he  did 
not  admire  the  examination  of  the  short-hand  writer ;  it  was^ 
he  believed,  the  first  instance  of  such  a  witness  beii^  examined^ 
to  prove  words  spoken  by  a  member  of  that  House  in  his 
senatorial  capacity.  The  common  evidence  was  that  of  a 
member  who  took  down  the  words  at  the  time,  and  could 
states  in  his  place,  that  he  was  present  when  Mr.  Burke  said 
so  and  so.  If  it  once  was  admitted,  that  words, uttered 
by  a  member  were  to  be  selected  for  censure  on  the  com* 
plaint  of  a  person  who  was  not  a  member,  and  l^at  a,  third 
person,  who  was  also  not  a  member,  nor  connected  with 
that  House^  was  to  give  evidence  of  those  words,  it  would  be 
destructive  of  the  pnvilegat  of  the  House^  and  m%ht  lead  to 
dangerous  cons^uenoes* 

Mr.  Adam  tirged  '^he  ftOfjpn^y  of  withdriiwittg  the  motion,  and^ 
jnoving  Us  a  coBOB^telelstoiitotte  precedents.  M^^  Hitfsmtoke4» 
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that  it  was  only  with  respect  to  timethati  in  his  opiniaa,  the  quefih 
tion  could  be  regarded  as  important,  and  that  as  to  the  word» 
respecting  Nundcomar,  those  words  had  been  confessed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke  himself,  and  therefore  they  were  relieved 
from  any  anxiety  respecting  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  positively  assert- 
ing that  his  right  honourable  friend  bad  never  admitted  that 
he  had  spoken  the  words  respecting  Nundcomarj  as  they  were 
set  forth  in  the  petition;  and  it  was  extremely  material  to 
mark  the  difference,  becaiise  there  might  be  m^Bbera  of  that 
House  who  might  think  bis  right  honourable  friend  highly 
blameable  if  he  had  said  what  die  petition  stated,  and  not 
bihmeable  if  he  mdv  said  what  he  declared  he  had  saidL 
Whc^er  Ins  right  honourable  friend  had  spoken  the  words 
as  he  conceived  him  to  have  spoken  them,  or  as  the  petition 
set  fordi^  in  either  case  they  afibrded  ground  for  the  declaration 
of  the  right  honourable  fientleman's  argnni<ait»  but  that  was 
the  right  honourable  genUeman's  private  opinion  only.    The 
right  nonourable  gentleman  had  dedared  he  diould  be  ready 
to  meet  the  qoestion,  when  it  came  b^Nre  him ;  he  declared, 
on  his  part,  that  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  it  likewise^  and 
to  maintain  that  it  might  be  necessary,  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  small  crime,  to  prove  it  by  alledging  a  greater,  and 
that  point,  when  proper,  he  would  contest  wim  the  right 
honourable  gentleman^  and  he  was  sure  be  should  have  aU 
the  law  cm  his  side.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings  complain- 
ing of  the  words,  as  words  ccmveyinff  a  calumny,  he  woidd 
ever  labour   under  some  calumny,  if  the  trial  proceeded. 
.Widi  respect  to  the  delay  which  appcmiting  a  committee  to 
aearch  for  precedents  would  occasion,  he  was  sorry  for  it;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance  and  the  sooner  it  was  ffone  through  the  better* 
All  die  delay  that  had  happened  he  lamented;  but  it  had 
arisen  from  various  extraordinary  causes.    The  great  events 
of  this  year  had  nearly  swept  away  eveiy  thing  else  from 
memory.     He^  for  one^  thought  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  a  pro^ 
ceeding  in  which  the  character  of  the  country  was  concerned^ 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and  it  was  a  matter 
which  depended  not  on  a  division  one  day,  or  on  a  majoritjr 
another ;  but  on  the  consistency,  steadiness,  and  honour  of  the 
Commons  of  England. 

Tlie  wrevious  question  was  tlien  put,  and  die  motion  for  cslMnf 
in  Mr.  Gumey  being  negatived,  ])€ r.  Adam  moved,  <*  That  a  com-s 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inspect  precedents,  and  to  report  to^tfae 
House  what  evid^ce  has  been  received,  by  tiie  House,  respecting 
any  coin|4aint  ^{  ^s^xma^xsm  or  i^c^  y^mk  tbfi  trial  jqi  anf 
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impeachment,  by  any  members  of  this  House  employed  to  manage 
such  impeachmentv"  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
>o2  to  17. 


May  ^^^ 

The  said  committee  reported,  that  there  were  no  precedents  of 
any  complaint  of  words  spoken  hj  managers  in  Westminster-hall 
to  be  found.  The  managers  again  urged  their  objections  to  the 
examination  of  any  short-han^  writer ;  but  the  favourers  of  the 
petition,  insisting  upon  the  duty  of  the  House  to  govern  itself  in 
such  cases  by  what  should  appear  most  likely  to  promote  the  end« 
of  substantial  justice,  prevailed ;  and,,  after  a  division  of  115  to  69, 
Mr.  Gurney,  the  short-hand  writer,  was  called  in,  and  examined. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  all  the  particulars  complained  of 
by  the  petitioner  should  be  inquired  into,  or  whether  the  House 
might  select  what  part  they  pleased.  Mr.  Pitt  and  others  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  House  ought  to  pay  no  attention  to  the.tt^ords 
said  to  have  been  spoken- in  the  former  year,  as  the  complaint  had 
been  so  long  deferred;  and  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
words  relative  to  Nundcomar.  This  was  also  objected  to  by  the 
managers,  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  finally  agreed,  to  by  the 
House.  Another  debate  then  took  place  upon  the  extent  of  the 
examination,  as  restricted  to  the  case  of  Nundcomar.  The  raaj- 
nagers  contended  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speech  ought  to  be  produced,  as  necessary  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  words  complained  of ;  the  other  side  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  ask  the  witness  if  Mr.  Burke  had  made  use 
of  those  express  words.  After  much  altercation,  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  complained  in*  strong  .and  pointed  terms  of  the  indignity  and 
injustice  with  which  the  managers  were  treated,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  part  of  the  speech  preceding  the  words  should  be  read; 
which  being  done,  and  the  offensive  words  ascertained,  the  Marquis 
of  Graham  rose,  and  moved,  "  That  no  direction  or  authority  was 
given  by  this  House  to  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  the 
impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  to  make  any  charge 
or  alleigiation  against  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  Esfq.  respedtihg  the 
condemnation  or  execution  of  Nundcfomar."  Mr.  Sheridan  asked 
if  that  was  the  only  measure  intended  to  be  brought  forward,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  followed  up  by  any  other  resolution  ?  The 
.Marquis  of  Graham  answered^  that  at  present  he  knew  not  of  aay 
other  intended  resolution.  ^, 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that,  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
iaw  no  objection  to  it,  and  should  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  arguments  against  it,  since  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  motion  it  would  prove  fully  competent  for  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Burke)  or  any  other  manager,  to  repeat 
the  same  expressions.  Fie  begged  to  have  it  understood,  that 
the  reason,  why  he  acqumced  in  the  motion  was,  because  it 
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implied  no  censure  on  his  right  honourable  friend,  and  be-' 
cause  he  could  not  take  this  declaration  of  the  House  for  any 
proof  that  it  was  wrong,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  in  his  right  honourable  fi-iend  to  have  introduced  the 
words  relative  to  the  murder  of  Nnndcomar.  There  was  not 
one  word  in. the  resolution  which  implied  that  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  ought  not  to  have  made  the  charge  in  the  way 
he  did.  Mr.  Fox,  entering  into  a  distinction  between  a  mur- 
der technically  so  called,  and  a  murder  morally  and  substan- 
tially considered,  desired  to  recal  to  the  minds,  of  gentlemen,- 
that  last  year  an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Gilbert  Elliot) 
brought  forward  the  business  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  a  legal  murder.  He  had  himself,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clared, said  It  after  that  honourable  baronet,  and  neither  of 
them  met  with  any  censure*  And.  why?  Because  neither  of 
them  talked  of  a  murder  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word) 
but  as  a  misdemeanon  His  right  honourable  friend  brought 
DO  charge  of  murder,  as  a  direct  charge  of  murder,  but  in  the* 
course  of  opemng  another  charge,  he  introduced  the  imputa* 
tion,  in  order  to  prove,  that  tf  Nundcomar's  evidence  was 
attempted  to  be  discredited,  he  should  bring  forward  facts 
which  would  shew,  that  those  who  attempted  to  discredit 
Nundcomar,  had  acted  basely,  and  deserved  discredit  them- 
selves, .  Adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  attorney- gene- 
ral on  the  preceding  Fridi^,  he  observed,  that  the  honoura- 
ble and  learned  member  had  made  a  declaration  relative  to. 
the  eyes  of  all  lairope  being  upon  us,  and  that  a  stain  had 
been  cast  on  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  disgraceful  to  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  cha- 
racter, if,  after  such  a  declaration,  he  did  not  come  forward 
with  a  motion  to  remove  the  managers  that  night.  The  right 
honourable  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been  pleased 
to  talk  of  his  good  sense  and  good  temper.  He  was  always 
proud  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  praise ;  but  he 
really  knew  not  what  it  meant.  If  it  meant  that  the  present 
motion  was  an  indirect  censure  upon  the  managers,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  restrain  the  managers  from  carrying  on  the 
prosecution  in  the  manner  which,  in  their  judgment,  was 
most  likely  to  insure  success,  then  it  must  put  an  end  to  the 
triaL  If  they  were  to  look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  that  they 
were  to  go  on  with  the  trjal,  but  that  it  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Take  heed,  gentlemen,  you  speak  at  your  peril,  and  if  you 
allude  to  the  execution  of  Nundcomar,  we  will  censure  you  ;'* 
if  it  meant  that,  he  must  say,  that  the  present  managers  were 
not  men  for  such  treatment.  They  considered  themselves  as 
warranted  in  proceeding  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ments, always  subject  to  the  opinion  of  that  House.     They 
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had  flattered  themselvesy  dut  diere  was  some^eHng  and  gt^ 
nerosity  in  the  House ;  diejr  had  flattered  themselves  that  thejr 
had  tibe  confidence  of  the  House ;  they  bad  flattered  tbem*- 
sdtes  that  if  they  did  Bot  deaenre  the  confideDce  of  the  Hontse, 
they  should  not  be  siiftred  to  stand  in  the  despicaUe  situaticMi 
of  having  the  proseoation  in  their  haods,  without  ihat  oonfi<^ 
dence.     If  the^  c£d  not  merit  it,  he  trusted  they  dioukl  be 
fidiiy  and  distincdy  told  so.    Let  genticmen  reooUeet  that  the 
House  was  composed  of  Aree  different  descriptions  of  persons ; 
of  tiie  warm  and  zealous  friends  of  die  prosecution,  <^  tihe 
enemies  of  the  prosecution,  and  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
friends  of  the  prosecution,  but  who,  lending  their  weight  to 
the  enemies  of  the  prosecution,  made  their  scale  preponderate. 
Would  not  this  latter  fairly  daew  that  the  judges  were  not  the 
friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  proeecution ;  and  while  this 
was  so,  it  must  be  evidexit  that  the  enemies  to  the  prosecutian 
must  prevail.     In  reelect  to  die  future  progress  of  the  prose-* 
cution,  the  managers  must  act  to  the  best  of  their  jod^aaent. 
Was  die  motion  meant  as  a  censure,  or  was  it  not  ?  Let  gen- 
demen  speek  out  fairly.     If  it  was,  they  should  know  what  . 
conduct  they  ought  to  fi^ow.     He  knew  the  opinion  of  the 
r^t  honourable  the  chanoellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  chaige 
relative  to  Cheyt  Sing,  to  he diSeai^ent  from  his;  notwitfa-* 
standing  which  he  had  delivered  his  own  Gfnnion  at  the  bar 
ef  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  that  of  the  right  honourable 
genlieman.    If  in  summing  ttp  the  present  chal^ge,  he  should 
feel  it  proper  'k>  say,  that  the  executioin  of  Nundcomar  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  murder,  he  would  contend  fiordier,  thait 
HI  accusing  a  man  of  one  misdemeanor,  be  might  support  it 
by  another.     Mr.  Fox  illustrated  this  point,  by  the  case  of  a 
captain  of  a  ship,  against  whom  murder  was  charged,  on  ao- 
count'of  his  having  thrown  his  slaives  overboard,  in  order^  by 
that  change,  to  defeat  the  owners'  claim  of  instance.     He 
declared  Inat  he  saw  no  principle  of  law,  reason,  or  justice, 
why  be  shouM  not,  in  support  of  oiie<dia»ge,  caU  in  the  aid  of 
smother,  to  ms^e  k  strong  and  oomplete.    if  it  Aoidd  fitU  in 
his  way  td  mention  the  essecution  of  Nimdcomar,  he  must 
mentiosi  it  as  one  which  involved  in  it  morally  the  crime  of 
murder.    He  declftped  openly  ^and  plakily  what  he  conceived 
to  be  hk^duty;  and  as  to  the  general  effect  of  what  had  passed 
on  the  subject,  it  remained  mk^er  for  the  right  hesicHirable 
gentleman  nor  him  to  say.     He  declared  that  he  thouj^t  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  ^w  days  infinitely  disgraceftil  to  that 
House,  and  infinitely  dangerous  to  every  future  impeachment, 
and  thoir^  it  might  be  late  to  move  any  thing  then,  yet 
sho«t)d  he  ever  have  a  prospect  of  a  majority,  he  would  -at- 
tempt to  cofpunge  from  die  journals  all  the  proceedings  on  the 
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aatjeot  Those  who  had  examined  the  constitution  of  the 
<x>untiy  with  a  political  eye,  would  agree  that  more  danger 
to  the  privileges  of  the  House  had  occurred  within  these  few 
days  than  for  a  century  past;  because,  though  every  part  of 
«ttr  constitution  tended  to  give  it  strength  and  cohesion,  there 
were  certain  comer  stones,  main  props,  and  timbers  which 
were  essential  to  its  Icmgevity  and  existence*  The  privil^j^es 
4ji  parliam^it,  and  the  inquisitmal  powers  o£  that  House 
w^e  of  ty  s  description,  and  they  would  be  materially  a&cted 
by  the  present  proceediii^ 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  he  certainly  had  declared  in  Westminster- 
hall,  that  he  thought  the  execution  of  Nundcomar  a  foul  murder. 
Would  any  gentleman  who  had  read  the  trial  declare  that  he  was 
conscientiously  convinced  that  he  ought  to  have  been  executed  ? 
If  the  House  commanded  him  not  to  allude  to  the  transactions  in 
question,  he  should  certainly  pay  obecUence :  but  if  it  did  not,  he 
^should  think  that  he  deserted  his  duty,  if  he  omitted  to  charge 
Nundcomar^s  execution  as  a  murder.  Mr.  Windham  declared  that 
his  right  honourable  friend  was  strictly  authorized  in  what  he  did. 
If  it  were  wrongs  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  fulfilled  their  duty. 
And  should  they  presume  they  had  not  ?  He  said  that  the  ma* 
nagers  were  put  ipto  the  most  degrading  situation  in  the  world, 
but  that  no  person  was  disgraced  by  any  circumstance  which  did 
not  arise  out  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  their  conduct,  he  trusted^ 
was  such,  that  the  House  might  rain  and  thunder  its  menaces, 
w|;ilst  .they  Wq\i14  n^t  m^y  b^  the  fur^  of  the  storm,  but  burst 
fortjh  ^m  it  even  wit^  ai^mentod  splendor.  Mr.  Pitt  begged 
leave,  in  ans:ire;r  to  the  iaainuations  of  three  hon9urable  gendemen, 
whether  they  ou^^t  not  to  be  afraid  of  voting  the  question,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  prosecution  of  justice, 
to  assure  them  th^t  he,  for  one,  should  be  of  opinion  that  no  such 
pretext  could  be  taken.  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  had  talked  of  his  dic- 
tating what  should  and  what  should  not  be  their  conduct;  he 
should  hold  himself  guilty  of  strong  presumption  indeed  if  he  were 
to  dictate  to  the  House ;  but  he  never  would  shrink  from  giviqg 
hi^  <^inian^  as  a  menAier  pf  parliament^  VPP^  every  /subject  which, 
came  pnder  discussion  in  that  House;  and  as  die  honourable  gen- 
tlemen were  iso  anxious  about  the  honour  of  the  House,  he  advised 
them  to  take  care  of  their  own  honour,  and  he  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  would  on  their  part,  prove  fit  least  equally  cau- 
tious of  the  preservation  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  he  felt  himself  Justified  in  still  per- 
i^isting  to  declare  that  he  would  call  Nundconiar*s  execution  a 
muroer,  unless  that  House  told  him  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
the  managers  ought  to  be  enabled  to  understand  explicitly  what 
the  .mption  meant.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said 
he  would  not  shrink  from  delivering  his  opinion.  He  Jcnew 
not  how  the  right  honourable  genUeman  might  act,  but  no 
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tyrant  ever  sent  men  to  a  more  arduous  and  perilous  service 
than  that  which  the  managers  wpre  sent  upon.  There  never 
were  such  duplicity  and  treachery  as  the  conduct  pursued  that 
day.  They  meant  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
managers,  and  were  afraid  to  avow  the  violent  injustice  of 
such  an  intention. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  said,  that  he  had  wished  not  to  act 
otherwise  than  delicately  towards  the  managers,  but  the  debate  had 
changed  the  face  of  things,  and  since  they  insinuated  that  .they 
could  not  go  on  without  getting  themselves  into  a  considerable 
scrape,  because  the  motion  did  not  condemn  the  words  already 
spoken,  he  would  move  an  amendment  in  order  to  remove  that 
objection.  The  Marquis  then  added  to  the  motion  these  words, 
"  And  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  right  honourable  Edmund 
Burke,  one  of  the  said  managers,  viz.  *  he  (meaning  Warren  Has- 

*  tings,  Esq.)  murdered  that  man,  (meaning  Nundcomar)  by  the 

*  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,'  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken."  Co- 
lonel Phipps  seconded  the  motion.  With  regard  to  the  confidence 
of  that  House,  the  managers  had  possessed,  and  would  be  honoured 
with  it,  unless  they  forfeited  it  by  acting  in  a  very  absurd  man- 
ner ;   but  they  certainly  had  been  indulged  by  the  House  to  so 

.great  a  degree  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  spoilt  children,  and  doing  mischief  if  they*were  not 
checked  in  time. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  words :  "  Although  in  the  charge 
exhibited  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  the 
House  voted  the  impeachment,  there  are  the  following  words, 
viz,  *  That  the  evidence  of  this  man,  (meaning  Nundcomar) 

*  not  having  been  entered  into  at  the  time  when  it  might  and 

*  ought  to  have  been  clone,  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  re- 
^  mains  justly  in  force  against  him,  and  is  not  abated  by  the 

*  capital  punishment  of  the  said  Nundcomar,  but  rather  con- 

*  firmed  by  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  accuser 

*  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  suffered  death,'  and  to  which 
charge  the  said  Warren  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  this  House, 
made  the  following  answer,  viz.  *  To  the  malicious  parts  of 

*  this  charge,  which  is  the  condemnation  of  Nundcomar  for  a 

*  forgery,  I  do  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  and  unreserved 
^  manner,  that  I  had  no  concern  either  directly  or  indirectly, 

*  in  the  apprehending,  prosecuting,  or  execution  of  Nundco*- 

*  mar :'  and  although  the  managers  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  House  to  arrange  the  evidence  and  enforce  the  charges 
against  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
aforesaid  declarations,  used  by  the  said  right  honourable  Ed- 
mund Burke,  were  ^essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  on© 
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of  the  principal  charges  voted  by  this  House/* — These 
amendments  having  heen  read  from- the  chair^  Mr.  Fox  re- 
marked, that  the  only  person  on  the  other  side  the  House' 
who,  had  delivered  his  sentiments  plainly  and  without  the  least 
reserve,  was  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last;  and 
he  ventured  openly  to  declare  that  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
nagers had  been  absurd  and  unjust.  With  what  face,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  couW  they  go  into  Westminster-hall  and  carry  on 
the  trial,  when  they  must  know  that  the  court  would  have 
heard  that  they  were  the  most  unjust  and  absurd  men  the 
House  of  Commons  could  select  out  of  their  whole  body  to 
cqnduct  the  proceedings?  Undoubtedly,  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment  the  murder  of  Nundcomar  was  omitted,  be- 
cause it  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  charge,  as  a  proof  of 
charge.  Mr.  Hastings  had  answered  it  himself,  therefore,  he 
had  thought  it  material  to  state,  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons censured  a  manager,  he  had  the  applause  of  every  man 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.  With  regard  to  the  first  motion, 
he  did  not  object  to  it,  because  it  implied  no  censure ;  he  ob- 
jected to  the  present,  because  it  did  imply  a  censure.  This 
was  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  Instead  of  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  managers  how  to  act  in  future^  which  ought  to 
have  been  voted,  the  House  were  called  on  to  vote  a  censure 
for  what  was  passed.  Because,  as  was  at  first  declared,  no 
censure  was  to  be  passed,  the  noble  marquis  had  moved  a 
censure.  They  meant  at  first  to  carry  a  courtly  concealed' 
censure.  Now  they  were  about  to  vote  a  direct  censure.  It' 
shewed  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings,  and  that  they  chose  to 
act  with  the  duplicity  with  which  they  were  charged.  Such 
conduct  in  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  who  moved  and* 
seconded  the  motions,  was  in  the  highest  degree' scandalous 
and  indecent. 

Here  Mr.  Fox  was  called  to  order,  by  Colonel  Phipps,  who 
declared  he  would  not  be  told  that  he  acted  in  that  House  with 
duplicity  and  treachery,  nor  that  his  conduct^as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree indecent  and  scandalous.  Such  language  ought  not  to  be  used 
within  those  walls,  and  would  not  be  tqlerated  between  gentle- 
men, nor  perhaps  ventured  to  be  spoken  in  another  place.  The 
cry  of  order  was  general  from  the  opposition  side.  Mr.  Fox  said, 
he  held  the  honourable  gentlieman's  words  in  the  utmost  contempt. 
Mr.  Francis  said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Chair,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  thrown  out  a  menace.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That 
strangers  should  withdraw."  The  gallery  being  accordingly  cleared, 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Graham  in  a  long 
speech.     In  reply  to  which,. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  with  respect  to  one  point  which  re- 
lated to  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  the  right 
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hoQDuraUe  gentteman  he4  most  cruelly  pferverted  the  mean^ 
ing  i>f  hi^  remark*    Mr.  Hastings  in  his  petiticm  complained 
of  certain  things  not  being  brou^  to  proof,  and  had  prayed 
the  House  that  thev  might  be  formed  into  specific  charges.. 
These,  Mr,  Fox  said,  related  to  Deby  Sing,  and  he  was  satis* 
fied^  in  bis  own  mind,  that  Mr*  Hastings  desired  that  the 
charges  might  be  specified,  not  with  any  view  that  they  should 
be  so  done,  but  because  he  dreaded  their  specification,  and 
thought  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  to  appear  desirous 
to  have  th^n  q^ecified*    He  had,  in  a  former  speech,  stated^ 
that  the  words  relative  to  Nundcomar  were  relevant  to  the 
charge  of  corruption.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  de- 
nied it;  and  because  he  conceived  that  the  mentioning  of 
Nundcomar's  execution  was  irrelevant  to  the  charge,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  every  man's  mind  was  as  satisfied  as  hi« 
own»  and  he  argued  it  accordingly;  but  when  he  argued 
that  opinion,  the  right  hcmourable  g^mtleman  was  prejudging' 
the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  that 
waa  matter  of  evidence^  <m  the  admissibility  of  which  the  hotds 
were  to  determine.    A^otJier  mistake  of  the  right  honourable 
l^tjieman  was,  his  conceiving  that  if  the  business  was  nc^ 
m  the  charge^  jt  was  fi>rbiddm  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mfma*      By  the  same  reason^  the  right  honourable  ^nt^ 
man  might  imagine  thai:  ev^ry  tittle  of  .evidence  was  i^rete- 
ywoAt  because  the  evidence  made  no  part  of  the  instructi^uu 
q[  lliat  Hoiisc;.      Mr;  Fqx  drew  the  distinction  between  a 
charge,  as  originally  submitted  U>  ^e  House  for  them  to  vote, 
and  th^  art^l^s  of  impeachm^t  carried  up  to  the  Hou^e 
qf  jLord^'  to  be  proved.     The  first  was  loosely  drawn,  a94 
contained  ^ot  only  the  facts  aUedged,  but  the  evidence; 
If  bereas  the  articles  contained  faotbing  Wt  the  facts,  without 
a  tittle  of  the  evidence;  and  that  mode  of  proceediiig,  ho  d^* 
clared,  he  had  learnt  to  be  the  proper  one,  from  the  first  law 
authorities  in  that  House.     The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  contended,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prov^e 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  a  «hare  in  the  murder  of 
Nundcomar,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords*     Hiat  was  a 
business  for  the  House  pf  X'Ords  to  determine,  and  not  for 
thjem.     As  to  the  arguic^qits  that  a  greater  crime  could  not 
be  addiAced,  in  support  ^of  a  charge  for  ^  less,  these,  Ve  pb- 
wsfvsA,  ware  npw  all  igiven  pp ;  t&  whole,  %\^ef(;>r^  .rested 
on  die  plausible  inference  that  Mi*.  Hastmgs,  <or  any  one  who 
veceivsed  an  »i}ory,  and  could  not  obtain  redress  any  wheise 
dse,  might  -receive  it  from  the  bands  of  that  House.     Mr. 
Fox  undertook  to  prove  that  this  was  not  idie  fact,  and  tliat 
Mr.  Hastings  had  his  remedy  elsewhere,  either  by  ajppealing 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  by  his  action  at  law  agamst  hia 
right  honourable  firiena,  (Mr.  Burke,)  and  nothing,  he  said> 
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could  prevent  this  latter  remedy,  but  either  the  privili^eB  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  privileges  of  the  Hou^  of  C!om- 
moiis.  He  could  not  conceive  ffaitt  Sie  privilqnes  of  the  Houae 
of  Lords  extended  to  the  protection  of  the  right  honoiurable 
manager,  speaking  at  their  bar,  my  more  than  to  a  counsel 
for  words  delivered  at  their  bar.  If  it  was  the  privil^es  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  must  be,  that  they  oould  not  re- 
ceive accounts  of  word3  spoken  by  one  of  their  own  maoabers 
from  any  but  their  own  members.  And  that  he  took  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  fact ;  because  it  would  be  equally  dborderly 
to  refer  to  the  strangers  in  the  gallery,  axid  to  call  upon  any 
person  who  happened  to  be  there  during  a  debate,  and  was 
known  to  be  an  excellent  note-taker  for  a  newspaper  aod  to 
have'  an  extraordinary  correct  memory,  to  prove  what  Mr. 
Fox  said  on  his  legs,  as  to  admk  the  evidence  of  a  stranger 
to  prove  to  that  House  what  Mr.  Burke  said  in  Westminster 
HalL  If  words  which  were  authentic  had  hem  spoken  at  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  had  not  been  taken  notice  of  by 
the  court,  it  was  a  fair  kiference  that  the  court  did  not  con-* 
sider  them  to  be  improper,  but  if  any  parliaJBentary  proceed- 
ing was  to  be  had  upon  them,  no  ooe  ought  to  be  lieard  upoa 
the  subject,  but  a  member  of  the  House.  The  right  hoijMNur* 
able  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  asked  whether  the  managers 
expected  the  House  to  repose  in  them  a  complete  and  even 
blind  confidence,  and  to  set  diem  free  from  every  species  cf 
control?  Undoubtedly  not;  but  the  right  hof^onribh  gentlf^* 
man  might  argue  as  he  pleased  conoerning  the  stttiyeot  ofxnoiSf- 
fidence.  What  wou^d  the  public  think,  when  they  found  the 
managers  deprived  of  the  confidence  of  that  House  ?  With  jre- 
gard  to  the  question  of  corruption,  he  conceived  that  the  ma- 
nagers had  the  ord^s  of  that  House  to  act  as  tbey  had  acted ; 
and  if  they  were  to  exercise  their  own  arguments  on  what 
could  prove  or  aggravate  the  &cts,  they  must  proceed  to  do 
as  appealed  to  them  most  likely  to  obtain  success.  Ther^fat 
honourable  gentleman  had  contended,  that  they  were  not  to 
argue;  that  because  the  matter  was  not  taken  n0tice  ^last 
year,  they  were  to  consider  that  omission  as  a  preoedent ;  btMb 
the  fact  was,  that  it  was  attended  to  last  year,  aad  when  his 
honourable  friend  near  him  had  said,  "  no  authority,  how- 
ever high,  should  prevent  his  saying  that  Nundcomar's  exe- 
cution was  a  murder,"  there  was  the  fullest  and  the  most  at- 
tentive House  of  Commons  present  that  ever  went  into  West- 
minster-hall, and  yet  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend's  declaration  at  the  time.  He  supposed,  in 
the  Benares  charge,  when  l^be  defence  came  to  be  made,  lihere 
would  be  a  reply  also  to  thajL  defence,  in  which  it  Ji^ight  be 
necessary  to  take  notice  £ffi;ain<if  tsomc^ts  «nd  allegations  of 
which  Mr.  Hastings  might  complain  to  that  House.    Then 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  say,  "  You  last  year 
exceeded  your  instructions."  Instructions !  the  managers 
had  no  instru9tions,  but  that  of  consulting  their  own  judg- 
ments. Without  meaning,  therefore,  to  give  personal  offence 
to  any  gentleman,  he  must  still  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
House  pn  that  occasion  was  characterized  by  duplicity  and 
treachery ;  they  had  entrapped  the  managers  into  this  degrad- 
ing situation ;  for,  were  they  of  their  own  chusing,  of  their  own 
appointing  ?  No !  they  were  chosen  and  appointed  managers 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Suppose  the  case  in  private  life. 
He  had  an  advocate  to  plead  his  cause;  he  did  so  and  so; 
suppose  he  was  displeased  with  that  advocate's  conduct ;  sup- 
pose he  did  not  approve  of  what  he  said  in  pleading  his  cause; 
what  would  he  or  any  man  do  in  such  a  case?  Would  he 
not  say,  naturally,  he  would  have  another  advocate  ?  He 
could  not  censure,  because  his  advocate  had  acted  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment.  Sq  that  House  had  no  right  to  censure  the 
managers  for  an  error  in  judgment.  They  gave  thejn  no 
compass  to  steer  with,  no  line  by  which  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct. That  House,  then,  had  a  right  to  dismiss  them,  but 
nothing  more.  If  the  public  conceived  that  they  ought  still 
to  go  on  with  the  prosecution,  and  that  the  confidence  of  that 
House  was  not  withdrawn  from  them,  they  would  still  persist 
in  it,  while  they  had  a  prospect  of  carrying  it  on  with  effect. 
He  remembered  the  remark  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  if  the  Irish  propositions  did  not  pas^,  he  could  not  be  an 
useful  servant  to  the  public.  He  also  feared,  if  the  motion 
passed,  he  could  not  be  an  nseful  servant  to  the  public.  To 
retain  a  situation,  when  the  person  retaining  it  knew  that  he 
could  not  hold  it  to  any  purpose,  was  neither  honest  nor  ho- 
nourable. And  for  that  House  to  say,  "  Go  on  with  the  pro- 
secution, though  we  will  not  suffer  you  to  prosecute  it  with 
effect,'*  was  in  words  to  speak  for  the  prosecution,  in  action 
to  go  against  it.-  If  his  right  honourable  friend  had  con- 
ducted himself  improperly  in  a  situation  in  which  he  acted  for 
others,  as  far  as  his  judgment  required,  the  fault  lay  with  the 
employer,  and  not  with  the  employed.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  done  justice  to  God  and  man,  and  he  deserved  no 
censure. 

Mr  Fox's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.     The 
House  then  divided  bn  the  Marquis  of  Graham's  motion, 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v« . «     ("Lord  Belgrave  7  ,  ^  ^      xt««o  f  Lord  Maitland       7  ,^ 
Y"^     iMr.Rose^.       {'35— Nobs  jgj^j^^^^  E^^^^^l  66. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Bouverie,  as  soon  as  the 
House  was  resumed,  moved   *'  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be 
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given  to  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  rest  of  thema^ 
nagers,  for  their  exertions  and  assiduity  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  that  they  be  de- 
sired to  persevere  in  the  same."  The  master  of  the  rolls  con- 
sidered the  motion  as  not  merely  premature,  but  extremely  im« 
proper,  at  that  moment,  just  as  the  House  had  voted  a  censure  up- 
on one  of  the  honourable  managers ;  and  therefore,  without  mean- 
ing any  personal  incivility  to  any  of  those  honourable  gentlemen, 
he  should  take^  the  liberty  of  moving  the  previous  questicm  on  the 
honourable  gentleman's  motion.  This  motion  was  agreed  to.  In 
consequence  of  the  preceding  votes  some  di£Perence  of  opinion  i» 
said  to  have  arisen  in  the  committee  of  managers,  relative  to  their 
continuance  in  that  situation.  It  was,  however,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  accordingly,  the  next  day  of  trial,  Mr.  Burke  began  his 
speech  by  commenting  on  the  relative  situations  of  hiiQself  and  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  decision  of  the  Commons  with 
respect  to  their  proceedings.  It  was  his  duty,  he  observed,  as  a 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  by . 
every  proper  means,  the  guilt  of  Mr,  Hastings.  He  had,  in  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  laboured  to  the  best  of  his  nower  and  judgment ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  recent  proceeding  01  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  delegated,  he  was  to  inform  their  lordships  that  certain  ex- 
pressions of  his,  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  the  murder  of  Nund- 
comar,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  had  been  disavow- 
ed by  the  Commons  as  unauthorised  by  them.  He  did  not  mean 
to  arraign  the  justice  of  this  decision— -he  would  not  even  com- 
plain that  it  wore  not  the  complexion  of  support  to  the  managers 
whom  they  had  appointed.  The  decision  went  of  course  to  narrow 
the  line  of  their  proceeding,  yet  should  not  restrain  their  efforts  to 
use  their  remaining  powers  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect.  But 
still  some  explanation  was  due  from  him  to  their  lordships,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  so  respectable  an  auditory.. 
He  had  undoubtedly  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  the  destruction  of 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  necessary  to  the  present  charge ; 
and  which  the  prisoner  had,  of  course,  endeavoured  to  invalidate.- 
In  stating  this,  however,  he  had  said  no  more  that  what  he  really 
believed,  and  what,  if  necessary,  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to 
prove.  He  had  used  the  word  murder,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  strictly 
legal,  but  in  its  moral  and  popular  sense,  to  denote  a  crime, 
which  stood,  according  to  his  conception,  on  the  same  line  of 
enormity,  but  which  the  poverty  of  language  did  not  afford  himi 
another  word  to  express. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


Strahan  and  Preston, 
printers-Street,  London. 
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